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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the 
revised  edition  of  Cicero's  Select  Orations.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who  prefer  marked 
quantities  and  who  wish  to  introduce  their  students  to 
Cicero's  Letters.  Several  orations  have  been  omitted,  and  their 
place  is  supplied  by  a  careful  selection  from  Cicero's  corre- 
spondence. The  letters  are  arranged  chronologically,  like  the 
orations.  They  throw  light  on  Cicero's  character,  on  Roman 
political  history,  and  on  various  phases  of  ancient  manners, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  illustrate  almost  every  variety  of 
letter-writing,  — from  hasty  notes  on  family  matters  to  weighty 
discussions  of  public  policy.  One  letter  from  Pompey  to 
Cicero  and  one  from  Caesar  have  also  been  included. 

Several  maps  have  been  added,   and  a  new  plan  of  the 
forum,  exhibiting  the  remarkable  series  of  excavations  begun 
*n  1899.     These  have  brought  to  light  the  Comitium,  the 
Basilica  Aemilia,  the  Lake  and  Sanctuary  of  Juturna,   and 
other  important    remains.     The    plan  is  taken,   with   slight 
niodifications,  from  that  in   Richter's   Topographie  der  Stadt 
J(om  (edition    of   1901).     For   permission   to  reproduce  the 
figure  of  the  base  of  Caesar's  column  from  Lanciani's  New 
Tales  of  Old  Rome,    the   editors    are    indebted    to    Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company,  the  publishers  of  that  inter- 
esting work.  Several  new  maps  are  also  included  in  the  present 
volume.     The  vocabulary  has  been  carefully  revised. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Select  Ora- 
ions  may  be  appended :  — 

"The  present  volume  is  practically  an  entirely  new  work, 
ince  the  notes  have  been  almost  wholly  rewritten,  and  very 
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iv  Preface 

extensive  additions  have  been  made.  The  revising  editors 
have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  original  design,  which  gave 
prominence  to  matters  of  historical  and  political  interest. 
Though  in  pursuance  of  the  original  design  the  orations  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  yet,  by  the  fuller  annotation 
of  Roscius  and  the  Catilines,  care  has  been  taken  to  enable 
teachers  to  begin  with  either,  according  to  their  judgment 
or  habit. 

"The  admirable  historical  and  political  work  of  the  late 
Professor  W.  F.  Allen  has  not  been  reduced,  but  collected 
into  introductory  chapters  for  convenience  of  continued  read- 
ing and  reference.  The  grammatical  discussions  have  been 
much  increased,  the  revisers  having  found,  by  instructive 
experience,  that  in  order  to  profit  by  a  book  the  pupil  must  be 
able  to  read  it,  and  for  this  a  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the 
language  is  indispensable. 

"The  treatment  of  the  orations  rhetorically  and  logically 
has  been  very  much  extended,  with  the  hope  of  making  the 
book  more  useful,  not  only  for  the  study  of  Latin,  but  also  for 
the  study  of  rhetorical  composition  generally.  The  very  \ 
numerous  illustrations  have  not  been  inserted  merely  to  make 
a  picture  book,  but  to  give  the  pupil  some  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  orations  as  a  part  of  history.  Teachers  and  others 
who  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  these  ancient  memo- 
rials, will  find  much  explanatory  and  critical  comment  in  the 
numbered  list  of  illustrations.     A  very  large  increase  of  intro- 


ductory matter  has  seemed  desirable  in  view  of  the  growing 


\ 


interest  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilization."  I 

The   editors   have   enjoyed   the   scholarly  cooperation  of  1 

Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniel),  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  many  1 

valuable  suggestions.  I 


Cambridge,  Mass., 
April,  1902. 
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Explanation  of  the  View  of  the  Forum. 

The  background  shows  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  Capito 
The  blank  wall  in  the  centre  is  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Senator 
stands  on  the  saddle  between  the  two  summits  {inter  duos  luco, 
lower  part  of  this  wall  is  very  old,  and  is  commonly  supposed  t 
wall  of  the  Tabulariunty  or  Record  Office. 

The  mddern  buildings  on  the  right  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
(Arx)\  those  on  the  left,  that  of  the  Capitolium.  In  front,  p 
against  the  wall  of  the  Tabulariunty  is,  on  the  right,  the  Column  of 
a  late  monument  of  slight  importance ;  at  the  left  of  that  are  the 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  (three  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  o 
show  in  the  view) ;  farther  to  the  left  is  a  ruin  with  eight  Ionic  coli 
the  Temple  of  Saturn,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  on  the  sit 
earlier  Temple  of  Saturn,  which  served  during  the  Republic  as  tl 
rium^  or  Treasury.  Below,  at  the  right  of  the  picture,  is  the  . 
Septimius  Severus  :  this  probably  occupies  part  of  the  space  of  th< 
Senaculunty  or  gathering-place  of  the  Senators.  Below  the  Temph 
front  of  the  Arch  is  the  open  space  of  the  Forum,  distinguishable 
flagging :  here  stood  the  Rostra.  To  the  left,  below  the  Temple  of 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  lulia.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  pit 
the  foreground,  are  three  Corinthian  columns,  the  only  remains 
famous  Temple  of  Castor.  Near  the  point  where  the  spectator 
posed  to  stand  are  the  ruins  of  the  Atrium  Vcstae  and  the  Regi 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.    LIFE    OF    CICERO. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  partly  on  account  of  his  natural 
abilities  and  partly  on  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
has  left  a  name  associated  with  some  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
most  potent  forces  in  our  civilization.  P'ew  men  have  made 
so  distinct  an  impression  on  modern  literature  and  thought. 
He  touched  many  things  which  he  did  not  adorn,  but  there  is 
hardly  any  kind  of  intellectual  activity  that  is  not  conspicuously 
indebted  to  his  precepts  or  his  example. 

I.    CiCERO*s  Life  from  his  Birth  to  the  Opkning  of 
HIS  Political  Career  (p..c.  106-76). 

Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  a  city  with  the  Roman  franchise 
(which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Marius),  Jan.  3,  u.c.  106, 
of  an  equestrian  family.  His  grandfather,  who  had  a  small 
estate  in  that  region,  was  of  Volscian  stock,  and  thus  belonged 
to  the  old  virile  country  people  of  the  republic.  His  grand- 
mother was  a  Gratidia,  closely  connected  by  adoption  with  the 
great  Marius  and  with  prominent  Roman  politicians.  His 
father,  who  was  the  eldest  son,  had  increased  the  family  estate 
by  agriculture  and  by  the  profits  of  a  fulling-mill,  so  that  he 
was  among  the  richest  of  his  townsmen,  and  possessed  the 
Census  of  a  Roman  knight.  By  his  marriage  with  Hclvia,  a 
woman  of  the  nobility,  he  became  connected  with  many  sena- 
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torial  families.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  economic  and 
domestic  virtues,  and  a  strong  support  to  her  husband,  who 
was  of  a  somewhat  weak  constitution.  The  father  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
two  sons,  Marcus,  afterwards  the  orator,  and  the  younger 
brother  Quint  us.  For  this  purpose  he  removed  to  the  city. 
His  ambition,  like  that  of  every  Roman  of  fortune,  was  to 
have  his  sons  enter  politics  and  so  to  establish  a  senatorial 
family.  He  lived  to  see  both  of  them  succeed  in  this  career, 
and  the  elder  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Rome. 

Cicero  himself  was  early  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Marius 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  Roman  ambition  to  desire  a 
prominent  place  in  the  state.^  His  father's  connections  with 
men  and  women  of  rank  brought  the  boy  into  contact  with  the 
great  orators  M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus,^  who  interested 
themselves  in  his  education.^  Among  his  companions  were  the 
sons  of  Aculeo,  Lucius  Cicero,  his  cousin,  his  intimate  friend 
Atticus,  L.  Torquatus,  C.  Marius  the  younger,  and  L.  -^lius 
Tubero.  His  instructors  were  Greeks ;  but,  as  he  had  already 
formed  the  purpose  of  attaining  office  through  the  power  of 
oratory,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  theoretical  or  technical 
learning.  He  frequented  the  Forum  to  hear  the  great  orators 
of  his  day,  especially  Antonius  and  Crassus,  who  discoursed 
with  him  on  literary  subjects,  so  that  they  became  in  a  manner 
his  teachers.  He  received  instruction  from  Archias*;  he 
sought  the  society  of  L.  Accius,  the  poet,  and  he  studied  the 
art  of  delivery  in  the  theatre,  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  great   actors   Roscius   and  ^sopus.   .  He   practised 

^  iroKhhv  dpurreikiv  Kal  vinlpoxos  t^fifievai  AXXwv.  Ad  Qutntum  Fratrem^ 
111.  5,  6. 

2  See  p.  xxxvii. 

'  This  debt  he  amply  repays  by  his  tribute  to  them  in  the  De  Oratore, 

*  See  Defence  of  Archias,  ch.  i. 
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many  kinds  of  composition,  but  his  most  important  means  of 
education,  as  he  tells  us,  was  translation  from  the  Greek. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  (b.c.  90),  Cicero  received  the  toga 
virilis  (the  "coming  out"  of  a  Roman  boy),  and  from  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  law  and  statesmanship  as  well  as 
oratory.  For  this  purpose  he  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  and  later  he  attached  himself  to 
the  no  less  celebrated  Pontifex  of  the  same  name.  In  b.c.  89 
he  served  one  campaign  in  the  army  under  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo.  After  this  short  military  experience,  he  returned  with 
still  greater  vigor  to  his  literary  and  political  studies.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Phaedrus  and  Philo,  oratory  under 
Molo  of  Rhodes,  and  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education 
under  Diodotus  the  Stoic. 

When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Cicero  began  his  active 
career.  It  was  customary  to  ,win  one's  spurs  by  attacking 
some  political  opponent;  but  this  was  contrary  to  Cicero's 
pacific  nature,  and  throughout  his  life  he  prided  himself  on 
always  taking  the  side  of  the  defence.  His  first  oratorical 
efforts  have  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The  earliest  of  his 
orations  which  we  possess  is  his  defence  of  P.  Quinctius  in  a 
civil  action  (b.c.  81).  This  suit  involved  no  political  question; 
but  no  case  at  that  time  could  be  entirely  free  from  politics  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  nothing  is  more  significant  of  Cicero's 
character  than  the  skill  with  which  he  constantly  used  political 
bias  for  his  client's  advantage  without  seeming  to  take  sides. 
To  defend  Quinctius  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  a  young  advo- 
cate ;  for  the  opposing  counsel  was  the  great  orator  Hortensius,* 
backed  by  powerful  influence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
case,  too,  was  a  somewhat  dry  one ;  but  Cicero's  skill  as  an 
advocate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  raises  it  above  the 
ordinary  business  and  technical  level  into  a  question  of  uni- 
versal justice  and  the  rights  of  common  humanity. 

^  See  p.  xxxix. 
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Next  year  occurred  the  trial  of  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria 
for  parricide  (b.c.  8o),  a  case  growing  out  of  the  abuses  of 
Sulla^s  dictatorship.^  Cicero  showed  his  courage  by  under- 
taking the  defence,  and  his  forensic  skill  by  converting  his  plea 
into  a  powerful  attack  on  the  accusers  in  the  regular  manner 
of  Roman  invective.  In  B.C.  79  he  came  into  still  more  daring 
antagonism  with  Sulla  in  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium. 
The  oration  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  from  its  boldness  it 
must  have  added  greatly  to  the  orator's  fame.  The  same  year 
—  either  on  account  of  his  health  or,  less  probably,  from  fear 
of  Sulla- — he  went  to  Greece  and  the  East  to  continue  his 
studies  ;  for  at  that  time  such  a  journey  was  like  "  going  to 
Europe'*  among  us.  He  visited  the  greatest  orators,  rheto- 
ricians, and  philosophers  of  the  East,  especially  at  Rhodes, 
then  a  seat  of  the  highest  culture.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  he  returned  to  Rome,  with  an  improved  style  of  oratory, 
and  again  engaged  in  law  cases,  in  which  he  had  as  opponents 
his  two  great  rivals  Hortensius  and  Cotta. 

II.    From  the  QUiEsxoRSHiP  i>r  Sicily  to  the  Consul- 
ship (b.c.  75-64). 

In  B.C.  76  Cicero  began  his  political  career,  becoming 
candidate  for  the  quaestorship  (the  lowest  grade  of  the  cursus 
honoruTfi)^  while  Cotta  was  candidate  for  the  consulship  and 
Hortensius  for  the  praetorship.  All  three  were  elected,  and 
Cicero's  lot^  assigned  him  to  the  province  of  Sicily  under 
Sextus  Peducoeus.  It  was  in  this  administration  that  his 
ability  and  honesty  gained  the  favor  of  the  Sicilians,  which 
gave  him  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life  in  the  impeachment 
of  Verres,  in  b.c.  70."*  This  prosecution  he  undertook  in  the 
interests  of  his  own   ambition,  in   spite   of  the  fact  that  the 

^  See  pp.  I,  2,  below  (Introduction  to  the  Oration). 

2  See  p.  lix.  '  See  p.  lix.         *  See  pp.  26-28,  below. 
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Senate  was  as  a  class  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  who  was  also 
supported  by  many  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  state. 
But  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  popular  cause,  and  many  of 
the  most  decent  of  the  nobility  favored  it.  The  orator's 
success,  by  force  of  talent  and  honest  industry,  against  the 
tricks  of  Verres  and  his  counsel  Hortensius  broke  the  domina- 
tion of  this  rival  in  the  courts,^  and  made  Cicero  the  first 
advocate  of  his  time. 

In  B.C.  69  Cicero  became  curule  aedile,  and  in  b.c.  67  he  was 
elected  praetor  with  great  unanimity.  In  the  latter  year  began 
the  agitation  for  the  Manilian  Law,^  by  his  advocacy  of  which 
Cicero  endeared  himself  to  the  people  and  gained  the  favor  of 
Pompey,  whose  powerful  support  was  a  kind  of  bulwark  against 
the  envious  and  exclusive  nobifity.  In  his  praetorship  (b.c. 
66)  he  was  allotted  to  the  presidency  of  the  Court  for  Extor- 
tion,* and  in  this,  as  in  all  his  public  offices,  he  was  honest  and 
unselfish.  During  all  these  years  he  had  continued  his  career 
as  an  advocate,  engaging  in  such  cases  as  seemed  likely  to 
extend  his  political  influence  and  advance  him  most  rapidly  in 
the  regular  succession  of  curule  offices.  After  his  praetorship 
he  refused  a  province*  in  order  to  remain  at  home  and  canvass 
for  his  consulship. 

III.     Consulship  (b.c.  63). 

For  the  consulship  of  b.c  (i2i  there  were  six  candidates,  but 
of  these  only  Cicero,  Catiline,  and  C.  Antonius  were  prominent. 
The  contest  was  not  merely  one  of  personal  ambition.  The 
first  and  second  conspiracies  of  Catiline,  as  well  as  his  notorious 
character,  could  have  left  no  doubt  that  his  aims  were  treason- 
able. Antonius  had  combined  with  him  for  mutual  support  in 
securing  election  by  illegal  means,  and  was  himself  a  weak  and 

^  See  p.  250,  below.  ^  See  p.  Ixv,  N.^ 

*  See  p.  66,  below.  *  See  p.  Ixi. 
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unprincipled  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  was 
homo^  a  champion  of  the  Equites  (though  without  b 
enemy  of  the  senatorial  order),  and  had  had  an  unusual 
record  in  his  office  as  well  as  in  the  Forum.  Thus  tl: 
of  Cicero's  ambition  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  \ 
government  against  both  the  worthless  and  debauched  n 
of  the  senatorial  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dreg 
people  on  the  other.  It  was  also  the  cause  of  the  great 
class  against  the  patricians  and  the  official  nobility,  wi 
so  entrenched  in  power  that  for  many  years  no  navus  he 
been  elected  consul.  The  success  of  Cicero  unquest 
prolonged  the  existence  of  the  already  doomed  n 
Antonius,  the  less  dangerous  of  his  two  rivals,  was  ele 
his  colleague.  ' 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  goal  for  which  he  had 
from  his  earliest  youth.     His  administration  is  famous 
overthrow  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which  has  C5 
obscurity  all  his  other  consular  acts.     These,  however, 
such  a  character,  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  time 
be  unimportant.     By  birth  an  egues,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
a  member  of  the  senatorial  order,  Cicero  had  always  beei 
to  reconcile  and  unite  these,  the  two  upper  classes  in 
society  and  politics.^     He  failed  to  see  that  the  real  n 
the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  its  real  strength,  centred 
interests  of  the  common  people.     His  association  with  F 
and  his  own  rise  in  official  rank,  made  him  incline  mc 
more  to  the  side  of  the  Senate,  and  he  seems  to  have  t 
it  his  mission  to  restore  that  body,  now  thoroughly  ef 
its  former  purity  and  political  importance.     The  minor 
his  administration  '  were  dictated  by  such  sentiments  as 

^  See  p.  1,  below. 

*  On  the  strife  between  the  Senate  and  the  Equites^  see  p.  Ixv. 

'  Such  were  his  opposition  to  the  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the 
Hullus,  his  support  of  the  Ltx  Roscia^  which  gave  the  equites  i 
I'ows  of  seats  in  the  theatre,  and  his  laws  against  bribery  at  electioi 
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and    are   significant  only    as    illustrating  his   character  and 
opinions. 

The  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  is  given  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  four  Orations  against  Catiline,^  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  The  conspirators  were  completely  thwarted, 
and  five  of  them  were,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  put  to  death  by  the  consul  without  a  trial.  This  victory 
was  the  climax  of  Cicero's  career,  and  he  always  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  achievements.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  marked  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 

IV.     Consulship  to  Banishment  (b.c.  63-58). 

The  execution  of  the  conspirators  without  the  forms  of  law 
was  a  blunder,  and  grievously  did  Cicero  answer  for  it.  He 
had  distinctly  violated  the  constitution,  and  thus  he  had  laid 
himself  open  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  At  the  end  of  his 
consulate,  one  of  the  tribunes,  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  prevented 
him  from  making  the  customary  speech  to  the  people  "  because 
he  had  put  to  death  Roman  citizens  without  a  trial."  The  next 
year,  when  he  was  defending  P.  Sulla,  the  accuser  (L.  Torqua- 
tus)  upbraided  him  as  a  tyrant,  "  the  third  foreign  king  of 
Rome.'*  A  year  later  P.  Clodius*  began  to  speak  of  him  in 
the  same  terms.  Clodius,  indeed,  continued  to  pursue  him  till 
he  accomplished  his  banishment  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
property.  Almost  the  whole  time  from  his  consulship  till  the 
year  of  his  banishment  was  spent  in  seeking  support  against 
his  enemies.  He  attached  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey, 
and  pleaded  causes  of  all  kinds  to  win  friends,  but  in  vain. 

In  B.C.  60  Roman  politics  took  a  turn  extremely  unfavorable 
to  Cicero.     Pompey,  who  on  his  return  from  the  East  had  been 

*  See  pp.  98,  113,  126,  141,  below. 

^  Clodius  was  a  man  of  abandoned  character  and  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Cicero  (see  p.  xx,  note  i). 
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unfairly  treated  by  the  extreme  senatorial  party,  allied  himself 
with  the  democratic  leaders,  Caesar  and  Crassus,  in  a  coalition 
often  called  the  First  Triumvirate.  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
became  for  a  time  almost  powerless,  and  ever)rthing  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  popular  party.  The  next  year,  Caesar,  as  consul, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  iniquitous  law  for  dividing  the 
fertile  and  populous  territory  of  Campania  among  needy  citi- 
zens of  Rome.  Cicero  refused  to  serve  on  the  board  appointed 
to  execute  this  law.  Thus  he  not  only  exasperated  the  mob,  but 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  triumvirs, who, 
though  two  of  them,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  still  professed  to  be 
his  personal  friends,  refused  to  protect  him  against  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  58,  Clodius,  then  tribune,^ 
brought  forward  a  law  that  whoever  had  put  to  death  a  Roman 
citizen,  without  trial,  "should  be  denied  the  use  of  fire  and 
water  "  (the  Roman  formula  for  banishment).  This  bill  was 
obviously  aimed  at  Cicero's  action  in  the  case  of  the  Catilina- 
rians.  Cicero  at  once  took  alarm,  and  after  appealing  in  vain 
to  the  consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabi- 
nius,  as  well  as  to  Pompey,  left  Rome  about  March  20,  just  as 
the  affair  was  coming  to  blows.  Immediately  after  his  depart- 
ure, Clodius  procured  the  passage  of  a  special  bill  against  him, 
forbidding  him,  by  name,  the  use  of  fire  or  water  anywhere 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  his 
house  on  the  Palatine  ^  and  his  Tusculan  ^  villa  were  pillaged 
and  destroyed  by  a  mob.  Upon  receiving  news  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  prepared  to  leave  Italy  altogether.  He 
embarked  from  Brundisium,  April  29,  and  arrived  at  Thessa- 

^  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  office,  Clodius,  by  birth  a  patrician,  had 
procured  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family.  His  express  purpose  in  the 
whole  transaction  was  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was 
incensed  on  account  of  evidence  which  Cicero  had  once  given  against  him. 

2  See  note  on  Cat.  i.,  sect,  i,  p.  99,  1.  4. 

8  Cf.  note  on  Plunder  of  Syracuse,  sect.  12,  p.  54, 1.  27. 
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lonica  on  the  23d  of  May.*  Here  he  remained  as  the  guest  of 
his  friend  Plancius,  then  quaestor  of  Macedonia,  until  Novem- 
ber, when  he  removed  to  Dyrrachium.  His  friends  at  Rome 
were  constantly  agitating  for  his  recall,  but  without  success. 

The  next  year,  however,  B.C.  57,  it  suited  the  designs  of 
Pompey,  then  once  more  inclining  to  the  senatorial  party,  to 
allow  his  return.  His  influence  with  the  nobility  as  well  as 
with  the  equestrian  order,  was  a  point  to  be  secured  in  the 
great  game  of  politics.  On  the  ist  of  January,  the  consul  L. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  brought  forward  a  bill  for  his 
recall.  This  was  vetoed  by  a  tribune.  Other  attempts  were 
made  by  his  friends,  which  resulted  only  in  riot  and  disorder. 
Finally,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  T.  Annius  Milo,  who  met 
the  violence  of  Clodius  with  opposing  violence,  partly  through 
the  partisanship  of  Pompey  and  the  Senate,  which  brought  to 
the  city  the  citizens  of  the  Municipia  and  the  Italian  colonies 
("the  country  members"),'  a  law  was  passed,  Aug.  4,  B.C.  57, 
revoking  the  decree  of  exile.  Cicero  arrived  in  Rome  Septem- 
ber 4.  His  journey  through  Italy  was  like  a  continuous  trium- 
phal procession,  and  to  his  exalted  imagination,  freedom,  which 
had  departed  with  him,  was  now  returned  to  Rome.  But  in 
fact  his  restoration  had  been  merely  a  piece  of  selfish  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  great  leaders.  He  remained  the  most  con- 
summate rhetorician  of  all  time,  but  his  prominence  in  the  state 
was  gone  forever,  except  for  a  brief  period  (b.c.  43).  He  had 
never  been  a  statesman,  and  now  he  had  not  the  chance  to  be 
even  a  politician. 

^  For  the  exact  chronology  of  Cicero's  flight,  see  C.  L.  Smith,  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology ^  VII.  65  ff. 
^  See  p.  liii. 
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V.    From  Cicero's  Recall  to  the  Breaking  out 

Civil  War  (b.c.  56-49). 

Upon  his  return  he  delivered  two  famous  speeches  * 
the  Senate  and  one  before  the  people),  in  which  he  t 
the  state  for  restoring  him,  and  lauded  Pompey  to  th( 
The  "  triumvirs  "  were  still  all-powerful  at  Rome,  and 
like  the  rest,  was  forced  to  conform  to  their  wishes  and  c 
In  this  same  year  he  proposed  a  measure  which  gave  1 
extraordinary  powers  over  the  provincial  grain  market, 
purpose  of   securing  the  city  against  scarcity    of   pro 
Next  year  (k.c.  56)  he  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  con 
Caisar's   proconsular  authority   in  Gaul.^     With   Crass 
third  "  triumvir,"  Cicero  had  never  been  on  good  terms, 
the  request  of  the  other  two  triumvirs,  he  became  reo 
with  him   in  b.c.  55,  shortly  before  the  latter  set  out 
fatal  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 

During  these  years,  becoming  less  and  less  import 
politics,  Cicero  began  to  devote  himself  more  to  literatu; 
wrote  the  De  Oratore^  the  Republic^  and  the  treatise  De  1 
He  also  continued  his  activity  at  the  bar  on  his  own  beh; 
that  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  at  the  request  of  the  pc 
leaders.  He  secured  the  restoration  of  his  propert} 
defended  Sestius,*  who  had  been  active  in  his  recall.  1 
the  end  of  this  period  he  also  defended  Milo  for  the  mu: 
Clodius.^  His  defence  of  Gabinius  and  Vatinius  (b.( 
creatures  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  respectively,  was  less 
able  to  him  ;  but  he  w^as  hardly  a  free  agent  in  these  m 
"  I  am  distressed,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  Quintus,  ' 

^  Post  Reditum :  i.  {in  Senatu)  ;  ii.  {ad  Quirites), 
2  See  the  oration  De  Consularibus  Provinciis, 
8  Pro  Domo  Sua  (B.C.  57). 

■*  Pro  P.  Sestioy  on  a  charge  of  assault  (B.C.  56). 
^  B.C.  52.     See  the  oration /r<7  Milone. 
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distressed  that  tbere  is  no  longer  any  government  nor  any 
courts,  and  that  this  time  of  my  life,  which  ought  to  be  brilliant 
with  the  prestige  of  a  Senator,  is  either  worn  out  in  the  labors 
of  the  Forum,  or  made  endurable  by  literature  at  home.  Of 
my  enemies,  some  I  do  not  oppose,  and  others  I  even  defend. 
I  am  not  only  not  free  to  think  as  I  will,  but  not  even  to  hate 
as  I  will."  ^ 

The  disturbances  following  the  death  of  Clodius  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Pompey  as  consul  without  colleague  (practi- 
cally dictator),  in  B.C.  52.  One  of  his  acts  was  to  pass  a  law 
postponing  the  provincial  administration  of  consuls  and  prae- 
tors until  five  years  after  their  year  of  office.  The  interval 
was  to  be  filled  by  such  former  magistrates  as  had  never  held 
a  province.  Among  these  was  Cicero,  who  therefore  had  to 
submit  to  the  lot.  He  drew  Cilicia,  in  which  an  inroad  of 
the  Parthians  was  expected. 

About  May  i,  B.C.  51,  he  set  out  for  this  province.  His 
administration  was  in  accord  with  the  principles  expressed  in 
his  writings,  —  clean  and  honest,  —  a  thing  worthy  of  notice  in 
an  age  of  corruption  and  greed.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  test  of  a  formidable  war,  but  he  was  successful  in 
overcoming  some  tribes  of  plundering  mountaineers.  For  this 
he  was  hailed  as  imperator^  according  to  custom,  and  he  even 
hoped  for  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  the  highest  conventional 
distinction  which  a  Roman  could  obtain.  He  returned  to 
Rome  late  in  B.C.  50,  and  was  still  endeavoring  to  secure  per- 
mission to  celebrate  his  triumph^  when  the  great  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  broke  out  (b.c.  49^.^ 

"^  Ad  Qtiinttim  Fratrem.,  iii.  5  (6). 
2  These  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
^  See  p.  181,  below. 
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VI.     From    the    Beginning    of  the    Civil   War    to    the 

Murder  of  Caesar  (b.c.  49-44). 

Cicero  was  now  in  a  very  difficult  position.  It  became 
necessary  for  every  man  of  importance  to  take  sides ;  yet  he 
could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  join  either  party.  For  some 
time  he  vacillated,  while  both  Caesar  and  Pompey  made  earnest 
efforts  to  secure  his  support.^  His  great  hope  was  to  mediate 
between  them  ;  and,  after  Pompey  had  left  Italy,  he  remained 
behind  with  this  end  in  view.  Finally,  however,  he  decided 
for  Pompey  as  the  champion  of  the  senatorial  party,  and  set 
out,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  join  him  at  Dyrrachium 
(June  II,  B.C.  49).  In  the  camp  he  found  things  even  worse 
than  he  had  expected,  and  he  gave  up  the  cause  of  the  Repub- 
lic for  lost.  On  account  of  illness  he  was  not  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Pharsalia  (Aug.  9,  B.C.  48).  After  the  fate  of  the 
contest  was  decided,  he  refused  to  continue  the  struggle  or  to 
follow  the  adherents  of  the  lost  cause  to  Africa,  but  returned 
to  Italy  (September,  B.C.  48),  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror.* 
He  remained  at  Brundisium  until  Caesar's  return  from  Egypt  iu 
September,  B.C.  47,  when  he  at  once  sought  an  interview. 
Caisar  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  respect,  and 
allowed  him  once  more  to  return  to  Rome. 

From  this  time  until  the  assassination  of  Caesar  in  B.C.  44, 
Cicero  remained  for  the  most  part  in  retirement  at  his  Tusculan 
villa,  absorbed  in  literary  pursuits,  though  in  B.C.  46  h6 
delivered  his  Oration  for  Marcellus  (remarkable  for  its  praise  of 
Caesar),  and  his  Defence  of  Ligarius,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
his  Defence  of  King  Deiotarus  of  Galatia,  charged  with  attempt- 
ing the  ^murder  of  Caesar.  The  chief  literary  fruits  of  this 
period  of  leisure  were  three  works  on  oratory  {De  Claris  OraUh 

1  See  the  letters  of  Pompey  (p.  185,  below)  and  Caesar  (p.  189)1 
Cf.  Cicero's  letter  to  Pompey,  pp.  185  ff. 

2  See  pp.  192-193,  below. 
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^s^  Orator^  and  De  Partitione  Oratorio)^  and  several  philo- 
sophic works  {De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum,  Academical 
Tusculanae  Quaesiiones^  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Senectute). 
Meantime  his  domestic  relations  were  far  from  happy.  In 
B.C.  46  he  had  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  and  married  his  rich 
young  ward  Publilia,  from  whom,  however,  he  separated  in  the 
following  year.  In  B.C.  45  his  daughter  TuUia  died  suddenly. 
Cicero  was  tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  it  was  in  part  as  a 
distraction  from  his  grief  that  he  wrote  some  of  the  works  just 
mentioned.  He  now  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  given  over  to  a 
life  of  dignified  literary  retirement,  when  the  murder  of  Caesar 
(March  15,  B.C.  44)  once  more  plunged  the  state  into  a  condi- 
tion of  anarchy. 

VII.  From  the  Murder  of  Ci«SAR  to  the  Death  of  Cicero 

(B.C.  44-43)- 

Though  Cicero  had  no  share  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar,  his  sympathy  was  counted  on  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
ind  he  hailed  the  death  of  the  Dictator  as  the  restoration  of 
^he  republic.  But  the  conspirators  had  made  no  adequate  pro- 
iasion  for  carrying  on  the  government,  and  Cicero  soon  felt  that 
lis  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Bitterly  chagrined 
5y  the  disorderly  scenes  that  followed,  he  retired  once  more 
:o  the  country,^  and  in  July,  b.c.  44,  set  out  for  a  journey  to 
cJreece,  but,  changing  his  plans  in  consequence  of  better  news 
^rom  Rome,  he  returned  to  the  city  in  the  following  month. 
The  chief  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  consul, 
Mark  Antony,  whose  principal  rival  was  Octavianus  (afterwards 
the  Emperor  Augustus),  Caesar's  adopted  son.^    Cicero  appeared 

^  About  this  time  were  written  the  De  Divinatione,  De  Fato,  De 
-^nicitiay  and  De  Ojfficiis. 

'  For  further  details  see  Introduction  to  Cicero's  letter  to  Cassius, 
pp.  197-199,  below. 
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again  in  the  Senate  and  began  his  celebrated  series  of  ora- 
tions against  Antony  with  the  First  PhiUppic  (Sept.  2).  Once 
more  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  apparently  assuming 
his  old  position  as  leader,  and  speaking  with  all  the  charm  and 
effectiveness  of  his  earlier  days.  But  he  had  fallen  upon  evil 
times ;  arms  could  no  longer  yield  to  the  gown,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  that  there  could  be  no  peace  except  by  the  com- 
plete victory  of  a  single  aspirant  for  the  supremacy. 

Octavianus  at  first  joined  with  the  Senate  against  Antony, 
but  he  soon  broke  with  the  constitutional  authorities,  and,  in 
B.C.  43,  formed  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  the  coalition  known 
as  the  Second  Triumvirate.  A  merciless  proscription  at  once 
began.  Octavianus  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Cicero, 
but  he  was  of  a  cold  and  ungenerous  nature,  and  when  Antony 
demanded  his  death  he  made  no  objection.  Cicero's  name  was 
accordingly  placed  on  the  list  of  proscribed  citizens.  Cicero 
was  at  this  time  at  his  Tusculan  villa.  He  made  a  half-hearted 
attempt  to  escape  from  Italy,  but  was  overtaken  near  his  villa 
at  Formiae  by  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  and  met  his  death 
with  firmness  (Dec.  7,  b.c.  43).  Antony  satisfied  his  hatred 
by  indignities  to  the  mangled  remains. 

The  career  of  Cicero  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  sudden 
rise,  followed  by  an  utter  collapse  and  fall.  His  rise  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  own  ability,  industry,  and  ambition  ;  his 
fall  was  as  naturally  caused  by  his  defects,  coupled  with  his 
good  qualities,  —  a  mixture  that  produced  a  certain  weakness 
of  character.  Had  he  been  less  timid  or  less  scrupulous,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  he  been  more  far-sighted,  he  might  have 
remained  on  the  pedestal  to  which  he  was  proud  to  have  raised 
himself  and  on  which  he  was  ambitious  to  stand.  But  the 
times  needed  a  different  kind  of  man,  and  others,  far  less  worthy, 
but  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  contending  forces  in  the 
state,  supplanted  him.  One  quality  was  particularly  instru- 
mental both  in  his  rise  and  his  fall.     He  excelled  in  forcible 
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nd  witty  abuse.  He  dearly  loved  a  bitter  jest,  and  he  lived 
.mong  a  people  that  were  constitutionally  inclined  to  abusive 
anguage.  No  doubt  it  was  this  talent  for  invective  that  made 
lim  popular  when  it  happened  to  be  directed  in  accordance 
with  the  people's  taste.  But  it  also  alienated  his  friends,  and 
embittered  his  enemies.  He  was  called  a  Scurra  and  a  Cynic, 
and  it  was  perhaps  a  pun  that  cost  him  the  favor  of  Octavianus  ; 
certainly  it  was  his  abuse  of  Antony  and  Fulvia  that  cost  him 
his  life.  But  he  was  the  first  orator  of  all  time,  a  literary  worker 
of  the  rarest  gifts,  and  according  to  his  lights  a  lover  and 
servant  of  the  state. 


The  following  list  gives  the  titles  and  subjects  of  all  of 
Cicero's  orations  (except  fragments)  which  have  survived : 

B.C.  8i.  Pro  P.  QuiNCTio  :  Defence  of  Quinctius  in  a  prosecution 
by  Sex-  Naevius,  to  recover  the  profits  of  a  partnership  in  some  land 
in  Gaul,  inherited  from  his  brother  C.  Quinctius. 
— B.C.  80.  Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amp:rino  :  Defence  of  Roscius  on  a 
charge  of  parricide  brought  by  Erucius  as  professional  prosecutor,  at 
the  instigation  of  Chrysogonus. 

B.C.  76  (?).  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo  :  Defence  of  the  actor  Ros- 
cius from  the  claim  of  C.  Fannius  Cha?rea  to  half  the  profits  of  certain 
lands  taken  as  the  value  of  a  slave  held  by  them  in  partnership,  and 
killed  by  C.  Flavius. 

B.C.  72  (or  71).  Pro  M.  Tullio  :  Plea  for  damages  for  an  assault 
made  by  a  rival  claimant  on  Tullius*  estate. 

B.C.  70.  In  Caecilium  ("  Divinatio  ")  :  Plea  on  the  technical  right 
of  Cicero  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Verres. 

*     In   C.  Verrem  :  Impeachment   of   Verres  for  plunder  and 

oppression  in  Sicily.  Six  Orations.  —  (i )  The  general  charge  {^^  Actio 
Prima  **)  ;  (2)  De  Praetura  Urbana  :  earlier  political  crimes  of 
Verres  ;  (3)  De  luristliciione  Siciliana :  his  administration  in  Sicily  ; 
(4)  De  Frumento :  peculation  and  fraud  as  to  the  supplies  of  grain  ; 
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(5)  De  Signis :  the  plunder  of  works  of  art;  (6)  De  S\ 
cruelties  of  his  government. 

B.C.  69.     Pro  M.  FoNTEio :  Defence  of  Fonteius*  admi 
of  Gaul  during  Pompey's  campaign  against  Sertorius,  about 

Pro  A.  Caecina  :    Defence   against  ^butius  of 

right  to  an  estate  received  by  inheritance  from  his  wife  ( 
widow  of  a  rich  money-lender,  M.  Fulcinius. 

B.C.  6(i,  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  vel  De  Imperio  Cn. 
Defence  of  the  proposal  of  Manilius  to  invest  Pompey 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 

Pro  A.  Cluentio  Habito  :  iDefence  of  Cluentiu 

the  charge  of  poisoning  his  stepfather  Oppianicus,  brough 
younger  Oppianicus,  instigated  by  Sassia,  the  mother  of  Clu 

B.C.  63.  De  Lege  Agraria  :  Against  the  Agrarian  Law  c 
Three  orations  :  the  first  delivered  in  the  Senate  and  the  othc 
the  people. 

Pro  C.   Rabirio  :    Defence  of  Rabirius  on  the  c 

killing  Saturninus,  about  B.C.   100. 

In  L.  Catilinam  :  On  the   Conspiracy  of  Catilint 

orations  :  the  first  and  last  delivered  in  the  Senate,  the  sec 
third  before  the  people. 

Pro   L.    Murena  :    Defence   of   Murena  on  a   el 

l)ribery  brought  by  Sulpicius,  the  defeated  candidate  for 
sulship.  (Following  previous  orations  on  the  same  side  by  H< 
and  Crassus.) 

B.C.  62.     Pro  P.  CoRNELTO  SuLLA  *.  Defence  of  Sulla  f 
charge  of  sharing  in  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

•  Pro  A.  LiciNio  Archia  ;  Defence  of  the  claim  of 

Archias  to  Roman  citizenship. 

B.C.  59.     Pro   L.  Valerio   Flacco  :    Defence  of  Flacci 
charge  of  maladministration  as  propraetor  in  Asia. 

B.C.  57.     Post  Reditu m  :  Thanks  for  Cicero's  recall  fro 
Two  orations  :  {})  In  Senatn  j  (2)  Ad  Quirites, 

Pro  DoMO  Sua  :  Appeal  to  the  pontifices  against  tl 

ation  of  Cicero's  estate  by  Clodius. 

De  Haruspicum  Responsis  ;  Invective  against  the  1 

of  Clodius. 
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B.C.  56.  Pro  P.  Sestio  :  Defence  of  Sestius,  a  partisan  of  Cicero, 
on  a  charge  of  assault,  the  attack  having  been  made  on  Sestius  by 
the  dependants  and  partisans  of  Clodius. 

In   P.  VatiiCium  ("  Interrogatio  ")  :  A  personal  attack  on 

Vatinius,  one  of  the  witnesses  against  Sestius. 

Pro  M.  Caelio  :    Defence  of  the  character  of  Caelius  (a 

dissolute  young   friend  of   Cicero)   against  a  vindictive   charge  of 
stealing   and   poisoning,   brought   by  Atratinus,   at   the   instigation 

f     of  Clodia. 

I        De  Provinciis  Consularibus  :  Advocating  the  recall  of 

\     Piso  and  Gabinius,  and  the  retaining  of  Caesar  in  the  proconsulate 

\    of  Gaul. 

'I       Pro  CoRNELio  Balbo  :  Defence  of  Balbus  (a  citizen  of 

^    Gades)  in  his  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  granted  by  Pompey. 

'        B.C.  55.     In  L.  Calpurnium  Pisonem  :  Retaliation  for  an  attack 

^     made  by  Piso  after  his  return  from  the  proconsulate  of  Macedonia. 
B.C.  54.     Pro  Cn.  Plancio  :  Defence  of  Plancius  on  the  charge  of 

'  corrupt  political  bargaining,  brought  by  M.  Junius  Laterensis,  the 
defeated  candidate  for  aedile. 

*  Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo  :  Defence  of  Rabirius,  in  a  prose- 
cution to  recover  money  alleged  to  have  been  received  from  Ptolemy, 
Kin<(  of  Egypt,  in  corrupt  partnership  with  Gabinius. 

B.C.  52.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milonk  :  Defence  of  Milo  on  the  charge 
of  the  murder  of  Clodius. 

^''^^^  B.C.  46.  Pro  M.  Marcello  :  Speech  of  thanks  to  Caesar  for  the 
pardon  of  Marcellus. 

' — Pro  Q.  LiGARio  :  Petition  of  pardon  for  Ligarius,  charged 

with  conducting  the  war  in  Africa  against  Caesar. 

B,c.  45.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro  :  Defence  of  Deiotarus,  King  of 
Galatia,  charged  with  attempting  the  murder  of  Caesar. 

B.C.  44-43.  In  M.  Antonium  :  Orationes  Philippicae  XIV.  — 
B.C.  44.  (i)  (Sept.  2)  Reply  to  an  invective  of  Antony  :  exhortation 
to  the  consuls  Antony  and  Dolabella  ;  (2)  Reply  to  a  bitterer  invec- 
tive :  a  review  of  Antony's  public  and  private  life ;  (3)  (Dec.  20) 
Urging  the  support  of  Octavianus  (Augustus)  and  D.  Brutus  against 

■  Antony,  now  in  Hither  Gaul  ;  (4)  (Dec.  20)  Exposition  to  the  people 
of  the  acts  of  the  Senate,  and  praise  oi  D.  Brutus,  B.C.  43*,  (^5^  0^^^- 
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i)  Protest  against  treating  with  Antony  :  he  should  be  declared  a 
public  enemy  ;  (6)  (Jan.  4)  Appeal  to  the  people  :  the  embassy  to 
Antony  would  be  in  vain  ;  (7)  (end  of  January)  Protest  against  those 
who  clamored  for  peace  :  Antony  must  not  be  suffered  to  escape ;  (8) 
(February)  The  war  against  Antony  is  iustum  bellum :  his  partisans 
should  be  required  to  submit  before  the  ist  of  March  ;  (9)  (February) 
Eulogy  of  Sulpicius,  who  had  died  while  on  the  mission  to  Antony  ; 
(10)  (February)  Thanks  to  Pansa,  and  praise  of  M.  Brutus  ;  (11) 
(about  March)  That  Asia  should  be  assigned  to  Cassius,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  Trebonius  ;  (12)  (about  March)  Declining  to  serve, 
with  P.  Servilius,  on  an  embassy  to  Antony;  (13)  (March  20)  There 
can  be  no  peace  with  Antony  :  praise  of  Sex.  Pompey  ;  (14)  (April 
22)  Thanksgiving  proposed,  and  honors  to  the  dead,  after  the  defeat 
of  Antony  at  Bononia. 

The  titles  of  Cicero's  other  writings  (exclusive  of  some  frag- 
ments and  lost  works)  are  as  follows  : 

B.C. 

(.'*)     Phaenomena.     (Translation  from  Aratus,  in  verse.) 
84.     De  Inventione  Rhetorica,  2  Books.i 

1  The  Rhetorica  ad  C  Herennium  (in  four  Books),  once  ascribed  to 
Cicero,  is  certainly  not  from  his  hand. 

55.     De  Oratore,  3  Books. 

54-52.     De  Re  Publica. 

52  (and  later).     De  Legibus. 

46.     De  Claris  Oratoribus  {Brutus), 

46.  Paradoxa.  (A  treatment  of  six  Stoic  paradoxes  in  the  manner 
of  that  school.) 

46.     Orator. 

46  (or  45).     De  Partitione  Oratoria. 

45.  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum,  5  Books.  (On  the  ulti- 
mate foundations  of  ethics.) 

45.  AcADEMiCA,  2  Books.  (Defence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Academy.) 

45-44.  TuscuLANAE  QuAESTiONES,  5  Books.  (Incidental  questions 
concerning  ethics.) 
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45  (or  44).     Timaeus.     (Free  translation  from  Plato.) 

45^.    De  Natura  Deorum,  3  Books. 

45  (or  44).     De  Senectute  (Cato  Maior). 

44-   De  Divinatione,  2  Books. 

44-    De  Fato. 

44.   Topica. 

44-    De  Amicitia  (JLaelius), 

44-    De  Officiis,  3  Books.     (A  treatise  on  practical  ethics.) 

44  (?).     De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum.     (On  the  Attic  and  the 

Asiatic  style.) 
62-43.     Epistolae  AD  Familiares  {Ad  Diversos)^  16  Books. 
60-54.  "  AD  QuiNTUM  Fratrem,  3  Books. 

68-43.  **  AD  Atticum,  16  Books. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

B.C. 

106.    Birth  of  Cicero    (Jan.   3).     Birth   of   Pompey    (Sept.   30). 

Marius  finishes  the  Juguf thine  War. 
102.     Birth  of  Quintus  Cicero.      The  Teutones  defeated  by  Marius 

at  Aquae  Sextise. 
roi.     The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  at  Vercella^. 
too  (perhaps  102).     Birth  of  Caesar  (July  12). 
99.     Death  of  Saturninus  and  Glaucia. 

91.     Murder  of  M.  Livius  Drusus.    Social  (or  Marsic)  War  begins. 
90.    Cicero  assumes  the  toga  virilis. 

89.    Cicero  serves  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  War. 
88.     First  Civil  War  begins.     Flight  of  Marius.     First  Mithridatic 

War  begins  (ends  84).     Massacre  of   Roman  citizens  by 

Mithridates.     Sulla  leaves  Rome  for  the  East. 
87.     Conflict  between  Cinna  and  Octavius.     Marius  returns  to  Rome. 

Massacre  of  the  senatorial  party. 
86.     Marius  consul  for  the  seventh  time.    Death  of  Marius.    Rome 

in  the  hands  of  Cinna. 
84.     Sulla  ends  the  First  Mithridatic  War.     Murder  of  Cinna. 
83.     Sulla  returns  to  Italy.     Second  Mithridatic  War  (ends  82). 
82.     Sulla  overthrows  the  Marian  party.    The  Proscription  (ends 

June  I,  81).     Sulla  appointed  Dictator. 
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8i.     Reforms  of  Sulla :   the  courts  reorganized,  etc. 

fence  of  P.  Quinctius  (his  first  extant  oration) 
80.     Sulla's  constitution  goes  into  effect.      The  con 

Cicero's  Defence  of  Roscius  of  Ameria.     Pom 

his  first  triumph. 
79.     Sulla  resigns  the  dictatorship.    Cicero  goes  to  Qi 
78.    Cicero  in  Athens  and  Asia.     Death  of  Sulla. 

Lepidus  and  Catulus. 
^^,    Cicero  returns  from  Greece.     He  marries  Tere 

earlier). 
76.     War  with  Sertorius  (ends  72). 
75.    Cicero  quaestor  in  Sicily. 
74.     Third  Mithridatic  War  begins.      Lucullus  goes 

Cicero  returns  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 
73.     War  with  Spartacus  (ends  with  the  death  of  S 

Successes  of  Lucullus  against  Mithridates. 
72.     End    of    the    Sertorian    War    in    Spain    (Poi 

Perperna). 
70.     First  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.      Cice 

ment  of  Verres.     Courts  restored  to  the  equu 

cian  power  re-established. 
69.     Cicero  curule  aedile.    Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  at 
^%.     Successes  of  Mithridates  against  the  lieutenants 

^T.     Glabrio  appointed  to  supersede  Lucullus.      G: 

Pompey  takes  command  against  the  Pirates. 
66.    Cicero  praetor.    His  Defence  of  Cluentius.    The 

successfully  ended  by  Pompey.     Manilian  La 

by  Cicero).      Pompey  takes  command  againsi 
65.    Birth  of  Cicero's  only  son,  Marcus.     First  Cons; 

line. 
63.    Cicero  and  C.  Antonius  consuls.     Second  Consf 

line  suppressed.    Four  Orations  against  Catili 

Augustus  (Sept.  23). 
62.     Return  of  Pompey  from  the  East.    Cicero's  Defen 
61.     Trial  of  Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries.     C 

with  him  in  the  Senate. 
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B.C. 

60.     The    First   Triumvirate    (coalition   of    Caesar,    Pompey,  and 

Crassus). 
59.     First  consulship  of  Caesar  (with  Bibulus).     Clodius  is  chosen 

tribune. 
58.     Tribunate  of  Clodius.      His  legislation.      Cicero  driven  into 

exile.     Beginning  of  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  (finished  in 

51). 
57.    Cicero  recalled  from  exile  (law  passed  Aug.  4). 

56.    Cicero's  Defence  of  Sestius. 

55.     Second  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.    Caesar's  command 

in  Gaul  renewed.     His  first  invasion  of  Britain. 
54.     Caesar's  second  invasion  of  Britain. 
53.     Cicero  made  augur.     Crassus  and  his  army  destroyed  by  the 

Parthians  (Battle  of  Carrhae). 
52.     Clodius  killed  (Jan.  20).     Burning  of  the  Senate-house.    Pom- 
pey elected  consul  without  colleague  (Feb.  25).     Cicero's 

Defence  of  Milo. 
51.     Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia.     His  successful  campaign  against 

the  mountaineers. 
50.    Cicero  returns  to  Italy. 
49.     Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon.       Beginning  of  the  Great  Civil 

War  (ends  46).    Cicero's  efforts  for  peace.    Pompey  retires 

to  Epirus,  where  Cicero  joins  him.      Caesar  acquires  Spain. 

Caesar  dictator. 
48.     Battle  of    Pharsalia.      Death  of  Pompey.      Caesar  in   Africa 

(Alexandrine  War).     Caesar  re-appointed  dictator. 
47.     Caesar  returns  to  Rome.      He  pardons  Cicero.     He  sails  for 

Africa  against  the  Pompeians. 
46.     Battle  of   Thapsus.      Cato   kills    himself  at    Utica.      Caesar 

returns  to  Rome,  undisputed  master  of  the  Empire.     He  is 

made  dictator  for  ten  years.     His  reform  of  the  calendar. 

Revolt  of  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.     Cicero  divorces 

Terentia  and  marries  Publilia.     Cicero's  Oration  for  Mar- 

cellus ;  for  Ligarius. 
45.     Caesar  defeats  the  sons  of  Pompey  (Battle  of  Munda).     Death 

of  Cicero's  daughter,  TuUia.     Tusculan  Questions^  ^Xc. 
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Cicero  divorces  Pablilia.     Caesar  appointed  dictate 

years. 
44.     Csesar  appointed  dictator  for  life.     Assassination  o 

(March  15).    Octavianus  in  Rome.     Struggle  betwe 

Antony  and  the  Senate  begins.    Cicero's  first  fooi 

pics  (against  Antony). 
43.    Cicero's  Philippics  V.-XIV.    The  Mutina  War.    The 

Triumvirate  (Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus).    •! 

tion.    Murder  of  Cicero  (Dec.  7). 
42.     Battle  of  Philippi. 


II.     ROMAN   ORATORY. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  historical 
ledge,  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  as  the  n 
Civil  War,  the  constitution  of  Rome  was  republican,  in 
that  all  laws  were  passed  and  all  magistrates  elected  by 
of  all  the  citizens.     The  principle  of  "representation,* 
ever,  which  to  us  seems  inseparable  from  republican  ; 
tions,  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.     All  laws  were  \ 
and  all  officers  were  elected,  at  what  we  should  call  i 
meeting  of  the  entire  body  of  citizens,  convened  at  the  < 
seat  of  government.     The  absence  of  newspapers,  also, 
a  distinct  difference  between  ancient  political  conditioi 
those  of  our  own  times.     Conversation  and  public  adc 
were  the  only  means  of  disseminating  political  ideas, 
even  the  scope  of  public  addresses  was  much  limitei 
meetings  could  be  called  by  a  magistrate  only,  and  coi 
addressed  by  only  such  persons  as  the  presiding  magi 
would  permit.     Obviously,  under  such  a  rhgime^  public  \ 
ing,  which  even  now  has  a  distinct  potency  in  state  a 
must  have  been  far  more  efficacious  as  a  political  instn 
than  it  is  to-day. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  under  Roman 
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the  only  means  of  social  advancement  was  success  in  ^,  political 
career.  The  Senate,  the  Roman  peerage,*  consisted  practically 
only  of  persons  who  had  been  elected  to  one  or  more  of  the 
three  graded  magistracies,  quaestorship,  praetorship,  consulship 
(the  cursus  honorum)}  Hence  every  ambitious  Roman,  of  high 
or  low  estate,  had  to  become  a  politician  and  follow  the 
regular  course  of  office-holding.  The  curule  magistrates  were 
at  once  generals,  judges,  and  statesmen.  To  achieve  success, 
therefore,  a  politician  had  to  show  ability  in  all  of  these  direc- 
tions. Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  a  man  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  a  single  talent,  —  like  Marius,  who  owed  his  advancement 
solely  to  his  valor  and  military  skill ;  but  such  instances  were 
rare.  Next  to  military  fame,  the  strongest  recommendation  to 
the  favor  of  the  people  was  oratorical  ability.  Then,  as  now, 
the  orator's  power  to  move  the  multitude  in  public  affairs  was 
the  readiest  means  of  advancement.  Further,  political  prosecu- 
tions, and  private  suits  prompted  by  political  motives,  were  of 
the  commonest  occurrence,  and  these  afforded  an  eloquent 
advocate  abundant  opportunity  to  make  himself  known  and  to 
secure  the  favor  of  large  bodies  of  supporters.  Again,  the 
Senate  was  a  numerous  and  somewhat  turbulent  body,  always 
more  or  less  divided  in  a  partisan  sense ;  and,  though  it  had 
no  legislative  functions,  it  still  exercised  a  very  strong  influence 
on  politics.  To  be  able  to  sway  this  large  assembly  by  force 
of  oratory  was  of  great  moment  to  an  aspiring  Roman.  Finally, 
though  the  contention  for  office  ceased  with  the  consulship, 
there  still  continued  among  the  consulares,  who  formed  almost 
a  distinct  class  in  society  and  public  life,  a  vehement  rivalry 
to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  art  of  oratory  was  perhaps  more  highly  esteemed 
and  of  greater  practical  value  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
Republic  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.^ 

1  See  p.  1.  ^  See  p.  Hv. 

*  Cf.  Cicero's  remark  on  p.  199  (11.  1-3). 
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again  in  the  Senate  and  began  his  celebrated  series  of  ora- 
tions against  Antony  with  the  First  Philippic  (Sept.  2).  Once 
more  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  apparently  assuming 
his  old  position  as  leader,  and  speaking  with  all  the  charm  and 
effectiveness  of  his  earlier  days.  But  he  had  fallen  upon  evil 
times ;  arms  could  no  longer  yield  to  the  gown,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  that  there  could  be  no  peace  except  by  the  com- 
plete victory  of  a  single  aspirant  for  the  supremacy. 

Octavianus  at  first  joined  with  the  Senate  against  Antony, 
but  he  soon  broke  with  the  constitutional  authorities,  and,  in 
B.C.  43,  formed  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  the  coalition  known 
as  the  Second  Triumvirate.  A  merciless  proscription  at  once 
began.  Octavianus  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Cicero, 
but  he  was  of  a  cold  and  ungenerous  nature,  and  when  Antony 
demanded  his  death  he  made  no  objection.  Cicero^s  name  was 
accordingly  placed  on  the  list  of  proscribed  citizens.  Cicero 
was  at  this  time  at  his  Tusculan  villa.  He  made  a  half-hearted 
attempt  to  escape  from  Italy,  but  was  overtaken  near  his  villa 
at  Formiae  by  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  and  met  his  death 
with  firmness  (Dec.  7,  B.C.  43).  Antony  satisfied  his  hatred 
by  indignities  to  the  mangled  remains. 

The  career  of  Cicero  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  sudden 
rise,  followed  by  an  utter  collapse  and  fall.  His  rise  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  own  ability,  industry,  and  ambition  ;  his 
fall  was  as  naturally  caused  by  his  defects,  coupled  with  his 
good  qualities,  —  a  mixture  that  produced  a  certain  weakness 
of  character.  Had  he  been  less  timid  or  less  scrupulous,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  he  been  more  far-sighted,  he  might  have 
remained  on  the  pedestal  to  which  he  was  proud  to  have  raised 
himself  and  on  which  he  was  ambitious  to  stand.  But  the 
times  needed  a  different  kind  of  man,  and  others,  far  less  worthy, 
but  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  contending  forces  in  the 
state,  supplanted  him.  One  quality  was  particularly  instru- 
mental both  in  his  rise  and  his  fall.     He  excelled  in  forcible 
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and  witty  abuse.  He  dearly  loved  a  bitter  jest,  and  he  lived 
among  a  people  that  were  constitutionally  inclined  to  abusive 
language.  No  doubt  it  was  this  talent  for  invective  that  made 
him  popular  when  it  happened  to  be  directed  in  accordance 
with  the  people's  taste.  But  it  also  alienated  his  friends,  and 
embittered  his  enemies.  He  was  called  a  Scurra  and  a  Cynic, 
and  it  was  perhaps  a  pun  that  cost  him  the  favor  of  Octavianus  ; 
certainly  it  was  his  abuse  of  Antony  and  Fulvia  that  cost  him 
his  life.  But  he  was  the  first  orator  of  all  time,  a  literary  worker 
of  the  rarest  gifts,  and  according  to  his  lights  a  lover  and 
servant  of  the  state. 


The  following  list  gives  the  titles  and  subjects  of  all  of 
Cicero's  orations  (except  fragments)  which  have  survived : 

B.C.  8i.  Pro  P.  QuiNCTio  :  Defence  of  Quinctius  in  a  prosecution 
by  Sex.  Naevius,  to  recover  the  profits  of  a  partnership  in  some  land 
in  Gaul,  inherited  from  his  brother  C.  Quinctius. 
^  B.C.  80.  Pro  Skx.  Roscio  Amerind  :  Defence  of  Roscius  on  a 
charge  of  parricide  brought  by  Erucius  as  professional  prosecutor,  at 
the  instigation  of  Chrysogonus. 

B.C.  76  (?).  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo  :  Defence  of  the  actor  Ros- 
cius from  the  claim  of  C.  Fannius  Cha^rea  to  half  the  profits  of  certain 
lands  taken  as  the  value  of  a  slave  held  by  them  in  partnership,  and 
killed  by  C.  Flavins. 

B.C.  72  (or  71).  Pro  M.  Tullio  :  Plea  for  damages  for  an  assault 
made  by  a  rival  claimant  on  Tullius'  estate. 

B.C.  70.  In  Caecilium  ("  Divinatio  ")  :  Plea  on  the  technical  right 
of  Cicero  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Verres. 

In   C.  Verrem  :  Impeachment  of   Verres  for  plunder  and 

oppression  in  Sicily.  Six  Orations.  —  (i  )  The  general  charge  (^^  Actio 
Prima  ")  ;  (2)  De  Praetura  Urbana  :  earlier  political  crimes  of 
Verres  ;  (3)  De  Jurisdiction e  Sici liana :  his  administration  in  Sicily  ; 
(4)  De  Frutnento :  peculation  and  fraud  as  to  the  supplies  of  ^r^ivw  \ 
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But  even  from  the  very  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
oratory  was  highly  prized,  and  Cicero  gives  a  long  roll  of 
distinguished  orators  from  the  First  Secession  of  the  Plebs 
(B.C.  494)  to  his  own  time.  The  most  eminent  of  those  whose 
art  was  still  uninfluenced  by  Greek  rhetoric,  was  Cato  the 
Censor  (died  B.C.  149),  who  may  be  called  the  last  of  the 
natural  Roman  orators.  His  speeches  are  lost,  but  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  known  to  Cicero,  who  praises 
them  as  acutae,  elegantes,  faceiae,  breves. 

It  was  in  Cato's  lifetime  that  the  introduction  of  Greek  art 
and  letters  into  Rome  took  place ;  and  oratory,  like  all  other 
forms  of  literature,  felt  the  new  influence  at  once.  The 
oration,  though  still  valued  most  for  its  effectiveness,  soon 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  an  artistic  work  as  well.  The  begin- 
ning of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (consul 
B.C.  144)  and  M.  Lepidus  (consul  b.c.  137).  Galba,  in  the  words 
of  Cicero,  "  was  the  first  of  the  Latins  to  employ  the  peculiar 
arts  of  the  orator,  —  digressions  to  introduce  ornament,  tiie 
art  of  captivating  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  of  moving  them 
with  passion,  of  exaggerating  a  case,  of  appealing  to  pity,  and 
the  art  of  introducing  commonplaces'^'^  It  was  in  Lepidus,  how- 
ever, that  the  full  effect  of  Greek  art  first  manifested  itself, 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  originality,  but  sufficiently 
to  foster  native  talent  and  develope  a  truly  national  school  of 
speaking.  Cicero,  who  had  many  of  his  orations,  declares 
that  he  was  "  the  first  Roman  orator  to  show  Greek  smooth- 
ness and  the  unity  of  the  period."  ^  His  influence  was  particu- 
larly felt  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo  (consul  B.C.  120),  the  best 
advocate  of  his  time,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  illustrious  tribune, 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  his  younger  brother.  Of  the  last  men- 
tioned, Cicero  speaks  with  great  admiration  as  a  man  "  of  sur- 

1  That  is,  digressions  on  general  subjects  which  would  fit  any  particular 
oration  when  a  point  of  the  kind  arose. 
*  For  the  Latin  period,  see  p.  xlvi 
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passing  genius"  and  of  unequalled  excellence,  whose  early 
death  was  a  heavy  loss  to  Latin  literature.^ 

In  the  generation  immediately  preceding  Cicero,  in  which 
oratory  was  enthusiastically  cultivated  and  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  two  figures  tower  above  all  others,  Marcus 
Antonius  (the  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony)  and  L.  Crassus. 
Both  were  Cicero's  masters  in  his  youth,^  and  he  finds  it  hard 
to  prefer  one  to  the  other ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  regard 
Crassus  as  the  greater  orator.  "The  lofty  earnestness  and 
dignity  of  his  nature  were  relieved  by  the  brightest  humor  and 
the  wittiest  vein  of  genius.  His  diction  was  as  choice  and 
elegant  as  it  was  free  and  unaffected,  and  with  the  mastery  of 
tasteful  exposition  he  united  the  clearest  logical  development 
of  thought" ' 

Crassus  appears  in  the  De  Oratore  as  the  exponent  of 
Cicero's  own  views  of  the  aim,  function,  appointments,  and 
preparation  of  the  orator.  To  Crassus  the  orator  was  no  mere 
handicraftsman,  confined  to  manipulating  juries  and  popular 
assemblies,  but  statesman  and  philosopher  as  well,  requiring 
for  his  equipment  all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  gained  on 
the  highest  subjects  that  interest  mankind.  He  was  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  as  expounded 
by  the  wise  from  Plato  to  Diodorus,  and  had  discussed  the 
nature  and  functions  of  oratory  with  the  philosophers  of  his 
time  in  person  at  Athens.  This  ideal  of  the  orator,  contrasted 
with   Cato's    definition    vir  bonus   dicendi  peritus,    shows   the 

^  A  little  fragment  of  one  of  his  speeches  became  classic  at  Rome  and 
used  to  be  learned  by  heart.  "  Wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Whither  shall 
I  go  }  In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  ?  To  the  Capitol  ?  But  it  is  reeking 
^-ith  the  blood  of  my  brother.  To  my  home  ?  To  see  there  my  mother 
crushed  with  grief  and  lamentation?"  —  "These  words,"  says  Cicero, 
"  were  delivered  in  such  a  way,  by  the  help  of  eyes,  voice,  and  gesture,  that 
even  his  enemies  could  not  restrain  their  tears." 

^  See  p.  xiv. 

•  Cicero's  testimony,  as  summed  up  by  Piderit. 
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advance  of  the  art  as  such  between  the  earliest  times  and 
those  of  Cicero. 

Yet  in  the  Roman  orations,  addressed  as  they  were  to  an 
intensely  practical  people,  matter  had  always  been  more 
attended  to  than  manner,  effective  force  than  artistic  elegance. 
Even  Cicero  himself,  in  his  public  addresses,  conceals,  and 
even  disparages,  his  knowledge  of  Greek  art,  philosophy,  and 
literature.  But  in  his  time  the  study  of  oratory  as  an  art  began 
to  be  pursued  for  a  definite  end,  —  the  acquiring  of  a  distinct 
style.  And  in  this  study  two  different  styles  offered  them- 
selves to  the  choice  of  the  aspiring  young  Roman,  —  namely, 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Attic, 

The  precise  difference  between  the  two  styles  cannot  be 
exactly  determined ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  both  were  advocated  and  practised  by  enthusiastic  parti- 
sans in  a  controversy  like  that  between  realism  and  romanti- 
cism, or  Wagnerism  and  classicism. 

It  would  seem,  in  a  general  way,  that  Atticism  stood  for 
directness,  force,  and  naturalness,  while  Asiaticism  (or  Asian- 
ism)  represented  display  and  affectation  in  all  its  forms. 
Cicero  says  in  one  place,^  "  The  styles  of  Asiatic  oratory  are 
two,  —  one  epigrammatic  and  pointed,  full  of  fine  ideas  which 
are  not  so  weighty  and  serious  as  neat  and  graceful ;  the  other 
with  not  so  many  sententious  ideas,  but  voluble  and  hurried  in 
its  flow  of  language,  and  marked  by  an  ornamented  and  elegant 
diction."  From  these  hints,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of 
imperial  times  (in  which  this  style  had  full  sway),  we  may 
gather  that  the  "  Asiatic  "  orators  sought  the  applause  of  the 
audience  and  a  reputation  for  smartness,  and  were  overstrained 
and  artificial.^ 

About  Cicero's  time  a  reaction  had  set  in,  and  a  school  had 

^  Brutus t  xcv,  325. 

2  This  Asiatic  oratory  was  the  decayed  development  of  the  highly  orna- 
mented style  cultivated  by  Isocrates  (b.c.  436-338). 
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arisen  which  called  itself  AtiiCy  and  attempted  to  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  Xenophon  and  Lysias.  But  in  avoiding  the  East- 
em  exa^eration,  it  had  fallen  into  a  meagreness  and  baldness 
very  different  from  the  direct  force  of  Demosthenes.  Probably 
this  tendency  was  really  no  more  sincere  than  the  other,  for 
both  styles  alike  aimed  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  hearer 
rather  than  to  influence  his  mind  or  feelings  by  the  effective 
presentation  of  ideas. 

Hortensius,  the  great  contemporary  and  rival  of  Cicero,  was 
a  special  example  of  the  Asiatic  school.  He  was  a  somewhat 
effeminate  person,  with  a  dandified  air  both  in  composition  and 
delivery.  "  His  voice,"  we  read,  "  was  resonant  and  sweet,  his 
motions  and  gestures  had  even  more  art  than  is  suitable  for  an 
orator."  ^ 

The  extreme  Attic  school  was  represented  by  C.  Licinius 
Calvus.*  "  Though  he  handled  his  style  with  knowledge  and 
good  taste,"  writes  Cicero,  "  yet  being  too  critical  of  himself, 
and  fearing  to  acquire  unhealthy  force,  he  lost  even  real  vital- 
ity. Accordingly,  his  speaking,  repressed  by  too  great  scrupu- 
lousness, was  brilliant  to  the  learned  and  those  who  listened 
to  him  attentively,  but  by  the  crowd  and  the  Forum  it  was 
swallowed  like  a  pill."  • 

It  is  important  to  settle  Cicero's  own  position  in  this  con- 
test. He  himself  fancied  that  he  followed  the  true  and  best 
form  of  Atticism.  We  see  by  his  oratorical  works  that  his 
ideas  were  formed  on  the  best  models ;  that  he  was  familiar 
with  all  the  rhetorical  systems  of  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period, 
and  fully  appreciated  all  the  excellencies  of  the  earlier  Roman 
orators,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  Demos- 
thenes. But  taste  had  declined,  and  everything  had  to  be 
overdone  to  satisfy  the  public.     Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  a 

*  Brutusy  xcv,  326. 

*  Bom  May  28,  B.C.  82  ;  died  before  B.C.  47. 

*  BrutuSf  Ixxxii,  284. 
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middle  course,  following  the  style  of  the  Rhodian  school,  a 
branch  or  outgrowth  of  the  Asiatic,  with  strong  Attic  tendencies. 
It  professed  to  abhor  the  luxuriance  and  affectation  of  Asian- 
ism  and  to  aim  at  the  old  directness  and  true  feeling;  but 
Cicero  was  assailed  in  his  own  time  for  exaggeration,  false 
pathos,  and  artificial  rhetoric,  such  as  were  characteristic  of 
Asianism.  Nor  could  we  expect  anjrthing  else.  He  could 
not  restore  a  style  which  the  age  could  not  appreciate,  nor 
rise  to  a  height  for  which  his  native  genius  was  insufficient 
With  him,  however,  Latin  oratory  reached  the  acme  of  its 
development. 

Immediately  after  Cicero,  came  the  Empire  with  its  suppres- 
sion of  free  thought,  and  in  this  the  extreme  style  of  Asiatic 
exaggeration  and  posing  became  the  rage.  Many  literary  men 
endeavored  to  stem  this  tide,  but  in  vain.  The  younger  Pliny 
attempted  to  take  Cicero  as  his  model,  but  the  only  oration  of 
his  that  we  possess  is  merely  a  fulsome  rhetorical  exercise. 
Quintilian  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  the  orator,  full 
of  sound  learning  and  good  sense.  Oratory  was  the  favorite 
study  of  all  literary  men,  and  even  emperors  entered  the  lists 
to  contend  for  pre-eminence.  But  "  art  for  art's  sake "  had 
become  the  aim  in  Uterature  generally ;  and  oratory,  now 
divorced  from  real  feeling,  could  not  but  end  in  affected 
brilliancy  and  false  emotion,  such  as  mark  all  we  know  of 
later  Roman  work. 

Before  the  Romans  came  into  contact  with  Greek  oratory, 
that  art  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  elaborate  and  even  pedantic 
science.  All  the  principles  by  which  a  public  speaker  could 
proceed  had  been  formulated  into  rules  which  even  to  this 
day,  with  or  without  the  speaker's  knowledge,  guide  all  discus- 
sion. Without  going  into  the  minute  details  of  the  system, 
one  may  well  notice  the  scientific  principles  which  had  been 
carefully  mastered  by  Cicero,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  skill  as  an  orator. 
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Naturally  the  first  matter  to  be  attended  to  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  (constitutio  causae).  As  the 
ancient  science  of  rhetoric  had  to  do  with  discourse  of  every 
kind,  all  questions  that  might  arise  were  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  whose  discussion  was  directed  to  acquiring 
knowledge  merely  (^quaestiones  cognitionis)^  and  those  directed 
to  determining  what  action  should  be  taken  as  the  result  of 
the  enquiry  (quaestiones  aciionis).  With  the  former  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here.  They  are  confined  to  philosophical  dis- 
cussion only,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero  are  all  on  practical 
subjects. 

The  practical  questions  included  under  the  quaestiones  actionis 
were  of  several  different  kinds:  they  might  be  judicial  ques- 
tions coming  before  some  form  of  court  {genus  iudiciale)\  they 
might  be  deliberative  and  come  before  an  assembly  or  senate 
{genus  deliberativiim) ;  or  they  might  be  questions  of  praise  or 
blame  in  reference  to  some  particular  person  or  act  not  under 
judicial  investigation  {genus  demonstrativum).  The  last  class 
would  include  eulogies  and  the  like. 

The  oration  itself  had  also  its  divisions,  which  were  estab- 
lished particularly  in  regard  to  \h&  genus  judiciale  z.^  the  most 
important  of  the  three  kinds.  The  exordium  contained  neces- 
sary preliminary  remarks  and  the  approach  to  the  subject. 
The  narraiio  gave  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  was 
founded.  The  propositio  was  the  statement  of  the  theme  or 
view  to  be  maintained,  and  often  contained  ^partitio  or  divi- 
sion of  the  proposition.  The  argumentatio  embraced  the  con- 
firmatio  or  arguments  for  the  main  thesis,  and  the  confutatio 
(refutation  or  refutation  of  real  or  supposed  arguments  of  the 
opponent.  The  address  ended  with  the  peroratio,  the  place 
for  such  application  of  the  argument,  or  appeal  to  the  hearers, 
or  general  remarks,  as  were  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Naturally, 
as  the  art  of  speaking  came  before  the  science,  and  was  at  all 
times  more  or  less  free  from  scientific  trammels,  these  divisions 
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could  not  well  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  each  of  th( 
accordingly  subdivided  into  several  smaller  parts,  which 
according  to  the  character  of  the  oration.  Thus  the  ea. 
contained  Kprincipium  and  an  insinuatio  (the  suggestion 
made  in  order  to  gain  the  favorable  attention  of  the  1 
and  all  the  various  forms  of  proof  had  their  place  as  ^ 
their  names  in  the  confirmation  Even  the  main  divisio 
not  all  clearly  marked,  but  generally  they  can  be  made 
Cicero's  speeches.  For  examples,  see  the  summary  ai 
running  analysis  of  each  oration  in  the  notes. 

With  the  same  particularity  were  the  necessary  duties 
orator  divided,  and  furnished  each  with  its  technical 
inventiOy  the  gathering  of  material ;  disposition  the  arrange 
clocutio^  the  suitable  expression  in  language ;  tnemoria^  th< 
mitting  to  memory ;  actio^  the  delivery.     Under  each  of 
again,  was  a  body  of  lore  with  its  technical  phrases.    E. 
embraced  the  whole  doctrine  of  what  we  should  call  styl 
the   use   of  all  rhetorical   devices,  ornaments   (Jutnind) 
forms  of  speech.    So  that  no  science  was  ever  more  comp 
digested  and  labelled  than  this  of  oratory. 

Of  the  orations  in  the  present  edition,  Roscius^  P 
and  Archias  belong  purely  to  the  genus  iudiciale ;  the  Max 
Law  and  the  four  Orations  against  Catiline  belong  to  the . 
deliberativum. 
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III.     CICERO  AS   AN   ORATOR. 

Cicero's  success  as  an  orator  was  due  none  than  anything 
se  to  his  skill  in  effectively  presenting  the  strong  points  o£  a 
Lse  and  cleverly  covering  the  weak  ones.  For  this  he  had 
ctracM-dinary  natural  talents,  increased  by  very  diligent 
udy  and  practice,  and  never,  even  in  his  greatest  success, 
id  he  relax  the  most  careful  study  of  his  cases  to  this  end. 
ttention  is  called  throughout  the  notes  to  his  felicities  in  this 
ranch  of  his  art,  which,  because  it  is  not  strictly  literary,  is 
Icely  to  be  overlooked,  and  all  the  more  because  such  art  must 
ways  be  carefully  concealed.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
dl  attention  to  it  here  generally,  referring  the  student  to  the 
Dtes  for  details. 

On  the  literary  side  of  oratory,  Cicero's  only  rival  is  Demos- 
lenes,  to  whom  he  is  superior  in  everything  except  moral 
irnestness  and  the  power  that  comes  from  it,  a  quality  which 
ilongs  to  the  man  rather  than  the  orator.  Teuffel  (GrsiA.  der 
dm.  Lit.)  ascribes  to  him  an  extraordinary  activity  of  intel- 
ct,  a  lively  imagination,  quickness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  a 
arvellous  sense  of  form,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  expres- 
on,  an  incisive  and  diverting  wit,  with  the  best  physical 
ivantages.  As  to  his  "form,"  he  speaks  of  it  as  "clear, 
loice,  clean,  copious,  appropriate,  attractive,  tasteful,  and 
irmonious."  The  whole  range  of  tones  from  light  jest  even 
'  tragic  vehemence  was  at  his  command,  and  especially  did 
I  excel  in  an  appearance  of  conviction  and  emotion,  which  he 
icreased  by  an  impassioned  delivery.  Of  course  he  is  not 
ways  at  his  best,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  criticise  his  com- 
ositions  without  a  careful  study  of  the  practical  necessities  of 
le  occasion. 

Thus  Cicero's  style  is  often  criticised  as  redundant  and 
lutological,  a  criticism  which  must  proceed  either  from  igno- 
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ranee  or  inattention.  One  of  the  great  arts  of  the  public  speaker 
is  to  keep  before  his  audience  a  few  points  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  To  accomplish  this,  these  points 
must  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  possible,  but  with  such  art 
that  the  fact  of  repetition  shall  not  be  noticed.  Hence  the 
same  thing  must  often  be  said  again  and  again,  or  else  dwelt 
upon  with  a  profusion  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  idea  to  gain  a  lodgement.  It  was  to  this  art  that  the  late 
Rufus  Choate  owed  his  success  as  an  advocate,  though  the 
literary  critic  would  fain  reduce  his  speeches  to  one-half  their 
length.  Literary  tautology  is  in  fact  a  special  oratorical  virtue. 
A  spoken  word  you  hear  but  once  unless  it  is  repeated,  and 
there  are  things  which  have  to  be  heard  many  times  before 
they  can  have  their  effect. 

Again,  apart  from  "  repetitional "  tautology,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Latin  language  was  in  a  sense  a  rude 
tongue,  lacking  in  nice  distinctions.  Such  distinctions  must 
be  wrought  out  by  a  long-continued  effort  to  express  delicate 
shades  of  thought.  Hence  it  often  becomes  necessary  in  Latin 
to  point  the  exact  signification  of  a  word  or  phrase  capable  of 
several  meanings,  either  by  contrasting  it  with  its  opposite,  or 
else  by  adding  another  word  which  has  an  equally  general 
meaning,  but  which,  like  a  stereoscopic  view,  gives  the  other 
sida  of  the  same  idea,  and  so  rounds  out  and  limits  the  vague- 
ness of  the  first.  Thus  the  two  together  often  produce  as 
refined  distinctions  as  any  language  which  has  a  larger  and 
more  precise  vocabulary. 

In  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law  (i.  3),  for  instance,  we 
have  singulari  eximiaque  virtute.  Here  singulari  might  mean 
simply  odd  (not  found  in  others).  This  of  itself  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  compliment  any  more  than  peculiar  is  in  English,  but 
when  Cicero  adds  eximia  the  two  words  together  convey  the 
idea  that  the  virtus  is  not  only  peculiar  to  Pompey,  but 
exemplary  and  of  surpassing  merit     At  the  same  time  the  two 
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words  allow  the  orator  to  dwell  longer  on  a  point  that  he 
wishes  to  emphasize. 

In  the  same  oration  (v.  12)  the  words  periculum  et  discrimen 
occur.  In  a  treatise  on  synonyms  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  these  two,  because  each  is  very  often  used 
for  the  other  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.     But  when  the 

« 

two  are  used  together,  as  in  this  passage,  they  are  not  tautologi- 
cal, as  would  at  first  appear  to  a  microscopic  critic.  The  first 
refers  to  the  immediate  moment  of  doubt,  the  question  whether 
it  (the  salus)  shall  be  preserved  or  not ;  the  second,  to  the 
ultimate  decisive  moment,  which  determines  that  doubt  and 
finally  decides.  In  English  we  should  ordinarily  put  the  whole 
into  one  (modified)  idea,  and  say  "  most  dangerous  crisis,*'  or 
the  like.  But  the  Latin  has  a  habit  of  dividing  the  two  parts 
of  an  idea  and  stating  each  separately.  Hence  we  have  the 
figure  that  we  call  hendiadys,  which  simply  means  that  one 
language,  or  age,  states  separately  and  co-ordinately  what 
another  language,  or  age,  unites  into  one  complex. 

In  g/oriam  .  .  .  tueri  et  conservare  {the  sdiVCiQ  oration,  v.  12), 
tueri,  the  first  word,  refers  to  the  action  of  the  subject,  the  effort 
to  maintain;  consen^are^  the  second,  to  the  result  [to  be]  attained, 
the  preservation  of  the  glory.  To  complete  the  idea  both  are 
necessary,  because  from  the  general  turn  of  the  thought  both 
the  effort  and  the  result  are  alike  important.  In  this  way  the 
same  general  idea  can  be  artfully  repeated  from  two  different 
points  of  view  without  the  hearer's  suspecting  a  repetition. 

To  such  causes  as  these  is  to  be  attributed  the  frequent  use 
of  words  in  a  manner  often  called  tautological. 
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IV.     LATIN    AND    ENGLISH    STYLE. 

Two  differences  between  Latin  and  English  prose  are  notice- 
able. Latin  prose  is  periodic  in  its  structure  ;  i.e.  the  main 
idea,  instead  of  being  expressed  at  once,  briefly  followed  or  pre- 
ceded by  its  modifications,  all  in  short  detached  sentences  (as 
in  English),  is  so  put  as  to  embrace  all  its  modifying  clauses 
with  itself  in  one  harmonious  whole.  This  is  also  done  at  times 
in  formal  discourse  in  English,  but  in  Latin  it  was  the  prevail- 
ing style.  Though  this  method  of  presentation  seems  to  us 
involved,  yet  it  is  after  all  only  an  artistic  elaboration  of  the 
loose  parenthetical  way  of  speaking  habitual  with  unlettered 
persons,  or,  in  other  words,  it  simply  follows  the  natural 
processes  of  the  human  mind.  But  when  developed  it  allows 
and  stimulates  an  antithetic  balance  of  thought  both  in  sound 
and  sense,  so  that  each  element  of  an  idea  is  brought  into 
notice  by  an  opposing  one,  or  is  so  embroidered  on  the  level 
surface  of  the  main  idea  or  injected  into  it  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  get  its  true  effect  at  the  instant  when  that  effect  is  required.* 

If  we  take  the  opening  period  of  the  oration  for  Roscius 
(p.  2),  the  main  clause  is  credo  ego ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
is  all  the  object  of  credo  in  the  indirect  discourse.  The  main 
verb  of  the  indirect  discourse  is  mirari  (changed  from  miratnini)^ 
with  vos  in  the  accusative  as  its  subject.  The  object  of  mirari 
is  the  indirect  question  quid  sit  quody  etc.,  embracing  all  the 
rest  (changed  from  a  direct  question  quid  est  quod^  etc.).  Again, 
the  subject  of  sit  is  all  that  follows,  being  a  clause  with  quod^ 
of  which  surrexerim  is  the  main  verb  and  all  the  other  clauses 
are  modifiers.  The  clause  cum  .  .  .  sedeant  is  a  kind  of  adverbial 
modifier  of  surrexerim^  while  the  clause  qui  .  .  .  sim  .  .  .  corn- 
par  andus  is  a  kind  of  adjective  modifier  of  ego  the  subject  of 
surrexerim,  and  qui  sedeant  is  a  kind  of  adjective  modifier  of  his, 

1  See  A.  S.  Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  pp.  220-222. 
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Omnes  hi,  etc.,  is  an  independent  sentence,  but  is  connected  in 
thought  with  the  preceding,  and  explains  the  fact  at  which  the 
jurors  are  supposed  to  be  swc^^xxs^d/i.e.  I  suppose  you  wonder, 
etc.,  but  the  fact  is,  etc. 

In  another  sentence,  the  beginning  of  the  Manilian  Law,  we 
have  a  good  example  of  the  antithetic  balancing  of  one  word 
or  clause  against  another  which  marks  the  Latin  periodic  style. 
The  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  —  the  first  concessive, 
introduced  hy  quamquam;  the  second  adversative,  introduced 
by  tamen.  So,  in  the  first,  conspectus  balances  locus,  which  is 
brought  into  relief  by  autem  ("  and  again  ");  while  ad  agendum 
amplissimus  and  ad  dicendum  ornatissimus  are  balanced  in  like 
manner  against  each  other.  In  the  second  part,  the  relative 
clause  qui .  .  .  patuit  (virtually  concessive)  is,  as  usual,  embod- 
ied in  the  main  clause,  bringing  the  relative  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  antecedent  aditu;  voluntas  and  rationes  are  set  in  anti- 
thesis by  sed ;  while  the  main  verb,  prohibuerunt^  comes  last  as 
usual.  The  logical  form  of  the  whole  is,  "Though  political 
speaking  has  its  advantages,  yet  I  have  been  prevented,"  etc. 

By  stating  first  the  leading  thought  (Jioc  aditu,  etc.),  and  putting 
the  verb  at  the  end,  Latin  is  able  to  make  the  main  clause 
active,  thus  partly  disguising  the  art  of  the  antithesis.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  of  great  help  in  reading  to  observe  these  two 
rules :  (i)  that  Latin  puts  first  the  main  idea,  the  key  to  the 
whole ;  and  (2)  that  it  constantly  deals  in  antitheses,  often 
forcing  them  when  they  do  not  naturally  occur  (as  in  amplissi- 
mus and  ornatissimus),  each  thought  or  expression  having  its 
pendant,  like  ornaments  which  go  in  pairs. 

The  second  main  difference  between  Latin  and  English 
prose  style  is  that  in  English  the  emphasis  gravitates  towards 
the  end,  while  in  Latin  the  more  emphatic  word  always  comes 
first.  This  is  not,  like  the  corresponding  usage  in  English, 
a  mere  tendency,  but  a  universal  practice,  which  can  be  and  is 
managed  by  the  writer  with  exquisite  skill,  so  that  a  Latin  prose 
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sentence  bears  on  its  face  its  own  emphasis,  giving  the 
effect  to  the  eye  that  the  best  reader  or  speaker  in  Engli 
to  the  ear. 

Thus  the  first  paragraph  of  the  oration  for  Roscius  i 
cited)  shows  its  emphasis  as  follows  :  "  I  SUPPOSE  (con 
something  he  will  presently  contradict  or  explain)  you  (v 
not,  as  I  do,  know  or  think  of  the  state  of  things)  wonder 
is  that,  etc.,  but  the  fact  is  (implied  as  the  antithesis  of  ti 
phatic  credd)^^  etc.  Again,  otniies  is  emphatic,  i.e.  "  I  am  r 
only  one,  but  all  would  speak  were  it  not  for  circumsta 
which  he  proceeds  to  mention.  Even  videtis  has  an  em 
position  :  "who,  as yoii  see,  are  in  attendance."  Again, j 
oportcre  defendi,  i.e.  "  think  (though  they  do  nothing)  ou 
be  averted  by  a  defence,  but  to  make  the  defence  themselves 

If  we  take  the  beginning  of  the  oration  for  Milo,  there 
same  artistic  arrangement :  "  Though  I  am  AFRAID,^  \ 
men,  that  it  is  not  quite  becoming,  when  I  get  up  to  speal 
very  brave  man^  to  be  alarmed,  and  that  it  is  particularly 
coming,  when  Titus  Annius  himself  is  more  alarmed  f< 
welfare  of  the  state  than  for  his  own,  that  /  in  his  case  c 
show  an  equally  lofty  spirit,  nevertheless  this  strange  forn 
strange  court  terrifies  me  as  I  gaze  on  it,  for  wherever  m 
fall  they  miss  the  customary  appearance  of  the  Forum  an 
old  established  style  of  courts." 

It  is  only  by  attention  to  this  feature  of  Latin  style  ths 
full  force  of  the  author,  with  all  the  implications,  connota 
and  hints,  can  be  clearly  seen. 

^  As  we  might  say,  "  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  it,  but  I  have  d» 
and  so." 
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V.     DELIVERY. 

The  delivery  of  a  Latin  oration  was  marked  by  a  fire  and 
force  of  which  we  have  small  conception.  Though  the  Romans 
were  an  extremely  dignified  and  formal  race,  yet  beneath  the  sur- 
face they  had  all  the  violent  emotions  which  we  in  modern  times 
associate  with  the  Mediterranean  nations.  The  actio  or  delivery 
occupies  one  of  the  first  places  in  ancient  treatises  on  oratory 
(actio  in  dicendo  una  dominatur^  de  Or.  Ill,  Ivi,  213).  The  range 
of  expressed  emotion  was  much  wider  than  is  usual  with  us,  not 
only  in  pitch  of  voice  and  inflection  of  tone,  but  also  in  bodily 
activity,  sometimes  going  beyond  what  the  best  orators  of  the 
time  regarded  as  becoming.  Violent  movements  of  the  arms, 
stamping  of  the  feet,  changes  of  position,  gestures  of  the  whole 
body,  so  that  sometimes  the  knee  would  touch  the  ground, 
were  not  infrequent.  The  Latin  language,  however,  did  not 
have  that  violent  and  sudden  stress  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  on  which  we  depend  for  spasmodic  force.  It  had  instead 
a  more  sustained  and  singing  tone,  capable  of  infinite  variations. 
The  syllabic  accent,  too,  was  very  slight,  and  almost  merged  in 
a  kind  of  rhythmic  ictus  depending  on  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables. 

Hence  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  numerus,  or  suc- 
cession of  long  and  short  syllables,  so  as  to  give,  along  with 
varying  tones  of  emphasis,  an  agreeable  musical  cadence  which 
is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  most  modern  languages.  The  most 
emphatic  words  were  indicated  by  an  intensity  of  tone  through- 
out, as  in  modern  music,  and  the  less  emphatic,  coming  at 
the  end,  v/ere  pronounced  with  a  full,  orotund  utterance,  so  as 
to  round  out  the  period,  but  with  a  descending  stress  rather 
than  with  a  rising  one  such  as  we  have  in  English.  Such  a 
close  as  temeritds  fill  cd7nprdbd7'tt  was  regarded  as  especially 
effective.  So  qu'in  eiusdh?i  homtnls  sit  qui  iviprobos  probet 
probos  Improbdre  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  an  ideal  cadence. 
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VI.     THE    ROMAN    CONSTITUTION. 


In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  Roman  "  State "  had  technically  a  republi- 
can constitution,  that  is,  every  citizen  had  a  share  in  the  government.  But 
not  every  citizen  had  an  equal  share,  partly. from  fixed  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  partly  from  differentiations  in  social  prominence  which  affected 

constitutional  rierhts. 
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I.      CITIZENSHIP  AND   ORDERS   IN   THE   STATE. 

Accordingly  there  were  among  Roman  citizens  three  social  (and  in  a 
manner  political)  ranks  (oreiines)  :  the  Senatorial  Order  (ordo  senatorius)^ 
the  Equestrian  Order  {prdo  equestris)^  and  the  People  {populus^  in  the 
narrower  sense).     The  first  two  of  these  made  up  the  Roman  aristocracy. 

I.  Senatorial  Order.  —  The  Ordo  Senatorius  was  strictly  speaking 
only  another  name  for  the  Senate,  the  members  of  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
life  tenure  of  office,  their  privileges  and  insignia,  and  their  esprit  de  corps^ 
formed  a  kind  of  Peerage.  The  list  of  Senators,  regularly  numbering  300, 
was  in  early  times  made  up  by  the  Censors  at  their  discretion  from  among 
those  who  had  held  high  magistracies.  But  after  the  reforms  of  Sulla 
(B.C.  80)  every  person  who  had  held  the  quaestorship  —  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  regular  magistracy  (see  belovv,  p.  lix)  —  was  lawfully  entitled  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate.  This  aristocracy  was  therefore  an  official  or  bureaucratic 
class.     Their  number  fluctuated,  running  up  to  five  or  six  hundred. 

Nobility,  however,  did  not  really  depend  on  holding  offices  oneself,  but 
on  being  descended  from  an  ancestor  who  had  held  a  curule  office.*  When 
any  person  not  so  descended  was  chosen  a  magistrate,  he  was  called  a 
navus  homo^  and,  though  he  of  course  became  a  member  of  the  Senatorial 
Order,  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  noble.  His  posterity,  however,  would  be- 
long to  the  nobility.  But  such  instances  were  very  uncommon  ;  for  the 
Senate  and  the  magistrates  had  such  control  over  the  elections  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  any  person  not  already  a  member  of  the  nobility  to  be 
chosen  to  any  office  entitling  him  to  enter  the  Senate.  Hence  the  Senato- 
rial Order  and  the  Nobility  were  practically  identical,  and  "  new  men " 

1  Whoever  held  any  curule  office  —  that  is,  dictator,  consul,  interrex,  praitor, 
magister  equitum,  or  curule  aedile  —  secured  to  his  posterity  the  ins  imaginum ; 
that  is,  the  right  to  place  in  the  hall  and  carry  at  funeral  processions  a  wax  mask  of 
this  ancestor,  as  well  as  of  any  other  deceased  members  of  the  family  of  curule  rank. 
The  privilege  was  highly  prized. 

2  Examples  are  Cato  the  Censor,  Marius,  and  Cicero. 
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became  necessarily  identified  with  the  class  to  which  their  posterity  would 
belong,  rather  than  that  from  which  they  themselves  had  come.  This 
double  relation  of  Cicero  —  a  member  of  the  Senate,  but  sprung  from  the 
Equestrian  Order  —  goes  a  great  way  to  explain  what  is  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  in  his  political  career. 

II.  Equestrian  Order.  —  The  title  Equites  was  originally  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  eighteen  centuries  equitum  equo  publico  under  the  Ser- 
vian constitution,  to  whom  a  horse  was  assigned  by  the  state,  together 
with  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly  for  its  support,  and  who  constituted 
the  old  Roman  cavalry.  Those  who  served  equo  publico  had  to  have  the 
squestrian  census,^  i.e.  possess  a  fortune  of  400,000  sesterces  ($20,000) ;  and 
the  horses  were  assigned  by  the  Censors,  as  a  rule,  to  the  young  men  of 
senatorial  families.  These  centuricte  equitum  were  therefore  composed  of 
young  noblemen.  When  they  entered  the  Senate,  they  were  (in  the  later 
years  of  the  republic)  obliged  to  give  up  the  public  horse.  Therefore,  on 
becoming  Senators,  they  voted  in  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  not  with 
the  Equites  (see  p.  Iv,  below).  This  aristocratic  body  had,  however,  long 
before  Cicero*s  time,  ceased  to  serve  in  the  field ;  they  formed  a  parade 
corps  (somewhat  like  the  Royal  Guards  in  England),  from  which  active 
officers  of  the  legion,  tribuni  militumy  were  taken.2 

During  the  time  that  the  equites  equo  publico  still  served  in  the  field  as 
cavalry,  another  body  grew  up  by  their  side,  consisting  of  equites  equo 
privato :  that  is,  persons  of  the  equestrian  census  (having  a  property  of 
400,000  sesterces),  who  had  not  received  a  horse  from  the  state,  but  who 
volunteered  with  horses  of  their  own.  This  body  consisted  mainly  of 
young  men  of  wealth  who  did  not  belong  to  noble  (that  is,  senatorial) 
families.  No  very  distinct  line  was,  however,  drawn  between  the  two 
classes  until  the  Lex  ludiciaria  of  C.Gracchus  (B.C.  123),  which  prescribed 
that  the  iudices  should  not,  as  heretofore,  be  taken  from  the  Senators  (see 
p.  Ixv),  but  from  those  who  possessed  the  equestrian  census,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  not  members  of  the  Senate.  This  law  did  not  formally 
exclude  nobles  who  were  not  members  of  the  Senate  ;  but  the  entire  body 
of  nobility  was  so  far  identified  in  spirit  and  interest  with  the  Senate, 
that  an  antagonism  immediately  grew  up  between  them  and  this  new 
judicial  class.  A  principal  cause  of  the  antagonism  was  that  members  of 
the  Senate  were  prohibited  from  being  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business : 

1  This  requirement  grew  up  only  after  the  establishment  of  the  equites  equo 
privato. 

2  When  the  Roman  equites  ceased  to  serve  as  cavalry,  troops  of  horse  were 
demanded  of  the  allies;  and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  we  find  that  the  Roman  legion 
consisted  exclusively  of  infantry,  the  cavalry  being  mad^  up  of  such  auxiliaive^. 
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while,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  Senate,  by  its  control  over  the 
tions,  virtually  filled  its  own  vacancies,  of  course  from  the  ranks  of 
nobility.  Hence,  as  rich  men  of  non-senatorial  families  were  excluded  i 
a  political  career,  and  so  from  the  nobility,  while  Senators  were  excli 
from  a  business  life,  there  were  formed  during  the  last  century  of  the  re 
lie  two  powerful  aristocracies,  —  the  nobles,  or  Senatorial  Order,  a  goi 
ing  aristocracy  of  rank,  and  the  Equestrian  Order,  an  aristocracy  of  we 
corresponding  to  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  our  day.  The  name  ( 
Equestris  was  given  to  the  latter  body  because  its  members  possessed 
original  equestrian  census :  that  is,  that  amount  of  property  which  w 
have  entitled  them  to  a  public  horse.  From  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  ^ 
taken  the  oppressive  provincial  governors :  the  Equestrian  Order,  or 
other  hand,  furnished  the  publicani^  the  equally  oppressive  tax-gatherei 

The  Equestrian  Order,  Ordo  Equestris^  is  therefore  not  merely  dis 
from  the  centuriae  equitum,  but  strongly  contrasted  with  them.     The 
mer  is  the  wealthy  middle  class,  the  latter  are  the  young  nobility, 
term  equites  is  sometimes  applied  to  both  indiscriminately,  although 
strictly  correct  term  for  the  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order  was  iuc 

III.  PoPULUs.  —  Below  these  two  aristocratic  orders,  in  estate  an 
in  social  position,  were  all  the  rest  of  the  free-born  citizens  not  posses 
a  census  of  400,000  sesterces.  Among  these  there  was  naturally  g 
variety  in  fortune,  cultivation,  and  respectability  ;  but  they  all  had  a  st 
superior  to  that  of  the  libertini  (freedmen)  and  the  foreign  residents, 
was  this  third  class  which  was  under  the  control  of  the  tribuni  plebis 
which  by  its  turbulence  brought  on  all  the  disturbances  which  ultim: 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  1 
ever,  that  these  humbler  citizens  were  debarred  from  political  prefen 
except  by  their  want  of  money,  and  in  fact  many  of  them  rose  to  posit 
of  wealth  and  influence. 

The  populus  (in  the  narrower  sense)  was  often  confounded  with 
plebsy  but  in  reality  the  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the  patru 
was  in  Cicero's  time  historical  rather  than  political.  The  patricians 
been  originally  a  privileged  class  of  hereditary  nobility,  entirely  diff< 
from  the  later  senatorial  nobility ;  but  only  a  few  patrician  families  remai 
and  these,  though  still  proud  of  their  high  birth,  had  no  special  privil 
and  had  been  practically  merged  in  the  Senatorial  Order.  Opposed  t< 
patricians  had  been  originally  the  plebsy  a  class  of  unknown  origin  (| 
ably  foreign  residents)  destitute  of  all  political  rights.  These  had  gi 
ally,  in  the  long  controversies  of  the  earlier  Republican  times,  acqi 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  full  citizens,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senat 
and  Equestrian  Orders  were  of  plebeian  origin.     In  imie  plebs  in  an  enla 
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sense  and  populus  in  its  narrower  acceptation  had  become  synonymous, 
meaning  the  "  third  estate  "  or,  in  other  words,  all  citizens  not  Senators  or 
gquiUs.  Officially,  however,  Populus  (in  its  wider  sense)  includes  all 
Roman  citizens.^ 

Roman  Citizenship. — Roman  citizenship,  like  all  rights  that  have 
grown  up  in  a  long  period  of  time,  included  many  minute  details.  The 
important  points,  however,  may  be  included  under  two  heads :  (i)  political 
rights,  including  those  of  voting  (ius  suffragit)  and  holding  office  {ius 
honorum)^  and  (ii)  civil  rights,  especially  those  securing  personal  freedom 
by  the  right  of  appeal  (ius  provocaiionis)^  etc.,  and  by  other  privileges 
limiting  the  arbitrary  power  of  magistrates  (see  remarks  on  the  imperiunty 
p.  Iviii,  below).  Among  the  civil  rights  were  those  of  trade  {commercUy 
intermarriage  {connubtt)^  making  a  will  (testamentt),  and  others,  which, 
though  affecting  the  status  of  a  man  before  the  law,  were  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  great  political  and  civil  privileges  first  mentioned. 
Full  citizens  of  Rome  (cives  Optimo  iure)  enjoyed  not  only  all  the  civil 
rights  referred  to,  but  also  the  ius  suffragii  et  honorum  ;  but  many  per- 
sons, not  cives  optima  iure,  had  important  civil  rights  without  being  en- 
titled to  vote  or  hold  office.  The  ius  provocationis  was  especially  sought 
after  by  foreigners  as  affording  a  powerful  protection  all  over  the  world  in 
times  when  the  rights  of  common  humanity  were  scantily  recognized. 

Italian  Towns.  —  Roman  citizenship  was  originally  restricted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  a  small  amount  of  adjacent  territory.  But  as 
Rome  enlarged  her  boundaries  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  extended,  in 
different  degrees,  to  the  conquered  Italians. 

A  native  Italian  town  which  lost  its  original  independence  and  was 
absorbed  in  the  Roman  state,  ceased  to  be  a  separate  civitas,  and  became 
a  municipium  ;  its  citizens  now  possessed  Roman  citizenship  as  well  as 
that  of  their  own  town.  This  Roman  citizenship  was  possessed  in  various 
degrees.  Some  municipia  lost  all  rights  of  self-government,  without  receiv- 
ing any  political  rights  at  Rome  in  their  place  :  that  is,  their  political  exist- 
ence was  extinguished,  and  their  citizens  became  mere  passive  citizens  of 
Rome,  with  civil  rights,  but  no  political  ones.  A  second  class  of  towns 
retained  their  corporate  existence,  with  the  right  of  local  self-government, 
but  without  the  Roman  franchise.  The  condition  thus  established  was 
called  ius  Caeritum,  because  the  Etruscan  town  of  Caere  was  taken  as  the 
t3rpe.  The  most  favored  class  of  municipia  retained  all  powers  of  self- 
government,  with  magistrates  of  their  own  election,  at  the  same  time  being 
full  citizens  of  Rome.  If,  as  happened  in  many  cases,  colonists  were  sent 
from  Rome  (or  Latium)  to  occupy  the  conquered  territory,  these  retained 

1  So  in  the  formula  for  the  Roman  government ;  Senatus  Populusque  Romanui, 
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their  full  Roman  citizenship  though  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
Thus  a  class  of  towns  called  ^^/^»ia^,  possessing  special  privileges,  gre 

After  the  Social  War,  which  resulted  (B.C.  90)  in  giving  full  R 
citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Italian  towns  not  already  enj 
it,  there  were  practically  but  three  classes  of  such  towns  :  coloniae^  \ 
cipia,  and  praefecturae.  There  was  no  longer  any  real  distinction  be 
the  coloniae  and  the  municipia^  though  the  former  were  looked  upoi 
more  respect.  The  praefecturaey  however,  had  not  full  rights  of  sel 
ernment,  for  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  pr 
{praefectt)  sent  from  the  capital. 

Provincials.  —  The  foreign  conquests  of  Rome  were  organized  a 
as  possible  as  provinces  (provincial).  The  native  inhabitants  of 
would  not  be  Roman  citizens  at  all,  unless  citizenship,  usually  of  the  1 
grade,  was  specially  conferred  upon  them.  Thus  St.  Paul  was  a  free 
citizen  of  Tarsus,  for  his  father  had  in  some  way  secured  the  lesser  R 
citizenship,  which  conferred  civil  rights  but  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
of  suffrage  or  any  other  political  privileges  (see  p.  liii,  above). 

Freedmen.  —  Besides  the  free-born  citizens  (ingenut)y  the  Roman 
included  a  large  class  of  libertini  or  freedmen.  Manumitted  slaves  be 
citizens,  but  their  exact  status  was  a  standing  subject  of  controvei 
politics.  In  Cic6ro's  time  they  voted  in  the  four  city  tribes,  though 
had  been  various  attempts  to  make  them  eligible  for  membership  in  a 
tribes  so  that  their  suffrages  might  count  for  more  (see  under  Assem 
p.  Iv,  below).  Throughout  the  history  of  the  republic,  there  v 
constant  tendency  to  extend  the  suffrage,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  1 
classes. 

The  government  of  this  complex  assemblage  of  citizens  was  ii 
hands  of  a  still  more  complex  system  of  magistrates  and  assemblies, 
in  our  own  day,  we  must  distinguish  the  Legislative^  the  Executive,  an 
Judicial,  though  these  various  branches  of  the  statQ  authority  were  n 
scrupulously  kept  separate  as  with  us. 

II.      THE   PUBLIC   ASSEMBLIES. 

The  Legislative  (or  law-making)  power  proper  resided  in  the  I 
Assemblies  (comitia).  There  were,  in  Cicero's  time,  two  principal  a 
blies,  both  of  them  having  as  their  basis  the  thirty-five  local  tribes 
which  the  whole  people  were  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 

I.     Comitia  Centuriata. —  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  gresLt  cor 
was    the    military    organization   of   Servius   TuUius   endowed   with 
political  powers  at   the   foundation   of  the   republic.      Later  it  wa 
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organized  upon  the  basis  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  There  is  no  precise  state- 
ment as  to  either  the  time  or  the  manner  of  this  reorganization.  It  must, 
howeter,  have  taken  place  between  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars,  and, 
according  to  one  theory,  was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The  old 
division  of  the  people  into  five  classes  (according  to  wealth)  ^  being  retained, 
for  each  tribe  there  were  now  formed  two  centuries  of  each  class,  one  of 
sentores  (above  45),  one  of  iuniores,  making  in  all  350  centuries.  To  these 
were  added  18  centuries  of  equites  (the  young  men  of  senatorial  families,  see 
p.  li),  guilds  of  smiths,  carpenters,  horn  blowers,  and  trumpeters,  and  a 
century  of  freedmen  and  capite  censi  (those  who  had  no  property)  —  373  in 
all.  Each  century  had  one  vote,  determined  by  the  majority  of  its  voters. 
These  comitia  were  regularly  presided  over  by  the  consul ;  they  elected  all 
the  higher  magistrates,  and  had  full  power  of  making  laws,  as  well  as  juris- 
diction in  criminal  cases  so  far  as  this  had  not  been  transferred  to  the 
Quaestiones  Perpetuae?" 

II.  Comitia  Tributa.  —  Legislation  had,  before  Cicero's  time,  how- 
ever, practically  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tribal  assembly  {Coniitia  Tri- 
buta).    There  were  two  distinct  assemblies  which  passf  d  under  this  name  : 

(a)  The  Comitia  Tributa  proper,  an  assembly  if  the  entire  people 
according  to  the  thirty-five  tribes  (each  tribe  having  one  vote),  which 
elected  the  inferior  magistrates  (curule  aedile,  quaestor,  etc.),  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  praetor. 

{b)  The  far  more  important  tribal  assembly  of  the  plebeians  exclusively, 
presided  over  by  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  Strictly  speaking,  this  latter 
was  not  comitia^  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  composed  of  the  whole  people, 
populus^ — the  patricians  being  excluded  from  it.  But  these  were  now 
reduced  to  a  few  noble  families,  whose  members  would  not  have  cared  to 
take  part  in  this  democratic  assembly  even  if  they  had  been  permitted ;  and 
by  the  Hortensian  Law  (B.C.  287)  acts  of  this  assembly,  plebiscita,  had 
received  the  validity  of  laws.  This  plebeian  assembly  elected  the  plebeian 
magistrates  (tribunes,  plebeian  aediles).  It  was  also  the  principal  organ  for 
making  laws. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata^  which  elected  the  higher  magistrates,  being 
originally  a  military  organization,  could  only  be  convened  outside  the  city, 
and  accordingly  met  in  the  Campus  Martius  or  parade-ground.  The 
Comitia  Tributa,  however,  being  purely  a  civil  assembly,  usually  met  in 
the  Forum,  but  could  be  convened  in  any  suitable  place. 

III.  Comitia  Curiata.  —  A  third  assembly,  the  Comitia  Ciiriata^ 
more  ancient  than  the  other  two,  retained  only  certain  formal  functions, 

1  See  p.  Ixii.  2  See  p.  Ixv. 
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especially  that  of  ceremonially  investing  the  consuls  with  the  imperim 
military  authority  (see  p.  Iviii,  below).i     It  had  no  longer  any  real  p 
or  political  importance.     Membership  in  the  comiiia  curiata  was  origii 
confined  to  patricians,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  restriction  was 
tinued  in  Cicero's  time. 

CoNTio.  —  Besides  these  assemblies,  there  were  meetings,  theoreti 
for  discussion,  called  contiones.  A  contio  could  be  called  by  any  magis 
who  had  a  matter  to  lay  before  the  people,  and  was  held  regularly  ii 
Comitium  or  the  Forum.^  After  a  rogatio  (proposition  of  a  law)  had 
offered,  such  a  meeting  was  regularly  convened  in  order  that  the  vt 
might  hear  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  After  that,  on  the  same 
subsequent  occasion,  the  comitia  voted  on  the  bill,  Yes  or  No,  at  a  re{ 
meeting  for  that  purpose. 

III.      THE   SENATE. 

The  Roman  Senate  {senatus)^  as  its  name  indicates,  was  originall) 
**  council  of  elders  "  (cf.  the  Homeric  /3oi;X^  7cp6iTwi'),  advisers  of  the  1 
It  had,  therefore,  stri£|tly  speaking,  no  authority  to  make  laws  or  to  enf 
their  execution,  and  its  votes  were  simply  consulta,  i.e.  matters  agreed  i 
as  advisable,  and  its  power  was  auctoritas.  When  annual  magistn 
succeeded  the  regal  power,  this  advisory  function  continued,  but  th« 
fluence  of  the  Senate  increased,  and  the  increase  went  on  until,  in 
third  century  B.C.,  this  body  came  to  be  the  actual  (though  not  for 
governing  power  in  the  state,  and  its  consulta  became  ordinances^  by  w 
the  Senate  directed  the  administration  of  the  whole  state,  though  it 
had  no  power  to  pass  laws,  and  was  itself  subject  to  the  laws.  The  oi 
ization  of  a  new  provmce,  for  example,  was  an  executive  measure,  pi 
force  not  by  a  law  of  the  people,  but  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Senate  ; 
in  this  ordinance  was  embodied  the  entire  authority  of  Rome  over 
province,  except  so  far  as  this  was  defined  by  general  laws  passed  by 
whole  people. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Senate,  though  originally  a  "  council," 
by  the  time  of  Cicero  absorbed  a  great  part  of  the  legislative  as  wel 
the  executive  power  in  the  state. 

For  membership  in  the  Senate,  see  p.  1,  above. 

The  Senate  could  only  be  called  together  by  some  magistrate  regul 

1  This  was  done  annually  by  passing  a  law  called  lex  curiaia  de  imperio. 
such  occasions  the  thirty  curiae  were  represented  by  bailiffs  {lictores). 

3  For  an  example  of  an  address  at  such  a  meeting  see  the  Oration  for  the  M 
ian  Law. 
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possessing  the  imperium  (usually  the  Consul),  or  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  (tribuni plebis) :  the  magistrate  who  summoned  it  also  presided,  and 
laid  before  it  {referre)  the  business  for  which  it  was  convened.  He  might 
at  this  point  give  his  own  judgment.  He  then  proceeded  to  ask  (rogare)  the 
Senators  individually  their  opinions  {sententiae).  The  order  was  to  ask  in 
their  turns  the  consulares,  praetoriiy  and  aedilicii  (that  is,  those  who  sat  in 
the  Senate  by  virtue  of  having  held  these  offices  respectively).  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  senatores  pedarii — i.e.  those  who  had  held  no  curule 
office  —  had  the  ius  sententiae^  or  right  to  debate.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  instances  of  their  having  taken  part  in  discussion.  If  the  annual 
election  had  already  taken  place, — which  was  usually  in  July,  six  months 
before  the  new  magistrates  assumed  their  offices,  —  the  magistrates  elect 
(designati)  were  called  upon  before  their  several  classes.  The  princeps 
Senatus  (see  note.  Cat.  iii.,  sect.  lo)  was  called  upon  first  of  all,  when  there 
were  no  consules  designate  The  presiding  officer,  however,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  vary  the  order,  and  honor  or  slight  any  Senator  by  calling  upon 
him  extra  ordinetn.  For  a  deliberative  oration,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
see  Catiline  iv. 

As  the  Senate  was  primarily  a  body  of  councillors,  its  business  was  as 
a  rule  laid  before  it  in  general  terms,  not  in  any  special  form  for  action  : 
each  Senator  could,  as  he  chose,  give  his  judgment  in  full,  by  argument 
{sententiam  dicere)^  or  by  simply  expressing  his  assent  to  the  judgment  of 
another  (verbo  adsentiri).  No  Senator  had  a  right  to  introduce  any  matter 
formally  by  motion,  as  with  us,  but  it  was  possible  for  a  Senator,  when 
called  on,  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  subject  not  included  in  the  ques- 
tions referred.  The  vote  was  taken  by  a  division  {discessid),  i.e.  the 
Senators  went  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  house.  When  a  majority  had 
decided  in  favor  of  any  sentential  it  was  written  out  in  proper  form  by  the 
secretaries  {scribae)^  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  its  principal  supporters  {adesse  scribundd)^  and 
promulgated.  An  example  of  a  formal  resolution  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  chapter  of  Cicero's  Fourteenth  Philippic. 

IV.      THE   EXECUTIVE. 

The  Consuls.  —  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  their  absolute  author- 
ity {imperium),  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  vested  in  two  Consuls  (originally 
praetores).  Gradually,  however,  these  autocratic  powers  were  limited  by 
various  checks,  so  that  in  one  sense  a  Consul  had  no  more  power  than  the 
president  of  a  modern  republic.  He  could,  it  is  true,  do  anything  in  his 
year  of  office  without  lawful  question  from  anybody;  yet,  as  he  cculd  be 
called  to  account  at  the  end  of  his  term,  any  violation  oi  l\ve  cotv9.\aX\i\a.otv 
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was  extremely  dangerous.  Particularly  was  this  true  in  regard  to  objec- 
tions from  any  one  of  the  ten  tribunes.^  The  danger  of  transgressing 
this  limitation  was  so  immediate  that  it  was  rarely  incurred,  and  practically 
in  almost  all  cases  the  "  veto  "  (intercessio)  of  a  tribune  was  sufficient  to 
stop  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  curule  magistrates.  Another  limitation 
on  the  consular  power  came  from  the  curious  Roman  arrangement  of 
co-ordinate  magistrates  or  "  colleagues."  The  objection  of  one  consul  was 
sufficient  to  annul  any  act  of  the  other.  This  principle  also  applied  to 
other  magistracies,  so  that  the  wheels  of  government  could  be  stopped  by 
any  colleague  of  equal  rank.  To  override  such  an  objection  was  an  act  of 
unconstitutional  violence,  which,  however,  was  of  ten' practised  when  public 
opinion  could  be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  illegal  action.  In  practice,  the  two 
consuls  either  took  turns  in  the  administration  (sometimes  alternating 
month  by  month)  or  agreed  upon  a  division  of  functions. 

The  consuls  were  regularly  elected  in  July  and  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  first  day  of  the  following  January.  They  possessed  two  kinds  of 
authority,  — potestas^  or  power  in  general  (which  all  magistrates  had  in 
some  degree),  and  imperium^  military  or  sovereign  power,  as  of  a  general 
in  the  field.  This  imperium  was  originally  exercised  by  the  consuls,  not 
only  in  the  army  but  in  the  city,  so  that  they  had  absolute  authority  of  life 
or  death  ;  but  this  was  limited,  early  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  by  the 
Lex  Valeria^  which  gave  every  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  {ius  pravocationis) 
to  the  comitia  centuriata  (see  p.  321,  below)  against  a  sentence  of  capital 
or  corporal  punishment,  and  later  by  the  Lex  Porcia^  which  forbade  the 
scourging  of  citizens.  By  the  Lex  Sempronia  of  Caius  Gracchus  the  right 
of  appeal  in  capital  cases  was  established  even  against  the  military 
imperium.^  In  other  respects,  however,  the  military  imperium  remained 
practically  absolute,  but  it  could  not  be  exercised  inside  the  walls,  except 
by  virtue  of  the  senatus  consultumy  "  Dent  operam  consules  ne  quid  res  pub- 
lica  detriment!  capiat,"  which  revived  the  ancient  powers  of  the  consuls  and 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law.*  After  the  SuUan  reforms 
(B.C.  80)  the  consuls  did  not  receive  the  military  imperium  until  their  year 
of  office  had  expired  and  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  their  provinces.* 
The  civil  powers  of  the  consuls  were  analogous  to  those  of  any  chief 

1  See  p.  Ixii. 

2  Of  the  other  regular  magistrates  only  the  praetors  possessed  the  imperium 
(see  p.  lix).  The  imperium  was  formally  conferred  on  the  consuls  by  the  comitia 
curiata  (see  p.  Ivi). 

8  Cf.  Crucifixion  of  a  Roman  Citizen,  sect.  6. 
^  See  note  on  Cat.  i.,  sect.  2  (p.  100, 1.  12). 
s  See  p.  Ixi. 
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magistrate.  Most  important  among  them  were  the  right  to  call  together, 
consult,  and  preside  over  the  Senate,  and  the  right  to  convene  the  cotnitia 
centurkUa  and  preside  over  the  election  of  the  higher  curule  magistrates. 
For  the  consular  auspicia^  see  p.  Ixiii,  below. 

PRiETORS.  —  Praetor  was  the  original  Italic  title  of  the  consuls,  but,  as 
the  result  of  the  agitation  for  the  Licinian  Laws,  in  B.C.  366,  a  special  mag- 
istrate of  that  name  was  elected  "  who  administered  justice,  a  colleague  of 
the  consuls  and  elected  under  the  same  auspices."  1  Gradually  other  prae- 
tors were  added,  until  in  the  time  of  Cicero  there  were  eight.  They  were 
essentially  judicial  officers,  and  their  functions  were  assigned  by  lot.^  As 
curule  magistrates,  however,  they  could  on  occasion  command  armies  or 
assist  the  consuls  in  emergencies  (see  Cat.  iii.  5),  and  were  assigned  as 
proprietors  to  provinces  abroad  after  their  year  of  office.^  Like  the  consuls, 
they  were  regularly  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata  in  July  and  began  to 
serve  on  the  first  of  the  following  January. 

QUitSTORS.  —  The  quaestors  {quae stores),  ox  public  treasurers,  were  in 
Cicero's  time  twenty  in  number.  Two  (called  quaestores  urbani)  had  charge 
of  the  treasury  and  archives  at  Rome,  while  the  others  were  assigned  to  the 
several  military  commanders  and  provincial  governors,  to  serve  as  quarter- 
masters and  paymasters.  The  quaestors  entered  upon  office  on  Dec.  5, 
when  they  drew  lots  to  determine  their  respective  places  of  service.* 

CuRSUS  HoNORUM.  —  No  one  could  be  chosen  praetor  until  he  had 
been  quaestor,  or  consul  until  he  had  been  praetor.  These  three  magis- 
tracies, then,  formed  a  career  of  office  —  the  so-called  cursus  honorum  — 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  every  ambitious  Roman  to  complete  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  be  elected  quaestor  a  man  had  to  be  at  least  30  years  old,^  and 
the  lowest  legal  ages  for  the  praetorship  and  the  consulship  were  40  and  43 
respectively.  The  consulship  could  in  no  case  be  held  until  three  years 
after  the  praetorship.  Consuls  and  praetors  were  curule  magistrates,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  quaestor.  The  office  of  curule  aedile  (see 
below)  was  often  held  between  the  quaestorship  and  the  praetorship,  but  it 
was  not  a  necessary  grade  in  the  cursus  honorum.  The  minimum  age  for 
this  office  was  the  twenty-seventh  year. 

1  He  was,  however,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  consul,  who  had  mat  or  potest  as. 

2  See  p.  Ixv. 
'  See  p.  Ixi. 

*  They  were  originally  appointed  by  the  consuls,  but  in  Cicero's  time  were  elected 
by  the  comitia  tributa.  The  practical  management  of  the  treasury  was  with  the  clerks 
{icribae  quaestorii),  as  in  our  modern  civil  service.  These  formed  a  permanent  and 
powerful  corporation.    Cf.  Cat.  iv.,sect.  15  (p.  149,  11.  10,  11). 

5  In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  age  was  27. 
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iEDiLES.  —  The  sediles  (from  aedes^  a  temple)  were  four  magistra 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  police  of  the  city,  crim 
jurisdiction  with  the  power  of  imposing  fines,  the  care  of  the  gas 
public  buildings,  etc.  They  did  not  form  a  board  {colUgium)^  but  wer 
two  grades,  two  being  necessarily  plebeians,  while  the  other  two,  the  cm 
adiles,  who  ranked  with  the  higher  magistrates,  might  be  patricians.  ' 
aedileship  was  not  a  necessary  step  in  a  political  career,  but  it  was  eag 
sought,  between  the  qusestorship  and  the  prsetorship,  by  ambitious  n 
for  the  reason  that  the  superintendence  of  the  public  games  gave  g 
opportunity  for  gaining  popular  fairor.  A  certain  sum  was  appropris 
from  the  public  treasury  for  these  games  ;  but  an  aedile  who  wishe< 
rise  to  higher  positions,  and  not  to  be  thought  mean,  took  care  to  ac 
good  sum  from  his  own  pocket.^ 

LiCTORs,  Insignia,  etc.  —  The  consuls  and  praetors  were  accompai 
by  special  ofificers  called  lictors  {lictores)^  who  were  at  the  same  tim 
symbol  of  the  supreme  power  and  the  immediate  ministers  of  the  will 
the  magistrates.  They  carried  a  bundle  of  rods  and  an  axe  bound 
gether  (the  fasces)^  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  flogging  and  death  acc< 
ing  to  the  regular  Roman  mode  of  execution.  Each  consul  had  tw< 
lictors,  each  praetor  had  six.  After  the  right  of  appeal  was  established  i 
p.  Iviii,  above),  the  lictors  did  not  carry  the  axe  inside  the  city.  Besi 
the  "  imperial  "  lictors,  all  magistrates  were  attended  by  ministers  of  van 
kinds,  viatores  (summoners),  praecones  (criers),  and  slaves.  All  the  cui 
magistrates  wore  as  a  mark  of  authority  the  toga  praetexta  (white  wit 
crimson  border),  and  the  latiis  clavus  (or  broad  stripe  of  crimson)  on 
front  of  the  tunic.  As  commanders  of  armies,  they  wore  instead  of 
toga  the  paludamentum^  a  kind  of  cloak  entirely  of  crimson.  In  fact, 
majesty  of  the  law  was  symbolized  in  the  most  striking  manner  in 
case  of  all  magistrates  except  the  tribunes,^  who,  as  champions  of  the  // 
wore  no  distinguishing  dress,  the  quaestors  and  the  plebeian  aediles. 

Proconsuls  and  Propr^tors.  —  All  the  magistrates  so  far  mentio 
were  elected  annually.  When  it  was  desired  to  retain  the  services  c 
consul  or  a  praetor  after  his  term  had  expired,  his  imperium  was  exten 
{^prorogatum)  by  the  Senate,  and  he  was  known  as  a  proconsul  ot propra 
It  was  only  the  military  imperiitm  that  was  thus  prorogued,*  not  the  c 

1  Cf.  Impeachment  of  Verres,  sects.  37-40  (pp.  41,  42)  •,  Plunder  of  Syrac 
sect.  19  (p.  58,  11.  2-5). 

2  See  Fig.  25,  p.  290,  below. 
8  See  p.  Ixii. 

*  Sometimes  a  private  citizen  was  invested  with  the  tmperium  and  called 
consul  (see  ManiL  Law,  sect.  62). 
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power.  Thus  the  proconsul  had  no  authority  within  the  city,  and  could 
not,  like  the  consul,  call  together  the  Senate  or  an  assembly  of  the 
people. 

As  the  **  state  "  grew,  it  became  customary  to  commit  the  government 
of  conquered  provinces  to  proconsuls  and  propraetors,  and  to  this  end  the 
prorogation  of  the  tmperium  for  a  second  year  became  regular.  After  the 
time  of  Sulla,  all  provinces  were  so  governed,^  one  of  his  laws  providing 
that  the  consuls  and  praetors  should  set  out  for  their  provinces  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  in  the  city.^  No  difference  was  made 
between  the  power  of  a  proconsul  and  that  of  a  propraetor.  Both  officers 
had  the  full  military  and  civil  command  and  were  almost  absolute  mon- 
archs,  except  for  their  liability  to  be  afterwards  called  to  account  (cf.  p.  Ivii, 
above).  Their  opportunities  for  plunder  were  almost  unlimited.^  Their 
power,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  city  itself,  in  which  they  were  mere 
private  citizens.  Hence  it  often  happened  that  a  commander,  on  returning 
from  his  province,  remained  outside  the  city  so  as  to  retain  his  military 
tmperium  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Censors.  —  The  censors  [censor es)  were  two  in  number,  elected  from 
men  of  consular  dignity  (consulares)^  originally  at  a  minimum  interval  of 
four  years,  afterwards  once  in  five  years,  —  the  interval  called  a  lustrum ^  — 
and  holding  office  for  eighteen  months.  They  ranked  as  magistratus 
maioreSf  but  did  not  possess  the  tmperium,  and  had  no  power  to  convene 
either  the  Senate  or  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Their  functions  were  — 
(i)  to  inspect  the  registry  of  citizens  of  every  class  and  order ;  (2)  to 
punish  immorality,  by  removal  from  the  Senate,  the  equestrian  cen- 
turies, or  the  Tribe  (nota  censoria,  infamia,  ignominid) ;  (3)  to  superintend 
the  finances  (giving  out  contracts  for  collecting  the  revenues)  and  the  public 
works.  In  the  intervals  of  the  censorship,  these  last  were  under  the  care 
of  the  aediles  (see  p.  Ix,  above).  Sulla  tacitly  abolished  the  office  of 
censor,  but  it  was  revived  in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  B.C. 
70. 

The  property  registration,  of  which  the  censors  had  charge,  was  called 
census,  and  on  it  depended  not  only  taxation  but  the  position  of  a  citizen 
in  the  centuriae  (see  p.  Iv,  above,  on  the  comitia  centuriata).  The  classes 
under  the  census  were  divided  as  follows  : 

1  After  the  Sullan  reforms  (b.c.  80)  the  military  imperium  was  not  enjoyed  by 
the  consuls  and  praetors  until  their  year  of  civil  magistracy  had  expired. 

2  This  arrangement  was  changed  by  a  law  of  Pompey  (b.c.  52)  which  provided 
that  five  years  should  intervene  between  the  magistracy  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment.    See  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  xxiii,  above. 

*  Cf.  Impeachment  of  Verres. 
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First  class :  having  property  valued  at  100,000  asses  or  more. 
Second  class:       «  «  «       «     75,000     «      «     « 

Third  class:       «  «  «       «     50,000     «     «     « 

Fourth  class :       "  "  "     • "    25,000     «     «     « 

Fifth  class:      «  «  «       «    11,000     «     «     « 

The  census  of  a  Roman  eques  was,  in  Cicero's  time,  400,000  sesterces, 
and  this  provision  was  one  of  long  standing. 

Tribuni  Plebis.  —  Side  by  side  with  the  "  kingly  "  magistrates  there 
had  arisen  a  class  of  magistrates  of  the  people  whose  only  privileges  origi- 
nally were  prohibitive,  but  who  had  come  to  have  great  power  in  the 
state. 

The  Tribuni  Plebis  (or  Plebi)^  ten  in  number  and  elected  by  the  Comitia 
Tribtita^  were  the  magistrates  of  that  portion  of  the  people  (a  state  within 
the  state)  known  as  the  Plebs,  The  plebeians  at  this  epoch,  however,  com- 
posed the  whole  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  families  of  the 
patrician  aristocracy  (such  gentes  as  the  Cornelian,  Julian,  i^milian,  Clau- 
dian).^  Not  being  technically  magistrates  of  the  city  or  the  whole  people, 
but  only  of  a  single  class,  the  tribunes  did  not  possess  the  imperium^  but 
only  potestas^  had  no  real  executive  power,  and  indeed  were  not  magistrates 
at  all  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  their  persons 
were  held  sacred,  and  they  had  two  very  important  and  wide-reaching  func- 
tions :  I.  The  right  of  interfering,  ius  intercedendi  f'veto"),  to  arrest 
almost  any  act  of  another  magistrate.  (This  right  practically  extended 
to  a  veto  on  legislation,  elections,  and  ordinances  of  the  Senate,  these 
being  all  under  the  direction  of  magistrates.)  2.  The  right  to  hold  the 
assembly  of  the  plebsy  organized  by  tribes.  In  this  assembly,  known  as 
comitia  tributa,  the  plebeian  magistrates  (tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles)  ^ 
were  chosen,  and  laws  were  passed,  plebiscita^  which  of  course  were  origi- 
nally binding  only  upon  the  plebsy  but  which,  by  the  Hortensian  Law  (B.C. 
287),  received  the  force  of  leges  (see  p.  Iv,  above) ;  fines  were  likewise 
imposed  by  this  assembly. 

Out  of  these  original  powers  had  been  developed  a  very  extensive 
criminal  jurisdiction,  which  made  the  tribunes  and  aediles  the  chief  prose- 
cuting officers  of  the  republic,  the  tribunes  acting  in  cases  of  a  political 
character.  This  order  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  when 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  entrusted  to  the  standing  courts, 
quaestiones  perpetuae,  established  by  him  (see  p.  Ixv,  below).  But  Sulla's 
provisions  were  abolished  by  Pompey  (B.C.  70),  the  people  fancying  that 
the  corruptions  of  the  courts  could  be  remedied  by  restoring  this  power  to 

^  See  p.  Hi.  2  See  p.  Ix. 
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the  tribunes.  The  tribunes  also  had  authority  to  convene  the  Senate  and 
bring  business  before  it,  preside,  and  take  part  in  debate.  These  privileges 
they  acquired  very  early,  by  irregular  practice  passing  into  custom,  rather 
than  by  any  special  enactment. 

The  Auspices. — The  absolute  continuity  of  the  government,  which 
was  more  necessary  at  Rome  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  a  kind  of  theo- 
cratic idea  in  the  constitution,  was  secured  by  a  curious  contrivance.  The 
**  regular  succession  '*  in  Roman  magistrates  was  as  rigid  as  later  in  the 
Church.  The  welfare  of  the  state  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  favor 
of  the  gods,  and  this  could  only  be  transferred  from  one  officer  to  another 
by  an  election  which  was  practically  a  religious  ceremony  in  which  both 
officers  took  part.  This  favor,  technically  known  as  the  auspicia^  would 
lapse  unless  the  election  and  inauguration  were  rightly  performed.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  taking  the  auspices^  a  regular  process  of  religious 
divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  etc.,  according  to  a  very  antiquated  ritual 
(see  below). 

Augurs.  —  The  magistrates  alone  were  authorized  to  consult  the 
auspices,  that  is,  to  observe  the  various  signs  by  which  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  declare  their  will  with  regard  to  the  state.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  auspices,  however,  which  had  been  developed  into  an  extremely 
technical  science  (ius  augurium)^  was  in  the  hands  of  a  much  honored 
body  {collegium)  of  distinguished  citizens,  called  augurs  {augures).  These 
were  not  themselves  magistrates,  but  simply  the  official  interpreters  of  the 
ius  auguriunti  which  they  alone  were  supposed  to  know.  Since  all  impor- 
tant public  acts  (especially  the  holding  of  the  comitid)  were  done  auspicato 
(i.e.,  under  authority  of  the  auspices),  the  augurs  naturally  came  to  have 
great  political  influence.  Their  interpretation  and  advice  could  be  disre- 
garded, but  such  disregard  was  at  the  risk  of  the  magistrate  and  was 
almost  sure  to  affect  his  popularity,  especially  if  misfortune  followed.^  The 
augurs  held  office  for  life.  Originally  they  had  the  right  to  fill  vacancies 
OR  their  board,  but  later  such  vacancies  were  sometimes  filled  by  election 
by  the  people.*    Cicero  himself  became  an  augur,  B.C.  53. 

Interrex. — Whenever  there  was  a  suspension  of  legal  authority,  by 
vacancy  of  the  chief  magistracy,  it  was  understood  that  the  auspicia  — 
which  were  regularly  in  possession  of  the  magistrates  —  were  lodged  (in 
accordance  with  the  most  ancient  custom)  with  the  patrician  members  of 
the  .Senate  until  new  magistrates  should  be  inaugurated.  The  renewal -of 
the  regular  order  of  things  was  begun  by  the  patrician  senators  coming 
together  and  appointing  one  of  their  own  number  as  iyiterrex.     He  held 

1  Thus  they  were  a  conservative  influence  in  the  state. 

2  The  rule  in  this  matter  was  several  times  changed  by  lavj. 
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office  for  five  days,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth  and  poss 
of  the  auspicia  ;  then  he  created  a  successor,  who  might  hold  the  comit 
the  election  of  consuls,  but  who  usually  created  another  successor  foi 
purpose. 

Dictator.  —  The  dictator  was  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  possf 
absolute  power,  appointed  by  the  consuls,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sena 
times  of  great  public  danger.  Properly  he  held  office  for  but  six  mc 
The  laws  of  appeal,  and  other  safeguards  of  individual  liberty,  had  a< 
no  force  against  this  Magistrate.  In  later  times  (after  B.C.  202)  diet 
were  no  longer  appointed,  but  instead  the  Senate,  when  occasion  aros 
vested  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power.^  Sulla,  and  afterwards  C 
revived  the  name  and  authority  of  the  dictatorship  ;  but  in  their  cas 
office  became  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty,  since  each  of  them 
appointed  dictator  for  life  (perpetuo).  'Y\\.^ .  Magister  Equitum,  appo 
by  the  Dictator,  stood  next  in  command  to  him  and  also  had  the  impet 

V.      THE  COURTS. 

Our  division  of  legal  business  into  civil  and  criminal^  though 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  Roman  classification  of  cases  as  causae  pri\ 
and  causae  publicaCy  still  affords  the  most  convenient  basis  for  an  ur 
standing  of  the  ancient  courts. 

In  Civil  Cases  between  individual  citizens  as  well  as  foreign  resid 
the  jurisdiction,  originally  belonging  to  the  king,  was,  on  the  establishi 
of  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  consuls,  but  in  the  times  with  whicl 
are  especially  concerned,  it  rested  with  the  praetors.  The  praetor  urbi 
had  charge  of  all  civil  cases  between  Roman  citizens ;  the  praetor  peregn 
of  all  civil  suits  to  which  an  alien  was  a  party.  Civil  processes  were  vai 
and  complicated,  and,  since  none  of  the  orations  in  this  edition  were  spc 
in  such  cases,  they  may  be  left  out  of  account  here. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  also  originally  rested  with   thS  king,  i 
later,  with  the  magistrates  (consuls,  etc.)  who  succeeded  him.     But  by 
various  laws   concerning  appeal,  the  trial  of  all  important  offences 
transferred  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people.     In  accordance  with  its  or 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  bodies  was  always  theoretically  an  appellant  ji 
diction.     The  case  was  supposed  first  to  be  decided  by  the  magistrate,  ^ 
having  given  notice  (diem  dicere)  to  the  defendant  (reus),  brought  forwai 
bill  (rogaiio)  enacting  the  punishment.     If  the  case  was  a  capital  one, 
involving  the  life  or  status  of  a  Roman  citizen,  it  was  brought  before 
comitia  centuriata  convened  by  the  magistrate  for  the  purpose,  and  deci< 
like  any  other  question.     It  would  appear  that  any  curule  magistrate 

1  See  p.  Iviii. 
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well  as  the  tribunes  could  take  such  action.     If  the  case  involved  only  a 
fine,  it  was  tried  before  the  comitia  tributa  by  an  aedile  or  tribune. 

These  methods  of  trial  were  practically  superseded  after  the  time  of 
Sulla  by  the  establishment  of  the  standing  courts  (see  below).  They  were, 
however,  sometimes  revived,  as  in  Cicero's  own  case. 

It  had  always  been  competent  for  the  people  to  establish  a  quaesiio  or 
investigation  to  try  persons  suspected  of  crimes  (quaesiiones  extraordi- 
nariae).  After  the  analogy  of  this  proceeding,  Sulla  established  standing 
courts  {quaestiones  perpetuae)  differing  from  previous  quaestiones  only  in 
that  they  were  continuous  instead  of  being  appointed  upon  any  particular 
occasion.  It  was  before  these  that  most  crimes  were  tried.^  Examples  of 
such  trials  are  found  in  Rose.  Am.  (p.  i)  and  Vertes  (p.  26). 

Such  a  court  consisted  of  a  presiding  judge,  quaesitor  {praetor y  or  index 
quaestionis)^  who  caused  a  jury  {indices)  to  be  impanelled  and  sworn  (hence 
called  inrati)y  varying  in  number  in  the  different  courts  and  at  different 
times,  to  try  the  case  under  his  presidency.  These  indices  were  drawn  by 
lot  from  a  standing  body  {indices  selecti),  the  exact  number  of  which  is 
unknown,^  and  a  right  of  challenging  existed  as  with  us.  This  body  was 
originally  made  up  from  the  Senatorial  Order,  but  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus 
(B.C.  123)  provided  that  the  indices  should  be  taken  from  non-Senators 
who  possessed  the  equestrian  censns  (see  p.  Ixii,  above).  From  this  time 
the  Senators  and  the  Equites  contended  for  the  control  of  the  courts. 
Sulla  restored  to  the  Senators  the  exclusive  privilege  of  sitting  as  indices 
(B.C.  80),  but  the  Aurelian  Law  (B.C.  70)  provided  that  the  jurors  should 
be  taken,  one-third  from  the  Senators  and  two-thirds  from  the  Equestrian 
Order,  and  that  one-half  of  the  Eqnites  chosen  (i.e.  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  indices)  should  have  held  the  office  of  Tribnnns  Aerarins  (i.e. 
president  of  one  of  the  thirty-five  local  tribes,  see  p.  liv,  above).  This 
regulation  remained  in  force  until  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  B.C.  45,  when 
this  decnria  of  Tribnni  Aerarii  was  abolished.  A  majority  of  the  jurors 
decided  the  verdict.  The  president  had  no  vote,  nor  did  he  decide  the  law 
of  the  case  :  he  had  merely  charge  of  the  proceedings  as  a  presiding  magis- 
trate. (Cf.  Verr.  i.  32,  for  a  hint  at  his  powers.)  Each  juror  wrote  on  his 
ballot  A  (absolve)  for  acquittal  or  C  or  K  {condemno)  for  conviction. 

1  Sulla's  quaestiones  perpetuae  were  eight  or  ten  in  number.  Six  of  these  — 
Repetundae  (extortion),  Ambitus  (bribery),  Pentlaius  (embezzlement),  Maiestas 
(treason),  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis  (murder),  and  probably  Falsi  (counterfeiting  and 
fraud) —  were  presided  over  by  six  of  the  eight  praitors.  For  the  other  two  (or  four), 
ex-a'diles  {aedilicii)  were  appointed  to  preside  as  indices  quaestionis. 

2  For  cases  of  extortion  the  number  was  specially  fixed  by  the  Lex  Acilia  tiX  Iomx 
hundred  and  fifty,  from  whom  fifty  were  chosen  as  jurors. 
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DEFENCE    OF    ROSCIUS. 

{PrS  Sex.  Roseid  AmerinS) 

E.C.  So. 

Sbxtus  Roscws  was  a  rich  and  respected  citizen  of  Amelia,  an 
L'mbrian  town  (miitticifium)  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Rome.  lie 
bad  a  taste  for  city  life,  and  spent  moat  of  his  time  at  the  capital, 
vhere  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the  highest  families, 
especially  the  Metelli  and  Scipios.  Meantime  his  son  Sextus,  who 
certainly  lacked  his  father's  cultivated  tastes,  and  who  was  accused  by 
his  enemies  of  rudeness  and  clownishness,  bad  charge  of  the  exteniiive 
family  estates  at  Ameria. 

.Sometime  daring  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla  (prolrably  in  the  autumn 
of  Si  B.C.)  the  elder  Roscius  was  murdered  one  evening  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  dinner  party.  The  murder  was  no  doubt  procured, 
or  at  least  connived  at,  by  one  Titus  Roscius  Magnus,  his  fellow- 
lownsman  and  enemy.  However  that  may  be,  the  name  of  the  mur- 
dured  man  was  put  upon  the  proscription  list  by  a  freedman  and  favorite 
'jf  Sulla,  one  Chrysogonus,  who  bought  his  confiscated  estates  at  auction 
at  a  numinsU  price.    Three  of  these  estates  (there  were  thirteen  in  all) 
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he  transferred  to  a  certain  Titus  Roscios  Capito,  another  townsman  a 
enemy  of  the  deceased,  and  a  leading  man  at  Ameria ;  the  remainder 
put  in  charge  of  Magnus  as  his  agent.  The  younger  Sextus,  a  man 
forty,  thus  robbed  of  his  patrimony,  had  recourse  to  his  father's  frier 
in  Rome  for  protection  and  help.  The  three  conspirators,  fearing  tl 
they  might  be  compelled  to  disgorge,  resolved  to  secure  themselves 
accusing  liim  of  his  father's  murder.  This  they  did  through  a  p 
fessional  prosecutor  (accusdior)  named  Erucius,  who  undertook  1 
legal  formalities  of  the  prosecution. 

The  aristocratic  friends  of  Roscius,  not  daring  to  brave  the  creati 
of  the  dictator,  but  unwilling  to  leave  their  guest-friend  (kospes)  un< 
fended,  prevailed  upon  Cicero,  then  young  and  ambitious,  to  underta 
the  case.  To  oppose  Chrysogonus  was  an  act  that  called  for  disint 
ested  courage,  and  nothing  in  Cicero's  career  is  more  to  his  credit. 
his  successful  conduct  of  the  case  he  obtained  the  well-merited  ra 
of  a  leader  among  the  rising  advocates  of  Rome.  The  Defence 
Roscius  was  the  first  of  Cicero's  public  orations  or  pleas;  and  it 
criticised  by  the  author  himself  in  his  Orator,  ch.  30. 

Cicero's  Apology  for  Appearing  in  the  Defence. 

CRJE1)0  ego  vos,  iudices,  mlrari  quid  sit  quod,  cum  t 
summi  oratores  hominesque  nobilissimi  sedeant,  ^ 
potissimum  surrexerim,  qui  neque  aetate  neque  ingenio  neqi 
auctoritate  sim  cum  his,  qui  sedeant,  comparandus.  Omn 
5  hi,  quos  videtis  adesse,  in  hac  causa  iniuriani  iiov5  scele 
conflatam  putant  oportere( defend!,  defendere;  ipsi  propt 
inlquitatem  temporum  non  audent ;  ita  fit  ut  adsint  pro 
terea  quod  officium  sequuntur,  taceant  autem  idcirco  qu 
periculuin  vitant. 

10  2.  Quid  ergo  ?  Auddcissimus  ego  ex  omnibus  ?  Minim 
At  tanto  officiosior  quam  ceteri?  Ne  istius  quidem  lau3 
ita  sim  cupidus,  ut  aliis  eam  praereptam  velim.  Quae  n 
igitur  res  prneter  ceteros  impulit,  ut  causam  Sex.  Ros 
reciperem .?      Quia,    si   quis   horum   dixisset,    qu5s   vid6t 

15  adesse,  in  quibus  summa  auctoritas  est  atque  amplittid 
si  verbum  de  re  publica  fecisset,  —  id  quod  in  hSc  caw 
fieri  necesse  est,  —  multo  plura  dixisse  quam  dixisset  put 
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retur  :  3.  ego  etiamsi  omQ^a  quae  dicenda  sunt  libere  dixero, 
nequaquam  tamen  similiter  5rati6  mea  exire  atque  in  volgus 
^manare  poterit.  Peinde,  quod  ceterorum  neque  dictum 
obscurum  potest  esse,  propter  nobilitatem  et  amplitudinem, 
neque  temere  dicto  concedi,  propter  aetatem  et  prudentiam :  5 
ego  si  quid  liberius  dixero,  vel  occultum  esse,  propterea 
quod  nondum  ad  rem  publicam  accessi,  vel  ignosci  adu- 
lescentiae  poterit,  —  tametsi  non  modo  ignoscendi  rati5, 
venim  etiam  c6gn5scendi  consuetudd  iam  de  civitateysublata 
est.  10 

Jk,  Accedit  ilia  quoque  causa,  quod  a  ceteris  forsitan  ita 
petitum  sit  ut  dicerent,  ut  utrumvis  salvo  officio  facere  se 
posse  arbitrarentur  :  a  me  autem  ei  contenderunt,  qui  apud 
me  et  amicitia  et  beneficiis  et  dignitate  plurimum  possunt, 
quorum  ego  nee  benevolentiam  erga  me  ignorare,  nee  auc-  15 
t5ritatem  aspemari,  nee  voluntatem  neglegere  debeam.  His 
de  causis  ego  huic  causae  patronus  exstiti,  non  electus  iinus 
qui  maximo  ingeni5,  sed  relictus  ex  omnibus  qui  minim5 
periculo  possem  dicere ;  neque  ufTsatis*  firmo  praesidio 
defensus  Sex.  Roscius,  verum  uti  ne  omnino  desertus  20 
esset. 

Character  of  the  Elder  Roscius,  the  Murdered  Man. 

VI.  5.  Sex.  Roscius,  pater  huiusce,  municeps  Amerinus 
fuit,  cum  genere  et  nobilitate  et  pecunia  non  modo  sui 
mOnicipi  verum  etiam  eius  vicinitatis  facile  primus,  turn 
gratia  atque  hospitiis  Rdrens  hominum  nobilissim5rum.  25 
Nam  cum  Metellis,  Serviliis,  Scipionibus  erat  ei  non  modo 
hospitium,  verum  etiam  domesticus  usus  et  consuetudo ; 
quas  (ut  aequum  est)  familias  honestatis  amplitudinisque 
gratia  nomino./ltaque  ex  omnibus  suis  commodis  hoc 
solum  filio  refiquit :  nam  patrimonium  domestic!  praedones  30 
vi  ereptum  possident,  fama  et  vita  innocentis  ab  hospitibus 
amicisque  paternis  defenditur.  6.  Is  cum  omni  tempore 
nobilitatis  fautor  fuisset,   tum  hoc  tumultu  proximo,   cum 
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omnium  nobilium  dignitas  et  salus   in   discrimen  venire) 

praeter    ceteros   in    ea   vicinitate   eam   partem  causamqu 

Xjopera,  studio,  auctdritate  defendit :  etenim  rectum  putaba 

pr5  eorum  honestate  se  ptignare,  propter  quos  ipse  honei 

5  tissimus  inter  suos  numerabatur.  Posteaquam  victoria  cor 
stituta  est,  ab  armisque  recessimus,  —  cum  prdscriberentu 
homines,  atque  ex  omni  regione  caperentur  ei  qui  adversar 
fuisse  putabantur,  —  erat  ille  Romae  frequens  ;  in  ford  et  i 
ore  omnium  cotidie  versabatur,  magis  ut  exsultare  victori 

lo  nobilitatis  videretur,  quam  timere  ne  quid  ex  ea  calamitati 
sibi  accideret. 

His  Old  Fead  with  the  Titi  Roscii. 

7.  Erant  ei  veteres  inimicitiae  cum  dudbus  Roscils  Am< 
rinis,  quorum  alteram  sedere  in  accusatorum  subselliis  vide( 
alterum  tria  huiusce  praedia  possidere  audio.     Quas  inim 

1 5  citias  si  tam  cavere  potuisset,  quam  metuere  solebat,  vivere 
Neque  enim,  iudices,  iniuria  metuebat.  Nam  duo  isti  sur 
T.  Roscii,  qu5rum  alteri  Capit5ni  cogn5men  est,  iste  qi 
adest  Magnus  vocatur,  homines  huius  modi :  alter  plur 
marum  palmarum  vetus  ac   nobilis  gladiator   habetur,  hi 

2o  autem  nuper  se  ad  eum  lanistam  contulit;  quique  ant 
hanc  pugnam  tiro  esset,  [quod  sciam,]  facile  ipsum  magis 
trum  scelere  audaciaque  superavit. 

The  Murder. 

VII.  3.  Nam  cum  hie  Sex.  Roscius  esset  Ameriae,  1 
autem   iste   Roscius   Romae,  —  cum  hie  filius  adsiduus  i 

25  praediis  esset,  cumque  se  voluntate  patris  rei  familiari  vitac 
que  rusticae  dedisset,  iste  autem  frequens  R5mae  esset,  — 
occiditur  ad  balneas  Palacinas  rediens  a  cena  Sex.  R5scius 
Spero  ex  hoc  ips5  non  esse  obsciirum,  ad  quem  suspicl 
malefici  pertineat:  verum  id,  quod  adhlic  est.*u«piciosum 

30  nisi  perspicuum  res  ipsa  fecerit,  hunc  adfinem  culpae  itidi 
catote. 


(Bust  ill  III c  Valiun.) 
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The  News  Brought  to  his  Enemies  at  Amelia. 

'  9.  Occiso  Sex.  Roscio,  primus  Ameriam  nuntiat  Mallius 
Glaucia  quidam,  homo  tenuis,  llbertinus,  cliens  et  familiaris 
istius  T.  Rosci,  et  nuntiat  domum  nonjili,  sed  T.Capitdnis 
ioimici ;  et  cum  post  h5ram  primam  noctis  occlsus  esset, 
prime  diluculo  nuntius  hie  Ameriam  venit.  Decern  h5ris  5 
nocturnis  sex  et  quinquaginta  milia  passuum  cisiis  pervo- 
lavit,  n5n  modo  ut  exoptatum  inimico  niintium  primus 
adferret,  sed  etiam  cruorem  inimici  quam  recentissimum 
telumque  paul5  ante  e  corpore  extractum  ostenderet. 

The  Conspiracy  to  Seize  his  Property. 
10.  Quadridu5  quo  haec  gesta  sunt,  res  ad  Chrysogonum  10 

• 

in  castra  L.  Sullae  Volaterras  defertur.  Magnitiid5  pecuniae 
demonstratur ;  bonitas  praediorum  (nam  fund5s  decern  et 
tris  reliquit,  qui  Tiberim  fere  omnes  tangunt),  huius  inopia  et 
sclitudo  commemoratur.  Dem5nstrant,  cum  pater  hiiiusce 
Sex.  Roscius,  hom5  tarn  splendidus  et  gratiosus,  nullo  15 
^egotio  sit  occisus,  perfacile  hunc  hominem  incautum  et 
f^sticum,  et  Romae  ignotum,  de  medio  toUi  posse.  Ad 
earn  rem  operam  suam  pollicentur.  Ne  diutius  teneam, 
*udices,  societas  coitur.  VIII.  11.  Cum  nulla  prdscrip- 
^onis  mentio  fieret,  cum  etiam  qui  antea  metuerant  redi-  20 
'cnt,  ac  iam  defunct5s  sese  periculis  arbitrarentur,  nomen 
'cfertur  in  tabulas  Sex.  Rosci,  studiosissimi  nobilitatis. 
Manceps  fit  Chrysogonus.  Tria  praedia  vel  nobilissima 
Capitoni  propria  traduntur,  quae  hodie  possidet ;  in  reli- 
Su4s  omnes  fortunas  iste  T.  Roscius,  n5mine  Chrysogoni,  25 
quemadmodum  ipse  dicit,  impetum  facit.  [Haec  bona 
emuntur  duobus  milibus  nummum.] 

Sulla  not  Implicated. 

12.  Haec  omnia,  iudices,  imprudente  L.  Sulla  facta  esse 
certo  scio ;  neque  enim  mirum  —  cum  eodem  tempore  et  ea 
^uae  praeterita  sunt  et  ea  quae  videntur  instare  praeparet,  30 
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cum  et  pads  c5nstituendae  ration  em  et  belli  gerendi  pote 
tatem  solus  habeat,  cum  omnes  in  unum  spectent,  uni 
omnia  gubernet,  cum  tot  tantisque  negotiis  distentus  s 
ut  respirare  libere  non  possit  —  si^  aliquid  non  anima' 
5  vertat,  cum  praesertim  tam  multi  occupation  em  eius  obsc 
vent  tempusque  aucupentur,  ut,  simul  atque  ille  despexer 
aliquid  huiusce  modi  moliantur.  Hue  accedit,  quod  quamv 
ille  felix  sit,  sicut  est,  tamen  [in]  tanta  felicitate  nemo  pote 
esse,  in  magna  familia  qui  neminem  neque  servum  neqi 
lo  libertum  improbum  habeat. 

The  Younger  Roscias  Dispossessed. 

13.  Interea  iste  T.  Rdscius,  vir  optimus,  pr5curator  Chi 
sogoni,  Ameriam  venit ;  in  praedia  huius  invadit  ;  hu 
miserum,  luctu  perditum,  qui  nondum  etiam  omnia  paten 
funeri  iusta  solvisset,  nudum  eicit ;  domo  atque  focis  patr 

15  disque  penatibus  praecipitem,  iudices,  exturbat;  ipse  ampl 
simae  pecuniae  fit  dominus.  Qui  in  sua  re  fuisset  egent 
simus,  erat,  ut  fit,  insolens  in  aliena.  Multa  palam  domi 
suam  auferebat,  plura  clam  de  medio  removebat ;  non  pau 
suis  adiutoribus  large  efifuseque  donabat ;  reliqua  c5nstiti 

20  auctione  vendebat ;  quod  Amerinis  usque  eo  visum  est  ind 
num,  ut  urbe  tota  fletus  gemitusque;fieret. 

Protest  by  Delegates  of  Ameria. 

IX.  14.  Etenim  multa  simul  ante  oculos  versabanti 
mors  hominis  florentissimi  Sex.  Rosci  crudelissima,  : 
autem  eius  egestas  indignissima,  cui  de  tant5  patrimoz 

25  praedo  iste  nefarius  ne  iter  quidem  ad  sepulcrum  patrii 
reliquisset,  bonorum  emptio  flagitiosa,  possessio,  fiirta,  ra 
nae,  donationes.  Nemo  erat  qui  non  ardere  ilia  omi 
mallet,  quam  videre  in  Sex.  Rosci  viri  optimi  atque  hon« 
tissimi    bonis    iactantem    se    ac   dominantem   T.  Rosciu 

30  15.  Itaque  decurionum  decretum  statim  fit,  ut  decern  pri 
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proficlscantur  ad  L.  Sullam,  dodeantque  eum  qui  vir  Sex. 
Roscius  fuerit ;  conquerantur  de  istorum  scelere  et  iniurils  ; 
orent  ut  et  illlus  mortui  famam  et  fill  innocentis  fortunes 
conservatas  velit  Atque  ipsum  decretum,  quaeso,  cognos- 
cite.     \Decretum  Decurionum.']  5 

The  Delegates  Hoodwinked  by  the  Conspirators. 

Legati  in  castra  veniunt.  Intellegitur,  iudices,  id  quod 
j  iam  ante  dixi,  imprudente  L.  Sulla  scelera  haec  et  flagitia 
I  fieri.  Nam  statim  Chrysogonus  et  ipse  ad  e5s  accedit  et 
,    homines  nobilis  adlegat,  ab  eis  qui  peterent  ne  ad  SUllam 

adirent,  et  omnia  Chrysogonum  quae  vellent  esse  facturum  10 
\   pollicerentur.     16.  Usque  adeo  autem  ille  pertimuerat,  ut 
mori  mallet  quam  de  his  rebus  Sullam  doceri.     Homines 
antiqui,  qui  ex  sua  natura  ceteros  fingerent,  cum  ille  con- 
firmaret  sese  nomen   Sex.   Rosci  de   tabulis  exempturum, 
praedia  vacua  filio  traditurum,  cumque  id  ita  futurum  T.  15 
Rdscius  Capito,  qui  in  decem  legatis  erat,  appromitteret, 
cr€diderunt :  Ameriam   re   inorata   reverterunt.     Ac  primo 
rem  differre  cotidie  ac  procrastinare  isti  coeperunt ;  deinde 
•  aliquanto  lentius,  nihil  agere  atque  delfidere ;  postremo  — 
•    id  quod  facile  intellectum  est  —  insidias  vitae  huiusce  [Sex.  20 
Rosci]  parare,  neque  sese^  arbitrari  posse  diutius  alienam 
pecuniam  domind  incolumi  obtinere. 

The  Younger  Roscius  takes  Refuge  with  Friends  at  Rome. 

'  X.  17.  Quod  hie  simul  atque  sensit,  de  amicorum  cogna- 
torumque  sententia  R5mam  confugit,  et  sese  ad  Caeciliam 
[Nepotis  filiam],  quam  honoris  causa  nomino,  contulit,  qua  25 
pater  usus  erat  plurimum ;  in  qua  muliere,  iudices,  etiam 
nunc  (id  quod  omnes  semper  existimaverunt)  quasi  exempli 
causa  vestigia  antiqui  offici  remanent.  Ea  Sex.  Roscium 
inopem,  eiectum  domo  atque  expulsum  ex  suls  bonis,  fugi- 
entem  latronum  tela  et  niinas,  recepit  domum,  hospYtlc\M^  t^o 
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oppresso  iam  desperatoque  ab  omnibus  opitulata  est.  1 
virtu te,  fide,  diligentia  factum  est,  ut  hic  potius  vivus  in  r 
qtiam  occisus  in  proscriptos  referretur. 

A  Tnunped-ap  Charge  of  Parricide  la  Brought.  ^ 

18.  Nam  postquam  isti  intellexerunt  summa  diligei 
5  vitam  Sex.  Rosci  custodiri,  neque  sibi  ullam  caedis  f 
undae  potestatem  dan,  consilium  ceperunt  plenum  seel 
et  audaciae,  ut  nomen.  huius  de  parricidio  deferrent,  ut 
earn  rem  aliquem  accusatorem  veterem  compararent,  qui 
ea  re  posset  dicere  aliquid,  in  qua  re  nulla  subesset  suspi< 

lo  denique  ut,  quoniam  crimine  non  poterant,  tempore  i 
pugnarent.  Ita  loqui  homines :  quod  iudicia  tarn  diu  fs 
n5n  essent,  condemnari  eum  oportere,  qui  primus  in  iudici 
adductus  esset ;  huic  autem  patronos  propter  Chr^sog 
gratiam  defuturos ;  de  bonorum  venditione  et  de  \sXSl  so 

15  tate  verbum  esse  facturum  neminem;  ipso  n5mine  pani« 
et  atrocitate  criminis,  fore  ut  hic  nullo  negotio  toiler^ 
cum  ab  nullo  defensus  esset.     Hoc  consilio  atque  adeo 
amentia  impulsl,  quem    ipsi  cum  cuperent  n5n  potuer 
occidere,  eum  iugulandum  vobis  tradiderunt. 

Wretched  Condition  of  the  Defendant. 

20      XI.  19.  Quid   primum   querar?    aut   unde   potissimi 
iudices,   ordiar?    aut  quod  aut  a  quibus  auxilium  peta 
Deorumne  immortalium,  populine  Roman!,  vestramne, 
summam  potestatem  habetis,  hoc  tempore  fidem  implore 
Pater   occisus  nefarie,  domus   obsessa   ab   inimicls,   b< 

25  adempta,  possessa,  direpta,  fili  vita  infesta,  saepe  fe 
atque  insidiis  appetita, — quid  ab  his  tot  maleficiis  sceh 
abesse  videtur  ?  Tamen  haec  aliis  nefariis  cumulant  at( 
adaugent :  crimen  incredibile  confingunt,  testis  in  hunc 
accusatores  huiusce  pecunia  comparant.     Hanc  condicion 

30  misero  ferunt,  ut  optet,  utrum  malit  cervices  Roscid  di 
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an,  insutus  in  culeum,  ger  summum  dedecus  vitam  amittere. 
Patronos  huic  defuturos  putaverunt :  desunt :  qui  libere 
dicat,  qui  cum  fide  defendat,  —  id  quod  in  hac  causa 
est  satis,  —  quoniam  quidem  suscepi,  n5n  deest  profect5, 
iudices.  5 

Three  Things  Make  against  the  Defendant. 

XIII.  20.  Tres  sunt  res,  quantum  ego   existimare   pos- 
sum, quae  obstent  hoc  tempore  Sex.  Roscio :  crimen  advfer- 
sarioruni,  et  audacia,  et  potentia.      Crlminis  confictionem  ^ 
accusator  [Erucius]  suscepi t ;  audaciae  partis    Roscii  sibi 
poposcerunt ;  Chrysogonus  autem,  js^  qui  pliirimum  potest,  lo 
potentia  pugnat.     De  hisce  omnibus  rebus  me  dicere  opor- 
tere   intellego.     Quid   igitur  est  t      Non  e5dem   modo   de 
omnibus/ Jdeo  quod  prima  ilia  res  ad  meum  ofiicium  per- 
tineL  4^3  ai^m  reliquas  vobis  populus  Romanus  imposuit. 
Ego  crimen'  oportet  iiluam ;  vos  et  au^|£iae.-  resistere,  et  1 5 
homu^yAi  eius  modi  perniciosam  atque  intolerandam  poten- 
tiam    prlroo  quoque  tempore  exs^ingyere  atque  opprimere 

debetis. 

""■"^  Enonnity  of  the  Charge. 

21.  Occidisse  patreni  Sex.  Roscius  arguitur.     Scelestum, 
di  immortales !  ac  nefarium  facinus,  atque  eius  modi,  quo  20 
uno  maleficio  scelera  omnia  complexa  esse  videantur.     Ete- 
nim  si,  id  quod  praeclare  a  sapientibus  dicitur,  voltii  saepe 
laeditur  pietas,  quod  supplicium  satis  acre  reperietur  in  eum 
qui  mortem  obtulerit  parenti,  pro  quo  mori  ipsum,  si  res 
postuld,ret,  iura  divina  atque  humana  cogebant.'*      In  hoc  25 
tanto,   tarn  atrdci,  tarn    singular!   maleficio,   quod   ita  raro 
exstitit  jit^si  quando  auditum  sit,  portent!  ac  prodigi  simile 
nunfefetur,  quibus  tandem  tu,  C.  Kruci,  argiimentis  accusa- 
torem  censes  uti  oportere  ?     Nonne  et  audaciam  eius  qui  in 
crimen  vocetur  singularem  ostendere,  et  mores  feros,  imma-  30 
nemque  naturam,  et  vitam  vitiis  flagitiisque  omnibus  deditam, 
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[et]  denique  omnia  ad  perniciem  prdfligata  atque  perdits 
quorum  tu  nihil  in  Sex.  Rdscium,  ne  obiciendi  quide 
causa,  contulisti. 

Improbability  from  the  Character  of  the  Defendant. 

XIV.  22.  '  Patrem  occidit  Sex.  Roscius.'  Qui  home 
5  Adulescentulus  corruptus  et  ab  hominibus  nequam  indu 
tus  ?  annos  natus  maior  quadraginta.  Vetus  videlicet  sic 
rius,  homo  audax  et  saepe  in  caede  versatus.^  at  hoc  i 
accusatore  ne  dici  quidem  audistis.  Luxuries  igitur  homine 
nimirum,  et  aeris  alien!  magnitude},  et  indomitae  animi  cuj 

10  ditates  ad  hoc  scelus  impulerunt  .«*  De  luxuria  purgav 
Krficius,  cum  dixit  hunc  ne  in  convivio  quidem  ullo  fe: 
interfuisse.  Nihil  autem  umquam  cniquani  debuit.  Cup 
ditates  porro  quae  possunt  esse  in  eo  qui,  ut  ipse  accusati 
obiecit,  ruri  semper  habitarit,  et  in  agro  colendo  vixerit  ?  - 

15  quae  vita  maxime  disiuncta  a  cupiditate  est,  et  cum  offic: 
coniuncta.      \^ 

Absence  of  Motive. 

23.  Quae  res  igitur  tantum  istum  furorem  Sex.  Rosci 
obiecit  ?  *  Patri '  inquit  *  non  placebat.'  Quam  ob  causam 
Neccsse  est  enim  earn  quoque  iustam  et  magnam  et  persp 

20  cuam  fuisse  :  nam,  ut  illud  incredibile  est,  mortem  oblatai 
esse  patri  a  filio  sine  plurimis  et  maximis  causis,  sic  he 
veri  simile  non  est,  odio  fuisse  parent!  f ilium,  sine  causi 
multis  et  magnis  et  necessariis.  Rursus  igitur  eodem  revei 
tainur,  et  quaeramus  quae  tanta  vitia  fuerint  in  unico  filic 

25  qufire  is  patri  displiceret.  At  perspicuum  est  nullum  fuiss< 
Paler  igitur  amens,  qui  odisset  eum  sine  causH  quern  pre 
crearat.  At  is  quidem  fuit  omnium  const  an  tissimus^  ■  Erg 
illud  iam  perspicuum  profecto  est,  si  neque  anylns  pate 
neque  perditus  fllius  fuerit,  neque  odi  causam  patri  nequ 

30  sceleris  filio  fuisse. 
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Necessity  of  Showing  a  Motive. 

XXII.  24.  De  parricidio  causa  dicitur  :  rati5  ab  accu- 
satore  reddita  non  est,  quam  ob  causam  patrem  filius  occi- 
derit  Quod  in  minimis  noxiis,  et  in  (fii^  levioribus  peccatis 
quae  magis  crebra  et  iam  prope  cotidiana  sunt,  maxime  et 
jirirpiinr^  qi,^a<^ritur^  —  quae  causa  malefici  fuerit, —  id  Erucius  5 
in  parricidid  quaeri  non  putat  oportere.  In  quo  scelere,  iudi- 
ces,  etiam  cum  multae  causae  convenisse  unum  in  locum 
atque  inter  se  congruere  videntur,  tamen  non  temere  credi- 

tur,  neque  levi  coniectura  res  penditur,  neque  testis  incertus,  ^  .^  .^  , 
auditur,  neque  accusatoris  ingenio  res  iudicatur^  cum  multa  10 
antea  commissa  maleficia,  /lam  vita  hominis  perditissima, 
turn  singularis  audacia  ostendatur  necesse  est,  neque  auda- 
cia  s5lum,  sed  summus  furor  atque  amentia. 

Necessity  of  Direct  Evidence. 

25.  Haec  cum  sint  omnia,  tamen  exstent  oportet  expressa 
sceleris  vestigia,  —  ubi,  qua  ratione,  per  quos,  quo  tempore  15 
maleficium  sit  admissum  ;  quae  nisi  multa  et  manifesta  sunt, 
profecto  res  tam  scelesta,  tam  atrox,  tam  nefaria  credi  non 
potest.  Magna  est  enim  vis  humanitatis ;  multum  valet 
communio  sanguinis ;  reclamitat  istius  modi  suspicionibus 
ipsa  natura;  portentum  atque  monstrum  certissimum  est,  20 
esse  aliquem  humana  specie  et  figura,  qui  tantum  immani- 
bestias  vicerit,  ut  propter  quos  hanc  suavissimam  lucem 
rxerit,  eos  indignissime  luce  privarit,  cum  etiam  feras 
Inter  sese  partus  atque  educatio  et  natura  ipsa  conciliet. 

Examples  from  Other  Cases. 

XXIII.  26.  Non  ita  multis  ante  annis,  aiunt  T.  Caelium  25 
quendam   Tarracinensem,    hominem    non    obsciirum,    cum 
ccnatus    cubitum    in    idem    conclave    cum    duobus    adoles- 
centibus  filiis  isset,  inventum  esse  mane  iiigulatum.     Cum 
neque  servus  quisquam  reperiretur,  neque  liber,  ad  quem  ea 
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suspicio  pertineret,  id  aetatis  autem  duo  filii  propter  cuban 
ne  sensisse  quidem  se  dicerent,  nomina  filiorum  de  pai 
cidio  delata  sunt.  Quid  poterat  tam  esse  susplciosui 
Neutrumne    sensisse?     Ausum   autem  esse   quemquam 

5  in    id   conclave    committere,  e5  potissimum    tempore,  ci 
ibidem  esscnt  duo  adulescentes  filii,  qui  et  sentire  et  def< 
dere  facile  possent?      27.  Erat   porro   nemo    in    quem 
suspicio  conveniret.     Tamen  cum    planum    iudicibus  es: 
factum,   aperto  osti5  dormientis  eos  repertos   esse,  iudi« 

lo  absoluti  adulescentes  et  suspicione  omni  liberati  su 
Nemo  enim  putabat  quemquam  esse,  qui,  cum  omnia  divi 
atque  hiimana  iura  scelere  nefario  polluisset,  somnum  stat 
capere  potuisset ;  propterea  quod,  qui  tantum  facinus  co 
misery nt,   non    modo  sine    cura   quiescere,  sed   ne  spir§ 

15  quidem  sine  metii  possunt. 

Need  of  Strongest  Proof  Shown  by  the  Severity  of  the  Penalty. 

28.  Quarc  hoc  quo  mings  est  credibile  nisi  ostenditi 
e5  magis  est,  si  convincitur,  vindicandum.  Itaque  'cu 
multis  ex  rebus  intellegi  potest  maiores  nostros  non  moc 
armis   plus   quam  ceteras    nationes,   verum    etiam    consil 

20  sapientiaque  potuisse,  turn  ex  hac  re  vel  maxime,  quod 
impios  singulare  supplicium  invenerunt :  insui  voluerunt  : 
culeum  vivos,  atque  in  flumen  deici.     O  singularem  sapie: 
tiam,   iudices !     Nonne  videntur  hunc  hominem  ex  reru 
natura  sustulisse  et  eripuisse,   cui  repente  caelum,  soler 

25  aquam  terramque  ademerint :  ut  qui  eum  necasset,  unc 
ipse  natus  esset,  careret  eis  rebus  omnibus,  ex  quibus  omni 
nata  esse  dicuntur  ?  29.  Noluerunt  feris  corpus  obicere,  n 
bestiis  quoque,  quae  tantum  scelus  attigissent,  immanidribt 
literemur :  non  sic  nudos  in  flumen  deicere,  ne,  cum  dela 

30  essent  in  mare,  ipsum  polluerent,  quo  cetera,  quae  violat 
sunt,  expiari  putantur.  Denique  nihil  tam  vile  neque  tat 
volgare  est  cuius  partem  ullam  reliquerint.    Etenim  quid  es 
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tarn  commune  quam  spiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare  fluc- 
tuantibus,  litus  eiectis  ?  Ita  vivunt,  dum  possunt,  ut  ducere 
animam  de  cael5  n5n  queant.  Ita  moriuntur,  ut  e5rum  ossa 
terra  non  tangat.  Ita  iactantur  fluctibus,  ut  numquam  adlu- 
antur.  Ita  postremo  eiciuntur,  ut  ne  ad  saxa  quidem  mortui  j 
conquiescant.  30.  Tanti  malefic!  crimen,  cui  maleficio  tam 
insign^  slipplicium  est  constitutum,  probare  te,  Eruci,  cpnses 
posse  talibus  viris,  si  ne  causam  quidem  malefic!  protuleris  ? 
^  hunc  apiui.  bonorum  emptores  ipsos  accusares,  e!que 
i&dicio  Chrysogonus  praeesset,  tamen  dlligentius  paratiusque  lo 
venisses.  Utrum  quid  agatur  non  vides,  an  apud  quos 
agatur?  Agitur  de  parricldio,  quod  sine  mult!s  causls 
suscipi  n5n  potest ;  apud  homines  autem  prudentissimos 
agitur,  qui  intellegunt  neminem  ne  minimum  quidem  malefi- 
cium  sine  causa  admittere.  15 

No  Opportunity  to  Commit  the  Crime. 

XXVII.  31.  Esto :  causam  proferre  non  potes.  Tamets! 
statim  v!cisse  debeo,  tamen  de  meo  iure  decedam,  et  tibi 
quod  in  alia  causa  n5n  concederem  in  hac  concedam,  fretus 
huius  innocentia.  Non  quaero  abs  te  qua  re  patrem  Sex. 
Roscius  occ!derit :  quaero  qu5  modo  occiderit.  Ita  quaero  20 
abs  te, 'C.  Eruci,;  quo  modo;  et  sic  tecum  agam,  ut  meo 
loco  vel  respondend!  vel  interpelland!  tibi  potestatem  faciam, 
vel  etiam,  si  quid  voles,  interrogandi. 

32.  Quo  modo  occidit  ?  Ipse  percussit,  an  aliis  occiden- 
dum  dedit  ?  Si  ipsum  arguis,  Romae  non  fuit :  si  per  alios  25 
fecisse  dicis,  quaero  servosne  an  liberos  ?  si  per  liberos,  quos 
homines  ?  indidemne  Ameria,  an  hosce  ex  urbe  sicarios  t  si 
Ameria,  qui  sunt  hi?  cur  non  noniinatur  ?  si  Roma,  unde 
COS  noverat  Roscius,  qui  Romam  multis  annis  non  venit, 
neque  umquam  plus  triduo  fuit  ?  ubi  eos  convenit  ?  quicum  30 
locutus  est?  quo  modo  persuasit?  *  Pretium  dedit.'  Cui 
dedit?   per  quern  dedit?   unde  aut  quantum  dedit?     Nonne 
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his  vestighs  ad  caput  malefici  perveniri  (polet?  Et  sin 
tibi  in  mentem  veniat  facito,  quern  ad  modum  vitam  huius 
depinxeris  :  hunc  hominem  ferum  atque  agrestem  fuis! 
numquam  cum  homine  quoquam  conlocutum  esse;  nu 
5  quam  in  oppido  constitisse. 

33.  Qua  in  re  praetereo  illud,  quod  mihi  maximo  ar| 
mento  ad  hiiius  innocentiam  poterat  esse,  in  rusticis  morib; 
in  viclii  aridf),  in  hac  horrida  incultaque  vita,  istius  m( 
maleficia  gigni  non  solere.     Ut  non  omnem  frugem  neq 

lo  arborem  in  omni  agro  reperire  poj^sis,  sic  non  omne  facin 
in  omni  vita  nascitur.  In  urbe  luxuries  creatur ;  ex  luxu 
exsistat  avaritia  necesse  est,  ex  avaritia^rcrumpat  audac: 
inde  omnia  scelera  ac  maleficia  gignuntur.  Vita  aut< 
haec  rustica,  quam  tii  agrestem  vocas,  parsimoniae,  diligt 

1 5  tiae,  iustitiae  magistra  est. 

No  Agents  Available. 

34.  Verum  haec  missa  facio.  Illud  quaero,  —  is  hoir 
qui,  ut  tute  dicis,  numquam  inter  homines  fuerit,  per  qu 
homines  hoc  tantum  facinus  tam  occulte,  absens  praeserti 
conficere  potuerit.     Multa  sunt  falsa,  iudices,  quae  tairi' 

2o  argui  suspiciose  possunt;  in  his  rebus  si  suspicio  repei 
erit,  culpam  inesse  concedam.  Romae  Sex.  Roscius  oci 
ditur,  cum  in  agro  Amerino  esset  filius.  Litteras,  cred 
misit  alicui  sicario,  qui  Romae  noverat  neminem.  *Arc< 
sivit    aliqueni.'       (^uem    aut    quando  ?       'Nuntium    misi 

25  Qucm  aut  ad  quern  t  *  Pretio,  gratia,  spe,  promissis  indiu 
aliquem.'  Nihil  horum  ne  confingi  quidem  potest,  et  tam( 
causa  de  parricidio  dicitur  ! 

If  Committed  by  Slaves, — by  whose  Slaves? 

35.  Reliquum    est   ut    per    servos    id    admiserit.      O 
immortales  !    rem    miseram    et    calamitosam,    quod    in   tl 

30  crimine    quod    innocenti    saluti    solet   esse,    ut   servds   : 
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quaestionem   polliceatur,  id  Sex.  Roscio  facere  non  licet. 

Vos,  qui  hunc  accusatis,  omnis  eius  servos  habetis.     Unus 
it>puer,  victus  cotidiani  minister,  ex  tanta  familia  Sex.  Roscid 

relictus  n5n  est.     Te  nunc  appello  P.  Scipio,  te,  Metelle.    . 
Vdbis  advocatis,  vobis  agentibus,  aliquotiens  du5s  servos    5 
patemos  in  quaestionem  ab  adversariis  Sex.  R5scius  postu- 
lavit.     Meministisne  T.  Roscium  recusare  ?     Quid  ?  ei  servi 
ubi  sunt  ?     Chrysogonum,    iudices,    sectantur :    apud   eum 
sunt  in  honore  et  pretid.     Etiam  nunc  ut  ex  eis  quaeratur 
ego  postuld,  hie  5rat  atque  obsecrat.      Quid   facitis  ?   cur  10 
recusatis  ?     Dubitate  etiam  nunc,  iudices,  si  potestis,  a  quo 
sit  Sex.  Roscius  occisus,  —  ab  eone,  qui  propter  illius  mortem 
in  egestate  et  in  insidiis  versatur,  cui  ne  quaerendi  quidem 
de  morte  patris  potestas  permittitur,  'an  ab  eis  qui  quaes- 
tionem fugitant,  bona  possident,  in  caede  atque  ex  caede  15 
vivunt. 

Sulla's  Favorite,  Chrysogonus,  Implicated.  >       '.^ 

XLIII.  36.  Venio  nunc  ad  illud  nomen  aureum  [Chryso- 
goni],  sub  quo  nomine  tota  societas  latuit :  de  quo,  iudices, 
li  neque  quo  modo  dicam  neque  quo  modo  taceam  reperire 
possum.  Si  enim  taceo,  vel  maximam  partem  relinquo ;  20 
sin  autem  dico,  vereor  ne  non  ille  solus,  id  quod  ad  me  nihil 
attinet,  sed  alii  quoque  plures  laesos  se  esse  putent. 
Tametsi  ita  se  res  habet,  ut  mihi  in  communem  causam 
sectorum  dicendum  nihil  magno  opere  videatur ;  haec  enim 
causa  nova  profecto  et  singularis  est.  25 

He  is  the  Purchaser  of  the  Property. 

37.  Bonorum  Sex.  Rosci  emptor  est  Chrysogonus. 
Primum  hoc  videamus  :  eius  hominis  bona  qua  ratione 
venierunt,  aut  quo  modo  venire  potuerunt?  Atque  hoc 
non  ita  quaeram,  iudices,  ut  id  dicam  esse  indignum,  homi- 
nis innocentis  bona  venisse ;  si  enim  haec  audientur  ac  30 
libere  dicentur,  non  fuit  tantus  homo  Sex.  Roscius  in  civi- 


ur  ■  ■ 
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tate,  ut  de  eo  potissimum  conqueramur.  Venim  [ego]  h< 
quaero :  qui  potuerunt  ista  ipsa  lege,  quae  de  proscriptioi 
est,  —  sive  Valeria  est,  sive  Cornelia,  non  enim  n5vi  m 
scio,  —  verum  ista  ipsa  lege  bona  Sex.  Rosci  venire  q 
5  potuerunt  ?  Scrlptum  enim  ita  dicunt  esse,  ut  eorum  hot 
veneant,  qui  proscrlptt  sunt  —  qu5  in  numero  Sex.  Roscii 
non  est  —  aut  eorum  qui  in  adversdriorum  praesidils  oca 
sunt,  Dum  praesidia  ulla  fuerunt,  in  SuUae  praesidiis  fui 
postea  quam  ab  armis  recessum  est,  in  summo  oti5  rediei 

10  a  cena   Romae    occisus   est.     Si  lege,  bona   quoque    le| 
venisse  fateor ;  sin  autem  c5nstat,  contra  omnis  non  mo< 
veteres  leges  verum  etiam  novas  occlsum   esse,  bona  qi 
iiire  aut  quo  more  ayt  qua  lege  venierint  quaer5. 
XIvIV.  38.  In  quem  hoc  dicam  quaeris,  ErucI  .»*     N5n 

15  eum  quem  vis  et  putas  ;  nam  Sullam  et  oratio  mea  ab  init 
et  ipsius  eximia  virtus  omni  tempore  purgavit.  Ego  hat 
omnia  Chrysogonum  fecisse  dic5,  ut  ementlretur,  ut  malu 
civem  Roscium  fuisse  fingeret,  ut  eum  apud  adversaria 
occlsum  esse  diceret,  ut  his  de  rebus  a  legatis  Amerindru 

20  doceri  L.  Sullam  passus  non  sit.     Denique  etiam  illud  su 
picor,  omnino  haec  bona  non  venisse  :  id  quod  postea, 
per  vos,  iudices,  licitum  erit,  aperietur. 

The  Sale  by  Proscription  Illegal. 

39.  Opinor  enim  esse  in  lege,  quam  ad  diem  proscri 
tiones    venditionesque    fiant  :    [nimlrum]   Kalendds  lunia 

25  Aliquot  post  mensis  et  homo  occisus  est,  et  bona  venisj 
dicuntur.  Profecto  aut  haec  bona  in  tabulas  publicas  nul 
redierunt,  nosque  ab  isto  nebulone  facetius  eludimur  qua: 
putamus  ;  aut,  si  redierunt,  tabulae  publicae  corruptae  aliqi 
ratione    sunt:    nam  lege  quidem  bona  venire  n5n  pbtuis! 

30  constat.  Intellego  me  ante  tempus,  iudices,  haec  scrutSi 
et  prope  modum  errare,  qui,  cum  capiti  Sex.  R5sci  med€ 
debeam,  reduviam  curem.     Non  enim  laborat  de  pecunU 
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non  ullius  rationem  sui  commodi  ducit ;  facile  egestatem 
suam  se  laturum  putat,  si  hac  indigna  suspici5ne  et  fictd 
cnmine  liberatus  sit. 

40.  Verum  quaes5  a  vobis,  iudices,  ut  haec  pauca  quae 
restant  ita  audiatis,  ut  partim  me  dicere  pro  me  ipso  putetis,    5 
partim  pro  Sex.  Roscio.     Quae  enim  mihi  indigna  et  intole- 
rabilia  videntur,  quaeque  ad  omnis,  nisi  pr5videmus,  arbitror 
pertinere,  ea  pr5  me  ipso  ex  animi  mei  sensu  ac  dolore  pro- 
nuntio;  quae  ad  huius  vitae  [casum]  causam[que]  perti- 
neanty    et   quid   hie   pr5   se  dici  velit,   et   qua  condicione  10 
contentus   sit,    iam    in    extrema    oratione    nostra,    iudices, 
audietis.     XLV.  41.  Ego  haec  a  Chrysogono,  mea  sponte, 
remote  Sex.  R5scio,  quaero :,'  primum,  qua  re  civis  optimi 
bona  venierint ;  deinde,  qua  re  hominis  eius,  qui  negue  pro- 
scriptus  neque  apud  adversarios  occisus  est,  bona  venierint,  15 
cum   in  e5s  soi5s  lex  scripta  sit;  deinde,  qua  re  aliquanto 
post  earn  diem  venierint,  quae  dies  in  lege  praef inita  est ; 
deinde,    cur   tantul5   venierint.     Quae  omnia  si,  quem  ad 
modum  solent  liberti  nequam  et  improbi  facere,  in  patronum 
^    suum  voluerit  c5nferre,   nihil   egerit :  nemo  est  enim    qui  20 
nesciat  propter  magnitudinem  rerum  multa  multos  furtim 
imprudente  L.  Sulla  commisisse. 

Salla  not  Responsible. 

^^'  42.  Placet  igitur  in  his  rebus  aliquid  imprudentia  praeter- 
j  Iri.^  Non  placet,  iudices,  sed  necesse  est.  Etenim  si 
luppiter  optimus  maximus,  cijius  nutu  et  arbitrio  caelum  25 
terra  mariaque  reguntur,  saepe  ventis  vehementioribus  aut 
immoderatis  tempestatibus  aut  nimio  calore  aut  intolerabili 
frigore  hominibus  nocuit,  urbis  delevit,  fruges  perdidit, 
quorum  nihil  pernicii  causa  divino  consilio,  sed  vi  ipsa  et 
magnitudine  rerum  factum  putamus ;  at  contra,  commoda  30 
quibus  utimur  lucemque  qua  fruimur  spiritumque  quem 
ducimus  ab  eo  nobis  dari  atque  impertiri  videmus,  —  quid 
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miramur  L  Sullam,  cum  solus  rem  publicam  regeret,  orbe 
que  lerrarum  gubernaret,  impenque  maiestitem  quam  ^ 


receperat   legibus   confirmaret,   aliqua   animadvertere  m 
potuisse?     Nisi  liOc  mirum  est,,  guod  vis  divina  adseq 
5  non  pussit,  si  id  mens  hum^na  adepta  non  sit 
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The  Cause  of  the  Nobility  not  Involved. 

43.  Vereor,  iudices,  ne  quis  imperitior  existimet  me  cau- 
sam  nobilitatis  victdriamque  voluisse  laedere  :  tametsi  meo 
iure  possum,  si  quid  in  hac  parte  mihi  non  placeat,  vitupe- 
rare ;  n5n  enim  vereor  ne  quis  alienum  me  animum  habuisse 

a  causa   nobilitatis   existimet.     XL VI I.  Sciurit  ei  qui  me    5 
\n6runt.  me  pro  mea  tenui  infirmaque  parte, —  postea  quam 
id  quod  maxime  volui  fieri  non  potuit,  ut  componeretur,  — 
id  maxime  defendisse,  ut  ei  vincerent  qui  vicerunt.     Quis 
enim  erat,  qui  n5n  videret  humilitatem  cum  [dignitate  de] 
amplitudine   contendere  ?     Quo    in  certamine  perditi  civis  10 
erat  n5n  se  ad  eos  iungere,  quibus  incolumibus,  et  domi 
dignitas  et  foris  auctoritas  retineretur.     Quae  perfecta  esse 
etsuum  cuique  hondrem  et  gradum  redditum  gaudeo,  iudices, 
vehementerque    laetor;    eaque    omnia    deorum    voluntate, 
studio  populi  R5mani,  consilio  et  imperio  et  felicitate  L.  15 
Sullae,  gesta  esse  intellegd^^ 

44.  Quod    animadversum    est    in    eos    qui    contra   omni 
^tione   pugnarunt,    non    debeo   reprehendere ;    quod   viris 
fortibus,  qu5rum  o^gia-eximia   in  rebus  .gerendis  exstitit, 
^onds  habitus  est,  laudo.    Quae  ut  fierent,  idcirco  pugnatum  20 
esse  arbitror,  meque  in  eo  studio  partium  fuisse  confiteor. 
Sin  autem  id  actum  est,  et  idcirco  arma  sumpta  sunt,  ut 
homines   postremi   pecuniis   alienis    locupletarentur,   et   in 
fortunS-s  Qniuscuiusiji^e  impetum  facerent,  et  id  non  modo 
re£rohibere  non  licet,  sed  ne  verbis  quidem  vituperare,  tum  25 
vero  in  isto  bello  n5n  recreatus  neque  resti tutus,  sed  subactus 
oppressusque  populus  Romanus  est.    Verum  longe  aliter  est; 
nihil  horum  est,  iudices  :  non  modo  non  laedetur  causa  nobi- 
litatis, SI  istis  hominibus  resistetis,  verum  etiam  orniibitur. 

Chrysogonus'  Cause  not  that  of  the  Nobility. 

XLVIII.  45.  Quapropter  desinant  aliquando  dicere  male  30 
aliquem    locutum    esse,  si   qui   vere   ac    libere  locutus  sit ; 
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desinant  suam  causam  cum  Chrysogono  communicare ; 
desinant,  si  ille  laesus  sit,  de  se  aliquid  detractum  arbitrari ; 
videant  ne  turpe  miserumque  sit  eos,  qui  equestrem  splendd- 
rem  pati  non  potuerunt,  servi  nequissimi  dominatidnem  ferre 
5  posse.  Quae  quidem  dominatio,  iudices,  in  aliis  rebus  antea 
versabatur ;  nunc  vero  quam  viam  munitet,  quod  iter  adfec- 
tet  videtis,  —  ad  fidem,  ad  iusiurandum,  ad  iudicia  vestra, 
ad  id,  quod  solum  prope  in  civitate  sincerum  sanctumque 
restat.     Hiqine  etiam  sese  putat  aliquid  posse  Chrysogonus? 

lo  Hie  etiam  potens  esse  volt  ?  O  rem  miseram  atque  acer- 
bam  !  Neque,  mehercules,  hoc  indigne  fero,  quod  verear  ne 
quid  possit ;  verum  quod  ausus  est,  quod  speravit  sese  apud 
talis  viros  aUquid  posse  ad  perniciem  innocentis,  id  ipsum 
queror.      ^r 

15  XLI^:  46.  Idcirc5ne  exspectata  ndbilitas  armis  atque 
ferro  rem  publicam  reciperavit,  ut  ad  libidinem  suam  liberti 
servolique  nobilium  bona,  fortunas  possessidnes(\\xt  nostras 
vexare  possent  ?  Si  id  actum  est,  fateor  me  errasse  qui  hoc 
maluerim  ;  fateor  insanisse  qui  cum  illis  senserim.    Tametsi 

20  inermis,  iudices,  sen  si.  Sin  autem  victdria  nobilium  orna- 
mento  atque  emolumento  rei  publicae  popul5que  R5mano 
debet  esse,  turn  vero  optimo  et  nobilissimd  cuique  meam 
oration  em  gratissimam  esse  oportet.  Quod  si  quis  est  qui 
et  se  et  causam  laedi  putet  cum  Chrysogonus  vituperetur, 

25  is  causam  ignorat ;  se  ipsum  probe  novit.  Causa  enim 
splendidior  fiet,  si  nequissimo  cuique  resistetur.  Ille  impro- 
bissimus  Chrysogoni  fautor,  qui  sibi  cum  illo  rationem  com- 
municatam  putat,  laeditur,  cum  ab  hoc  splend5re  causae 
separatur. 

The  Attack  on  Chrysogonus  is  Cicero's :  Roscius  Asks  only  for  Life. 

30  47.  Verum  haec  omnis  oratio,  ut  iam  ante  dixi,  mea  est, 
qua  me  uti  res  publica  et  dolor  meus  et  istdrum  iniuria 
coegit.     Sex.  Roscius  horum  nihil  indignum  putat,  neminem 
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accusat,  nihil  de  suo  patrimonio  queritur.  Putat  homo 
imperitus  morum,  agricola  et  rusticus,  ista  omnia,  quae  vos 
per  Sullam  gesta  esse  dicitis,  more,  lege,  iure  gentium  facta. 
Culpa  liberatus  et  crimine  nefario  solutus,  cupit  a  vobis  dis- 
cedere.  Si  hac  indigna  suspicione  careat,  animo  aequo  se  5 
carere  suis  omnibus  commodis  dicit.  Rogat  oratque  te, 
Chrysogone,  si  nihil  de  patris  fortunis  amplissimis  in  suam 
rem  convertit,  si  nulla  in  re  te  fraudavit,  si  tibi  optima  fide 
sua  omnia  concessit,  adnumeravit,  appendit,  si  vestitum  quo 
ipse  tectuS  erat,  anulumque  de  digito  suum  tibi  tradidit,  si  10 
ex  omnibus  rebus  se  ipsum  nudum  neque  praeterea  quic- 
quam  excepit,  ut  sibi  per  te  liceat  innocenti  amicorum  opi- 
bus  vitam  in  egestate  degere.  L.  48.  *  Praedia  mea  tu 
possid6s,  ego  aliena  misericordia  vivo  :  concede,  et  quod 
animus  aequus  est,  et  quia  necesse  est.  Mea  domus  tibi  15 
patet,  mihi  clausa  est  :  fer5.  Familia  mea  maxima  tu  uteris, 
ego  servum  habed  niillum  :  patior  et  ferendum  put5.  Quid 
vis  amplius  ?  Quid  insequeris  ?  Quid  oppugnas  ?  Qua  in 
re  tuam  voluntatem  laedi  a  me  putas."*  Ubi  tuis  commodis 
officio  ?  Quid  tibi  obsto  ? '  Si  spoliorum  causa  vis  hominem  20 
occidere,  quid  quaeris  amplius  ?  Si  inimicitiarum,  quae  sunt 
tibi  inimicitiae  cum  eo,  cuius  ante  praedia  possedisti  quam 
ipsum  cognovisti  ?  Si  meters,  ab  eone  aliquid  metuis,  quern 
vid€s  ipsum  ab  se  tam  atrocem  iniuriam  propulsare  non 
posse  ?  Sin  quod  bona  quae  Rosci  fuerunt  tua  facta  sunt,  25 
idcirco  hunc  illius  filium  studes  perdere,  nonne  ostendis  id 
te  vereri,  quod  praeter  ceteros  tu  metuere  non  debeas,  ne 
quando  liberis  proscriptdrum  bona  patria  reddantur  t 

Pretended  Appeal  to  Chrysogonus  for  Mercy. 

49.    Facis  iniiiriam,  Chrysogone,  si  maiorem  spem  emp- 
tionis  tuae  in  huius  exitio  ponis,  quam  in  eis  rebus  quas  L.  30 
Sulla  gessit.    Quod  si  tibi  causa  nulla  est  cur  hunc  miserum 
tanta  calamitate  adfici  velis,  si  tibi  omnia  sua  praeter  ani- 
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mam  tradidit,  nee  sibi  quicquam  patemum  ne  monument! 
quidem  causa  clam  reservavit,  per  deos  immortalis,  quae 
ista  tanta  crudelitas  est  ?  Quae  tarn  fera  immanisque 
natura  ?     Quis  umquam  praedd  fuit  tam  nefarius,  quis  pirata 

5  tam  barbarus,  ut,  cum  integram  praedam  sine  sanguine 
habere  posset,  cruenta  spolia  detrahere  mallet?  50.  Scis 
hunc  nihil  habere,  nihil  audere,  nihil  posse,  nihil  umquam 
contra  rem  tuam  cogitasse  ;  et  tamen  oppugnas  eum  quem 
neque  metuere  potes,   neque  odisse   debes,   nee  quicquam 

10  iam  habere  reliqui  vides  quod  ei  detrahere  possls.  Nisi 
hoc  indignum  putas,  quod  vestitum  sedere  in  iudicio  vides, 
quem  tu  e  patrimonio  tamquam  e  naufragio  nudum  expulisti ; 
quasi  vero  nescias  hunc  et  all  et  vestiri  a  Caecilia,  [Baliarici 
filia,  Nepotis  sorore,]  spectatissima  femina,  quae  cum  cla- 

1 5  rissimum  patrem,  amplissimos  patruos,  ornatissimum  fratrem 
haberet,  tamen,  cum  esset  mulier,  virtute  perfeeit  ut,  quantc 
honore  ipsa  ex  illorum  dignitate  adficeretur,  non  minora 
illis  ornamenta  ex  sua  laude  redderet. 

Powerful  Friends  of  the  Defendant. 

Lr.    51.    An  quod  diligenter  defenditur,  id  tibi  indignum 

2o  facinus  videlur  ?     Mihi  crede,  si  pro  patris  huius  hospitiis 

et  gratia  vellent  omnes  huius  hospites  adesse,  et  auderenl 

libere  defendere,  satis  copiose  defenderetur ;  sin  autem  pre 

magnitudine  iniuriae,  proque  eo   quod  summa  res  publica 

in  huius  perlcul(3  temptatur,  haec  omnes  vindicarent,  con- 

25  sistere  mchercule  vobis  isto  in  loco  non  liceret.     Nunc  ita 

defenditur,  non  sane  ut  moleste  ferre  adversarii  debeant, 

neque  ut  sc  potcntia  superari  putent.     52.  Quae  domi  ge 

renda  sunt,  ea  per  Caeciliam,transiguntur  ;    fori  iudiciquc 

rationem  M.  Messala,  ut  videtis,  iudices,  suscepit.     Qui,  si 

30  iam  satis  aetatis  atque  roboris  haberet,  ipse  pro  Sex.  Roscic 

diceret :    quoniam  ad    dicendum  impediment©  est  aetas  el 

pudor  qui  ornat  aetatem,  causam  mihi  tradidit,  quem  sua 
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causa  cupere  ac  debere  intellegebat ;  ipse  adsiduitate,  c6n- 
silio,  auctoritate,  diligentia  perfecit,  ut  Sex.  R5sci  vita, 
erepta  de  manibus  sectorum,  sententiis  iudicum  permit- 
teretur.  Nlmirum,  iudices,  pro  hac  nobilitate  pars  maxima 
civitatis  in  armis  fuit ;  haec  acta  res  est,  ut  ei  nobiles  resti-  s 
tuerentur  in  civitatem,  qui  hoc  facerent  quod  facere  Mes- 
salam  videtis,  —  qui  caput  innocentis  defenderent,  qui 
iniuriae  resisterent,  qui  quantum  possent  in  salute  alterius 
quam  in  exitio  mallent  ostendere;  quod  si  omnes  qui  eodem 
loco  nati  sunt  facerent,  et  res  piiblica  ex  illls  et  ipsi  ex  10 
invidiS  minus  laborarent. 

Appeal  to  the  Court  against  Chrysogonus. 

LII.  53.  Verum  si  a  Chrysogono,  iudices,  non  impetra- 
mus,  ut  pecunia  nostra  contentus  sit,  vitam  ne  petat, — 
si  ille  adduci  non  potest,  ut,  cum  ademerit  nobis  omnia  quae 
nostra  erant  propria,  ne  lucem  quoque  banc,  quae  commijnis  1 5 
est,  eripere  cupiat,  —  si  non  satis  habet  avaritiam  suam 
pecunia  explere,  nisi  etiam  crudelitati  sanguis  praebitus  sit, 
—  unum  perfugium,  iudices,  lina  spes  reliqua  est  Sex. 
Roscio,  eadem  quae  rei  publicae,  vestra  prislina  bonitas 
et  misericordia.  Quae  si  manet,  salvi  etiam  nunc  esse  20 
possumus  ;/  sin  ea  crudelitas,  quae  hoc  tempore  in  re  publica 
versUta  est,  vestros  quoque  animos—  id  quod  fieri  profeclo 
non  potest — duriores  acerbioresque  reddidit,  actum  est, 
indices  :  inter  feras  satius  est  aetatem  degere,  quam  in  hac 
tanta  immanitate  versari.  54.  Ad  eamne  rem  vos  reservati  25 
estis,  ad  eamne  rem  dclecti,  ut  cos  condemnaretis,  quos 
sectores  ac  sicarii  iugulare  non  potuissent  ?  Solent  hoc 
lK>ni  imperatores  facere,  cum  proelium  committunt,  ut  in  eo 
loco  quo  fugam  hostium  fore  arbitrentur  militcs  conlocent, 
ill  quos,  si  qui  ex  acie  fiigerint,  de  improvlso  incidanl.  y:i 
Nimirum  similiter  arbitrantur  isti  bonorum  emptores,  —  vos 
hie,  talis  viros,  sedere,  qui  excipiatis  eos  qui  de  suis  manibus 
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efftjgerint.  Di  prohibeant,  iudices,  ut  hoc,  quod  mSidrS 
consilium  publicum  vocari  voluerunt,  praesidium  sectonu 
existimetur. 

Real  Danger  to  Roscias  Comes  from  Gzeed  of  Dominant  Party. 

55.  An  yero,  iudices,  vos  .non  intellegitis  nihil  aliud  a| 
5  nisi  ut  proscrlptorum  liberi  quavis  ratione  tollantur,  et  eiu 
rei  initium  in  vestro  iureiurando  atque  in  Sex.  Rosci  pericul 
quaerl  ?  Dubiumne  est  ad  quem  maleficium  pertineat,  cui 
videatis  ex  altera  parte  sectorem,  inimicum,  sicarium  eui 
demque  accusatorem  hoc  tempore  ;  ex  altera  parte  egentCD 

10  probatum  suis  f ilium,  in  quo  non  modo  culpa  nulla,  sed  n 
susplcio  quidem  potuit  consistere  ?  LIII.  56.  ^lumqui 
huic  aliud  videtis  obstare  j^oscio],  nisi  quod  patris  boD 
venierunt  ?  Quodsi  id  vos  suscipitis,  et  eam  ad  rem  opera 
vestram  profttemini,  si  idcirco  sedetis,  ut  ad  vos  adducanti 

1 5  eorum  liberi  quorum  bona  venierunt,  cavete,  per  de< 
immor talis,  iudices,  ne  nova  et  mult5  crudelior  per  vos  pr 
scriptio  instaurata  esse  videatur.  /Illam  pridrem,  (fiuaS  fad 
est  in  eos  qui  arma  capere  potuerunt,  tanien  senatus  susc 
pere  noluit,  ne  quid  acrius  quam  more  maiorum  comparatu 

2o  esset  publico  consilio  factum  videretur.  Hanc  vero,  quj 
ad  eorum  liberos  atque  ad  infantium  puerdrum  incunabu 
pertinet,  nisi  hoc  iudicio  a  vobis  reicitis  et  aspernamin 
videte,  per  deos  immortalis,  quem  in  locum  rem  publica 
perventuram  putetis. 

The  Court  Implored  to  Rescue  him. 

25  57.  Homines  sapientes  et  ista  auctoritate  et  potest^ 
praeditos,  qua  vos  estis,  ex  quibus  rebus  maxime  r 
publica  laborat,  eis  maxime  mederi  convenit  Vestrti 
nemo  est  quin  intellegat  populum  Romanum,  qui  quonda 
in  hostis  lenissimus  existimabatur,  hoc  tempore  domestii 

30  crudelitate   laborare.      Hanc    tollite    ex    civit2te,   iudici 
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Hanc  pati  nolite  diutius  in  hac  re  publica  versari.  Quae 
non  modo  id  habet  in  se  mali,  quod  tot  civis  atrocissime 
sustulit,  verum  etiam  hominibus  lenissimls  ademit  miseri- 
cordiam  consuetudine  incommodorum.  Nam  cum  omnibus 
horis  aliquid  atrociter  fieri  videmus  aut  audimus,  etiam 
qui  natura  mitissimi  sumus,  adsiduitate  molestiarum  sensum 
omnem  humanitatis  ex  animis  amittimus. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF   VKRRES. 


B.C.  70. 
Caius  VrrRes,  a  man  uf  noble  birth,  but  notorious  for  hb  crimi 
and  exactions  in  tlie  civil  war  and  in  the  offices  he  had  held  sine 
was  tity  pra;tor  (_prattor  urhaniis)  B.C.  74.  At  the  close  of  his  ter 
of  office,  he  went,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  as  propra;tor,  to  govei 
the  province  of  Sicily,  liy  reason  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ital 
from  the  revolt  of  Kpartacus,  he  was  not  relieved  al  the  end  of 
year,  as  the  law  required,  but  continued  two  years  longer  in  the  fO 
cmment  of  the  province,  when  he  was  succeeded  )iy  Lucius  CxctUi 
Metellus,  During  these  three  years  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  abot 
inable  oppressions  and  exactions ;  and  the  Sicilians,  as  soon  as  th( 
were  relieved  of  his  presence,  brought  suit  against  him  in  the  court  1 
RepeUiHilae  (that  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  KxCoriion),  then  presided  ov< 
by  (he  praetor  Munius  Acilius  Glabrio.  To  conduct  the  prosecutit 
they  had  recourse  to  Cicero,  who  already  stood  high  among  Romi 
advocates,  and  who  was  personally  known  and  trusted  by  the  SiciUai 
on  account  uf  liis  honorable  administration  of  the  quaestorship  in  the 
Uland  in  s.c.  77.  Cicero  willingly  took  charge  of  the  case,  the  more  t 
2i> 
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as  the  counsel  for  Verres  was  Hortensius,  the  leading  lawyer  of  the 
time,  against  whom  he  was  eager  to  measure  his  strength. 

Although  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  Verres  were  notorious,  yet  his 
relations  to  the  Roman  nobility  insured  him  the  same  kind  of  support 
at  home  which  recently,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  was 
afforded  to  Governor  Eyre  in  England,  on  his  return  from  Jamaica: 
not  only  Hortensius,  but  Curio,  a  man  of  excellent  reputation,  with 
■niiben  of  the  eminent  families  of  Scipio  and  Metellus,  stood  firmly 
by  him.  The  only  hope  of  Verres  lay  in  preventing  a  fair  and  speedy 
tmL  First  he  tried  to  obtain  a  prosecutor  who  should  ])e  in  collusion 
^di  him,  and  would  not  push  him  too  hard.  For  this  purpose  one 
CsBdlius  was  pat  forward,  an  insignificant  person,  but  a  native  of  Sicily. 
Goeio's  first  speech  in  the  case  {In  Q.  Caecilium)  was  therefore  a  pre- 
fiminary  argument  before  the  praetor  Glabrio  in  person,  to  show  that 
he,  rather  than  Caecilius,  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  case.  This 
it  was  not  hard  to  do,  and  he  set  out  at  once  for  Sicily  to  collect 
evidence,  for  which  purpose  he  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  ten  days. 

To  consume  time  the  opposition  had  planned  to  bring  before  the 
same  court  a  trumped-up  action  against  another  provincial  governor 
which  should  have  precedence  of  the  trial  of  Verres.  To  this  end  they 
had  procured  for  the  prosecutor  in  the  rival  suit  an  allowance  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  days  for  collecting  evidence  in  Achaia  —  or  two  days 
less  than  the  time  which  Cicero  was  expected  to  need.  This  intrigue 
was  foiled  by  Cicero's  industry  and  skill.  He  used  not  quite  half  of 
the  time  allowed  him,  arriving  in  Rome,  with  ample  evidence,  not  only 
before  the  prosecutor  in  the  rival  case  was  ready,  but  even  before  the 
latter  had  left  Italy  on  his  pretended  tour  of  investigation.  The  trial 
of  Verres  was  now  fixed  for  Aug.  5,  e.g.  70  (consulship  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus). 

Meantime  (in  the  latter  part  of  July)  the  elections  were  held  for  the 
next  year.  As  was  the  custom  in  Rome,  these  occurred  several  months 
before  the  newly  elected  magistrates  were  to  enter  upon  their  offices. 
The  successful  candidates,  under  the  title  of  designati^  enjoyed  a 
dignity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  actual  magistrates,  although  with 
no  real  power  (see  ch.  ix.).  In  these  elections  Cicero  was  designated 
aedile;  but  his  rival  Hortensius  was  chosen  consul,  with  Quintus 
Metellus  Creticus,  Verres'  fast  friend,  as  his  colleague.  More  than 
this,  Marcus  Metellus,  brother  of  Quintus,  was  chosen  praetor,  and  the 
lot  fell  to  him  to  preside  the  next  year  in  the  court  of  Repctundae.  If 
now  the  trial  could  be  put  over  till  the  next  year,  when  Hortensius  and 
the  two  Metelli  would  he  in  the  three  most  influential  positions  \u  \.\v& 
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State,  Verres  felt  quite  sure  of  getting  clear.  Neither  did  it  seem  as 
if  this  would  be  very  ha?d  to  bring  about ;  for  the  last  six  months  of 
the  Roman  year  were  so  full  of  festivals  and  other  days  on  which  the 
court  could  not  sit,  that  the  case  would  be  liable  to  constant  inter- 
ruptions and  delays.  The  postponement  would  have  disappointed  Cicero 
sorely,  for,  by  good  luck  in  drawing  the  names,  and  sagacity  in  chal- 
lenging, he  had  a  jury  that  he  could  trust,  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  change^|' 

Under  these  circumstances  Cicero  made  the  second  speech  of  the 
Verrine  group  —  that  which  is  known  as  the  Actio  Prima  (included  in 
the  present  edition,  pp.  2S-47  below).  In  this  oration  he  declared  his 
intention  of  departing  from  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  order  to 
push  the  trial  through  before  the  New  Year.  It  was  customary  for 
the  prosecutor,  after  opening  the  case  (as  in  the  present  speech),  to 
present  his  proofs  and  arguments  in  a  long  connected  oration  (or  a 
series  of  orations)  ;  there  followed  a  reply  from  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel, and  then  the  witnesses  were  introduced.  Cicero,  omitting  the  long 
statement  just  described,  proceeded  to  bring  forward  his  witnesses 
immediately.  Since  the  only  hope  of  the  defence  lay  in  putting  off  the 
trial,  Cicero's  promptitude  was  decisive  :  Ilortensius  soon  threw  up  his 
case,  and  Verres  went  into  exile,  with  a  name  forever  associated  with 
extortion  and  misgovernment.  full  restitution  of  the  plunder  was, 
however,  not  obtained :  a  compromise  was  made,  by  which  a  less  sum 
was  paid  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims.  The  five  speeches  known  as  the 
"  Accusation  "  proper  (Actio  Sdciiniia)  were  never  delivered,  but  were 
written  out  and  published  in  order  to  put  on  record  the  facts  which 
(.'icero  had  gathered  with  so  much  pains,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  powers  in  the  way  of  forensic  composition. 


The  Senatorial  Jurors  have  a  Chance  to  Retiieye  their  Reputation. 

QUOD  erat  optandum  maxime,  iudices,  et  quod  unum 
ad  invidiam  vestrl  ordinis  infamiamque  iudiQiorum 
sedandam  maxime  pertinebat,f  id  non  human5  consilio,  sed 
prope  divinitus  datum  atque  oblatum  vobis  summo  rei 
5  publicae  tempore  videtur.,  Inveteravit  enim  iam  opinio 
perniciosa  rel  publicae,  voblsque  periculosa,  quae  n6n 
modo  apud  populum  Roman um,  sed  etiam  apud  exterSs 
nationes,  omnium   sermone  percrebruit:   his  iudiciis  quae 
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nunc    sunt,    pecuniosum    hominem,    quamvis    sit    nocens, 
neminem    posse    damnari.      2.    Nunc,    in    ipso    cjjscrimijie^ 
ordinis  iudiciorumque  vestrorum,  cum^sint  parati  quift'on- 
tionibus    et    legibus    hanc    invidiam    senatus    inflammare 
conentur,    [reus]    in   iudicium   adductus    est  [C.  Verres],    s 
homo  vita  atque  factis  omnium   iam   opinione   damnatus, 
pecuniae   magnitudine  sua  spe  et  praedicatidne  absolutus.^ 
Huic    ego    causae,    iudices,    cum    summa    voluntate    et 
cxspectatidne  populi  Romani,  actor  access!,  non  utiaugerem 
invidiam  5rdinis,   sed   ut  infamiae  communi  succurrerem.  lo 
Adduxl  enim  hominem,  in  quo  reconciliare  existimationem  ^ 
iudiciorum  amissam,  redire  in  gratiam  cum  populo  Romano, 
satis  facere    exteris    nation ibus,    possetis ;    depeculatorem 
aerari,  vexatorem  Asiae  atque  Pamphyliae,  praedonem  iuris 
urbani,  labem  atque  perniciem  provinciae  Siciliae.     3.    De  15 
quo  si  vos   vere   ac  religiose  iudicaveritis,   auct5ritas  ea, 
quae  in  vobis  remanere  debet,  haerebit ;  sin  istius  ingentes 
divitiae   iudiciorum   religionem   veritatemque    perfregerint, 
^0  hoc  tamen  adsequar,  ut  iudicium  potius  rei  publicae, 
quam  aut  reus  iudicibus,  aut  accusator  red,  def  uisse  videatur.  20 


I 


Bribery  the  Defendant's  Only  Hope. 

II.  Equidem,  ut  de  me  confitear,   iudices,   cum  multae 

Diihi  a  C.  Verre  insidiae  terra  marlque  factae  sint,  quas 

partim  mea  diligentia  devltarim,  partim   amicorum  studio 

officioque  repulerim  ;  numquam  tamen  neque  tantum  peri- 

culum  mihi  adire  visus  sum,  neque   tanto  opere  pertimui,  25 

ut  nunc   in    ipso   iudicid.     4,    Neque   tantum    me   exspec- 

Utio  accQsationis  meae,  concursusque  tantae   multitudinis 

(quibus  ego   rebus   vehcmcntissime    perturbor)  commovct, 

quantum  istius-  Insidiae   nefariae,  quas  11  no  tempore  mihi, 

'voSis,  M*.  Glabrioni,  populo  Romano,  sociis,  exteris   nati-  30 

ODibus,  ordini,  nomini  denique   senatorio,  facere  conatur  : 

qup  ita  dictitat,  eis  esse  metuendum,  qui  quod  ipsis  sol  is 
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satis  esset  sunipuissent ;  se  tantum  eripuisse,  ut  id  multi 
satis  esse  possit ;  nihil  esse  tarn  sanctum  quod  n5n  violar 
nihil  tarn  munitum  quod  non  expugnarl  pecunia  possit 

His  Designs  Patent. 

5.   Quod  si  quam   audax  est  ad   conandum,  tarn   esse 

5  obscurus  in  agendo,  fortasse   aliqua  in  re  n5s  aliquand 

^feTeilisset.     Verum    hoc    adhuc   percommode    cadit,    quo 

cum  incredibili  eius  auBacia  singularis  stultitia  coniunct 

est.     Nam,  ut  apertus  in  corripiendis  pecuniis  fuit,  sic  i 

spe  corrumpendi  iudici,  perspicua  sua  consilia  conatusqu 

lo  omnibus  fecit.  Seme),  ait,  se  in  vita  pertimuisse,rtug)  cui 
primum  a  me  reus  factus  sit ;  quod,  cum  e  provincia  recer 
esset,  invidiaque  et  infamia  non  recenti,  sed  vetere  a 
diuturna  flagraret,  tum,  ad  iiidicium  corrumpendum,  tempi 
alienum  offenderet.     6.    Itaque,  cum  ego  diem  in  Siciliai 

15  inquirehdl  perexiguam  postulavissem,  invenit  iste,  qui  sil 
in  Achaiam  biduo  breviorem  diem  postularet,  —  non  ut 
idem  conficeret  diligentia  et  industria  sua  quod  ego  mc 
labore   et   vigiliis    consecutus   sum,    etenim   ille   Achai^i 
inquisitor  ne   Erundisium  quidem   pervenit ;   ego  Siciliai 

20  totam  quinquaginta  diebus  sic  obii,  ut  omnium  populorui 
privatorumque  literas  iniuriasque  cognoscerem  ;  ut  persj 
cuum  cuivis  esse  posset,  hominem  ab  isto  quaesitum  ess 
non  qui  reum  suum  adduceret,  sed  qui  meum  tempi 
obsideret. 

He  is  Intriguing  for  Postponement.  ^^' 

25  III.  7.  Nunc  homo  audacissimus  atque  amentissimi 
hoc  cogitat.  Intellegit  me  ita  paratum  atque  instrtictui 
in  iudicium  venire,  ut  non  modo  in  auribus  vestris,  sed  i 
oculis  omnium,  sua  furta  atque  flagitia  4fi£iiKS£us  sin 
Videt  senatores  multos  esse  testis    audaciae   suae ;    vid< 

30  multos  equites  Romanos  frequentis  praeterea  civis  atqi 
socids,  quibus  ipse  insignis  iniurias  fecerit.     Videt  etiai 
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tot  tain  gravis  ab  amicissimis  civitatibus  legationes,  cum 
publicis  auctoritatibus  convenisse.  8.  Quae  cum  ita  sint, 
usque  eo  de  omnibus  bonis  male  existimat,  usque  eo 
senatoria  iudicia  perdita  profligataque  esse  arbitratur,  ut 
hoc  palam  dictitet,  non  sine  causa  se  cupidum  pecuniae  5 
fuisse,  quoniam  in  pecunia  tantum  praesidium  experiatur 
esse  :  sese  (id  quod  difficillimum  fuerit)  tempus  ipsum 
emisse  iudici  sui,  quo  cetera  facilius  emere  postea  posset ; 
ut,  quoniam  criminum  vim  subterfugere  nuUo  modo  poterat, 
procellam  temporis  devitaret.  10 

But  the  Court  is  Incorruptible. 

9.  Quod  si  non  modo  in  causa,  verum  in  aliquo  honestd 
praesidi5,  aut  in  alicuius  eloquentia  aut  gratia,  spem  ali- 
quam  conlocasset,  profecto  non  haec  omnia  conligeret  atque 
aucuparetur ;  non  usque  e5  despiceret  contemneretque  ordi- 
nem  senatoriuih,  ut  arbitratu  eius  deligeretur  ex  senatu,  qui  15 
reus  fieret ;  qui,  dum  hie  quae  opus  essent  compararet, 
causam  interea  ante  eum  diceret.  10.  Quibus  ego  rebus 
quid  iste  speret  et  quo  animum  intendat,  facile  perspicio. 
Quam  ob  rem  vero  se  confidat  aliquid  perficere  posse,  hoc 
praetore,  et  hoc  cqnsilio,  intellegere  non  possum.  Unum  20 
illud  intellego  (quod  populus  Romanus  in  reiectione  iudi- 
cum  iudicavit),  ea  spe  istum  fuisse  praeditum  ut  omnem 
rationem  salutis  in  pecunia  constitueret ;  hoc  erepto  prae- 
sidio,  ut  nullam  sibi  rem  adiumento  fore  arbitraretur. 


^k. 


; 
.^        Earlier  Crimes  of  Verres. 


IV.  Etenim  quod  est  ingenium  tantum,  quae  tanta  25 
focultas  dicendi  aut  copia,  quae  istius  vitam,  tot  vitiis 
flSgitiisque  convictam,  iampridem  omnium  voluntate  iQdi- 
cidque  damnatam,  aliqua  ex  parte  possit  defendere  1 
U.  Cuius  ut  adulescentiae  maculas  ignominiasque  prae- 
teream,    quaestura    [primus    gradus    honoris]    quid    aliud  30 
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habet  in  se,  nisi  [Cn.  Carbonem  spoliatum]  a  quaestdn 
suo  pecunia  publica  nudatum  et  proditum  consulem 
desertum  exercitum  ?  relictam  provinciam  ?  sortis  neces 
situdinem  religion emque  violatanii  ?  Cuius  legatio  exitiun 
5  fuit  Asiae  totlus  et  Pamphyliae :  quibus  in  provincir 
multas  domos,  plurimas  urbis,  omnia  fana  depopulatu: 
est,  turn  cum  [in  Cn.  Dolabellam]  suum  scelus  illjud  pris 
tinum  renovavit  et  instauravit  quaest5rium ;  cum  eum 
cui  et  legatus  et  pro  quaestdre  fuisset,  et  in  invidiam  sui 
10  maleficiis  addiixit,  et  in  ipsis  periculis  n5n  sdlum  deseruit 
sed  etiam  oppiignavit  ac  prodidit.  12.  Cuius  praetur 
urban  a  aedium  sacrarum  fuit  publicorumque  operum  depc 
pulatio  ;  simul  in  iiire  dicundo,  bonorum  possessionumquc 
contra  omnium  instituta,  addictio  et  condonatio. 

His  Reckless  Career  in  Sicily. 

15  lam  vero  omnium  vitiorum  suorum  plurima  et  maxim 
c5nstituit  monumenta  et  indicia  in  provincia  Sicilia ;  quai 
iste  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ac  perdidit  ut  ea  restitui  i 
antiquum  statum  nullo  modo  possit ;  vix  autem  per  multc 
annos,    innocentisque    praetores,    aliqua   ex   parte   recrea 

20  aliquando  posse  videatur.  13.  Hoc  praetore,  Siculi  nequ 
suas  leges,  neque  nostra  senatus-consulta,  neque  communi 
iura  tenuerunt.  Tantum  quisque  habet  in  Sicilia,  quantui 
hominis  avarissimi  et  libidinosissimi  aut  imprudentiam  sul 
terfugit,  aut  satietati  superfuit. 

25  V.  Nulla  res  per  triennium,  nisi  ad  nutum  istius,  iud 
cata  est :  nulla  res  cuiusquam  tam  patria  atque  avita  fui 
quae  non  ab  eo,  imperio  istius,  abiudicaretur.  Innumeri 
biles  pecuniae  ex  aratorum  bonis  novo  nefarioque  instittit 
coactae  ;    socii   fidelissimi   in    hostium    numer5  existimati 

30  cives  Roman i  servilem  in  modum  cruciati  et  necati;  hom 
nes  nocentissimi  propter  pecunias  iudicio  liberati ;  hone 
tissimi  atque  integerrimi,  absentes  rei  facti,  indicts  cam 
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damnat!  et  elect! ;  portus  munitissimi,  maximae  tutissimae* 
que  urbes  piratis  praedonibusque  patefactae  ;  nautae  mili- 
tesque  Siculorum,  socii  nostri  atque  amici,  fame  necati ; 
classes  optimae  atque  opportunissimae,  cum  magna  ign5- 
minia  populi  Rdmani,  amissae  et  perditae.  14.  Idem  iste  5 
praetor  monumenta  antiquissima,  partim  regum  locupletis- 
simorum,  quae  ill!  drnamentd  urbibus  esse  voluerunt,  partim 
etiam  nostrorum  imperatorum,  quae  victdres  civitatibus 
Siculis  aut  dederunt  aut  reddiderunt,  spoliavit,  nudavitque 
omnia.  Neque  h5c  solum  in  statuis  ornamentisque  publicis  10 
fecit;  sed  etiam  delubra  omnia,  sanctissimis  religionibus 
consecrata,  depeculatus  est.  Deum  denique  nullum  Siculis, 
qui  ei  paulo  magis  adfabre  atque  antique  artificio  factus 
videretur,  reliquit.j  IrT  stupris  vero  et  flagitiis,  nefarias  eius 
libidines  commemorare  pudore  deterreor  :  simul  illorum  cala-  15 
mitatem  commemorando  augere  n5lo,  quibus  liberos  coniu- 
gesque  suas  integras  ab  istius  petulantia  conservare  non 
licitum  est. 

His  Guilt  is  Notorious. 

15.  At  enim  haec  ita  commissa  sunt  ab  isto,  ut  non  c5g- 
nita  sint  ab  hominibus  ?  Hominem  arbitror  esse  neminem,  20 
qui  nomen  istius  audierit,  quin  facta  quoque  eius  nefaria 
commemorare  possit ;  ut  mihi  magis  timendum  sit,  ne  multa 
crimina  praetermittere,  quam  ne  qua  in  istum  fingere,  exls- 
timer.  Neque  enim  mihi  videtur  haec  multitudo,  quae  ad 
audiendum  convenit,  cognoscere  ex  me  causam  voluisse,  sed  25 
ea,  quae  scit,  mecum  rec5gnoscere. 

Hence  he  Trusts  in  Bribery  Alone. 

VI.    Quae  cum  ita  sint,  iste  homo  amens  ac  perditus  alia 
mecum  ratione  piignat.     Non  id  agit,  ut  alicuius  eloquentiam 
mihi  opponat  ;  non  gratia,  non  auctoritate  cuiusquam,  non 
potentia  nititur.     Simulat  his  se  rebus  confidere,  sed  video  30 
quid  agat  (neque  enim  agit  occultissime) :  proponit  inania 
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mihi  nobilitatis,  hoc  est,  hominum  adrogantium,  nomina; 
qui  n5n  tam  me  impediunt  quod  nobiles  sunt,  quam  adiuvant 
quod  noti  sunt.  Simulat  se  eorum  praesidio  confidere,  cum 
interea  aliud  quiddam  iam  diu  machinetur. 

Previotts  Attempts  at  Bribery. 

5  16.  Quam  spem  nunc  habeat  in  manibus,  et  quid  mdliatur, 
breviter  iam,  iudices,  vobis  exponam  :  sed  prius,  ut  ab  initio 
res  ab  eo  constituta  sit,  quaeso,  cogn5scite.  Ut  primum  e 
provincia  rediit,  redemptio  est  huius  iudici  facta  grandi 
pecunia.     Man  sit  in  condicione  atque  pactd  usque  ad  cum 

lo.finem,  dum  iudices  reiecti  sunt.  Postea  quam  reiectio  iudi- 
cum  facta  est  —  quod  et  in  sortitione  istius  spem  fortuna 
populi  Romani,  et  in  reiciendis  iudicibus  mea  dlligentia, 
istorum  impudentiam  vicerat  —  renuntiata  est  tota  condicid. 
17.  Praeclare  se  res  habebat.     Libelli  ndminum  vestrdrum, 

15  consilique  huius,  in  manibus  erant  omnium.  Nulla  nota, 
nullus  color,  nullae  sordes  videbantur  his  sententiis  adlini 
posse  :  cum  iste  repente,  ex  alacri  atque  laeto,  sic  erat 
humilis  atque  demissus,  ut  non  modo  populo  Romand,  sed 
etiam  sibi  ipse,  condemnatus  videretur. 

The  Election  Gives  him  Fresh  Courage. 

20  Ecce  autem  repente,  his  diebus  paucis  comitiis  c5nsularibus 
factis,  eadem  ilia  vetera  consilia  peciinia  maiore  repetuntur ; 
eaedemque  vestrae  famae  fortunisque  omnium  insidiae  per 
eosdem  homines  comparantur.  Quae  res  primo,  iudices, 
pertenui  nobis  argumento   indicioque  patefacta  est :   post, 

25  aperto  suspicionis  introitu,  ad  omnia  intima  istorum  consilia 
sine  ullo  errore  pervenimus. 

VII.  18.  Nam,  ut  Hortensius,  consul  designatus,  domum 
redUcebatur  e  Campo,  cum  maxima  frequentia  ac  multittidine 
fit  obviam  casu  ei  multitudini  C.  Ciirio ;  quern  ego  hominem 

30  honoris  [potius  quam  contumeliae]  causa  nominatum  volo. 
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Etenim  ea  dicam,  quae  ille,  si  commemorari  noluisset,  non 
tantd  in  conventu,  tarn  aperte  palamque  dixisset :  quae  tamen 
a  me  pedetentim  cauteque  dicentur ;  ut  et  amicitiae  nostrae 
et  dignitatis  illius  habita  ratid  esse  intellegatur. 

19.  Videt  ad  ipsum  fornicem  Fabianum  in  turba  Verrem  :    5 
appellat  hominem,  et  ei  voce  maxima  gratulatur :  ipsi  Hor- 
tensio,  qui  consul  erat  factus,  propinquis  necessariisque  eius, 
qui  turn  aderant,  verbum  nullum  facit :  cum  h5c  consistit ; 
hunc  amplexatur;  hunc  iubet  sine  cQra  esse.     '  Renuntio/ 
inquit,  '  tibi,  te  hodiernis  comitiis  esse  absolutum.'     Quod  10 
cum  tam  multi  homines  honestissimi  audissent,  statim  ad 
me  defertur:  immo  vero,  ut  quisque  me  viderat,  narrabat. 
Aliis  illud  indignum,  aliis  ridiculum,  videbatur :  ridiculum 
eis  qui  istius  causam  in  testium  fide,  in  criminum  ration e, 
in  iudicum  potestate,  non  in  comitiis  cdnsularibus,  positam  15 
arbitrabantur : '  indignum  eis,  qui  altius  aspiciebant,  et  banc 
gratulatidnem   ad   iudicium   corrumpendum   spectare  vide- 
bant.    20.  Etenim  sic  ratiocinabantur,  sic  honestissimi  homi- 
nes inter  se  et  mecum  loquebantur  :  aperte  iam  et  perspicue 
nulla  esse  indicia.     Qui  reus  pridie  iam  ipse  se  condemna-  20 
turn  putabat,  is,  postea  quam  defensor  eius  consul  est  factus, 
absolvitur!     Quid   igitur?    quod   tota    Sicilia,  quod  omnes 
Siculi,  omnes  negotiatores,  omnes  publicae  privataeque  lit- 
terae  R5mae  sunt,  nihilne  id  valebit.^  nihil,  invito  consule 
designato !     Quid  ?    iudices   non   crimina,  non   testis,   non  25 
exfstimationem  populi  Romani  sequentur  1     Non  :  omnia  in 
unius  potestate  ac  moderatione  vertentur. 

His  Friend  Metellus  is  to  be  Judge  Next  Year. 

VIII.    Vere   loquar,   iudices :    vehementer   me   haec   res 
commovebat.     Optimus  enim  quisque  ita  loquebatur :   iste 
quidem  tibi  eripietur :  sed  nos  non  tenebimus  iudicia  diutius.  30 
Etenim  quis  poterit,  Verre  absolute,  de  transferendis  iudi- 
ciis  recusare  ?     21.  Erat  omnibus  molestum  :  neque  eos  tam 
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istius  hominis  perditi  subita  laetitia,  quam  hominis  amplis- 
simi  nova  gratulatid,  commovebat.  Cupiebam  dissimulare 
me  id  moleste  ferre :  cupiebam  animi  dolorem  vultu  tegere, 
et  taciturnitate  celare.  Ecce  autem,  illis  ipsis  diebus,  cum 
5  praetores  designati  sortirentur,  et  M.  Metello  obtigisset,  ut  is 
de  pecuniis  repetundis  quaereret,  nuntiatur  mihi  tan  tarn  isti 
gratulationem  esse  factam,  ut  is  domum  quoque  puer5s  mit- 
teret,  qui  uxori  suae  nuntiarent. 

Attempt  to  Defeat  Cicero's  Election  as  ^dile. 

22.  Sane  ne  haec  quidem  mihi  res  placebat:  neque/^w^w, 

10  tanto  opere  quid  in  hac  sorte  metuendum  mihi  esset,  intel- 
legebam.  Unum  illud  ex  hominibus  certis,  ex  quibus  omnia 
comperi,  reperiebam  :  fiscos  compluris  cum  pecunia  Sicili- 
ensl,  a  quodam  senatore  ad  equitem  Romanum  esse  "trans- 
lates :  ex  his  quasi  decern  fiscos  ad  senatorem  ilium  relictos 

15  esse,  comitiorum  meorum  nomine  :  divisores  omnium  tribuum 
noctu  ad  istum  vocatos.  23.  Ex  quibus  quidam,  qui  se  omnia 
mea  causa  debere  arbitrabatur,  eadem  ilia  nocte  ad  me  venit : 
demonstrat,  qua  iste  oratione  usus  esset :  commemorasse 
istum,  quam  liberaliter  eos   tractasset  [etiam]  antea,  cum 

20  ipse  praeturam  petisset,  et  proximis  consularibus  praetdri- 
isque  comitiis :  deinde  continue  esse  pollicitum,  quantam 
vellent  pecuniam,  si  me  aedilitate  deiecissent.  Hie  alids 
negasse  audere ;  alios  respondisse,  n5n  putare  id  perfici 
posse  :  inventum  tamen  esse  fortem  amicum,  ex  eadem  fami- 

25  lia,  Q.  Verrem,  Romilia,  ex  optima  divlsorum  disciplina, 
patris  istius  discipulum  atque  amicum,  qui,  HS  quingentis 
milibus  depositis,  id  se  perfecturum  polliceretur :  et  fuisse 
turn  non  nuUos,  qui  se  una  factiiros  esse  dicerent.  Quae 
cum  ita  essent,  sane  benevolo  animo  me,  ut  magno  opere 

30  caverem  praemonebat. 
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Cicero  Made  Anxious,  but  Finally  Elected. 

IX.  24.  Sollicitabar  rebus  maximis  tin5  atque  eo  per- 
exiguo  tempore.  Urgebant  comitia ;  et  in  his  ipsis  oppug- 
nabar  grand!  pecunia.  Instabat  iudicium  :  ei  quoque  negotio 
fisci  Sicilienses  minabantur.  Agere  quae  ad  iudicium  perti- 
nebant  libere,  comitiorum  metu  deterrebar :  petition!  toto  5 
animo  servire,  propter  iudicium  n5n  licebat.  /TJTnari  denique 
divisoribus  ratio  non  erat,  propterea  quod  eos  intellegere 
videbam  me  hoc  iudicio  districtum  atque  obligatum  futurum. 
25.  Atque  hoc  ips5  tempore  Siculis  denuntiatum  esse  audio, 
primum  ab  Hortensio,  domum  ad  ilium  ut  venirent :  Siculos  10 
in  eo  sane  liberos  fuisse ;  qui  quam  ob  rem  arcesserentur 
cum  intellegerent,  non  venisse.  Interea  comitia  nostra,  quo- 
rum iste  se,  ut  ceterorum  hoc  anno  comitiorum,  dominum 
esse  arbitrabatur,  haberi  coepta  sunt.  Cursare  iste  homo 
potens,  cum  filio  blando  et  gratioso,  circum  tribiis  :  paternos  15 
amicos,  hoc  est  divisores,  appellare  omnes  et  convenire. 
Quod  cum  esset  intellectum  et  animadversum,  fecit  anim5 
libentissimo  populus  Romanus,  ut  cuius  divitiae  me  de  fide 
deducere  non  potuissent,  ne  eiusdem  pecunia  de  honore 
deicerer.  20 

Consuls  Elect  Intrigue  for  Postponement. 

26.  Postea  quam  ilia  petitionis  magna  ciira  liberatus  sum, 
anim5  coepi  multo  magis  vacuo  ac  soluto,  nihil  aliud  nisi  de 
iudici5  agere  et  cogitare.  Reperio,  iudices,  haec  ab  istis 
consilia  inita  et  constituta,  ut,  quacumque  posset  ratione, 
res  ita  duceretur,  ut  apud  M.  Metellum  praetorem  causa  25 
diceretur.  In  eo  esse  haec  commoda  :  primum  M.  Metellum 
amicissimum ;  deinde  Hortensium  consulem  non  *  [solum, 
sed]  etiam  Q.  Metellum,  qui  quam  isti  sit  amicus  attendite  : 
dedit  enim  praerogativam  suae  voluntatis  eius  modi,  ut  isti 
pro  praerogativis  earn  reddidisse  videatur.  30 
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27.  An  me  taciturum  tantis  de  rebus  existimavistis  ?  et 
me,  in  tanto  rei  publicae  existimationisque  meae  periculo, 
cuiquam  consulturum  potius  quam  officio  et  dignitati  meae  ? 
Arcessit  alter  consul  deslgnatus  Siculos :  veniunt  non  nulli, 
5  propterea  quod  L.  Metellus  esset  praetor  in  Sicilia.  Cum 
iis  ita  loquitur :  se  consulem  esse  ;  fratrem  suum  alterum 
Siciliam  provinciam  obtinere,  alterum  esse  quaesiturum  de 
pecuniis  repetundis  ;  Verri  ne  noceri  possit  multis  rationibus 
esse  provisum. 

10  X.  28.  Quid  est,  quaeso,  Metelle,  iudiciihp  corrumpere, 
si  hoc  non  est  ?  testis,  praesertim  [Siculos],  timidos  homines 
et  adflictos,  non  solum  auctoritate  deterrere,  sed  etiam  c5n- 
sulari  metu,  et  duorum  praetorum  potestate  ?  Quid  faceres 
pro  innocente  homine  et  propinquo,  cum  propter  hominem 

15  perditissimum  atque  alienissimum  de  officio  ac  dignitate 
decedis,  et  committis,  ut,  quod  ille  dictitat,  alicui,  qui  te 
ign5ret,  verum  esse  videatur? 

Next  Year  a  more  Pliable  Court. 

29.  Nam  h5c  Verrem  dicere  aiebant,  te  non  fat5,  ut  cete- 
ros  ex  vestra  familia,  sed  opera  sua  consulem  factum.     Duo 

20  igitur  consules  et  quaesitor  erunt  ex  illius  voluntate.  *  Non 
solum  eff  ugiemus '  inquit  *  hominem  in  quaerendo  nimium 
diligentem,  nimium  servientem  populi  existimationi,  M*. 
Glabrionem  :  accedet  etiam  nobis  illud.  Judex  est  M. 
Caesonius,  conlega  nostri  accusatoris,  homo  in  rebus  iudi- 

25  candis  spectatus  et  cognitus,  quem  minime  expediat  esse 
in  eo  consilid  quod  conemur  aliqua  ratione  corrumpere : 
propterea  quod  iam  antea,  cum  iudex  in  luniano  c5nsilio 
fuisset,  turpissimum  illud  facinus  non  s5lum  graviter  tulit, 
sed   etiam    in   medium    prdtulit.      Hunc   iudicem    ex   Kal. 

30  lanuariis  non  habebimus.  30.  Q.  Manlium,  et  Q.  Comi- 
ficium,  duos  severissimos  atque  integerrimos  iudices,  quod 
tribuni  plebis  turn  erunt,  iudices  n5n  habebimus.     P.  Sulpi- 
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cius,  iudex  tristis  et  integer,  magistratum  ineat  oportet  Nonis 
Decembribus.  M.  Crepereius,  ex  acerrima  ilia  equestri  fami- 
lia  et  disciplina  ;/ L.  Cassius  ex  familia  cum  ad  ceteras  res 
turn  ad  iudicandum  severissima ;  Cn.  Tremellius,  homo 
summa  religione  et  diligentia,  —  tres  hi,  homines  veteres,  s 
tribuni  militares  sunt  designati :  ex  Kal.  lanuariis  non 
iudicabunt.  Subsortiemur  etiam  in  M.  Metelli  locum,  quo- 
niam  is  huic  ipsi  quaestioni  praefuturus  est.  Ita  secun- 
dum Kalendas  linuarias,  et  praetore  et  prope  toto  consilio 
commutato,  magnas  accusatdris  minas,  magnamque  exspec-  10 
tationem    iudici,   ad   nostrum   arbitrium    libidinemque   elu- 

demus.' 

Remainder  of  this  Year  dangerously  Short. 

31.   Nonae   sunt   hodie  Sextiles :    hora   VII I.  convenire 
coepistis.     Hunc  diem  iam  ne  numerant  quidem.     Decem 
dies  sunt  ante  ludos  votivos,  quos  Cn.  Pompeius  facturus  15 
est.     Hi   ludi  dies   quindecim   auferent :    deinde   continue 
Romani  consequentur.     Ita  prope  XL.  diebus  interpositis, 
turn  denique  se  ad  ea  quae  a  nobis  dicta  erunt  responsuros 
esse  arbitrantur  :   deinde  se  ducturos,  et  dicendo  et  excii- 
sando,  facile  ad  ludos  Victoriae.     Cum  his  plebeios   esse  20 
coniunct5s ;    secundum    quos   aut   nulli  aut  perpauci   dies 
ad  agendum  futuri  sunt.     Ita  defessa  ac  refrigerata  accu- 
satione,    rem  integram   ad   M.    Metellum    praetorem    esse 
venturam  :  quem  ego  hominem,  si  eius  fidei  diffisus  essem, 
iudicem  non  retinuissem.     32.    Nunc  tamen  h5c  animo  sum,  25 
ut  eo  iudice  quam  praetore  hanc  rem  transigi  malim  ;    et         / 
iurato  suam  quam  iniurato  aliorum  tabellas  committere. 

*\ 
Cicero's  Plan  for  Despatch.  "^  ^ 

!I.     Nunc    ego,    iudices,    iam   vos    consulo,    quid    mihi 
faciendum   putetis.     Id  enim   consili   mihi    profecto  taciti 
dabitis,  quod  egomet  mihi  necessario  capiendum  intellegO.  30 
Si  utar  ad  dlcendum  meo  legitimo   tempore,   mei   laboris, 
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industriae,  diligentiaeque  capiam  fructum ;  et  [ex  accusa- 
tione]  perficiam  ut  nemo  umquam  post  hominum  memo- 
riam  paratior,  vigilantior,  compositior  ad  iudicium  venisse 
videatur.  Sed,  in  hac  laude  industriae  meae,  reus  ne 
5  elabatur  summum  periculum  est.  Quid  est  igitur  quod 
fieri  possit  ?  Non  obscurum,  opinor,  neque  absconditum. 
33.  Fructum  istum  laudis,  qui  ex  perpetua  oratione  percipi 
potuit,  in  alia  tempora  reservemus  :  nunc  hominem  tabulis, 
testibus,  privatis  publicisque  litteris  auctoritatibusque  accu- 

lo  semus.  Res  omnis  mihi  tecum  erit,  Hortensi.  Dicara 
aperte  :  si  te  mecum  dicendo  ac  diluendis  criminibus  in 
hac  causa  contendere  putarem,  ego  quoque  in  accusando 
atque  in  explicandis  criminibus  operam  consumerem ;  nunc, 
quoniam   pugnare  contra  me   instituisti,   non   tarn   ex   tua 

15  natura  quam  ex  istius  tempore  et  causa  [malitiose],  necesse 

est  istius  modi  rationi  aliquo  consilio  obsistere.     34.  Tua 

ratio  est,  ut  secundum  binos  ludos  mihi  respondere  incipias ; 

mea,  ut  ante  primos  ludos  comperendinem.     Ita  fit  ut  tua 

ista  ratio  existimetur  astiita,  meum  hoc  coiisilium  necessa- 

20  rium.  y 

Corrupt  Influence  of  Hortensius  Dangerous. 

'Xll.  Verum  illud  quod  institueram  dicere,  mihi  rem 
tecum  esse,  hiiius  modi  est.  Ego  cum  banc  causam  Sicu- 
lorum  rogatu  recepissem,  idque  mihi  amplum  et  praeclarum 
existimassem,  eos  velle  meae  fidei  diligentiaeque  periculum 

25  facere,  qui  innocentiae  abstinentiaeque  fecissent ;  turn  sus- 
cepto  negotio,  maius  quiddam  mihi  proposui,  m  quo  meam 
in  rem  publicam  voluntatem  populus  Romanus  perspicere 
posset.  35.  Nam  illud  mihi  nequaquam  dignum  industria 
conatuque    meo   videbatur,    istum    a   me   in  iudicium,  iam 

30  omnium  iudicio  condemnatum,  vocari,  nisi  ista  tua  intolera- 
bilis  potentia,  et  ea  cupiditas  qua  per  hosce  ann5s  in  qui- 
busdam  iiidiciis  iisus  es,  etiam  in  istius  hominis  desp^rati 
causa  interponeretur.     Nunc  vero,  quoniam  haec  te  omnis 
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dominatio  regnumque  iudiciorum  tant5  opere  delectat,  et 
sunt  homines  quos  libidinis  Infamiaeque  suae  neque  pudeat 
neque  taedeat^ —  qui,  quasi  de  industrial,  in  odium  offensid- 
nemque  populi  R5maniTnr"uere  videantur,  — -^hoc  me  profiteor 
suscepisse,  magnum  fortasse  onus  et  mihi  pericul5sissimum, 
verum  tamen  dignum  in  quo  onjjiis  nerv5s  aetatis  indus- 
triaeque  meae  contgod^g^m 
j  36.  Quoniam  t5tus  ordo  paucorum  improbitate  et  auda- 
;  cia  premitur  et  urgetur  infamia  iudiciorum,  profiteor  huic 
generl  hominum  me  inimicum  accusatorem,  odidsum,  adsi-  10 
duum,  acerbum  adversarium.  Hoc  mihi  sumo,  hoc  mihi 
deposed,  quod  agam  in  magistratu,  quod  agam  ex  e5  loco 
ex  qu5  me  populus  Romanus  ex  Kal.  lanuariis  secum  agere 
de  re  publica  ac  de  hominibus  improbis  yoluit :  hoc  munus 
,  aedilitatis  meae  popul5  Romano  amplissimum  pulcherrimum-  15 
'  que  polliceor.  Moneo,  praedic5,  ante  denuntio;  qui  aut  depo- 
nere,  aut  accipere,  aut  recipere,  aut  polliceri,  aut  sequestres 
aut  interpretes  corrumpendi  iudici  solent  esse,  quique  ad 
hanc  rem  aut  potentiam  aut  impudentiam  suam  profess! 
sunt,  abstineant  in  hoc  iudicio  manus  animosque  ab  hoc  20 
scelere  nefario. 

This  Influence  must  be  Met  by  Proofs  of  Corruption. 

XIII.  37.  Erit  tum  consul  Hortensius  cum  summo  impe- 
rio  et  potestate ;  ego  autem  aedilis,  hoc  est,  paulo  amplius 
quam  privatus.  :  Tamen  hiiius  modi  haec  res  est,  quam  me 
acturum  esse  polliceor,  ita  populo  Romano  grata  atque  25 
iucunda,  ut  ipse  c5nsul  in  hac  causa  prae  me  minus  etiam 
(si  fieri  possit)  quam  privatus  esse  videatur.  Omnia  non 
modo  commemorabuntur,  sed  etiam,  expositis  certis  rebus, 
agentur,  quae  inter  decem  annos,  postea  quam  iudicia  ad 
senatum  translata  sunt,  in  rebus  iudicandis  nefarie  fiagiti-  30 
oseque  facta  sunt.  33--  Cognoscet  ex  me  populus  Romanus 
quid  sit,  quam  ob  rem,  cum  equester  ordo  iudicaret,  annos 
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prope  quinquaginta  continuos,  in  nuUo  iudice  [equite  R5man5 
iudicante]  ne  tenuissima  quidem  suspicio  acceptae  pecuniae 
ob  rem  iudicandam  constituta  sit :  quid  sit  quod,  itidiciis  ad 
senatorium  ordinem  translatis,  sublataque  populi  Roman!  in 
5  unum  quemque  vestrum  potestate,  Q.  Calidius  damnatus 
dixerit,  minoris  HS  triciens  praetorium  hominem  honeste 
non  posse  damnari  -quid  sit  quod,  P.  Septimid  senatore 
damnat5,  Q.  Hortensio  praetore,  de  pecuniis  repetundls  lis 
aestimata  sit  eo  ndmine,  quod  ille  ob  rem  iudicandam  pecu- 

lo  niam  accepisset ^^39^  quod  in  C.  Herennio,  quod  in  C. 
Popilio,  senatoribus,  qui  ambo  peculatus  damnati  sunt; 
quod  in  M.  Atilio,  qui  de  maiestate  damnatus  est,  h5c 
planum  factum  sit,  e5s  pecuniam  ob  rem  iudicandam  acce- 
pisse ;  quod  inventi  sint  senatores,  qui,  C>-^y£rre  praetore 

IS  urband  sortiente,  exirent  in  eum  reum,  quem  incognita  causa 
condemnarent ;  quod  inventus,  sit  senator,  qui,  cum  iudex 
esset,  in  e5dem  iudicio  et  ab  feo  pecuniam  acciperet  quam 
iudicibus  divideret,  et  ab  accusatore,  ut  reum  condemnaret. 
40.  lam  ver5  quo  mod5  illam  labem,  ignominiam,  calamita- 

2o  temque  t5tius  ordinis  conquerar?  hoc  factum  esse  in  hac 
civitate,  cum  senatorius  ordo  iudicaret,  ut  discoloribus  signis 
iuratorum  hominum  sententiae  notarentur  ?  Haec  omnia  me 
diligenter  severeque  acturum  esse,  polliceor. 

Acquittal  of  Verres  Subversive  of  Whole  Judicial  System. 

XIV.  Qu5  me  tandem  animo  fore  putatis,  si  quid  in  hoc 
25  ipso  iudici5  intellexero  simili  aliqua  ratione  esse  violatum 
atque  commissum  ?  cum  planum  facere  multis  testibus  pos- 
sim,  C.  Verrem  in  Sicilia,  multis  audientibus,  saepe  dudsse, 
'  se  habere  hominem  potentem,  cuius  fiducia  prdvinciam 
spoliaret :  neque  sibi  soli  pecuniam  quaerere,  sed  ita  trien- 
30  nium  illud  praeturae  Siciliensis  distribiitum  habere,  ut  s6cum 
praeclare  agi  diceret,  si  unius  anni  quaestum  in  rem  suam 
coorerteret ;  alteram  patronis  et  defensoribus  traderet ;  ter- 
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tium  ilium  uberrimum  quaestu5sissimumque  annum  t5tum 
iudicibus  reservaret.' 

41.  Ebc   quo   mihi  venit  in  mentem  illud   dicere    (quod 
apud  M'.  Glabri5nem   nuper  cum   in    reiciundis  iudicibus 
commemorassem,  intellexi  vehementer  populum  R5manum    5 
commoveri),  me  arbitrari,  fore  uti  nationes  exterae  legatos 
ad  populum  R5manum  mitterent,  ut  lex  de  pecuniis  repe-. 
tundis  iudiciumque  toUeretur.     Si  enim  iudicia  nulla  sint, 
tantum  unum  quemque  ablaturum  putant,  quantum  sibi  ac 
libens    suis  satis  esse  arbitretur :   nunc,   quod   eius   modi  10 
iudicia  sint,  tantum  unum  quemque  auferre,  quantum  sibi, 
patronls,  advocatis,  praetdri,   iudicibus,  satis   futurum  sit: 
hoc  profecto  infinitum  esse :  se  avarissimi  hominis  cupidi- 
tati  satisfacere  posse,  nocentissimi  victoriae  n5n  posse. 

42.  O  commemoranda  iudicia,  praeclaramque  existima-  15 
tidnem  nostri  ordinis !  cum  socii  populi  Romani  iudicia  de 
pecuniis  repetundis  fieri  nolunt,  quae  a  maioribus  nostris 
sociorum  causa  comparata  sunt.  An  iste  umquam  de  se 
bonam  spem  habuisset,  nisi  de  vobis  malam  opinionem 
animd  imbibisset  ?  Quo  maidre  etiam  (si  fieri  potest)  apud  20 
vos  odi5  esse  debet,  quam  est  apud  populum  Romanum, 
cum  in  avaritia,  scelere,  periurio,  vos  sui  similis  esse  arbi- 
tretur. 

Jurors  Urged  to  Vindicate  the  Courts. 

XV.  43.  Cui  loc5  (per  de5s  immortalis !),  iudices,  con- 
sulite  ac  providete.  Moneo  praedicoque  —  id  quod  intel-  25 
lego  —  tempus  h5c  vobis  divinitus  datum  esse,  ut  odio, 
invidia,  infamia,  turpitudine,  totum  ordinem  liberetis.  Nulla 
in  iudiciis  severitas,  nulla  religio,  nulla  denique  iam  exis- 
timantur  esse  iudicia.  Itaque  a  populo  R5mano  con- 
temnimur,  despicimur :  gravi  diuturnaque  iam  fiagramus  30 
infamia.  44.  Neque  enim  ullam  aliam  ob  causam  populus 
Romanus  tribiiniciam  potestatem  tanto  studio  requisivit ; 
.^^u3kn  cum  poscebat,  verbo  illam  poscere  videbatur,  re  vera 
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iudicia  poscebat.  Neque  hoc  Q.  Catulum,  hominem  sapien- 
tissimum  atque  amplissimum,  fugit,  qui  (Cn.  Pompeio,  viro 
fortissimd  et  clarissimd,  de  tribunicia  potestate  referente), 
cum  esset  sententiam  rogatus,  hoc  initid  est  summa  cum 
5  auctoritate  usus :  *  Patres  c5nscriptos  iudicia  male  et  flagi- 
tiose  tueri  :  quod  s!  in  rebus  iudicandls,  populi  Roman! 
existimationi  satis  facere  voluissent,  n5n  tanto  opere  homi- 
nes fuisse  tribuniciam  potestatem  desideratur5s.'  45.  Ipse 
denique  Cn.  Pompeius,  cum  primum  c6nti5nem  ad  urbem 

10  consul  designatus  habuit,  ubi  (id  quod  maxime  exspectari 
videbatur)  ostendit  se  tribuniciam  potestatem  restituturum, 
factus  est  in  eo  strepitus,  et  grata  contionis  admurmuratid 
Idem  in  eadem  contione  cum  dixisset  *  populatas  vexatasque 
esse  provincias  ;  iudicia  autem  turpia  ac  flagiti5sa  fieri ;  t. 

15  rei  se  providere  ac  consulere  velle  ; '  tum  ver5  non  strepitu, 

sed  maximo  clamore,  suam  populus   R5manus  significavii 

voluntatem. 

All  Rome  is  on  the  Watch. 

XVI.  46.  Nunc  autem  homines  in  speculis  sunt :  obser 
vant  quem  ad  modum  sese  unus  quisque  nostrum  gerat  ir 

20  retinenda  religione,  conservandisque  legibus.  Vident  adhuc 
post  legem  tribuniciam,  unum  senatorum  hominem  vel  tenu 
issimum  esse  damnatum  :  quod  tametsi  non  reprehendunt 
tamen  magno  opere  quod  laudent  n5n  habent.  Nulla  es 
enim  laus,  ibi  esse  integrum,  ubi  nemo  est  qui  aut  possi 

25  aut  conetur  corrumpere.  47.  H5c  est  iudicium,  in  quo  v6' 
de  reo,  populus  Roman  us  de  vobis  iudicabit.  In  hoc  homin( 
statuetur,  possitne,  senatoribus  iudicantibus,  hom5  nocentis 
simus  pecuniosissimusque  damnari.  Deinde  est  eius  mod 
reus,  in  quo  homine  nihil  sit,  praeter  summa  peccata  maxi 

30  mamque  pecuniam ;  ut,  si  liberatus  sit,  nulla  alia  suspicio 
nisi  ea  quae  turpissima  est,  residere  possit.  Non  gratia,  noi 
cognatione,  non  aliis  recte  factis,  non  denique  aliqud  mediocr 
vitio,  tot  tantaque  eius  vitia  sublevata  esse  videbuntur. 
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Corruption  Sure  to  be  Detected. 

48.  Postremo  ego  causam  sic  agam,  iudices :  eius  modi 
res,  ita  n5tas,  ita  testatas,  ita  magnas,  ita  manifestas  pro- 
feram,  ut  nemo  a  vobis  ut  istum  absolvatis  per  gratiam 
conetur  contendere.  Habeo  autem  certam  viam  atque  rati5- 
nem,  qua  omnis  ill5rum  c5natiis  investigare  et  consequi  pos-  s 
sim.  Ita  res  a  me  agetur,  ut  in  edrum  consiliis  omnibus 
n5n  modo  aures  hominum,  sed  etiam  oculi  [populi  Romani] 
interesse  videantur.  49.  Vos  aliquot  iam  per  annos  con- 
ceptam  huic  5rdini  turpitudinem  atque  infamiam  delere  ac 
tollere  potestis.  Constat  inter  omnis,  post  haec  c5nstituta  10 
iudicia,  quibus  nuna  utimur,  nullum  hoc  splendore  atque 
hac  dignitate  consilium  fuisse.  Hie  si  quid  erit  oifensum, 
omnes  homines  non  iam  ex  e5dem  ordine  alids  magis  ido- 
ne5s  (quod  fieri  n5n  potest),  sed  alium  omnino  5rdinem  ad 
res  iudicandas  quaerendum  arbitrabuntur.  15 

XVII.  50.  Quapropter,  primum  ab  dis  immortalibus, 
quod  sperare  mihi  videor,  hoc  idem,  iudices,  opto,  ut  in 
hoc  iudicio  nem5  improbus  praeter  eum  qui  iampridem 
inventus  est  reperiatur :  deinde  si  plures  improbi  fuerint, 
hoc  v5bis,  hoc  populo  Romano,  iudices,  c5nfirm5,  vitam  20 
(mehercule)  mihi  prius,  quam  vim  perseverantiamque  ad 
illorum  improbitatem  persequendam  defuturam. 

Glabrio  Urged  to  Stand  Firm. 

51.  Verum,  quod  ego  laboribus,  periculis,  inimicitiisque 
meis,  tum  cum  admissum  erit  dedecus  severe  me  persecu- 
turum  esse  poUiceor,  id  ne  accidat,  tu  tua  auctoritate,  25 
sapientia,  diligentia,  M'.  Glabrio,  potes  providere.  Suscipe 
causam  iiidicidrum  :  suscipe  causam  severitatis,  integritatis, 
fidei,  religidnis :/ suscipe  causam  senatus,  ut  is,  h5c  iudicio 
probatus,  cum  populo  Romano  et  in  laude  et  in  gratia  esse 
possit.     Cogita   qui   sis,    quo   loco   sis,   quid   dare  populo  30 
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Romano,  quid  reddere  maioribus  tuis,  debeas :  fac  tibi 
paternae  legis  [Aciliae]  veniat  in  mentem,  qua  lege  popu- 
lus  Romanus  de  pecuniis  repetundis  optimis  iudiciis  seve- 
rissimisque  iudicibus  usus  est.  52.  Circumstant  te  summae 
5  auctoritates,  quae  te  oblivisci  laudis  domesticae  non  sinant ; 
quae  te  noctis  diesque  commoneant,  fortissimum  tibi  patrem, 
sapientissimum  avum,  gravissimum  socerum  fuisse.  Qua  re 
SI  [Glabrionis]  patris  vim  et  acrimoniam  ceperis  ad  resis- 
tendum    hominibus    audacissimis ;   si    avi  [Scaevolae]  pru- 

10  dentiam  ad  prdspiciendas  insidias,  quae  tuae  atque  horum 
famae  comparantur;  si  soceri  [Scauri]  constantiam,  ut  ne 
quis  te  de  vera  et  certa  possit  sententia  demovere  ;  intelleget 
populus  R5manus,  integerrimo  atque  honestissimo  praetore, 
delectoque  cdnsilio,  nocenti  reo  magnitudinem  pecuniae  plus 

15  habuisse  momenti  ad  suspicionem  criminis  quam  ad  ratid- 
nem  salutis. 

Cicero  will  Push  the  Trial. 

XVIII.  53.  Mihi  certum  est,  non  committere  ut  in  hac 
causa  praetor  nobis  consiliumque  miitetur.  Non  patiar  rem 
in  id  tempus  adduci,  ut[Siculi],»quos  adhuc  servi  designa- 

20  torum  consulum  n5n  moverunt,  cum  e5s  nov5  exemplo  iini- 
versos  arcesserent,  eps  turn  lict5res  c5nsulum  vocent;  ut 
homines  miseri,  antea  socii  atque  amici  populi  R5mani,  nunc 
servi  ac  supplices,  non  modo  ius  suum  fortunasque  omnis 
eorum  imperio  amittant,  verum  etiam  deplorandi  iiiris  sui 

25  potestatem  non  habeant.  54.  N5n  sinam  profecto,  causa  a 
me  perorata  [quadraginta  diebus  interpositis],  turn  nobis 
denique  responderi,  cum  accusati5  nostra  in  oblivi5nem 
diuturnitate  adducta  sit :  non  committam,  ut  tum  haec  rfis 
iiidicetur,  cum  haec  frequentia  t5tius  Italiae  R5ma  disces- 

30  serit :  quae  convenit  uno  tempore  undique,  comitidrum, 
ludorum,  censendique  causa.  Huius  iiidici  et  laudis  frtic- 
tum,  et  offensionis  periculum,  vestrum ;  laborem  sollicitlidi- 
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nemque,    npstr^ ;    scientiam    quid   agatur,    memoriamque 
quid  a  quoque  dictum  sit,  omnium  put5  esse  oportere.     /  ' 

His  Plan  for  Despatch. 

55.  Faciam  hoc  n5n  novum,  sed  ab  eis  qui  nunc  principes 
nostrae  civitatis  sunt  ante  factum,  ut  testibus  utar  statim : 

,^.^^ud  a  me  novum,  iudices,  cogndscetis,  quod  ita  testis  con-    5 
stituam,    ut   crimen    totum  explicem  ;    ut,   ubi    id   [interro- 
gand5]  argumentis  atque  oratidne  firmavero,  tum  testis  ad 
crimen  adcommodem  :  ut  nihil  inter  illam  usitatam  acciisa- 
tionem  atque  hanc  novam  intersit,  nisi  quod  in  ilia  tunc, 
cum  omnia  dicta  sunt,  testes  dantur;   hie  in  singulas  res  10 
dabuntur;    ut    illis    quoque    eadem    interrogandi    facultas, 
argumentandi  dicendique  sit.     Si  quis  erit,  qui  perpetuam 
oratidnem  accusationemque  desideret,  altera  action e  audiet : 
nunc  id,  quod   facimus  —  ea  ratione   facimus,  ut  malitiae 
illonim  consilio  nostr5  occurramus  —  necessario  fieri  intel-  1 5 
legat.     Haec  primae  action  is  erit  accusatio. 

I 

Brief  Statement  of  the  Charges. 

56.  Dicimus  C.  Verrem,  cum  multa  libidinose,  multa 
crudeliter,  in  civis  R5man5s  atque  in  socios,  multa  in  de5s 
hominesque  nefarie  fficerit  tum  praeterea  quadringentiens 
sestertium  ex  Sicilia  contra  leges  abstulisse.  H5c  testibus,  20 
hoc  tabulis  privatis  ptiblicisque  auct5ritatibus  ita  vobis 
planum  faciemus,  ut  h5c  statuatis,  etiam  si  spatium  ad 
dicendum  nostro  commod5,  vacuosque  dies  habuissemus, 
tamen  oratidne  longa  nihil  opus  fuisse. 

Dixi.  25 


THE   PLUNDER   OF  SYRACUSE, 

(In  C.    Verretn :    Actio  11.,  Lib.  IV.,  ch.  j2-6o.) 

The  passage  which  follows  is  from  the  fourth  oration  of  the  Accu- 
satio,  the  most  famous  of  all,  known  as  the  De  Signis  because  it  treats 
chiefly  of  the  works  of  art  stolen  by  Verres.  Cicero  has  been  describ- 
ing the  plundering  of  many  temples  and  public  buildings,  and  in  this 
passage  he  recounts  in  detail  the  case  of  one  chief  city,  Syracuse,  as  a 
climax.  Syracuse  was  by  far  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  founded  B.C.  734, 
and  in  course  of  time  obtained  the  rule  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
Sicily.  It  remained  independent,  with  a  considerable  territory,  after  the 
western  part  of  the  island  (far  the  larger  part)  passed  under  the  power  of 
Rome  in  the  First  Punic  War;  but  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  212) 
it  was  captured  by  Marcellus,  and  ever  after  was  subject  to  Rome.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  the  province. 

Verres  the  Governor:  Marcellus  the  Conqueror. 

UNIUS  etiam  urbis  omnium  pulcherrimae  atque  5rnatis- 
simae,  Syracusarum,  direpti5nem  commemorab5  et  in 
medium  proferam,  iudices,  ut  aliquando  t5tam  huius  generis 
orationem  concludam  atque  definiam.  Nem5  fere  vestrum 
S  est  quin  quem  ad  modum  captae  sint  a  M.  Marcello  Syracu- 
sae  saepe  audierit,  non  numquam  etiam  in  annalibus  legerit 
Conferte  banc  pacem  cum  illo  hello,  huius  praet5ris  adven- 
tum  cum  illius  imperatoris  victoria,  huius  cohortem  impuram 
cum  illius  exercitu  invicto,  huius  libidines  cum  illius  conti- 
10  nentia:  ab  illo,  qui  cepit,  conditas,  ab  h5c  qui  constittltas 
accepit,  captas  dicetis  Syracusas. 

2.  Ac  iam  ilia  omitto,  quae  disperse  a  me  multis  in  locis 
dicentur  ac  dicta  sunt :  forum  Syraciisanorum,  quod  introitu 

48 
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Marceili  pflrum  caede  servatum  esset,  id  adventu  Verris 
Siculorum  innocentium  sanguine  redundasse  :rportum  Syra- 
cusanorum,  qui  turn  et  nostris  classibus  et  Karthaginiensium 
clausus  fuisset,  eum  isto  praetore  Cilicum  myoparoni  prae- 
donibusque  patuisse :  mitto  adhibitam  vim  ingenuls,  rnatres 


familias  violatas,  quae  turn  in  urbe  capta  commissa  non  sunt 
neque  odio  hosCili  neque  licentia  militari  neque  more  belli 
neque  iure  victoriae  ;  mitto,  inquam,  haec  omnia,  quae  ab 
isto  per  triennium  perfecta  sunt:  ea,  quae  coniuncta  cum 
illis  rebus  sunt,  de  quibus  antea  dixi,  cognoscite.  10 

I>««ciiptlon  of  Sytacnse. 

3.  Urbem  SyracQsas  maximam  esse  Graecarum,  pulcher- 
rimam  omnium  saepe  audlstis.  Est,  iudices,  ita  ut  dicitur. 
Nam  et  situ  est  cum  munito  turn  ex  omni  aditu,  vel  terra 
vel  mari,  praeclaro  ad  aspectum,  et  portas  habet  prope  in 
aedificatione  aspectuque  urbis  incliisos :  qui  cum  dlversos  15 
inter  se  adilus  habeant,  in  exitu  coniunguntur  et  confluunt. 
Eorum  coniunctione  pars  oppidi,  quae  appellatur  Insula, 
mari  diiuncta  angusto,  ponCe  rursus  adiungitur  et  conti- 
n€tur. 

LIII.    ♦.  Ea  tanta  est  urbs,  ut  ex  quattuor  urbibus  maxi-  zo 
mis  constare  ^icStur:  quarum  una  est  ea  quam  dixi  Insula, 
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quae  duobus  portubus  cincta,  in  utriusque  portus  ostium 
aditumque  proiecta  est,  in  qua  domus  est,  quae  Hieronis 
regis  fuit,  qua  praetores  uti  soIent.  In  ea  sunt  aedes 
sacrae  complutes,  sed  duae  quae  longe  ceteris  anteceilant : 
5  Dianae,  et  altera,  quae  fuit  ante  istius  adventum  ornatis- 
sima,    Minervae.      In   hac  insula  extremi   est  fons  aquae 


^-'''^i**^*-. 


dulcis,  cui  nomen  Arethusa  est,  incredibiU  mSgnitudine, 
plenissimus  piscium,  qui  fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  muni- 
tione    ac  mole  lapidum  diiunctus  esset  a  mari.     5.  Altera 

lo  autem  est  urbs  Syraciisis,  cui  nomen  Achradina  est:  in  qua 
forum  maximum,  pulcherrimae  porticQs,  ornatissimum  pryta- 
neum,  amplissima  est  curia  templumque  egregium  lovis 
Olympii  ceteraeque  urbis  partes,  quae  una  via  lata  perpetua 
multisque  transversis  divisae  privatis  aedificiis  continentur. 

'5  Tertia  est  urbs,  quae,  quod  in  ea  parte  Fortunae  fanum 
antiquum  fuit,  Tycha  nomtnata  est,  in  qua  gymnasium 
amplissimum  est  et  complures  aedes  sacrae;  collturque  ea 
pars  et  habitaCur  frequentissime.  Quarta  autem  est,  quae 
quia  postrema  coaedificata  est,  Neapolis  nSminatur:  quam 

2o  ad  summam  theatrum  maximum  :  praeterea  duo  templa  suni 
egregia,  Cereris  unum,  alterum  Liberae  signumque  Apol 
lints,  qui  Temenites  vocatur,  pulcherrimum  et  majcimum  ■ 
quod  iste  si  portare  potuisset,  non  dubitasset  auferre. 
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MoTcsllna  Touched  Nothing. 
LIV.  6.  Nunc  ad  Maicellum  revertar,  ne  haec  a  me  sine 
causa  commemorata  esse  videantur :  qui  cum  tarn  prae- 
claram  urbem  vi  copiisque  cepisset,  non  putavit  ad  laudem 
populi  Roman!  hoc  pertinere,  hanc  pulchritudinem,  ex  qua 
praesertim  periculi  nihil  ostenderetur,  delere  et  exstinguere. 
Itaque  aediliciis  omnibus,  publicis  prIvaCis,  sacris  profanls, 
sic  pepercit,  quasi  ad  ea  defendenda  cum  exercitu,  non 
oppQgnanda  vgnisset.  In  ornatii  urbis  habuit  victoriae 
rationero,  habuit  humanitatis.  Victoriae  putabat  esse  multa 
Romatn  deportare,  quae  ornamento  urbi  esse  possent,  huma-  i 
nitatis  non  plane  exspoliare  urbem,  praesertim  quam  con- 
servare  voluisset.  7.  In  bac  partitione  ornatus  non  plus 
victoria  Marceili  populo  Romano  appetivit  quam  humanitas 
Syracusanis  reservavit,  Romam  quae  apportata  sunt,  ad 
aedem  Honoris  et  Virtutis  itemque  aliis  in  locis  videmus.  i 
Nihil  in  aedibus,  nihil  in  hortis  posuit,  nihil  in  suburbans: 
putavit,  si  urbis  drnamenta  domum  suam  non  contultsset, 
domum  suam  ornamenlo  urbi  futiiram.  Syracusis  autem 
permulta  atque  egregia  reliquit:  deum  vero  nullum  viofavit, 
nullum  attigit.  Conferte  Verrem  :  non  ut  hominem  cum  2 
homine  comparetis,  ne  qua  tali  virO  mortuo  flat  iniuna, 
sed  ut  pacem  cum  bello,  leges  cum  vl.  forum  et  turis  dicti- 
onem  cum  ferro  et  armis,  adventum  et  comitatum  cum 
exercitu  et  victoria  conferalis. 
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Veires  Plundered  even  Templei. 

LY.   8.  Aedis  Minervae  est  in  Insula,  de  qui  ante  dixi : 

quam  Marcellus  non  attigit,  quam  plenam  atque  omatani 

reliquit :  quae  ab  islo  sic  spoliata  atque  direpta  est,  non  ut 

ab  boste  aliquo,  qui  tameo  in  bello  religionum  et  consuetii- 


5  dinis  iuni  retinerut,  sed  ut  a  barbaris  praedonibus  vexata 
esse  videatur.  Pugna  erat  equestris  Agathocli  regis  in 
tabulis  picta;  his  autem  tabulis  interiores  templi  parietes 
vestiebantur.  Nihil  crat  ea  pictiira  nobilius,  nihil  SyrScQsis 
quod  magis  viscndum  putaretur.  Has  tabulas  M.  M^Lrcellus 
lo  cum  omnia  victoria  ilia  sua  profana  fecisset,  tamen  relig^one 
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impeditus  non  attigit :  iste,  cum  ilia  iam  propter  diuturnam 
pacem  fidelitatemque  populi  Syracusani  sacra  religi5saque 
accepisset,  omnes  eas  tabu  las  abstulit :  parietes,  quorum 
5rnatus  tot  saecula  manserant,  tot  bella  effugerant,  nud5s 
ac  deformatos  reliquit.  9.  Et  Marcellus,  qui,  si  Syracusas  5 
cepisset,  duo  templa  se  Romae  dedicaturum  voverat,  is  id, 
quod  erat  aedificaturus,  iis  rebus  ornare,  quas  ceperat, 
ndluit :  Verres,  qui  non  Hon5ri  neque  Virtuti,  quem  ad 
modum  ille,  sed  Veneri  et  Cupidini  vota  deberet,  is  Minervae 
templum  spoliare  conatus  est.  Ille  deos  de5rum  spoliis  10 
omari  n5luit :  hie  ornamenta  Minervae  virginis  in  meretri- 
ciam  domum  transtulit.  Viginti  et  septem  praeterea  tabulas 
pulcherrime  pictas  ex  eadem  aede  sustulit :  in  quibus  erant 
imagines  Siciliae  "regum  ac  tyranndrum,  quae  non  s5lum 
pictdnim  artificio  delectabant,  sed  etiam  commemoratione  15 
hominum  et  cognitione  formarum.  Ac  videte  quanto  tae- 
trior  hie  tyrannus  Syracusanus  fuerit  quam  quisquam  supe- 
ridrum:.cum  illi  tamen  ornarint  templa  de5rum  immortalium, 
hie  etiam  illorum  monumenta  atque  ornamenta  sustulerit. 

Robberies  Detailed. 

LVI.    10.  Iam  vero  quid  ego  de  valvis  illius  tempi i  com-  20 
memorem  ?     Vereor  ne,  haec  qui  non  viderint,  omnia  me 
nimis  augere  atque  ornare   arbitrentur :  quod  tamen  nemo 
suspicari  debet,  tam  esse  me  cupidum,  ut  tot  viros  primari6s 
velim,  praesertim  ex  iudicum  numero,  qui  Syraciisis  fuerint, 
qui  haec  viderint,  esse  temeritati  et  mendacio  meo  conscios.  25 
Confirmare  h5c  liquidd,  iudices,  possum,  valvas  magnificen- 
tiores,  ex  auro  atque  ebore  perfectiores,  nullas  umquam  ullo 
in  templ5  fuisse.     Incredibile  dictu  est  quam  multi  Graeci 
de    harum    valvarum    pulchritudine    scriptum    reliquerint. 
Nimium  forsitan  haec  illi  mirentur  atque  efferant.     Esto :  30 
verum  tamen  honestius   est   rei  publicae   nostrae,  iudices, 
ea  quae  illis  pulchra  esse  videantur  imperatorem  nostrum  in 
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bello  reliquisse,  quam  praetorem  in  pace  abstulisse. .  Ex 
ebore  diligentissime  perfecta  argumenta  eratit  in  valvis  :  ea 
detrahenda  curavit  omnia.  11.  Gorgonis  6s  pulcherrimum, 
cinctum  anguibus,  revellit  atque  abstulit :  et  tamen  indicavit 
5  se  non  solum  artificio,  sed  etiam  pretio  quaestuque  duci. 
Nam  bullas  aureas  omnes  ex  iis  valvis,  quae  erant  multae 
et  graves,  non  dubitavit  auferre :  quarum  iste  n5n  opere 
delectabatur,  sed  pondere.  Itaque  eius  modi  valvas  reliquit, 
ut  quae  olim   ad   ornandum  templum  erant  maxime,  nunc 

10  tantum  ad  claudendum  factae  esse  videantur.  Etiamne  gra- 
mineas  hastas  —  vidi  enim  vos  in  hoc  n5mine,  cum  testis 
diceret,  commoveri,  quod  erat  eius  modi,  ut  semel  vidisse 
satis  esset ;  in  quibus  neque  manu  factum  quicquam  neque 
pulchritude  erat  ulla,  sed  tantum  magnit^do  incredibilis,  de 

15  qua  vel  audire  satis  esset,  nimium  videre  plus  quam  semel 
—  etiam  id  concupisti  ? 

Statue  of  Sappho  Stolen. 

LVII.  12.  Nam  Sappho,  quae  sublata  de  prytane5  est, 
dat  tibi  iiistam  excusationem,  prope  ut  concedendum  atque 
ignoscendum  esse  videatur.     Silanionis  opus  tam  perfectum, 

20  tam  elegans,  tam  elaboratum  quisquam  non  mode  privatus, 
sed  populus  potius  haberet  quam  homo  elegantissimus  atque 
eruditissimus,  Verres  ?  Nimirum  contra  dici  nihil  potest. 
Nostrum  enim  unus  quisque  —  qui  tam  beati  qua/n  iste  est 
non    sumus,  tam  delicati  esse  n5n  possumus  —  si  quando 

25  aliquid  istius  modi  videre  volet,  eat  ad  aedem  Felicitatis,  ad 
monumentum  Catuli,  in  porticum  Metelli;  det  operam  ut 
admiltatur  in  alicuius  istorum  Tusculanum ;  spectet  forum 
ornatum,  si  quid  iste  suorum  aedilibus  commodarit :  Verres 
haec    habeat   domi,   Verres  ornamentorum    fanorum    atque 

30  oppidorum  habeat  plenam  domum,  villas  refertas.  /"Etiamne 
huius  operari  studia  ac  delicias,  iudices,  perferetis  ?  qui  ita 
natus,  ita  educatus  est,  ita  factus  et  anim5  et  corpore,  ut 
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multo  appositior  ad  ferenda  quam  ad  auferenda  signa  esse 
videatur.  13.  Atque  haec  Sappho  sublata  quantum  deside- 
rium  sui  rellquerit  did  vix  potest.  Nam  cum  ipsa  fuit  egre- 
gie  facta,  turn  epigramma  Graecum  pernobile  incisum  est  in 


bisl  r  quod  iste  eruditus  homo  et  Graeculus  qui  haec  sub- 

tiliter  iudicat  qui  solus  intellegit   si  unam  htteram  Graecam 

k    scisset,  certe  non  tulisset      Nunc  enim    quod  scnptui 


i,  declarat  quid  fuent  et  id  ablatui 


Other  Thefts 
14.  Quid?  signum  PaeSnis  ex  aede  Aesculapi  praeclare 
factum,  sacrum  ac  religiosum    non  sustulisti''  quod  omnes  i 
propter   pulchntudmem    visere     propter    rehgionem    colere 
solebant.     Quid '  ex  aede  Liben  simulacrum  Anstael  non 
tuO   imperio    palam    ablatum    est?     Quid?    ex    aede    lovis 
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religiosissimum  simulacrum  lovis  Imperatoris,  pulcherrime 
factum,  nonne  abstulisti  ?  Quid  ?  ex  aede  Liberae,  t  parinum 
caput  illud  pulcherrimum,  quod  visere  solebamus,  num  dubi- 
tasti  tollere  ?  At  que  ille  Paean  sacrificiis  anniversariis  simul 
5  cum  Aesculapio  apud  illos  colebatur:  Aristaeus,  qui  [ut 
(xraeci  ferunt,  Liberi  filius]  inventor  olei  esse  dicitur,  una 
cum  Libero  patre  apud  illos  eodem  erat  in  templo  con- 
secratus. 

Statue  of  Jupiter. 

LVIII.   15.  lovem  autem  Imperatorem  quant5  honore  in 

10  suo  templo  fuisse  arbitramini  ?  Conicere  potestis,  si  recor- 
dari  volueritis  quanta  religione  fuerit  eadem  specie  ac  forma 
signum  illud,  quod  ex  Macedonia  captum  in  Capitolio 
posuerat  Flamininus.  Etenim  tria  ferebantur  in  orbe  ter- 
rarum  signa  lovis  Imperatoris 'uno  in  genere  pulcherrime 

15  facta  :  unum  illud  Macedonicum,  quod  in  Capit5lio  vidimus; 
alterum  in  Ponti  ore  et  angustiis ;  tertium,  quod  Syracusis 
ante  Verrem  praetorem  fuit.  Illud  Flamininus  ita  ex  aede 
sua  sustulit,  ut  in  Capitdlio,  hoc  est,  in  terrestri  domicilio 
lovis  poneret.     Quod  autem  est  ad  introitum  Ponti,  id,  cum 

20  tam  multa  ex  illo  mari  bella  emerserint,  tam  multa  porro  in 
Pontum  invecta  sint,  usque  ad  banc  diem  integrum  inviola- 
tumque  servatum  est.  Hoc  tertium,  quod  erat  Syracusis, 
quod  M.  Marcellus  armatus  et  victor  viderat,  quod  religion! 
concesserat,   quod  cives   atque  incolae   Syracusani    colere, 

25  advenae  non  solum  visere,  verum  etiam  venerari  solebant, 
id  Verres  ex  templo  lovis  sustulit. 

16.  Ut  saepius  ad  Marcellum  revertar,  iudices,  sic  habe- 
tote  :  plures  esse  a  Syracusanis  istius  adventu  de5s,  quam 
victoria  Marcelli  homines  desiderates.    Etenim  ille  requisisse 

30  etiam  dicitur  Archimedem  ilium,  summo  ingeni5  hominem  ac 
disciplina,  quem  cum  audisset  interfectum,  permoleste 
tulisse :  iste  omnia,  quae  requisivit,  non  ut  conservaret, 
verum  ut  asportaret  requisivit. 
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Even  Trifles  Carried  off. 

I  LIX.  17.  lam  ilia  quae  leviora  videbuntur  ideo  prae- 
teribo,  —  quod  mensas  Delphicas  e  marmore,  crateras  ex 
aere  pulcherrimas,  vim  maximam  vasorum  Corinthiorum 
ex  omnibus  aedibus  sacris  abstulit  Syracusis.  Itaque, 
iudices,  ei  qui  hospites  ad  ea  quae  visenda  sunt  solent  5 
dticere,  et  unum  quidque  ostendere,  quos  illi  mystagog5s 
vocant,  conversam  iam  habent  demonstrationem  suam. 
Nam,  ut  ante  demonstrabant  quid  ubique  esset,  item  nunc 
quid  undique  ablatum  sit  ostendunt. 

Feelings  of  the  Citizens  Outraged. 

18.  Quid  turn  t    mediocrine  tandem  dolore  eos  adfectos  10 
esse    arbitramini  ?      Non    ita   est,    iudices :    primum,  quod 
omnes  religi5ne  moventur,  et  deos  patrios,  quos  a  maioribus 
acceperunt,  colendds  sibi  diligenter  et  retinendos  esse  arbi- 
trantur :    deinde   hic   ornatus,    haec   opera   atque   artificia, 
signa,  tabulae  pictae,  Graecos  homines  nimi5  opere  delec-  15 
tant.     Itaque  ex  illorum  querimoniis  intellegere  possumus, 
haec  illis  acerbissima  videri,  quae  forsitan  nobis  levia  et  con- 
temnenda  esse  videantur.     Mihi  credite,  iudices  — tametsi 
vosmet  ipsos  haec  eadem  audire  certo  scio,  —  cum  multas 
acceperint  per  hdsce  annos  socii  atque   exterae   nationes  20 
calamitates  et  iniurias,  nuUas  Graeci  homines  gravius  ferunt 
ac  tulerunt,  quam  huiusce  modi  spoliationes  fanorum  atque 
oppidorum. 

Empty  Pretence  of  Purchase. 

19.  Licet  iste  dicat  emisse  se,  sicuti  solet  dicere,  crMite 
hoc  mihi,  iudices :  nulla  umquam  civitas  tota  Asia  et  Graecia  25 
signum  ullum,  tabulam  pictam,  ullum  denique  ornamentum 
urbis,  sua  voluntate  cuiquam  vendidit,  nisi  forte  existimatis, 
postea  quam  iudicia  severa  R5mae  fieri  desierunt,  Graecos 
homines  haec  venditare  coepisse,  quae  turn  non  modo  non 
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venditabant,  cum  iudicia  fiebant,  v6rum  etiam  coemSbant;  aut 
nisi  arbitramini  L.  Crasso,  Q.  Scaevolae,  C.  Claudio,  potentis- 
simis  hominibus,  quorum  aedilitates  5rnatissimas  vidimus, 
commercium  istarum  rerumcumGraecishominibus  ndnfuisse, 

5  eis  qui  post  iudiciorum  dissolutionem  aediles  fact!  sunt  f uisse.  / 

■ — J 

Works  of  Art  Held  Priceless  by  Greeks. 

LX.  20.  Acerbiorem  etiam  scltdte  esse  civitatibus  falsam 
istam  et  simulatam  emptidnem,  quam  si  qui  clam  surripiat 
aut  eripiat  pal  am  atque  auferat.  Nam  turpitiidinem  summam 
esse  arbitrantur  referri  in  tabulas  publicas,  pretio  adductam 

10  civitatem  (et  pretio  parvo)  ea  quae  accepisset  a  maioribus 
vendidisse  atque  abalienasse.     E^enim  mirandum  in  modum 
Graeci    rebus    istis,    quXs   nos   contemnimus,    delectantur.  . 
Itaque  maiores  nostri  facile  patiebantur,  haec  esse  apud 
illos  quam  plurima :  apud  socios,  ut  imperio  nostro  quam 

15  5rnatissimi  ilorentissimique  essent :  apud  eos  autem,  qu5s 

vectigalis  aut  stipendiaries  fecerant,  tamen  haec  relinque- 

bant,   ut  ill!  quibus  haec  iucunda  sunt,  quae   nobis  levia 

videntur,  haberent  haec  oblectamenta  et  solacia  servitutis. 

21.  Quid    arbitramini    Reginos,   qui   iam    cives    R5mani 

20  sunt,  mercre  velle,  ut  ab  eis  marmorea  Venus  ilia  auferS- 
tur }  quid  Tarentinos,  ut  Europam  in  taurd  amittant  ?  ut 
Satyrum,  qui  apud  illos  in  aede  Vestae  est?  ut  cetera? 
quid  Thespienses,  ut  Cupidinis  signum  [propter  quod  Gnum 
visuntur  Thespiae]  ?  quid  Cnidios,  ut  Venerem  marmoream? 

25  quid,  ut  pictam,  Coos?  quid  Ephesi5s,  ut  Alexandnim? 
quid  Cyzicenos,  ut  Aiacem  aut  Medeam  ?  quid  Rhodids,  ut 
lalysum  ?  quid  Athenienses,  ut  ex  marmore  lacchum  aut  Para- 
lum  pictum  aut  ex  acre  Myronis  buculam  ?  Longum  est  et 
non  necessarium  commemorare  quae  apud  qudsque  visenda 

30  sunt  tota  Asia  et  Graecia  :  verum  illud  est  quam  ob  rem  haec 
commemorem,  quod  existimare  h5c  v5s  volo,  minim  quendam 
dolorem  accipere  eos,  ex  quorum  urbibus  haec  auferantur. 
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CRUCIFIXION  OF  A    ROMAN  CITIZEN 

(In  C.  Verrem  :  Actio  Il.y  Lib.  V.,  ch,  61-66) 
Cruelties  of  Verres. 

QUID  nunc  agam?  Cum  iam  tot  horas  de  uno  genere 
ac  de  istius  nefaria  crudelitate  dicam,  —  cum  prope 
omnem  vim  verborum  eius  modi,  quae  scelere  istius  digna 
sint,  aliis  in  rebus  consumpserim,  neque  hoc  providerim,  ut 
varietate  criminum  vos  attentos  tenerem,  —  quem  ad  modum  5 
de  taHta  re  dlcam?  Opinor,  unus  modus  atque  una  ratio 
est.  /Rem  in  medio  ponam,  quae  tantum  habet  ipsa  gravi- 
tatis,  ut  neque  mea  (quae  nulla  est)  neque  cuiusquam,  ad 
!nflammand5s  vestros  animds,  eloquentia  requiratur. 

Unguarded  Complaints  of  Gayius. 

2.  Gavius  hie,  quem  dico,  Consanus,  cum  in  illo  numerd  10 
civium  Romanorum  ab  isto  in  vincla  coniectus  esset,  et 
nescio  qua  ratidne  clam  e  lautumiis  profugisset,  Messa- 
namque  venisset,  —  qui  tam  prope  iam  Italiam  et  moenia 
Reginorum  civium  Romanorum  videret,  et  ex  ill5  metu 
mortis  ac  tenebris,  quasi  luce  libertatis  et  odore  aliquo  15 
l^^m  recreatus,  revixisset,  —  loqui  Messanae  et  queri  coe- 
pit,  se  pivem  Roman um  in  vincla  esse  coniectum ;  sibi 
r^ta  iter  esse*  R5mam ;  Verri  se  praesto  advenienti  f utu- 

rum. 

His  Words  Reported  to  Verres. 

3.  Non    intellegebat    miser    nihil    interesse,    utrum   haec  20 
Messanae,  an   apud  istum   in    praetorio  loqueretur.     Nam    . 
(ut  ante  vos  docui)  hanc  sibi  iste  urbem  delegerat,  quam 
haberet  adiutricem  scelerum,  furtorum  receptricem,  flagiti- 
5rum  onuiium  consciam.     Itaque  ad  magistratum  Mamer- 

59 
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tinum  statim  deducitur  Gavius:  edque  ipso  die  cSsu 
Messanam  Verres  venit.  Res  ad  eum  defertur :  esse 
civem    Roman  urn,    qui   se    SyrScusIs   in   lautumiis   fuisse 


quereretur :    quern,  iam    ingredientem    in    navem,  et  Verri 
5  nimis  atrijciter  minitantem,  ab  se  retractum  esse  et  asser- 
vatura,  ut  ipse  in  eum  statueret  quod  videretur. 

Gavius  Scourged. 

4.  Agit  hominibus  gratias,  et  eorum  benevolentiam  erga 
sc  diligent iamque  conlaudat.  Ipse,  inflammatus  scelere  et 
furore,  in  forum  venit.     Ardebant  ocull :  toto  ex  ore  crude- 

lo  litas  eminebat.  ExspectSbant  omnes,  quo  tandem  pr^es- 
surus  aut  quidnam  acturus  esset ;  cum  repente  hominem 
proripi,  atque  in  foro  medio  nQdSri  ac  deligari,  et  virgas 
expediri  iubet.  Clamabat  ille  miser,  se  civem  esse  Roma- 
num,    municipem    Consanum ;    meruisse    cum    L,    Raecio, 

15  splendidissimo  equite  Romano,  qui  Panhormi  negotiaretur, 
ex  quo  haec  Verres  scire  posset.  Turn  iste,  se  comperisse 
eum  speculandi  causa  in  Siciliam  k  ducibus  fugitivorum  esse 
missum ;  cuius  rei  neque  index,  neque  vestigium  aliquod, 
neque  suspicio  cutquam  esset  uUa.     Deinde  iubet  undique 

zo  hominem  vehementissime  verberari.  _ 

He  iB  Threatened  with  the  CroH. 

5.  Caedebatur  virgis  in  medio  (oro  Messanae  civis  Romi- 
nus,    iiidices ;    cum  interea  nullus  gemitus,   nQlla  vox  alia 
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illius  miser!  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum  audie- 
batur,  nisi  haec,  Clvis  Romdnus  sum ! ^  -Hac  se  commemo- 
ratione  civitatis  omnia  verbera  depUlsurum,  cruciatumque 
a  corpore  deiecturum,  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  non 
perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretur ;  sed,  cum  imploraret  5 
saepius,  usurparetque  nomen  civitatis,  crux  —  crux,  inquam 
—  infelici  et  aerumnoso,  qui  numquam  istam  pestem  vide- 
rat,  comparabatur. 

Rights  of  a  Roman  Citizen  Outraged. 

LXIII.  6.  O   nomen    dulce   libertatis !     O   ius   eximium      "i 
nostrae    civitatis !      O    lex    Porcia,   legesque    Semproniae !  10 
O  graviter  desiderata,  et  aliquando  reddita  plebi  Romanae,    / 
tribunicia  potestas!     Hucine  tandem  omnia  reciderunt,  ut  \ 
civis    R5manus,    in    provincia   populi   Romani,    in   oppMtlT 
foederat5rum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  populi  Romani  fascis  et 
securis  haberet,  deligatus  in  f oro  virgis  caederetur  ?     Quid  ?  1 5 
cum  ignes  ardentesque  laminae  ceterique  cruciatus  admove- 
bantur,  si  te  illius  acerba  impl5ratio  et  vox  miserabilis  non 
inhibebat,  ne  civium  quidem  R5man5rum,  qui  turn  aderant, 
fletii  et  gemitu  maxim5  commovebare  ?     In  crucem  tu  agere 
ausus  es  quemquam,  qui  se  civem  Romanum  esse  diceret?  20 
7.  N5lui  t^m  vehementer  agere  hoc  prima  actione,  iudices : 
ndlui.     Vidistis  enim,  ut  animi  multitudinis  in  istum  dolore 
et  odio  et  communis  periculi  metu  concitarentur.     Statui 
egomet  mihi  tum  modum  oration i  meae,  et  C.  Numitorio, 
equiti  Rdmano,  prim5  homini,  testi  meo ;  et  Glabrionem,  id  25 
quod    sapientissime   fecit,  facere  laetatus  sum,  ut   repente 
consilium    in   medio   testimonio    dimitteret.     Etenim   vere- 
batur  ne  populus  Romanus  ab  isto  eas  poenas  vi  repetisse 
videretur,  quas  veritus  esset  ne  iste  legibus  ac  vestro  iudicio 
non  esset  persoluturus.  30 
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Gayius  was  not  a  Spy. 

8.  Nunc,  quoniam  exploratum  est  omnibus  quo  loco 
causa  tua  sit,  et  quid  de  te  futurum  sit,  sic  tecum  agam  : 
Gavium  istum,  quern  repentinum  speculatorem  fuisse  dicis, 
ostendam  in  lautumias  Syracusis  abs  te  esse  coniectum. 
5  Neque  id  solum  ex  litteris  ostendam  Syracusanorum,  ne 
possis  dicere  me,  quia  sit  aliquis  in  litteris  Gavius,  hoc 
fingere  et  eligere  nomen,  ut  hunc  ilium  esse  possim  dicere ; 
sed  ad  arbitrium  tuum  testis  dabo,  qui  istum  ipsum  Syra- 
cusis abs  te  in  lautumias  coniectum  esse  dicant.  Produ- 
10  cam  etiam  Consanos,  municipes  illius  ac  necessaries,  qui  te 
nunc  sero  doceant,  iudices  non  sero,  ilium  P.  Gavium,  quem 
til  in  crucem  egisti,  civem  Romanum  et  municipem  Con- 
sanum,  non  speculatorem  fugitivorum  fuisse. 

His  Claim  of  Citizenship  Deserved  Inquiry. 

LXIV.    9.  Cum    haec    omnia,    quae    polliceor,    cumulate 

15  tuis  patronis  plana  fecerd,  tum  istiic  ipsum  tenebo,  quod 
abs  te  mihi  datur  :  e5  contentum  me  esse  dicam.  Quid 
enim  nuper  tu  ipse,  cum  populi  Romani  clamore  atque 
impetu  perturbatus  exsiluisti,  quid,  inquam,  locutus  es  .^ 
Ilium,  quod  moram  supplicio  quaereret,  ide5  clamitasse  se 

20  esse  civem  Romanum,  sed  speculatdrem  fuisse.  lam  mei 
testes  veri  sunt.  Quid  enim  dicit  aliud  C.  Numitorius? 
quid  M.  et  P.  Cottii,  ndbilissimi  homines,  ex  agro  Taurome- 
nitano  ?  quid  Q.  Lucceius,  qui  argentariam  Regii  maximam 
fecit  ?  quid  ceteri  ?     Adhuc  enim  testes  ex  eo  genera  a  me 

25  sunt  dati,  non  qui  novisse  Gavium,  sed  se  vidisse  dicerent, 
cum  is,  qui  se  civem  R5manum  esse  clamaret,  in  crucem 
ageretur.  Hoc  tu,  Verres,  idem  dicis;  hoc  tu  confiteris 
ilium  clamitasse,  se  civem  esse  Romanum  ;  apud  te  nomen 
civitatis  ne  tantum   quidem  valuisse,   ut  dubitatidnem   ali- 

30  quam  crucis,  ut  crudelissimi  taeterrimique  supplici  aliquam 
parvam  moram  saltem  posset  adferre. 
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Roman  Citizenship  a  PiotMtlon  Anywhere. 

'  10.  Hoc  teneo,  hie  haereo,  ludices.  Hoc  sum  contentus 
uno;  omitto  ac  neglego  cetera ;  sua  confessione  induatur  ac 
iuguletur  necesse  est.  Qui  esset  ignorabas;  speculatorem 
esse  suspicabare.  Non  quaero  qua  suspicione :  tua  te 
accuso  oratione.  Civem  Romanum  se  esse  dicebat.  Si 
tu,  apud  Persas  aut  in  extrema  India  deprehensus,  Verres, 
ad  supplicium  ducerere,  quid  aliud  dtmilares,  nisi  te  civem 
esse  Romanum  ?  Et,  si  tibi  ignoto  apud  ignotos,  -  apud 
barbaros,  apud  homines  in  extremis  atque  ultimis  gentibus 
positos,  nobile  et  inlustre  apud  omnis  nomen  civitltis  tuae  i 
profuisset,  —  ille,  quisquis  erat,  quern  tu  in  crucem  rapiebas, 
qui  tibi  esset  ignotus,  cum  civem  se  Romanum  esse  dice- 
ret,  apud  te  praetorem,  si  non  effugium,  ne  moram  qui- 
dem  mortis,  mentione  atque  usurpatione  civitatis,  adsequi 
potuit  ?  ^  I 

LVX.  11.  Homines  tenues,  obscOro  loco  nati,  navigant ; 
adeunt  ad  ea  loca  quae  numquam  antea  viderunt ;  ubi 
neque  noli  esse  eis  quo  venerunt,  neque  semper  cum  cogni- 
toribus  esse  possunt.  Hlc  una  tamen  fiducia  civitatis, 
not!  modo  apud  nostros  magistratus,  qui  et  legum  et  exis-  2 
timStionis  periculo  continentur,  neque  apud  civis  solum 
Romanos,  qui  et  sermonis  et  iuris  et  multarum  rerum 
societate  iiincti  sunt,  fore  se  tutos  arbitrantur;   sed,  quo- 
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cumque  venerint,  hanc  sibi  rem  praesidio  sperant  futuram. 
12.  Tolle  hanc  spem,  tolle  hoc  praesidium  civibus  Romanis ; 
constitue  nihil  esse  opis  in  hac  v5ce,  Clvis  Romdnus  sutjiy 
posse  impune  praetdrem,  aut  alium  quemlibet,  supplicium 
5  quod  velit  in  eum  constituere  qui  se  civem  Romanum  esse 
dicat,  quod  eum  quis  Ignoret:  iam  omnis  proyiiicias,  iam 
omnia  regna,  iam  omnis  liberas  civitates,  iam  omnem  orbem 
terrarum,  qui  semper  nostris  hominibus  maxime  patuit, 
civibus   Romanis   ista   defensione    praecluseris.     Quid    si 

10  L.  Raecium,  equitem  Romanum,  qui  tum  in  Sicilia  erat, 
nominabat  ?  etiamne  id  magnum  fuit,  Panhormum  litteras 
mittere  ?  Adservasses  hominem  ;  custddiis  Mamertinorum 
tuorum  vinctum,  clausum  habuisses,  dum  Panhormo  Rae- 
cius  veniret ;  cognosceret  hominem,  aliquid  de  summ5  sup- 

15  plicio  remitteres.  Si  ignoraret,  tum,  si  ita  tibi  videretur, 
hoc  iuris  in  omnis  constitueres,  ut,  qui  neque  tibi  notus 
esset,  neque  cognitorem  locupletem  daret,  quamvis  civis 
Romanus  esset,  in  crucem  toUeretur. 

Verres  the  Enemy  of  all  Roman  Citizens. 

LXVI.   13.  Sed    quid   ego    plura    de    Gavi5?    quasi    tu 

20  Gavi5   tum   fueris    infestus,    ac   non   nomini,    generi,    iuri 

civium    hostis.      Non    illi    (inquam)    homini,    sed    causae 

communi  libertatis,    inimicus   fuisti.     Quid   enim   attinuit, 

cum  Mamertini,  more  atque  institute  su5,  crucem  fixissent 

post  urbem,  in  via  Pompeia,  te  iubere  in  ea  parte  figere, 

25  quae  ad  fretum  spectaret;    et  hoc  addere — quod  negare 

nullo  modo  potes,  quod  omnibus  audientibus  dixisti  palam 

—  te  idcirc5  ilium  locum  deligere,  ut  ille,  quoniam  se  civem 

Romanum  esse  diceret,  ex  cruce  Italiam  cemere  ac  domum 

suam   prospicere   posset?     Itaque   ilia   crux   sola,  indices, 

30  post  conditam    Messanam,   illo   in   loco   fixa   est.     Italiae 

conspectus   ad   eam  rem   ab  ist5  delectus  est,  ut  ille,  in 

dolore   cruciatuque   moriens,  perangusto  fretu  divisa  ser- 
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vitutis  ac  libertatis  iura  cognosceret;  Italia  autem  alum- 
num  suum  servitutis  extrem5  summoque  supplicio^adfixum 
videret. 

Shameless  Audacity  of  the  Crime. 

14.  Facinus  est  vincire  civem  R5maffum :  scelus  verbe- 
rare ;    prope'  parricidium  necare :    quid  aicaip.>'  in   crucem    5 
tollere  ?  verbo  satis  dignp  tam  nefaria  res  appellari  nullo 
moda  potest.     NSn  f uit  his  omnibus'  iste  contentus.     Spectet 
(in  quit)  patriam:  in  conspectti  legum  llbertatisque  moridtur, 
Non  tu  hoc  loco  Gavium,  non  unum  hominem  nescio  quem 
[civem    Romanum],   sed  communem  libertatis  et  civitatis  10 
causam  in   ilium   cruciatum   et   crucem   egisti.  *  lam  vero  .  ^ 
videte  hominis  audaciam.     Nonne  eum  graviter  tulisse  arbi-  ^ 
tramini,  quod  illam  civibus  Romanis  crucem  non  posset  in 
foro,  non  in  comitio,  non  in  rostris  defigere?     Quod  enim 
his  locis,  in  prdvincia  sua,  celebritate  simillimum,  regione  15 
proximum  potuit,  elegit.     Monumentijpi  sceleris  audaciae- 
que  suae  voluit  esse  in  conspectii  Italiae,  vestibule  Siciliae 
praetervectidne  omnium  qui  ultro  citroque  nayig^rent. 


POMPEV'S  MILITARY  COMMAND. 

{Pro  Ligt  MdaUid.) 

B.C.  66. 

TllK  last  serious  resistance  to  the  Roman  power  in  the  East  was 
offered  by  Milhridates  V[,,  king  of  Pontus,  the  most  fonnidaUe  enemy 
encountered  by  Kome  since  the  death  of  Hannibal.  The  dominiona 
of  Mithridates  emliraced  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
(I'untus  ICuiiniis),  including  Ihe  kingdom  of  Bosporus  (CrimeH)  on 
the  one  huud,  and  I'uphlagonia  on  the  other,  while  the  king  of  Armenia 
also  was  clo.s«ly  allied  to  him  by  marriage.  There  were  three  several 
"  Mithridatic  Wars."  In  the  First  the  Romans  were  commanded  by 
Sulla  (88-^4  H.c),  who  gained  great  successes,  and  forced  Mithridates 
tu  pay  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  Second  (83-82),  a  short  and 
unimportant  affair.  Murena,  the  Koman  commander,  was  worsted. 
'I'he  Third  broke  out  11. c.  74,  and  was  successfully  conducted  by  Lucius 
I.tciuius  Lucullus,  the  ablest  general  of  the  aristocracy. 

When  this  war  had  continued  fnr  several  years,  the  democratic 
faction  (fapularcs)  took  advantage  of  some  temporary  reverses  sus- 
tained by  l.ucullus,  and  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  administration,  to 
revoke  his  command  and  give  lo  the  consul  of  B.C.  67,  M'.  AcUius 
lllabri.)  (thL-  sam^  who  had  [iresided  at  the  trial  ot  Verres),  the  eastern 
war  as  his  "  province."  The  law  effecting  this  change  was  proposed  by 
66 
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the  tribune  A.  Gabinius,  one  of  the  most  active  demagogues  ai  the  time. 
Another  law  (/ex^  Gabtnia)^  proposed  B.C.  67  by  the  same  politician, 
required  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  commander  of  consular  rank,  with 
extraordinary  powers  for  three  years'  by  land  and  sea,  to  suppress  the 
piracy  which  infested  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  having  its  chief 
seat  in  Cilicia.  It  was  understood  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Gnaeus 
(or  Cneius)  Pompey,  who  had  been  living  in  retirement  since  his  con- 
sulship, B.C.  70,  would  receive  this  appointment.  Pompey  accomplished 
his  task  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  in  three  months  had  the 
seas  completely  cleared.     (See  below,  ch.  xii.) 

Meantime  Glabrio  had  shown  himself  wholly  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  early  in  B.C.  66,  the  tribune  Caius 
Manilius  proposed  a  law  extending  Pompey's  command  over  the  entire 
East.  Power  like  this  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  Rome  and  with  the  established  authority  of  the  Senate ;  so 
that  the  law  was  of  course  opposed  by  the  aristocracy  {pptimates)^  led  by 
Hortensius  and  Catulus.  Cicero  was  now.  praetor.  He  was  no  demo- 
crat of  the  school  of  Gabinius  and  Caesar ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  no  hereditary  sympathies  with  the  Senate,  and  he  probably  failed 
to  recognize  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  proposition  and  con- 
sidered merely  its  practical  advantages.  He  therefore  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  Manilian  law  with  ardor. 

\  The  law  was  passed,  and  Pompey  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  expec- 

tations of  his  friends.  He  brought  the  Mithridatic  War  to  an  end, 
organized  the  Roman  power  throughout  the  East,  and  returned  home, 
B.C.  61,  with  greater  prestige  and  glory  than  had  ever  been  won  by 
any  Roman  before  him. 

The  Oration  on  the  Manilian  Law  was  Cicero's  first  political  speech. 
Till  now  he  had  been  a  public-spirited  lawyer;  from  this  time  on  he 
was  essentially  a  politician,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  unfavorably 

,      his  character  was  influenced  by  contact  with  the  corrupt  politics  of  that 

I      day. 

.V  '  Cicero's  Reasons  for  Addressing  a  Political  Assembly. 

QUAMQUAM  mihi  semper  frequens  conspectus  vester 
mult5  iucundissimus,  hic  autem  locus  ad  agendum 
I     amplissimuSy  ad  dicendum  drnatissimus  est  visus,  Quirites, 

Itamen  hoc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optimo  cuique  maxime 
patuit,  non  mea  me  voluntas  adhuc,  sed  vitae  meae  ratio- 

\      / 
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nes  ab  ineunte  aetate  susceptae  prohibuferunt.  Nam  cum 
antea  per  aetatem  nondum  huius  auctoritatem  loci  attingere 
auderem,  statueremque  nihil  hue  nisi  perfectum  ingenio, 
elaboratum  industria  adferri  oportere,  omne  meum  tempus 

5  amlcorum  temporibus  transmittendum  putavi.  2.  Ita  neque 
hie  locus  vacuus  umquam  fuit  ab  eis  qiii  vestram  causam 
d^fenderent^  et  meus  labor,  in  privatorum  periculls  caste 
integreque  versatus,  ex  vestro  iudici5  fruetum  est  amplis- 
sinium  consecutus.       Nam  cum  propter  dilatidnem  comiti- 

lo  orum  ter  praetor  primus  centuriis  cunetis  renuntiatus  sum, 
facile  intellexi,  Quiritcs,  et  quid  de  me  ludicaretis,  at  quid 
aliis  praescriberetis.     Nunc  cum  et  auctoritatis  in  me  tan- 
tum  sit,  quantum  vos  honoribus  mandandis  esse  voluistis, ' 
et  ad  Agendum  facultatis  tantum,  quantum  homini  vigilant! 

15  ex  forcnsi  iisu  prope  cotidiana  dicendi  exercitatio  potuit 
adferre,  certe  et  si  quid  auctorjtatis  in  me  est,  apud  eos 
fitar  qui  eam  mihi  dederunt,  et  si  qliid  in  dicendo  consequl 
possum,  eis  ostendam  potissiin^um,  qui  ei  quoque  rei  frue- 
tum suo  iudicio  tribuendum  esse  duxerunt.     3.  Atque  illud 

20  in  j)riinis  mihi  laetandum  iiire  esse  video,  quod  in  hac 
insolita  mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi  causa  talis  oblata 
est,  in  qua  oratio  deesse  nemini  possit.  Dicendum  est  enim 
dc  Cn.  Pompei  singulari  eximiaque  virtute  :  huius  auteni 
orationis    difiiciiius  est  exitum  quam   prineipium   invepire. 

25  Ita  mihi  non  tan)  copia  quam  modus  in  dicendo  quaoren- 

.  dus  est. 
'^v  The  Situation  in  Asia. 

II.  4.  Atque,  —  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficlscatur,  unde 
haec  omnis  causa  ducitur,  —  bellum  grave  et  periculdsum 
vestris  vectigalibus  ae  sociis  a  duobus  potentissimis  r^ibus 
30  infertur,  Mithridate  et  Tigrane,  ciuorum  alter  relictus,  alter 
Jacessitus,  occasidnem  sibi  ad  occupandam  Asiam  oblatam 
esse  arbitrantur.  Equitibus  Romanis,  honestissimis  viris, 
adferuntur   ex   Asia   cotidie   litterae,   quorum   magnae   res 
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..iiyniae,  qu 
complriris ; 


vectigalibus  exercendis  occupatae :  qui 
ii:  quae  mihi  est  cum  illo  ordine, 
c.ic  poriculaque  rerum  suarum  delulerunt: 
e  nunc  vestra  provincia  est,  vicos  exustos 
regnuni  Ariobarzanis,  quod  finitimum  est 


vestris  vectigiiiibus,  tfitum  esse  in  hostium  potestate ;  I,. 
LDcultum,  magnis  rebus  gestis,  ab  eo  bello  discedere  ;  huic 
qui  successerit  nun  satis  esse  piiratum  ad  tan tum_  helium 
adiiiinistrandum  ;  iinum  ab  omnibus  sociis  et  civibus  ad  iil 
bellum  imperatiirem  dejjpsci  atque  i-xpttl.  eundem  huiic  1 
unuin  ab  hostibus  iiietui,  praeterciL  ncniitiem. 


^ 


Importance  of  the  Hlthiidatic  War. 

6.  Causa  quae  sit  vidCtis  r  nunc  quid  n^'endum  sit  con- 
siderate.    I'rimum  mihi  vidi?lur  de__gciK're  belli,  deinde  di!  . 


magiMtiidme,  turn  de  imperatore  deli^endo  esse  dicendum. 
"^"t^epus  "est  belli   eius  modi,  quod   maxime  vestrds   animus  15 


excitare  atque  inflammi 
in  quo  agitur  pnpuli  Rui 
cum  ma^na  in  omnibus  rGb 
tradita  est ;  agitur  saJiis  so 
qua  niiilta  maiores  vestrl  niiii 
ii<;untur  certissima  populi  > 
(juibus  'imissls  et  pai:is  Ortia 


ad  perseqiieridi  studium  debcal : 
gloria,  ([[ute  vfibis  a  maiori 

(-■inriim    atque    aniicfjium, 
;na  ul  gravia  bc-lia  gcssOn 
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retis;  aguntur  bon^  multorum  civium,  quibus  est  a  vobis 
et  ipsorum  et  rei  publicae  causa  consulendum. 

HI  Success  of  the  Former  Wars  in  Asia. 

III.  7.  Et  quoniam  semper   appetentes   gloriae   graeter 
ceteras  gentis  atque  avidi  laudis  fuistis,  delenda  est  vobis 

5  ilia  macula  [Mithridatico]  bello  superi5re  concepta,  quae 
penitus  iam  Insedit  ac  nimis  inveteravit  in  populi  Romani 
nomine,  — quod  is,  qui  uno  die,  tota  in  Asia,  tot  in  civita- 
tibus,  uno  nuntio  atque  una  significatione  [litterarum]  civis 
Romanos   necandds   trucidandosque    denotavit,   non  mode 

lo  adhuc  poenam  nullam  su5  dignam  scelere  suscepit,  sed  ab 
illo  tempore  annum  iam  tertium  et  vicesimum  regnat,  et  ita 
regnat,  ut  se  non  Ponti  neque  Cappadociae  latebris  occul- 
tare  velit,  sed  emergere  ex  patrio  regno  atque  in  vestris 
vectigalibus,    hue   est,    in    Asiae    luce   versari.     &  Etenim 

15  adhuc  ita  nostri  cum  ill5  rege  contenderunt  imperatores, 
ut  ab  illo  insignia  victoriae,  n5n  victoriam  reportarent. 
Triumphavit  I^.  Sulla,  triumphavit  L.  Murena  de  Mithri- 
date,  duo  fortissimi  viri  et  summi  imperat;5res ;  sed  ita 
triumpharunt,  ut  ille, pulsus  superatusqiie  regnaret.     Verum 

20  tamen  iilis  imperatoribus  laus  est  tribuenda  quod  eg€runt, 
venia  danda  quod  rellquerunt,  propterea  quod  ab  eo  bello 
Siillam  in  Italiam  res  publica,  Murenam  Sulla  revocavit. 

Strength  of  the  Enemy. 

IV.  9.  Mithridates  autem  omne  reliquum  tempus  non  ad 
oblivionem  veteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem  novi  con- 

25  tulit :  qui  [postea]  cum  maximas  aedificasset  ornassetque 
classis  exercitiisquc  permagnos  quibuscumque  ex  gentibus 
potuisset  comparasset,  et  se  Bosporanis  finitimis  suis  bellum 
inferre  simularet,  usque  in  Hispaniam  legatos  ac  litteras 
misit  ad  eos  duces  quibuscum  turn  bellum  gerebamus,  ut, 

30  cum  duobus  in  locis  disiunctissimis  maximeque  diversis  uno 
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consilio  a  binis  hostium  copiis  bellum  terra  marique  gerere- 
tur^  vos  ancipiti  contentione  districti  de  imperio  dimicaretis. 
10.  Sed  tamen  alterius  partis  perlculum,  Sertorianae  atque 
Hispaniensis,  quae  mult5  plus  firmamenti  ac  roboris  babe-     , 
bat,  Cn.  Pompei  dmn5  consilio  ac  singularl  virtute  depul-    5 
sum  est ;  in  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Lucull5  summo  viro 
est  administrata,  ut  initia  ilia  rerum  gestarum  magna  atque 
praeclara  n5n  felicitati  eius,  sed  virtuti,  haec  autem  extrema, 
quae  nuper  acciderurit,  non  culpae,  sed  fortunae  tribuenda 
esse   videantur.      Sed   de   I.ucullo  dicam   alio  loco,  et  ita  10 
dicam,   Quirites,   ut  neque   vera  laus   ei  detracta  oratione 
mea  neque  falsa  adficta  esse  videatur  :  1-1.  de  vestri  imperi 
dignitate   atque  gloria  —  quoniam   is  est  exorsus  orationis 
meae  —  videte  quem  vobis  animum  suscipiendum  putetis. 

Is  the  Roman  Spirit  Declining? 

V.   Mai5res    nostri    saepe  "mercatoribus   aut    naviculariis  15 
nostris  iniuriosius  tractatis  bella  gesserunt:  vos,  tot  mili- 
bus'  civium    Romanorum    uno   nuntio   atque    un5  tempore 
necatis,    quo    tandem    animo    esse   debetis  ?     Legati  "^quod 
erant  appellati   superbius,    Corinthum   patres  vestri   totius 
Graeciae  lumen  exstinctum  esse  voluerunt :  vos  eum  regem  20 
inultum  esse  patiemini,   qui   legatum  populi   RomanI  con- 
sulareni    vinculis    ac    verberibus     atque     omnI     supplicio 
excruciatum    necavit?     I  Hi    libertatem    imminutam    civium 
\Kr)manorum  non  tulerunt :   vos  ereptam  vitam  neglegetis  ? 
lus  legati5nis  verbo  violatum  illi  persecuti  sunt :  vos  lega-  25 
turn  omni    supplicio    interfectum    relinquetis  ?     12.  Videte 
^e,  ut  illis  pulcherrimum  fuit  tantam  vobis  imperi  gloriam 
Iradere,  sic  vobis  turpissimum  sit,  id  quod  accepistrs  tueri 
tt  cOnservare  non  posse. 

•- ' 

The  Allies  in  Peril:  they  Call  for  Pompey. 

Quid  ?  quod  salus  sociorum  summum  in  periculum  ac  dis-  30 
crimen  vocatur,  quo  tandem  animo  ferre  debetis  ?     Regno 


i 
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est  expulsus  Ariobarzanes  rex,  socius  popull  RomSni  atque 
amicus ;  imminent  duo  reges  Jtoti  Asiae  non  solum  vobis 
inimicissimi,  sed  etiam  vestris  sociis  atque  amicis  ^civitates 
autem  omnes  cuncta  Asia  atque  Graecia  vestrum  auxilium 

5  exspectare  propter  periculi  magnitudinem  coguntur;  impe- 
ratorem  a  v5bis  certum  deposcere,  cum  praesertim  vos 
alium  miseritis,  neque  audent,  neque  se  id  facere  sine 
summo  periculo  posse  arbitrantur.  13.  Vident  et  sentiunt 
hoc  idem   cjuod  vos,  —  unum  virum   esse,   in   qu5   summa 

lo  sint  omnia,  et  eum  propter  esse,  quo  etiam  carent  aegrius  ; 
cuius  adventu  ipso  atque  nomine,  tametsi  ille  ad  maritimum 
bellum  venerit,  tamen  impetus  hostium  repressds  esse  intel- 
legunt  ac  retardatos.  \  Hi  v5s,  quoniam  libere  loqui  non 
licet,  tacite  rogant,  ut  se  quoque,  sicut   ceterarum  provin- 

15  ciarum  socios,  dignos  existimetis,  quorum  salutem  tali  viro 
commendetis ;  atque  hoc^  etiam  magis,  quod  ceteros  in  pro- 
vinciam  eius  modi  homines  cum  imperi5  mittimus,  ut  etiam 
si  a\\  hoste  defendant,  tamen  ipsorum  adventus  in  urbis 
sociorum    non   multum    ab   hostili   expugnatione   differant. 

20  11 1*10  audiebant  an  tea,  nunc  praesentem  vident,  tanta  tera- 
perantia,  tanta  mansuetiidine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ei  beatis- 
sinii  esse  videantur,  apud  quos  ille  diutissime  commoratur. 

The  Revenues  at  Stake. 

VI.  14.  Qua  re  si  propter  socios,  nulla  ipsi  iniuria  laces- 
siti,  maiores  nostri  cum  Antiocho,  cum  Philippo,  cum  Aeto- 

25  lis,  cum  Poenis  bella  gesserunt,  quantd  vos  studio  convenit 
iniiiriis  provocatos  sociorum  salutem  u|ia  cum  imperi  vestri 
dignitate  defendere,  praesertim  cum  de  maximis  vestrisjjeCH 
tigalibus  agatur  ?  Nam  ceterarum  provinciarum  vectigalia, 
Quirites,  tanta  sunt,  ut  eis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix 

30  con  ten  ti  esse  possimus  :  Asia  vero  tam  opima  est  ac  fertilis, 
ut  et  iibertate  agrorum  et  varietate  fructuum  et  magnitudine 
pastionis   et  multitudine   earum   rerum   quae   exportantur, 
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^le  oRiDibus  terns  antecellat  Itaque  haec  vobis  pro- 
vmcia  Quirites  si  et  belli  utilitatem  et  pacis  dignitatem 
retinere  voltis  non  modu  a  calamitate  sed  etiaM  a  metu 
calamitatis  ^t  defendenda  15  Nam  in  ceteris  rebus  cugi- 
venit  calamitas  turn  detnmentum  accipitur  at  in  vecti  ; 
galibus  non  solum  adventus  mail  sed  etiam  metus  ipse 
adfert  calamrtatem  Nam  cum  hostium  copiae  non  longe 
absuat,  etiam  si  inruptio  nulla  facta  est    tamen  pecuana 


relinquitur,    agri    cultura   deseritur,    mercatorum    navi|^tio 
conquiesqit.     Ita  neque  ex  porta  neque  ex  decumis  neque  1 
ex  gcrlPtata  vectigal  conservarT  potest :  qua  re  saepe  totius 
anni    frUctus   iind  rumore  perlcull  atque  uno  belli  terrdre 
amittitur.     16.  Quo   tandem   igitur  animo  esse  existimatis 
aut  eos  qui  vectigalia  nobis  pensitant,  aut  e5s  qui  exercent 
atque  exigunt,  cum  duo  reges  cum  maximis  copiis  propter  i 
adsint?/cum  una  excursio  equitatus  perbrevi  tempore  totius 
annI  vectigal  auferre  possit  ?  cum  pQblicani  familias  maxi- 
mas,  quas  jn  saltibus  habent,  quas  in  agris,  quas  in  portubus 
atque    custodiis,    magno    periculo    se    habere    arbitrentur? 
'  Putatisne  vos  illis  rebus  frui  posse,  nisi  eos  qui  vobis'^ructui  2 
sunt  conservaritis  non  solum  (ut  ante  dixi)  calamitate,  sed 
etiam  calamitEtis  formidine  liberatos  ? 
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Financial  Crisis  at  Rome. 

VII.  17.  ^\c  ne  illud  qiiidem  vobis  neglegendum  est,  quod 
niihi  ego  extremiim  proposueram,  cum  es^em  de  belli  genere 
dictiiruG,  quod  ad  multorum  bona  civium  Romanorum  perti- 
net,  quorum  vobTs  pro  vestra  sapientia,  Quirites,  habenda 
5  est  ratio  diligentcr.  Nam  et  publicani,  homines  honestissimi 
atque  ornatissimi,  suas  rationes  et  copias  in  illam  provin- 
ciam  contulerunt,  quorum  ipsorum  per  se  res  et  fortunae 
vobis  curae  esse  debent.  P^tenim  si  vectigalia  nervos  esse 
rei*piiblicae  semper  diiximus,  eurta  certe  ordinem,  qui  exercet 
10  ilia,  firmamentum  ceterorum   ordinum  recte  esse  dicemus. 

18.  Deinde  ex  ceteris  ordinibus  homines  gnavi  atque  indus- 
trii  parlim  ipsi  in  Asia  negotiantur,  quibus  vos  absentibus 
consulere  debetis,  partim  eorum  in  ea  provincia  pecunias 
magnas  conlocatas  habent.     Est  igitur  humanitatis  vestrae 

15  magnum  numerum  eorum  civium  calamitate  prohibere,  sapi- 
entiae  videre  multorum  civium  calamitatem  a  re  publica 
seiunctam  esse  non  posse.  Etenim  primum  illud  parvi 
refcrt,  nos  publica  his  amissis  [vectigalia]  postea  victoria 
recuperare.      Ncque    enim    isdem    redimepdi   facultas   erit 

20  propter  calamitatem,  neque  aliis  voluntas  propter  timorem. 

19.  Deiiule  quod  nos  eadem  Asia  atque  Idem  iste  Mithri- 
dates  initio  belli  Asiq^ici  docuit,  id  quidem  certe  calamitate 
docti  memoria  retinere  debemus.  Nam  turn,  cum  in  Asia 
res  magnas   permulti   amiserant,  scimus   Romae,  solutione 

25  impedita,  fidcm  concidisse.  Non  enim  possunt  una  in 
civitate  nmlti  rem  ac  fortunas  amittere,  ut  non  plures  secum 
in  eandem  trahant  calamitatem.  A  quo  periculo  prohibete 
rem  publicani,  et  milii  credite  id  quod  ipsi  videtis :  haec 
fides  atque  ha^'c  ratio   pecuniarum,  quae  Romae,  quae  in 

30  foro  versatur,  implicata  est  cum  illis  pecuniis  Asiaticis  et 
cohaeret.  Ruere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  e5dem  l^bfi- 
facta  motu  concidant.    Qua  re  videte  num  dubitar.dum  vobis 
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sit  omni  studi5  ad'  id  bellum  incumbere,  in  quo  gl5ria  n5mi- 
nis  vestri,  salus  sociorum,  vectigalia  maxima,  forttinae  pluri- 
morum  civium  coniunctae  cum  re  publica  defendantur.    ^^ 

Exploits  of  Lucullus. 

VII  I.    20.  Quoniam  de  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  de  magni- 
tudine  pauca  dicam.     Potest  hoc  enim  dici,  belli  genus  esse    5 
ita  necessarium  ut  sit  gerendum,  non  esse  ita  magnum  ut    hu^u 

\  sit  pertimescendum.  In  qu5  maxime  jlaborandum  est,  ne 
forte  ea  vobis  quae  diligentissime  pr5videnda  sunt,  contem- 
nenda  esse  videantur.  Atque  ut  omnes  intellegant  me  L. 
Liicullo  tantum  impertire  laudis,  quantum  forti  vir5  et  sapi-  10 
enti  homini  et  magno  imperatori  debeatur,  dico  eius  adventu 
maximas  Mithridati  c5pias  omnibus  rebus  ornatas  atque 
instructas   fuisse,    urbemque   Asiae    clarissimam    nobisque 

.  amicissimam,  Cyzicenorum,    obsessam   esse   ab   ipso   rege 
maxima  multitiidine  et  oppiignatam  vehementissime,  quam  15 
L.  Lucullus  virtute,  adsidujtate.  consilio,  summis  obsidionis 


p>ericulis  liberavit^^l.  ab  eodem  imperatore  classem  mag- 
nam  et  ornatam,  i[uae  ducibus  Sertorianis  ad  Italiam  studio 
atque    odio   inflammata   raperetur,   superatam    esse    atque 
depressam ;  magnas  hostium  praeterea  copias  multis  proeliis  20 
esse  deletas,  patefactumque  nostris  legionibus  esse  Pontum, 
qui  antea  popul5  Romano  ex  omni  adilu  clausus  fuisset ; 
Sinopen  atque  Amisum,  quibus  in  oppidis  erant  domicilia 
regis,  omnibus  rebus  5rnatas  ac  refertas,  ceterasM^  urbis 
Ponti  et  Cappadociae  permultas,  uno  aditu  adventt^fe' esse  25 
captas ;  regem,  spoliatum  regno  patrio  atque  ayitp,.  ad  alios 
se  reges  atque  ad  alias  gentis  supplicem  contulisse  ;  atque  ' 
haec  omnia  salvis  populi  RomanI  sociis  atque  integrls  vecti- 
galibus  esse  gesta.     Satis  opinor  haec  esse  laudis,  atque  ita, 
Quirites,  ut  h5c  vos  intellegatis,  a  nullo  istorum,  qui  huic  30 
obtifiCtant  leg!  atque  causae,  L.  Lucullum    similiter  ex  hoc 
loc5  esse  laudatum. 


jC)  Orations  of  Cicero 

•  The  War  still  a  Great  One. 

IX.  22.  Requiretur  fortasse  nunc  quern  ad  modum,  cum 
haec  ita  sint,  reliquum  possit  magnum  esse  bellum.  ^Cognos- 
cite,  Quirites.  Non  enim  hoc.  sine  causa  quaeri  videtur. 
Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem 
S  Ponto  Medea 'illjt^ quondam  profugisse  dicitur,  quam  prafedi- 
cant  in  fuga  frktris  sui  membra  in  eis  locis,  qua  se  parens 
persequeretur,  dissipavisse,  lit  e5rum  conlectio  dispersa, 
maerorque  patrius,  celeritatem  persequend!  retardaret.  Sic 
Mithridates  ?jugiens- maximam  vim  aurl  atque  argenti  pul- 

10  cherrimarumque  rerum  omnium,  quas  et  a  maioribus  acce- 
perat  et  ipse  bello  superiore  ex  tota  Asia  ^ireptas^in  suum 
regnum  congesserat,  in  Tonto  omnem  reliquit.  Haec  dum 
nostri  conligunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus 
effugit.     Ita  ilium  in  persequendi  studio  maeror,  h5s  laetitia 

15  tardavit.  23.  Hunc  in  illo  timore  et  fuga  Tigranes  rex 
Armenius  excepit,  difTidentemque  rebus  suls  confirmavit,  et 
adflictum  erexit,  perditumque  recreavit.  ,  Cuius  in  regnum 
postea  quam  L.  Lucullus  cum  exercitu  venit,  plures  etiam 
gentes  contra  imperatorem  nostrum  concitatae  sunty^^rat 

20  enim  metus  jniedus  eis  nationibus,  quas  pumquam  populus 
Romanus  neque  lacessendas  bello  neque  temptandas  puta- 
vit :  erat  etiam  alia  gravis  atque  vehemens  opinio,  quae 
animos  gentium  barbararum  pervaserat,  fani  locupletissimi 
et  religiosissimi  diripiendi  causa  in  eas  oras  nostrum  esse 

25  exercjMn  adductum.  Ita  nationes  multae  atque  magnae 
novo  quodam  terrore  ac  metu  concitabantur.  Noster  autem 
exercitus,  tametsi  urbem  ex  Tigrani  regno  ceperat,  -et  pr^filiis 
usus. erat  secundis,  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  locorum  ac 
desiderio  suorum  commovebatur. 

Mithridates  Defeated  but  not  Subdued. 

30      24.  Hie  iam  plura  non  dicam.     Fuit  enim  illud  extremum 

-  ^  ■"'"-^'*>:*«% 

ut  ex  eis  locis  a  militibus   nostils  jg^^jm^iuagis  matikrus 
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quam  mSgs^o  longior  CjUjtereretur.  Mithridates  autem  et 
suam  manu'm  iam  confirmarat,  [et  eof^3  qui  S^  ex  ipsius 
regno  con iege rant,  et  magnis  advendciis  auxiHis  miiUoruin 
regum-et  nationum  iuvlbatur.  Iam  hoc  fere  sic  fieri  soiere 
afcc€pimiis,  ut  regiim  adflictae  fortfinae  facile  multorum  s 
opes  adiiciant  ad  miscricor^uja,  maximeque  eorum  qui  aut 


rcges  sunt  ai 
ct  sanctum  e 
potuit,  qiianimi)  incolt 


quod  ei  praettr  ~t,: 
pulsus  erat,  terrain  i 
nnstruin  clarum  atqi 


runt  in  regno,  ut  eis  nomon  regale  magnum 
'ideatur.     25.   It^que  tantum  victus  efficere 
lis  numquam  est  ausus  optare.     Nam 
m  recepissct,  non  fuit  eo  contentus,  i 

;iccidcrat, ut   illam,  postea  quam 

quam  attingerel,  —  Bed  in  exercitura 
viclorem  impclum  fecit.     .Sinite  hoc 
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loco,  Quiritcs,  sicut  poetae  solent,  qui  res  Romanas  scribunt, 
praeterlre  me  nostram  calamitatem,  quae  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn 
ad  auris  [Luculli]  imperatoris  non'cx  proelio  nuntius,  sed  ex 
sermone  rumor  adferret  . 

Lucullus  Superseded. 

5       26.  Hie  in  illo  ipso  malo  gravissimaque  belli  offensione, 
L.  T^iicullus,  qui   tamen    aliqua   ex  .^arte   cis    incommodis_. 
mederi  fortasse  potuisset,  vestro  iussu  coactus,  —  qui  imperi 
diuturnitati  modum  statuendum  vetere  exempl5  putavistis,  — 
partem  militum,  qui  iam  st jp^jj d i is  copf ect i  erant,  dimisit, 

10  partem  M'.  Glabrioni  tradidit.  '  Multa  praetereo  c5nsulto, 
sed  ea  vos  coniectura  perspicite,  quantum  illud  bellum 
factum  putetis,  quod  coniungant  reges  potentissimi,  renovent 

^  agitatac  nationes,  suscipiant  integrae  gentes,  novus  imperator 
noster  accipiat,  vetere  exercitii  pulso.  > 

Who  shall  be  Appointed  Commander? 

15  X.  27.  Satis  mihi  multa  verba  fecissc  videor,  qua  re  esset 
hoc  bellum  genere  ipso  necessarium,  magnitudine  periculo- 
sum.  Restat  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligendo  ac 
tantis  rebus  praeficiendo  dicendum  esse  videatur. 

Pompey's  Military  Experience. 

Utinam,  Quirites,  virorum  fortium  atque  innecentium 
20  copiam  tantam  haberetis,  ut  haec  vobis  deliberatio  difficilis 
esset,  quemnam  potissimum  tantis  rebus  ac  tanto  bello 
praeficiendum  putaretis  !  Nunc  vero  —  cum  sit  unus  Cn. 
Pompeius,  qui  non  modo  eorum  hominum  qui  nunc  sunt 
gloriam,  sed  etiam  antiquitatis  memoriam  virtute  superarit 
25  —  quae  res  est  quae  cuiusquam  animum  in  hac  causa  dubium  > 
facere  possit  ?  28.  Kgo  enim  sic  existimo,  in  sumnfo 
imperatore  quattuor  has  res  inesse  opovtfire,  —  scientiam  " 
rei  militaris,  virtiitem,  auctoritatem,  feiioitSiem.  Quis  igitur 
hoc  homine  scientior  urhquam  aut  "fuit   aut   esse  debuit  ? 
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qui  e  lud5  atque  e  pueritiae  disciplihis  bello  maximo  atque 
acerrimis  hostibus   ad   patris  exercitum  atque   in   militiae 
disciplinam  profectus  est; 'qui   extrema   pueritia    miles   in   ^       ^ 
exercitii  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ineunte  adulescentia  maxiirii    -^ 
ipse  exercitus  imperator;   qui  saepius  cum  hoste  conflixit    5      ^^ 
q^uam  quisquam  cum  inimico  concertayit,  plura  bella  gessit 
quam  ceteri  legerunt,  plures  provincias  confecit  quam  alii 
concupiverunt ;  cuius  adulescentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militaris 
non  alienis  praeceptis  sed  suis  imperiis,  non  offensionibus 
belli  sed  victoriis,  non  stipendiis  sed  triumphis  est  erudita.  10 
Quod  denique  genus  esse  belli  potest,  in  quo  ilium  n5n 
exercuerit  fortuna  rei  publicae  ?     Civile,  Africanum,  Trans- 
alplnum,  Hispaniense  [mixtum  ex  civitatibus  atque  ex  .belli- 
cosissimis  nationibus],  servile,  navale  bellum,  varia  et  diversa 
genera  et  bellorum  et  hostium,  non  solum  gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  15         ^ 
sed  etiam  c5nfecta,  nullam  rem  esse  declarant  in  usii  posi- 
tam  militari,  quae  huius  viri  scientiam  fugere  possit. 

Bis  Former  Successes.' 

XI.    2d.  lam  vero  virtuti  Cn.  Pompei  quae  potest  oratio 
par  inveniri  ?      Quid  est  quod  quisquam  aut  illo  dignum 
aut  vobis  novum  aut  cuiquam  inauditum  possit  adferre  ?  20 
Neque   enim   illae   sunt   solae  virtiites   imperatoriae,  quae 
volgo  existimantur,  —  labor  in  negotiis,  fortitude  in  periculis, 
industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  conficiendo,  consilium  in 
providendd :  quae  tanta  sunt  in  hoc  uno,  quanta  in  6mnibu§^ 
reliquis  imperatoribus,  quos  aut  vidimus,  aut  audivimus,  non  25 
fuerunt.  ^0.  Testis  est  Italia,  quam  ille  ipse  victor  L.  Siilla 
huius  virtute  et  subsidio  confessus  est  liberatam.     Testis  est 
Sicilia,  quam  multls  undique  cinctam  periculis  non  terrore 
belli,  sed  consili  celeritate   explicavit.      Testis  est  Africa, 
quae,  magnis  oppressa  hostium  copiis,  eorum  ipsorum  san-  30 
guine  redundavit.     Testis  est  (jallia,  per  quam  legionibus 
nostris  iter  in  Hispaniam  (rallorum  internecione  patef actum 


So 
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est.  Testis  est  Ilispania,  quae  siicpissime  pSurimos  liostis 
ah  ]i(3c  superatus  prustratosque  conspexit.  Testis  est  iterum 
et  siicpius  Italia,  quae  cum  servili  bello  ta^'!5  periculOsoque 
prumerctur,  ab  hue  auxilium  absente  expetivit :  quod  bellum 

5  i;xspectatiune  Gins  atteiiuitum  atque  im  mi  nut  urn  est,  adventu 

\  sublatimi  ac'stpultum. 

His  Recent  Sueeese  against  the  Pirates. 
31.   Testes  ni 

gentes  ac  nationes,  deniqi 
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sinus  atque  portiis.  Quis  enim  toto 
los  aut  tarn  firmum  habuit  praesidium 
1  fuit  abdilus  ut  lateret?  Quis  navi- 
nortis  aut  servitutis  periculO  commit- 
ul  rtferto  praedOnum  mari  navigaret  ? 
ni  turpi;,  tarn  vetus',  tam'  late  divisuni 
umquain  arbitraretur  aut  ab  omnibus 
lO  aut  omnibus  anuis  ab  Qnu  iinperd- 
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^2.  Quam  provinciam  tenmstis  a.prae- 
i5s  ?  quod  vectlgal  vobis  tutum 
defendistis  ?  cui  praesidio  classibus 
vestris  f uistis  ?  quam  multas  existimatis  insulas  esse  deser- 
tas  ?  quam  multas  aut  metu  relictas  aut  a  praedonibus  captas  5 

Xil.    Sed  quid  ego  ionginqua  commemoro  ?     Fuit  hoc 
quondam,  fuit  proprium  populi  Komani,  longe  a  domo  bel- 


et  nruDugimcubi.  unpen  sociorum  forlunas 
leLtT  (iLfcnderc  Sociib  t^o  nostris  mirL  ptr  hj 
(UubUin  fuibhe  dicim,  ciiui  e\(,r(itiLs  veitii  iiuiii 
1  rimdisio  niM  hicme  suriima  truisnii-iLrint '  (>iu  ii 
eflcns  niltiunibus  venirciit  cjpt  1*1  qucrir  (inu  li^i 
k  jniaiii  redtinpti  snil '  Mtri  U  )ribu->  tutum  ni  u  m 
iii{.am  cum  duodecim  !n,cu^c^  m  pri  d  iiuni  p 
pLrveneniit'     33    Ciiiduiu    lut    CtlopluLnin     uit 
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nobilissimas  urbis,  innumerlbillsque  alias  captas  esse  com- 
memorem,  cum  vestros  portus,  atque  eos  portus  quibus  yttam 
ac  sEiritimi  ducitis,  in  praeduuum  fuisse  potestatem  sciatis  ? 
An  verii  ignuratis  portuin  Caietae  celeberrimum  ac  plenissi- 
5  mum  navium  inspectante  praetore  a  praedonibus  esse  direp- 
tum?  ex  Miseno  autem  eius  ipsius  liberos,  qui  cum 
praedonibus  antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praedonibus  esse 
sublStos  ?  Nam  quid  ego  t)stiense  incommodum  atque  iilam 
labem  atque  ignOminiam  rei  pOblicae  ^uerar,  cum,  prope 
10  iiispectantibus  vObis,  classis  ea,  cui  consul  populi  Ruman! 
praepositus  esset,  S  praedonibus  capta  atque  oppressa  est  ? 

The  Celerity  of  his  Moyementa. 

I'ro  di  immortales!  tantamne  unius  hominis  incredibilis 

ac  divina  virtus  tam  brevi  tempore  iQcem  adferre  rei  piiblicae 

potuit,  ut  vos,  qui  modo  ante  ostium  Tiberinum  classem 


5  hoslium  videbatis,  ei  nunc  nullam  intra  Oceant  ostium  prae- 
donum  ufivem  esse  audiatis  ?  34.  Atque  haec  qua  ceJeritale 
gcsta  sint  (juamc|ti:im  videtis,  tamen  a  me  in  dicendo  praeter- 
eunda  nfm  sunt.  Quis  enira  umquam  aut  obeundl  negoti 
aut  consequendi  quaestus  studio  tam  brevi  tempore  tot  loca 

3  adire,  tantOs  cursiis  conficere  potuit,  quam  celeriter  Cn. 
I'ompeio  duce  tanti  belli  impetus  navigavit  ?     Qui  Inondum 
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tempestivo  ad  navigandum  mari]  Siciliam  adiit,  Africam 
exploravit;  inde  Sardiniam  cum  classe  venit,  atque  haec 
tria  frumentaria  subsidia  rei  publicae  firmissimis  praesidiis 
classibusque  munivit ;  35.  inde  cun^e  in  Italiam  recepisset, 
duabus  His23Jiiis  et  Gallia  [trarisalpina]  praesidiis  ac  5 
navibus  c5nfirmata,  missis  item  in  oram  Illyrici  maris  et  in 
\  Achaiam  omnemque  Graeciam  navibus,  Italiae  duo  maria 
maximis  classibus  firmissimisque  praesidiis  adornavit ;  ipse 
autem  ut  Bxundisio  profectus  est,  undequinquagesimo  die 

ttdtam  ad  imperium  populi  Romani  Ciliciam  adiunxit-f^omnes,  xo 
qui  ubique  praedones  fuerunt,  partim  capti  interfectique 
sunt,  partim  iinius  huius  se  imperio  ac  potestati  dediderunl. 
'  idem^ Crete nsibus,  cum  ad  eum  usque  in  Pamphyliam  lega- 
tos  deprecatoresque  misissent,  spem  deditionis  non  adepait 
obsidesque  imperavit.  Ita  tantum  bellum,  tam  diuturnum,  15 
tarn  longe  lateque  dispersum,  qu5  bello  omnes  gentes  ac 
*nationes  premebantur,  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema  hieme  appara- 
vit,  ineunte  verc  suscepit,  media  aestate  confecit. 

Pompcy  has  all  the  Qualities  of  a  General. 

I       XIII.    36.  Est  haec  divina  atque  incredlbilis  virtus  impera- 
.   tons.     Quid  ceterae,  quas  paulo  ante  commemorare  coepe-  20 
I   ram,  quantae  atque  quam  multac  sunt?     N5n  enim  bellandi 
-   virtQs  solum  in  summo  ac  perfect©  imperatore  quaerenda 
^   est,  sed  multae  sunt  artes  eximiae  huius  administrae  comi- 
*  t€sque  virtutis.     Ac  primum,  quanta  innocentia  debent  esse 
^  imperatdres  ?  quanta  deinde  in  omnibus  rebus  temperantia  ?  25 
quanta  fide  ?    quanta   facilitate  ?    quanto    ingenio  ?    quanta 
human i late  ?     Quae   breviter   qualia   sint  in    Cn.   Pompcio 
•  consideremus :    summa  enim  omnia  sunt,  Quirltes,  sed  ea 
magis  ex  aliorum  ^contentions  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cognosci 
atque  intellegi  possunt.^^^.  Quem  enim  imperatorcm  possu-  30 
inus   ullo  in   numero  putare,  cuius  in   exercitii  centuriatus 
veneant  atque  venierint  1     Quid   hunc   hominem   magnum 


i 
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aut  am  plum  de  re  publica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam,  ex  aerario 
depromptam  ad  bellum  administrandum,  aut  propter  cupidi- 
tatem  provinciae  magistratibus  diviserit,  aut  propter  avari- 
tiam    Romae  in  quaestu  reliquerit  ?     Vestra  admurmuratio 

5  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere  videaminT  qui  haec  fecerint : 
ego  autem  nomino  neminem  ;  qua  re  irasci  mihi  nemo  pote- 
rit,  nisi  qui  ante  dc  se  voluerit  confiteri.  Itaque  propter 
hanc  avaritiam  imperatorum  quantas  calamitates,  qudcum- 
que  ventum  est,  nostri  cxercitus  ferant  quis  ignorat  ?  >^a  Iti- 

10  nera  quae  per  hosce  annos  in  Italia  per  agros  atque  oppida 
civium  Romanorum  nostri  imperatores  fecerint  recordamini: 
tum  facilius  statuetis  quid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri  existi- 
metis.  Utrum  pluris  arbitramini  per  hosce  annos  militum 
vestrorum  jvrijuii.hostium  urbis,  an  hibernis  sociorum  clvi- 

15  tates  esse  deletas?  Neque  enim  potest  exercitum  is  conti- 
nere  impcrator,  qui  se  ipse  non  continet,  neque  severus  esse 
in  iiidicando,  qui  alios  in  se  severds  esse  iudices  non  volt 
39.  Hie  miramur  hunc  hominem  tantum  excellere  ceteriSi 
cuius  legioncs  sic  in  Asiam  pervenerint,  ut  non  modo  manus 

20  tanti  excrcitus,  sed  nc  vestigium   quidem   cuiquam   pacato 

uocuisse  dicJitur  ?     Jam  vero  quern  ad  modum  mllites  hiber- 

nent  cotidie  sermones  ac  litterae  perferuntur :  non  modo  ut 

'•siimptum  faciat  in  militem  nemini  vis  adfertur,  sed  ne  cupi- 

enti  quidem  cuiquam  permittitur.     Hiemis  enim,  non  ^ya- 

25  ritiae  perfugium  maiores  nostri  in  sociorilm  atque  amicorum 
tectis  esse  voluerunt.  '■  Jjl/j 

His  Self-Restraint  and  Consequent  Popularity. 

XIV.  40.  Age  verd  :  ceteris  in  rebus  quali  sit  temperantia 
considerate.  Unde  illam  tantam  celtp^itatem  et  tarn  incredi- 
bilem  cursum  inventum  putatis  .^'Non  enim  ilium  eximia 
30  vis  remigum  aut  ars  inaudita  qifaedam  gubernandi  aut  venti 
alitjui  novl  tam  celeriter  in  ultimas  terras  pertulerunt;  sed 
eac  res  quae  ceteros  remorari  solent,  non  retardarunt :  non 
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a^ritia  ab  instituto  cursu  ad  praedam  aliquam  devocuvit, 
nun  libidu  ad  voluptatem,  non  amoenitas  ad  delectation  em, 
non  nobilitas  urbis  ad  cognitionem,  non  denique  labor  ipse 
ad  quietem  ;  postremo  signa  et  tabulas  ceteraque  ornamenta 
Graecorum  oppidorum,  quae  ceteri  tollenda  esse  arbitrantur, 
ea  sibi  ille  ne  visenda  quidcm  existiraavit.  .  41.  Itaque  omnes 
nunc  in  eis  locis  Cn,  Pompeium  sicut  aliqueni  nOn  ex  liac 


(F«o^ 


uvbe  missum  sed  de  caelo  deKpsum  intuentur  Nunc  deni 
que  incipiunt  credere  fui-ise  homines  R  imanos  bac  quon 
dam  contmentia  quo^  lam  nationibus  exterii  mcredibik  ac  it 
falso  memoriae  proditum  \idebatur  Nunc  imperi  \tstn 
splendor  lUis  gentibus  lucem  adferre  coepit  Nunc  mtelle 
gunt  non  sine  causa  maiores  suos  turn  cum  ca  temperantia 
magistratub  habebamus  aeri  ire  popul  Romano  qujm  impe 
rare  aliis  maluisse  lam  \efo  ita  faciles  aditus  ad  eum  pr  ii 
vatorum  ita  Iiberae  quenmoniie  de  alurum  iniurus  esse 
dicuntur,  ut  is    qui  dignitate  pnncipibub  exceU\t  iacAwaXe 
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infimis  par  esse  videatur./  42.  lam  quantum  consilio,  quan- 
tum dicendi  gravitate  et  copia  valeat,  —  in  quo  ipso  inest 
quaedam  dignitas  imperatoria,  —  vos,  Quirites,  hoc  ipso  ex 
loco   saepe    cognovistis.     Fidem  vero  eius  quantam  inter 

5  socios  existimari  putatis,  quam  hostes  omnes  omnium  gene- 
rum  sanctissimam  iudicarint?  Hiimanitate  iam  tanta  est, 
ut  ditricile  dictu  sit  utrum  hostes  magis  virtutem  eius  pug- 
nantes  timuerint,  an  mansuetudinem  victi  dilexerint.  Et 
quisquam  dubitabit  quin  iiuic  hoc  tantum  bellum  transmit- 

lo  tendum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia  nostrae  memoriae  bella  conficienda 

,    dlvino  quodam  consilio  natus  esse  videatur  ? 

His  Prestige  as  a  Commander.  ^t-  >.  ^' 

XV.  43.  Kt  quoniam  auctoritas  quoque  in  bellJs  adminisn 
trandis  multum  atque  in  impeno  militari  ^i^fet^-  certe  nemini 
dubium  est  quin  ea  re  idem  llle  imperator  pldnmum  possit. 

15  Vehementer  autem  pertinere  ad  bella  administranda  quid 
hostes,  quid  socii  de  imperatoribus  nostris  existiment  quis 
ignorat,  cum  sciamus  homines  in  tantis  rebus,  ut  aut  con- 
temnant  aut  meUiant  aut  oderint  aut  anient,  opinrroiie  pon 
minus  et  fama  quam  aliqua  ratione  certa  conyuayeri  ?    Quod 

20  igitur  nomen  umquam  in  orbe  terrarum  clarius  fuit?  cuius. 
res  gestae  pares?  dc  quo  homine  vos, — :id  quod  maxime 
facit  auctoritatem, --  tanta  et  tam  praeclara  iudicia  fecistis? 
44.  An  vero  iillam  usquam  esse  Oram  tam  desertam  putatis, 
quo  non  illius  diei  fama  pervaserit,  cum  universus  populus 

25  Roinfuuis,  rcferto  foro    completisque   omnibus   templis   ex 
quibus  hic  locus  conspici   potest,  unum   sibi  ad  commune 
omnium  gentium  bellum  Cn.  Pompeium  imperatorem  depo-. 
poscit  ?     Itaque  —  ut  pliira  non  dlcam,  neque  aliorum  exem- 
])lis  confirmem  quantum  [hiiius]  auctoritas  valeat  in  bello  — 

30  ab  eodem  Cn.  Pompeio  omnium  rerum  egregiarum  exempla 
sumantur  :  qui  quo  die  a  vobis  maritime  bello  praepositus 
est  imperator,  tanta  repente  vilitas  annonae  ex  summa  inopia 
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et  caritate  rei  frumentariae  consecuta  est  unius  hominis  spe 
ac  nomine,  quantam  vix  in^umma  ubertate  agrorum  diuturna 
pax  efiicere  potuisset.  >«.  lam  accepta  in  Pont5  calamitate 
ex  eo  proelio,  de  quo  vos  paulo  ante  invitus  admonui, — 
cum  socii  pertimuissent,  hostium  opes  animique  crevissent,    5 
satis  f irmum  praesidium  provincia  non  haberet,  —  amisissetis 
Asiam,  Quirites,  nisi  ad  ipsum  discrimen  eius  temporis  divi- 
hitus  Cn.  Pompeium  ad  eas  regi5nes  fortuna  populi  Roman! 
attulisset.     Huius  adventus  et  Mithridatem  insolita  inflam- 
matum  victoria  continuit,  et  Tigranem  magnis  copiis  mini-  10 
tantem  Asiae  retardavit.     Et  quisquam  dubitabit  quid  virtute   , 
perfecturus  sit,  qui  tantum  auctoritate  perfecerit  ?  aut  quam 
facile  imperio  atque  exercitu  socios  et  vectigalia  conserva- 
turus  sit,  qui  ipso  n5mine  ac  rumore  defenderit  ? 

His  Special  Reputation  in  the  East. 

XVI.    46.  Age  vero,  ilia  res  quantam   declarat  eiusdeni  15 
hominis  apud  hostis  populi  R5mani  auctoritatem,  quod  ex 
locis  tam   longinquis  tamque  diversis   tam  brevi  tempore 
omnes  huic  se  iini  dedideruntf  quod  a  communi  Creten- 
sium  legati,  cum  in  eorum  insula  noster  imperator  exerci- 
tusque   esset,  ad    Cn.  Pompeium   in   ultimas  prope  terras  20 
venerunt,  eique  se  omnis  Cretensium  civitates  dedere  velle 
dixerunt }     Quid  ?  idem  iste  Mithridates  nonne  ad  eundem 
Cn.  Pompeium  legatum  usque  in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  eum  quem 
Pompeius  legatum  semper  iudicavit,  ei  quibus  erat  [semper] 
molestum  ad  eum  potissimum  esse  missum,  speculatorem  quam  25 
legatum  iudicari  maluerunt.     Potestis  igitur  iam  constituere, 
Quirites,  hanc  auctdritatem,  multis  postea  rebus  gestis  magnis- 
que  vestris  iudiciis  amplificatam,  quantum  apud  illos  reges, 
quantum  apud  exteras  natidnes  valituram  esse  existimetis. 

His  Lucky  Star. 

■"   47.  Reliquum  est  ut  de  felicitate  (quam  pracstare  de  se  30 
ipso   nemd  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare   de   altero 
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possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  homines  de  potestate  deorum) 

'  limide  et  pauca  dicamus.  Ego  enim  sic  existimo :  Maximo, 
Marcello,  Scipioni,  Mario,  et  ceteris  magnis  imperatoribus  non 
s5lum  propter  virtutem,  sed  etiam  propter  fortunam  saepius 
5  imperia  mandata  atque  exercitus  esse  commissos.  Fuit 
enim  profectd  quibusdam  summis  viris  quaedam  ad  amplitu- 
dinem  et  ad  gloriam  et  ad  res  magnas  bene  gerendas  divl- 
nitus  adiuncta  fortuna,.y  De  huius  autem  hominis  felicitate,' 
de  quo  nunc  agimus,  hac  utar  moderatione  dicendi,  n5n  ut  in 

lo  illius  potestate  fortunam  positam  esse  dicam,  sed  ut  praeter- 
ita  meminisse,  reliqua  sperare  videamur,  ne  aut  invisa  dls 
immortalibus  oratio  nostra  aut  ingrata  esse  videatur.  48.  Ita- 
que  non  sum  pracdicatiirus  quantas  ille  res  domi  militiae, 
terra  marique,  quantaque  felicitate  gesserit;  ut  eius  semper 

15  voluntiitibus  non  modo  cives  adsenserint,  socii  obtempera- 
rint,  hostes  obedierint,  sed  etiam  venti  tempestatesque  obse- 
cundarint :  hoc  brevissime  dicam,  neminem  umquam' tarn 
impudentem  fuisse,  qui  ab  dis  immortalibus  tot  et  tantas 
res  tacitus  auderet  optare,  quot  et  guantas  di  immortales 

20  ad  Cn.   Pompeium   detulerunt.      .Quod)ut  ill!  proprium  ac 

perpetuum  sit,  Quirites,  cum  communis  salutis  atque  imperi 

turn    ipsius   hominis   causa,    sicuti   facitis,   velle   et    optare 

debetis.  y 

49.  Qua  re,  —  cum  et  bellum  sit  ita  necessarium  ut  neglegi 

25  non  possit,  ita  magnum  ut  accuratissime  sit  administrandum ; 
et  cum  ei  imperatorem  praeficere  possitis,  in  quo  sit  eximia 
belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus,  clarissima  auctoritas^gregia 
fortima,  dubitatis  Quirites,  quin  hoc  tantum  bonj,  quod 
vobis  ab  (lis   immortalibus   oblatum   et  datum  est,  in  rem 

30  publicam  conscrvandam  atque  amplificandam  conferatis? 

He  is  on  the  Spot. 

XVII.    50.  Quod  Si  Romae  Cn.  Pompeius  privatus  asset 
hoc  tempore,  tamen  ad   tantum  bellum  is  erat  deligendus 
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atque  mittendus :  nunc  cum  ad  ceteras  summas  utilitates 
haec  quoque  opportunitas  adiungatur,  ut  in  eis  ipsis  locis 
adsit,  ut  habeat  exercitum,  ut  ab  eis  qui  habent  accipere 
statim  possit,  quid  exspectamus?  aut  cur  non  ducibus  dis 
immortalibus  eidem,  cui  cetera  summa  cum  salute  rei  pub-  5 
licae  commissa  sunt,  hoc  quoque  bellum  regium  commit- 
tamus  ? 

Objection  of  Hortensius  and  Catulus. 

51.  At  enim  vir  clarissimus,  amantissimus  rei  publicae, 
vestris  beneficiis  amplissimis  adfectus,  Q.  Catulus,  itemque 
summis  ornamentis  honoris,  fortunae,  virtutis,  ingeni  prae-  10 
ditus,  Q.  Hortensius,  ab  hac  ratione  dissentiunt.  Qu5rum 
ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis  locis  plurimum  valuisse  ct 
valere  oportere  confiteor;  sed  in  hac  causa,  tametsi  cognos- 
citis  auctoritates  contrarias  virorum  fortissimorum  et  claris- 
simorum,  tamen  omissis  auctoritatibus  ipsa  re  ac  ratione  15 
exquirere  possumus  veritatem,  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea 
omnia  quae  a  me  adhiic  dicta  sunt,  eidem  isti  vera  esse 
concedunt,  —  et  necessarium  bellum  esse  et  ipagnum,  et 
in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  summa  esse  omnia^-a2.  Quid  igitur 
ait  Hortensius  ?  Si  uni  omnia  tribuenda \int,  dignissimum  20 
esse  Pompeium,  sed  ad  unum  tamen  omnia  deferri  non 
op>ortere.  Obsolevit  iam  ista  orati5,  re  multo  magis  quam 
verbis  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q.  Hortensi,  multa  pro  tua 
summa  copia  ac  singular!  facultate  dicendi  et  in  senatu  con- 
tra virum  fortem,  A.  Gabinium,  graviter  drnateque  dixisti,  25 
cum  is  de  uno  imperatore  contra  praedones  constituendo 
legem  promulgasset,  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item 
contra  eam  legem  verba  fecisti. 

Hortensius  Answered  by  Facts. 

53.  Quid  .-^  tum  (per  deos  immortalis  !)  si  plus  apud  popu- 
lum   Romanum  auctoritas  tua  quam  ipsUis  populi  RonianI  30 
salus  et  vera  causa  valuisset,  hodie  banc  gloriam  atque  hoc 
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orbis  terrae  imperium  teneremusf  An  tibi  turn  imperium 
hoc  esse  videbatur,  cum  populi  Komani  legati  quaestores 
praetoresque  capiebantur?  cum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  cora- 
meatti  el  privato  et  publico  prohibebamur_?  cum  ita  clausa 
J  ndbis  erant  maria  omnia,  ut  neque  prtvatam  t^m  transmari- 
nam  neque  publicam  iam  obire  possemus  ?j>-^ 

XVIII.  S4.  Quae  clvitas  antea  umquam  fuit,  —  non  dico 
Atheniensium,  qu:ie  satis  late  quondam  maie  tenuisse  dici- 
tur ;  non  Karthaginiensium,  qui  permultum  classe  ac  mari- 

10  timis  rebus  valuerunt;  non  Riiodiorum,  quorum  usque  ad 
nostram  memoriam  disciplina  navalis  et  gloria  remansit, — 
scii  quae  clvitas  umquam  antea  tarn  tenuis,  guae  tarn  parva 
insula  fuit,  quae  non  portQs  sues  et  agros  et  aliquam  partem 
regionis  iitque  orae  mnritimae  per  se  ipsa  defenderet  f     At 

■  5  (herculc)  aliquot  annos  continuos  ante  legem  Gabiniam  ille 
populus  Komanus,  cuius  usque  ad  nostram  memoriam  ;i6men 
invictum  in  navalibus  pugnis  permanserit,  magna  ac  multo 
maxima  parte  non  mode  utllitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperl 


caruit.  55.  Nos,  quorum  maiorSs  Antiochum  regem  classe 
2o  Persenque  superarunt,  omnibusque  navalibus  ptjgms  Kar- 
thaginiensis,  homines  in  maritimis  rebus  exercitatissimos 
parritissimosque,  vicerunt,  ei  nullo  in  loco  iam  praedonibus 
pares  esse  poleramus :  nOs,  qui  anteS  non  modo  Italiam 
tiitam  habebamus,  sed  omnis  socios  in  ultimis  oris  auctori- 
25  tkte  nostri  imperi  salvos  praeslare  poterSmus,  —  turn  cum 
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Insula  Delos,  tam  procuj a  nobis  in  Aegaeo  mari  posita,  quo 
omnes  undique  cum  mercibus  atque  oneribus  commeabant, 
referta  divitiis,  parva,  sine  muro,  nihil  timebat,  -j-  eidem  non 
modo  provinciis  atque  oris  Italiae  maritimis  ac  portubus  nos- 
trls,  sed  etiam  Appia  lam  via  carebamus ;  et  eis  temporibus 


non  pudebat  magistratus  populi  Roman!  in  hunc  ipsum 
locum  escendere,  cum  fium  nobis  niaiores  nostri  exuviis 
nauticis  et  classium  spoliis  ornatum  reliquissent. 

BriUiBDt  Success  of  tbe  Gabinian  Law. 
XIX.    56.  Bono-  te    animo.tuni,    Q.   Hortensi,    populus 
Ronnanus  et  ceteros  qui  erant  in  eadem  sententia,  dicere  lo 
existimavit  ea  quae  sentiSbatis :  sed  tamen  in  saliite  com- 
mQni  idem  populus  Romanus  dolori  suo  maluit  quam  aucto- 
ritati  vestrae  obtemperare.     Itaque  una  lex,  unus  vir,  unus 
annus  non  modo  nos  ilia  miseria  ac  turpitudine  liberavit, 
sed  etiam  effecit,  ut  aliquando  vere  videremur  omnibus  gen-  15 
tibus  ac  nationibus  terra  marique  imperarc.     57.  Quo  mihi 
etiam  indignius  videlur  obtrectatum  esse  adhOc,  —  Gabinio 
dicam  anne  Pompeio,  an  utrique,  id  quod    est  verius  ?  ■ — 
ne  legSretur  A.  Gabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  expetenti  ac  postu- 
lant!.    Utrum  ille,  qu!  postulat  ad  tantum  bellum  legatum  20 
quern  velit,  idoneus  non  est  qui  impelret,  cum  ccter!  ad  expi- 
landoa  socios  diripiendasque  provinciis  quOs  voluerunt  lega- 
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tos  eduxerint ;  an  ipse,  cuius  le^e  salus  ac  dignitas  populo 
Romano  atque  omnibus  gentibus  c5nstituta  est,  expers  esse 
debet  gloriae  eius  imperatoris  atque  eius  exercitus,  qui  con- 
silio  ipsius  ac  periculo  est  constitutus  ?  58.  An  C.  Falci- 
5  dius,  Q.  Metellus,  Q.  Caelius  Latiniensis,  Cn.  Lentulus, 
quos  omnis  honoris  causa  nomino,  cum  tribuni  plebl  fuis- 
sent,  anno  proximo  legati  esse  potuerunt :  in  uno  Gjibiiiip 
sunt  tam  diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  bello,  quod  lege  Gabinia 
geritur,  in   hoc  imperatore   atque  exercitu,  quern   per  vos 

lo  ipse  constituit,  ctiam  praecipuo  iiire  esse  deberet  ?^  De  quo 
legando  consules  spero  ad  senatum  relaturos.  Qui  si  dubi- 
tabunt  aut  gravabuntur,  ego  me  profiteer  relaturum.  Neque 
me  impediet  cuiusquam  inimicum  edictum,  quo  minus  vobis 
fretus  vestrum  ius  beneficiumque  defendam ;  neque  praeter 

15  intercessionem  quicquam  audiam,  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti 
ipsi,  qui  minantur,  etiam  atque  etiam  quid  liceat  c5nside- 
rabunt.  Mea  quidem  sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius 
belli  maritimi  rerumque  gestarum  Cn.  Pompeio  socius  ascri- 
bitur,  pro})terea  quod  alter  tin  I  illud  bellum  suscipiendum 

20  vestris  suffragiis  detulit,  alter  delatum  susceptumque  con- 
fecit. 

Catulus  Answered:  Breach  of  Precedent  not  Unheard  of. 

XX.  59.  Reliquum  est  ut  de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate  et  sen- 
tentia dicendum  esse  videatur.  Qui  cum  ex  vobis  quaereret, 
si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  omnia  p6neretis,^^nq[uid  eo  factum 

C5  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri,  --cepit  magnum  suae 
virtutis  fructum  ac  dignitatis,  cum  omnes  una  prope  voce 
in  [eo]  ipso  vos  spem  habituros  esse  dixistis.  \  Etenim  talis 
est  vir,  ut  nulla  res  tanta  sit  ac  tam  difficilis,  quam  ille  non 
et  consilio  regere  et  integritate  tueri  et  virtute  conficere  pos- 

30  sit.  Sed  in  hoc  ipso  ab  eo  vehementissime  dissentid,  quod, 
quo  minus  certa  est  hominum  ac  minus  diuturna  vita,  h5c 
magis  res  publica,  dum  per  deos  immortalis  licet,  frui  debet 
sunimi  viri  vita  atque  virttite.    60.  *  At  enim  ne  quid  npVi  fiat 
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contra  exempla  atque  instituta  maiorum.'     Non  dicam  hoc 
loc5  maiores  nostrds  semper  in  pace  consuettidini,  in  belio 
utilitati'y^iruisse  ;  semper  ad  novos  casus  temporum  novo- 
rum   consiliorum  rationes  adcommodasse :  non   dicam  duo 
bella  maxima,  Punicum  atque  Hispaniense,  ab  uno  impera-    5 
tore  esse  confecta,  duasque  urbis  potentissimas,  quae  huic 
imperio  maxime  minitabantur,  Karthaginem  atque  Numan-  (  '  \ 
tiam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  esse  deletas  :  n5n  commemorabo     \ 
nuper  ita  v5bis  patribusque  vestris  esse  visum,  ut  in  uno 
C.   Mario  spes   imperi    poneretur,  ut    idem  cum  lugurtha,  10 
idem  cum  Cimbris,  idem  cum  Teutonis  bellum  administraret. 
61.  In  ipso  Cn.  Pompeio,  in  quo  novi  c5nstitui  nihil  volt 
Q.  Catulus,  quam  multa  sint  nova  summa  Q.  Catuli  volun- 
tate  constituta  recordamini.     XXI.  Quid  tam  novum  quam 
adulescentulum  privatum  exercitum  difficili  rei  publicae  tem-  15 
pore  conficere  ?    Confecit.     Huic  praeesse  ?    Praefuit.    Rem 
optime  ductu  suo  gerere  ?     Gessit.     Quid  tam  praeter  con- 
suetudinem  quam  homini  peradulescenti,  cuius  aetas  a  sena- 
torio  gradu  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exercitum  dari, 
Siciliam  permitti,  atque  Africam  bellumque  in  ea  provincia  20 
administrandum  ?     Fuit  in  his  provinciis  singulari  innocen- 
tia,  gravitate,  virtute  :  bellum  in  Africa  maximum  confecit, 
victorem  exercitum  deportavit.     Quid  vero  tam  inauditum 
quam  equitem  Rdmanum  triumphare  ?     At  eam  quoque  rem 
populus  R5manus  non  modo  vidit,  sed  omni.um  etiam  studio  25 
vlsendam  et  concelebrandam  putavit^^^x^.  Quid  tam  inusi- 
tatum  quam  ut,  cum  duo  consules  clarissimi  fortissimique 
essent,  eques  Romanus  ad  bellum  maximum  formidol5sis- 
simumque  pro  c5nsule  mitteretur  ?     Missus  est.     Quo  qui- 
dem  tempore,  cum  esset  non  nemo   in   senatu  qui  diceret  30 
non  oportere  mitti  hominem  privatum  pro  consule^  L.  Philippus 
dixisse  dicitur  nofi  se^  ilium  sua  se?itentid  pro  consule^  scd  pro 
consulibus  mittere.     Tanta  in  eo  rei  publicae  bene  gerendae 
spes  constituebatur,  ut  duorum  consulum  munus  unius  adu- 
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lescentis  virtuti  committeretur.  Quid  tam  singulare  quam 
ut  ex  senatus  consulto  legibus  solutus  consul  ante  fieret, 
quam  ullum  alium  magistratum  per  leges  capere  licuisset  ? 
quid  tam  incredibile   quam   ut  iterum  eques  Romanus  ex 

5  senatus  consulto  triumpharet?  Quae  in  omnibus  homini- 
bus  nova  post  hominum  memoriam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tam 
multa  n5n  sunt  quam  haec,  quae  in  hoc  uno  homine  vide- 
mus.  63.  Atque  haec  tot  exempla,  tanta  ac  tam  nova,  pro- 
fecta  sunt  in  eundem  hominem  a  Q.  Catuli  atque  a  ceterdrum 

10  eiusdem  dignitatis  amplissimdrum  hominum  auctoritate. 

Judgment  of  the  People  should  Overrule  such  Objections. 

XXII.  Qua  re  videant  ne  sit  periniquum  et  non  ferun- 
dum,  illorum  auctoritatem  de  Cn.  Pompei  dignitate  a  v5bis 
comprobatam  semper  esse,  vestruni  ab  illis  de  eodem  homine 
iudicium  populique  Roman!  auct5ritatem  improbari ;  prae- 

15  sertim  cum  iam  suo  iiire  populus  Romanus  in  hoc  homine 
suam  auctoritatem  vel  contra  omnis  qui  dissentiunt  possit 
defendere,  propterea  quod,  isdem  istis  reclamantibus,  v5s 
unum  ilium  ex  omnibus  ffelegistis  quem  bello  praedonum 
praeponeretis.  ^4.  H5c  si  vos  temere  fecistis,  et  rei  pubii- 

20  cae  parum  consuluistis,  recte  isti  studia  vestra  suis  consiliis 
regere  conantur.  Sin  autem  vos  plus  tum  in  re  publica 
vidistis,  vos  eis  repugnantibus  per  v5smet  ipsos  dignitatem 
huic  imperio,  salutem  orbl  terrarum  attulistis,  aliquandd  isti 
prlncipes  et  sibi  et  ceteris  populi  Roman!  universi  aucioritati 

25  parendum  esse  fateantur. 

Pompey  Alone  can  Retrieve  the  Roman  Reputation. 

Atque  in  hoc  bello  Asiatico  et  regio  non  s5lum  militaris 
ilia  virtus,  quae  est  in  Cn.  Pompeid   singularis,  sed  aliae 
quoque  virtutes  anim!  magnae  et  multae  requlruntur.     Diffi- 
cile est  in  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria  regnisque  interiorum  nationum 
30  ita  versari  nostrum  imperat5rem,  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  de  hoste 
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a 

ac  de  laude  cogitet.  Deinde  etiam  si  qui  sunt  pudore  ac 
temperantia  moderatiores,  tamen  eos  esse  talis  propter  mul- 
titudinem  cupid5rum  hominum  nemo  arbitratur.  65.  Diffi- 
cile est  dictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  simus  apud  exteras 
nationes  propter  eorum,  quos  ad  eas  per  hos  annos  cum  5 
imperio  misimus,  libidines  et  iniurias.  Quod  enim  fanum 
putatis  in  illis  terris  nostris  magistratibus  religiosum,  quam 
civitatem  sanctam,  quam  domum  satis  clausam  ac  munitam 
fuisse  ?  Urbes  iam  locupletes  et  copiosae  requiruntur,  qui- 
bus  causa  belli  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatem  inferatur.  10 
66.  Libenter  haec  coram  cum  Q.  Catulo  et'Q.  Hortensio, 
summis  et  clarissimis  viris,  disputarem.  Noverunt  enim 
sociorum  volnera,  vident  e5rum  calamitates,  querimonias 
audiunt.  Pr5  sociis  vos  contra  hostis  exercitum  mittere 
putatis,.  an  hostium  simulatione  contra  socios  atque  ami-  15 
c5s  ?  Quae  civitas  est  in  Asia  quae  non  modo  imperatoris 
aut  legati,  sed  unius  tribuni  militum  animos  ac  spiritus 
capere  possit^ 

XXIII.  Qua  re,  etiam  si  quem  habetis  qui  conlatis  signis 
exercitus  regios  superare  posse  videatur,  tamen  nisi  erit  20 
idem,  qui  [se]  a  pecuniis  sociorum,  qui  ab  eorum  coniugi- 
bus  ac  liberis,  qui  ab  ornamentis  fanorum  atque  oppidorum, 
qui  ab  auro  gazaque  regia.  manus,  oculos,  animum  cohibere 
possit,  non  erit  idoneus  qui  ad  bellum  Asiaticum  regiumque 
mittatur.  67.  Ecquam  putatis  civitatem  pacatam  fuisse  quae  25 
locuples  sit  ?  ecquam  esse  locupletem  quae  istis  pacata  esse 
videatur  ?  Ora  iparitima,  Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum 
propter  rei  militaris  gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  con- 
tinentiam  requisivit.  Videbat  enim  praet5res  locupletari 
quot  annis  peciinia  publica  praeter  paucos ;  neque  eos  30 
quicquam  aliud  adsequi,  classium  nomine,  nisi  ut  detrimen- 
tis  accipiendis  maiore  adfici  turpitudine  videremur.  Nunc 
qua  cupiditate  homines  in  provincias,  quibus  iacturis  ct 
quibus  condicionibus  proficiscantur,  ignorant  videlicet  isti. 
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qui  ad  unum  deferenda  omnia  esse  non  arbitrantur  ?  Quasi 
vero  Cn.  Pompeium  non  cum.  suis  virtutibus  tum  etiam  ali- 
enis  vitiis  magnum  esse  videamus.  68.  Qua  re  nolite  dubi- 
tare  quin  huic  uni  credatis  omnia,  qui  inter  tot  annos  unus 
5  inventus  sit,  quem  socii  in  urbis  suas  cum  exercitu  venisse 
gaudeant. 

Favorable  Opinions  of  Leading  Men. 

Quod  si  auctoritatibus  hanc  causam,  Quirites,  confirman- 
dam  putatis,  est  vobis  auctor  vir  bellorum  omnium  maxi- 
niarumque  rerum  peritissimus,  P.  Servilius,  ctiius  tantae  res 

lo  gestae  terra  marique  exstiterunt,  ut  cum  de  bello  deliberetis, 
auctor  vobis  gravior  nemo  esse  debeat ;  est  C.  Curio,  summis 
vfcstris  ))eneficils  maximisque  rebus  gestis,  summo  ingenio  et 
prudentia  praeditus ;  est  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  quo  omnes  pro 
amplissimis  vestris  honoribus  summum  consilium,  summani 

15  gravitatem  esse  cognovistis ;  est  C.  Cassius,  integritate,  vir- 
tfite,  constantia  singular!.  Qua  re  videte  ut  horum  auctori- 
tatibus illorum  oration!,  qui  dissentiunt,  respondere  posse 
videanuir. 

Peroration. 

XXIV.    69.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  C.  Manili,  primum  istam 

20  tuiini  et  lei^eni  et  voluntatem  et  sententiam  laudo  vehemen- 

tissimeque  comprobo  :  deinde  te  hortor,  ut  auct5re  populo 

Romano    maneas   in    sententia,    neve   ciiiusquam    vim    aut 

niinas  pertimescas.     Primum  in  te  satis  esse  animi  perse- 

verantiaeque    arbitror :    deinde    cum    tantam    multitudinem 

25  cum  tanto  studio  adesse  videamus,  quantam  iterum   nunc 

in  eddcm  homine  praeficiendo  videnius,  quid  est  quod  aut 

dc  re  aut  de  praeficiendi  facultate  dubitemus  ?     Ego  autem 

quicquid  est  in  me  studi,  consili,  laboris,  ingeni,  quicquid 

hoc  benetlcio  ]:)opuli  Roman!  atque  hac  potestate  praetoria,' 

30  quicquid  auctoritate,   iide,  constantia  possuni,  id  omne  ad 

hanc  rem  conficiendam  tibi  et  populo  Romano  polliceor  ac 
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defero :  j  70.  testorque  omnis  deos,  et  eos  maxime  qui  huic 
loco  templdque  praesident,  qui  omnium  mentis  edrum  qui 
adorer"  prihliram  adeur^t  maxime  perspiciunt,  me  h5c  neque 
rogatu  •  facere  ciiiusquam,  neque  quo  Cn.  Pompei  gratiam 
mihi  per  hanc  causam  conciliari  putem,  neque  ijuQ  mihi  ex    5 
ciiiusquam  amplitudirte  aut  praesidia  periculis  aut  adiumenta 
honoribus  quaeram  ;  propterea  quod  pericula  facile,  ut  homi- 
nem  praestare  oportet,  innocentia  tecti  repellemus,  honorem  / 
autem   neque  ab  uno  neque  ex  hoc  loc5,  sed  eadem  ilia 
nostra  laboriosissima  rati5ne  vitae,  si  vestra  voluntas  feret,  10 
cdnsequemur.     71.  Quam  ob  rem  quicquid  in   hac  causa 
mihi  susceptum  est,  Quirites,  id  ego  omne  me  rei  publicae 
causa  suscepisse  confirmo ;  tantumque  abest  ut  aliquam  mihi 
bonam  gratiam  quaesisse  videar,  ut  multas  me  etiam  simul- 
tates  partim  obscuras,  partim  apertas  intellegam  mihi  non  15 
necessarias,  vobis  non  inutilis  suscepisse.     Sed  ego  me  hoc 
hondre  praeditum,  tantis  vestris  beneficiis  adfectum  statui, 
Quirites,  vestram  voluntatem  et  rei  publicae  dignitatem  et 
salutem  provinciarum   atque   sociorum  meis  omnibus  com- 
modis  et  rationibus  praeferre  oportere.  20 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE. 

B.C.  63. 

Luciirs  Seroiiis  Catii.enk  was  a  Roman  noble  of  ruined  fortunes 
and  the  vilest  character;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Verres,  the 
plunderer  of  Sicily,  and  was,  like  liim,  distinguished  for  an  infamous 
career  in  the  army  of  Snlla.  Fearless,  amlntious,  and  unscrupulous, 
such  a  man  was  well  adapted  to  act  as  ringleader  in  arraying  the  dis- 
contented  t:lemcnts   of    Roman   sodety   in   any  desperate  enterprise 

The  alwence  nf  I'ompey  in  the  KasI,  by  removing  from  Rome  the 
only  man  powerful  enough  to  maintain  order,  gave  Catiline  his  oppor- 
tunity, ilu  uxpecled,  probably,  to  make  himself  tyrant,  as  Dionysini 
and  Agathocles  — men  no  belter  than  he  —  had  done  in  Syracuse  ;  but 
it  was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  is  believed  by  many  at  the  present 
day,  that  he  was,  after  all,  only  a  tool  of  Caesar  and  Crassus,  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party, 

Catiline's  plan  was  to  make  use  of  the  consulship  as  a  stepping-stoae 
to  absolute  iii>wer;  and  accordingly  lie  desired  to  be  a  Candidate  for 
this  otitice  for  the  year  ii.c.  65.  He  was  shut  out  both  that  year  and  the 
next,  on  account  of  n,  charge  of  npitiindj,:  pending  against  him ;  but  of 
this  he' was  at  last  acquitted  in  season  to  present  himself  for  the  year 
li.c.  Cj.  There  followed  a  very  exciting  canvass,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Cicero,  the  candidate  of  the  moderate  party,  by  an  over- 
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whelming  majority,  while  a  confederate  of  Catiline,  Caius  Antonius, — 
who  was  son  of  the  distinguished  orator,  and  uncle  of  the  triumvir,  — 
was  elected  as  his  colleague.  Catiline,  nothing  daunted,  offered  him- 
self again  at  the  next  election.  This  time,  however,  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  bcth  consuls.  For  Cicero  had  transferred  the  rich  province 
of  Mstcedonia,  which  had  fallen  to  him  for  his  proconsular  year,  to 
Antonius,  and  had  thus  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  latter  in  pro- 
curing the  defeat  of  Catiline. 

Catiline  now  gave  up  the  attempt  to  gain  his  ends  by  means  of  the 
consulship,  and  conspired  with  other  men  of  desperate  fortunes  for  an 
immediate  outbreak.  As  a  private  citizen  he  had  lost  the  advantages 
which  the  consulship  w^ould  have  given  him,  and  even  among  his  asso- 
ciates the  only  conspirator  who  held  a  magistracy  was  the  vain  and 
indolent  Lentulus,  praetor  and  of  consular  rank.  In  the  course  of 
October,  B.C.  (>2>^  a  body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Faesulae  (now 
Fiesole^  close  to  Florence)  by  the  conspirators;  this  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  centurion  Caius  Manlius,  Catiline  himself  remaining  in  the 
city  to  direct  operations  there.  Cicero,  however,  had  kept  track  of 
every  move  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  representations, 
the  Senate,  October  21,  invested  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power.  On 
November  8  Cicero  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catiline  had  the  effrontery  to  appear  in  his  usual 
place,  whereupon  Cicero  burst  upon  him  with  the  fiery  invective  which 
follows  —  the  first  of  his  four  "  Orations  against  Catiline." 

This  speech,  probably  the  best  known  of  all  Roman  orations,  is  a 
striking  example  both  of  Cicero's  power  and  of  that  violent  invective  . 
which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Roman  oratory. 

/.    INVECTIVE  AGAINST  CATILINE, 

(In  L.  Catilinam  Ordtio  I.) 
In    the    Senate,    Nov.    8. 

Effrontery  of  Catiline. 

Quo  usque  tandem  abiifiji£>^Catilina,  patientia  nostra? 
QgjanL^iu  etiam  furor  iste  tuus  nos  eludet  ?  Quern 
ad  f inetn/ jj^  effrenata  )iactabit  audacia.?  Nihilne  te 
nocturnum  praesidium  Palati,  nihil  urbis^  vigiliae,  nihil 
timor  popull,  nihil  concursus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie    5 
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miinitissimiis  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  voltus- 
que  nioverunt  ?  Patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam 
iam  iiorum  omnium  scientia  teneri  coniurationem  tuam  non 
vides  ?  Quid  proxima,  quid  superidre  nocte .  ggeris^  ubi 
5  fueris,  quos  convocaveris,  quid  consili  ceperis,  quem  no^lir^'m 
ign(3rare  arbitraris  ?  ..    .  ■^.' '•' 

Culpable  Weakness  of  the  Consuls. 

2.  ( )  tcmpora  I  C)  mores !  Senatus  haec  intellegit,  con- 
sul videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  ?  immo  vero  etiam  in 
senatum  venit,  fit  piiblici  consili  particeps,  notat  et  designat 

lo  ocuhs   ad   caedem   iinum   quemque   nostrum.     Nos   autem, 
fortes  viri,  satis  facerc  rei  publicac^  videmur,  si  istljis  fur6-\ 
rem  ac  tela  vitC-mus.     Ad  mortem  te,  Catilina,  duci  iussu 
consulis  iam  prideni  oporteI)at ;  in  te  conferri  pestem  quam 
tii  in  nos  [iam  diu]  machinaris.     3.  An  vero  vir  amplissimus, 

15  r.  Scipio,  pontifex  ni-iximus,  Ti.  (iracchum  mediocriter  labe- 
factantem  statum  rei  piihlicae  privatus^interfecit :  Catilinam, 
orbem  tcrrae  caede  atque  incendiis  vastare  cupientem,  n5s* 
consules   perferemus  ?     Nam   ilia   nimis  antiqua  praeterpo,  • 
quod  ('.  Scrvilius  Ahiila  Sp.  Maelium  nbvis  rebus  stltd^ntem 

20  manii  sua.  occidit.  Fuit,  fuit  ista  quondam  in  hac  f^  publica 
virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acrioribus  sUppliciis  civem  perniciosum 
(juam  acerbissimum  hostem  coercerent.  Habemus  senatus 
consultum  in  te,  C-atilina,  vehemens  et  grave.  Non  decst 
rei  publicae  consilium,  neque  auctoritas  huius  ordinis :  nos, 

25  nos,  dico  aj)ertc,  consules  desumus. 

Contrast  -v^nth  Former  Magistrates.     "' 

IF.    4.  Dccrevit  quondam  senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  c5nsul 

videret  ne  (juid  res  piiblica  detriment!  caperet.     Nox  nulla 

intercessit :  interfectus  est  propter  quasdam  seditionum  sus- 

piciones  ('.  Gracchus,  clarissimo  patre,  avo,  maioribus ;  occi- 

30  sus  est  cum  liberis  M.  Fulvius  consularis.     Simili  senatus 
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consulto  C.  Mario  et  L.  Valeric  consulibus  est  permissa  res 
publica :  num  unum  diem  postea  L.  Saturninum  tribunum  ^  J*-i' ' 
plebis  et  C.  Servilium    praetorem  [^mors  ac]  rei   publicae 
poena ■  remorata  est?     At  nos  vicesimum   iam   diem  pati-    p-**-* 
mur  hebescere  aci.em  horum   auctoritatis.     Habemus  enim    5    -^ 
hriius<5  rtiodi  senatiis  c5nsultum,  verum  inclQsum  in  tabulis ''■' 
tamquam-'inr- vagina  reconditum,  quo  ex  senatus  consulto    ^■..■:a^< 
confestim[te  interfectum  esse,  Catilina,  convenit. ;  Vivis,  et'  / 
vivis  non  ad  deponendani,  sed  ad  cdnflrmandairi  audaciam.     '  " 
(Jupio,  patres  conscript!,  me  esse  clemcntem  :  cupio  in  tan-  10 
tis  rei  publicae  periculis  me  non  dissolutum  videri ;  sed  iam 
me  ipse  inertiae  nequitiaeque  condemno. 

■  .J 

The  Situation  Calls  for  Immediate  ActiQn. 

r  ■  ■■•-    ■-':  f-y> 

5.  Castra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  populum  Romanum  in 
Etruriae  faucibus  conlocata^f  crescit 'jn  dies  singulos- hos- 
iium  Humerus;  eorum  autem  castrorum  imperatorem  ducem-  15 
que  hostium  intra  moenia  atque  adeo  in  senatu  videmus, 
intestiiiarii  aliquam  cotidie  perniciem  rei  publicae 'molien-' 
tern.  Si  te  iam,  Catilina^  pomprehendi,  si  interfici  iussero, 
credo,  erit  verenduin  mihi  he  non  hoc  potius  omnes  boni 
serius  a  me,  quam  quisquam  crudelius  factum  esse\licat.        20 


\-  • 


^  .  V*')     t'*^  "    Reasolis  for  the  Delay. 

Verum  ego  hoc,  quod  iam  pridem  factum  esse'oportuit, 
carta  de  causa  nondum  adducorut  faciam.  Tum  denique 
interficiere,  cum  iam  neiho  tarn  improbus,  tam  perditus,  tarn 
^tui^imilis  inveniri  poterit,  qui  id  non  iure  factum  esse  fateatur. 
'  6.  Quam  diu  quisquam  erit  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  vives ;  25 
et  viyes  ita  ut  vivis,  multis  mels  et  firmls  praesidiis  oppres- 
sus,  he  commovere  te  contra  rem  publicam  possis.  Muito- 
rum  te  etiam  oculi  et  aurcs  non  sentientem,  sicut  adhuc 
fecerunt,  speculabuntur  atque  custodient. 


N     •       '    •  V,|. 
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The  Consuls  fully  Informed  of  the  Conspiracy. 

III.  Etenim  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  iam  amplius  exspec- 
IGs,  si  neque  nox  tenebrls  obscurare  coetiis  nefarios,  nee 
privilta  domus  parietibus  continere  voces.coniurationis  [tuae] 
j)otcst  ?    SI    inlustrantur,    si    erumpunt   omnia  ?     Muta    iam 

5  istam  n\entem :  niihi  crede,  obli viscera  caedis  atque  incen- 
(lioruin.     TcMieris    undique :    luce    sunt.,.clariora   ndbis    tua 
consilia  omnia,  quae  iam  mecum  licet  recognoscas.     7.  Me- . 
ministlne  me  ante  diem  xii.  Kalendaa  Novembris  dicere  in  .. 
scnfitii,  fore  in  armis  certo  die'--  -qui  dies  futurus  esset  ante 

10  diem  vi.  Kal.  Novembris  —  C  Manlium,  audaciae  satellitem 
atque  adminislrum   tuae?    ^JS[um   me'fefellit/j CatniAa,'Anon    . 
-;  •'  modo  res  tanta,  tarn  atrox  tamque  incredibilivvcrum  —  id 
quod  multo  magis  est  admirandiini  —  dies  F/'  Dixi  ego  idem 
in   seniitu  caedem  te  optimtitium  contulisse^in   anFe  diem. 

15  V.  Kalendas  Novembris,  turn  cum  multi  principes  civitatis    - 
Roma  non  tam  sui  conservandi  quam  tuorum  conjiiliorum 
reprimendorum  causii  profugeruni.^    'Num  infitiati  potes  te 
illo  ipso  (lie,  meis  praesidiis,  mea  diligentia  Arcumclusum, 
commovere  te  contra  rem  publicam  non  potuisse,  cum  tu  ( 

-o  discessu  ceter(")rum,  n^ostrii  tamen  qui  rerpansissemus  caede^  •''* 
te  contentum  esse  dicebas  ?      8.  Quid  ?  ciim  te   Praeneste 
Ralcndis  ipsis  Xovembribus  occupaturum  'tiocturno  impetu 
esse  confiderC-s,  sensistine  illam  coloniam  meo  iussii  [meis] 
praesidiis  custddiis  vigiliis  esse  munitam  ?*    Nihil  agis,  nihil 

:5  moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  non  ego  non  modo  audiam,  sed 
etiam  videam  planeque  sentiam. 

Latest  Acts  of  the  Conspirators.  .  • 

IV.  Recognosce  tandem  mecum  noctem  illam  superi- 
orem :  iam  intelleges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  ad  saliitem 
quam  te  ad  perniciem  rei  piiblicae.     Dico  te  priore  nocte 

J"  venisse  inter  falcarios — non  agam  obscure  —  in  M.  Laecae 
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domum ;    convenisse   eodem    complurls    eiusdem    amentiae 
^scelerisque  socios.     Num  negare  audes?  quid  taces?  con- 
vincam,  si  negas.     Video  enim  esse  hie  in  senatu  qudsdam, 
qui  tecum  una  fuerunt.     9.  O  di  immortales !  ubinam  gen-  ][/^* ' 
tium  sumus  ?    in   qua  urbe  vivimus  ?    quam  rem  publicam    5 
habemus  ?      Hie,  hie  sunt,  in  nostro  numero,  patres  con- 
scripti,  in  hoc  orbis  terrae  sanptissimo  erravissimoque  consi- 
ho,  qui  de  npstro  omnium  interitu,^^ui  de  hums  urpis  atque 
'*  aded    de  orbis  terrarum    exitio  cqgitent,     Hos    ego  vide5 
[consul^,  e^  de  r^  publica  seritentiam- rogo,  et  quos  ferro  10 
triicidari  oportebat,  eos  nondum  voce  volnero. '   Fuisti  igitur 
apud^Laecam  ilia  nocte,  Catilina:  distribuisti  partis  Jtaliae; 
statuisti  quo  quemque   proficisci   placeret ;  delegisti  ^guos 
'"^  Ronrae  telinquereij^^qii^  tecum  gdiiceres;  descripsisti  urbis 
•'    partis  ad  incendia :  confirmasti  te  ipsum  iam  esse  exiturum  :  15  ' 
Idixisti  paulum  tibi  .esse  etiam  nuAc  inorae,^uod  ego  viveremy  ' 
Repertl  sunt  duo  equites  Romani  qui  tu  ista  cura  liberarent,       ' 
et  se^e  ilia  ipsa  nocte  paulo  ante  lucem  me  in  meo  lectulo 
interfecturos  esse  pollicerentur.  %  10.  Haec  ego  omnia,  vix- 
dum  etiam  coetu  vestro  dimisso,  coniperi :   domum  meam  20 
•'■  '^itaitorffc'us  pr^esidiis  munivi  atque  firmavi  j  exclusi  eos  quos 
til  ad  me  salutatjjm  iriisera^  cun*- illi  ipsi  venisscnt,  qu5s=  ' 
ego  iam  multis  ^  summis  viris  ad  me  id  temporis.  ventOros 
esse  praedixeram.  >   ^  r.;iv. 

Why  does  not  Catiline  Leave  the  City? 

Y.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti.  25 
EgrWere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portac :  pron  :iscere. 
Nimium  diu  tejmperatorem.tua  ilia  Manliana  castra  deside- 
rant.  Educ  tecum  etiam  omnis  tuos ;  si  minus,  quam  pluri- 
mos  :  purga  urbem.  Magno  me  mctii  libcrabis,  dum  modo 
inter  me  atque  te  murus  intersit.  Nobiscum  versari  iam  30 
diutius,  non  potes:  non  feram,  non  patiar,  non  sinam. 
11.  Magna*  dis  immortalibus  habenda  est,  atque  huic  i^^sl 
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Jovi  Statorl,  antiquissimo  custddi  huius  urbis,  gratia,  qiiod 
hanc    tarn    taetram,    tarn    horribilem   tamque   inf^kinj  rei 
piiblicae  pestem  totiens  iam  effiiginms.     Non  est  saigptus  in'', 
fmo  homine  suliima  saliis  periclitanda  rei  publ^cae.^,Quanj.  /\ 

5  dill   mihi    consul! -designate,    Catilina,    iniidiatuS   es,  "non 

publico  me  praesidio,  sed  privata  diligentia  defend!.     Cum 

A'  proximis  comitiis  c5nsularibus  me  consulem  in  Camp5  et 

competitorcs    tuos    interficere    vbluisti,    compressi    conatus 

tu5s  nefarios  amicorum  praesidio  et  copiis,"  nullo  tumultu 

lo  publice  cbncitato  :  denique,  quotienscumque  me  pietist!,  per 
me  tibi  obstiti,  quamquam  videbam  perhiciem  meam  cum 
magna  calamitate  rei  publicae  esse  coniuhcfam.  12.  Nunc 
iam  aiVertc  rem  piiblicam  univ^rsam  petis ^/templa  deorum 
imniortalium,  tccta    urbis,    viram  omnium  -^vium,  -Italiam 

IS  [denique]  totam  ad  exitium  ac  vastitatem  vocas.     Qua  re, 
quoniam  id  quod  est  prim  urn,  et  quod  huius  Iniperi  discipli- 
naeque  maiorum  proprium  est,  facere  nondum  aude5,  faciam 
id  quod  est  ad'severitat^m  lenius,  et  ad  commiinem  salutem     \. 
utilius.     Nam  si  te  interfici  iusj^er^,,  resicfebit.  in_  re  publica 

20  reliqua  coniuratorum  niahiis.  Siji  tii,  quod  ,^  lanOL-diidufn^  ] 
hortor,  exieris)  exhaurigtUr  Qy''urbe  tuorum  cibmittim  magna  ' 
et  perniciosa  sentina  rei  publicae.  t    '  *  •:  •» 

Life  There  should  be  Intolerable  to  him. 

V-  •  c  . 

13.  (^uid  est,   Catilina  ?   num  dubltas  id  me  imperante 

facere,  (juod  iam  tua  sponte  faci^^as'i     Exire  Ofit  urbe  iubet 

?5  cdnsul    hostcm.     Interrogas   mep.  nun\   in   exsilium?     Non 

iubeo ;    sed,  si  me  consulis,  suadeo.  /'  VI.  Quid  est  enim, 

Catilina,  quod  te  iam  in  hac  urbe  delectare  possit?  in  qua 

nemo  est  extra  istani  coniiirationem  perditorum  hominum 

qui  te  non  metuat,  nemo  qui  non  oderit.     Quae  nota  domes- 

yj  ticae  turpitiidinis  non  inusta  vitae  tuae  est?     Quod  priva- 

tarum  rerum  dedecus  non  haeret  in  fama?  quae  libido  ab 

oculis,  quod  f acinus  a  manibus  umquam  tuis,  quod  flagitium 
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a  t5to  corpore  af uit  ?  Cui  tu  adulescentulo,  quern  corrupte- 
larum  inlecebris  inretisses,  n5n  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum  aut 
ad  libidinem  facem  praetulisti  ?  14.  Quid  vero  ?  nuper  cum 
morte  superidris  uxoris  novis  nuptiis  domum  vacuefecisses, 
nonne  etiam  alio  incredibili  scelere  hoc  scelus  cumulasti  ?  5 
quod  ego  praetermitto  et  facile  patior  silerl,  ne  in  hac  civi- 
tate  tanti  facinoris  immanitas  aut  exstitisse  aut  non  yindi- 
cata  esse  videatur.  Praetermitto  ruinas  f ortunarum  tuarum, 
quas  omnis  impendere  tibi  proximis  Idibus  senties.  Ad 
ilia  venio,  quae  non  ad  privatam  ignominiam  vitiorum  tu5-  10 
rum,  non  ad  domesticam  tuam  difficultatem  ac  turpitudinem, 
sed  ad  summam  rem  publicam  atque  ad  omnium  nostrum 
vitam  salutemque  pertinent.  15.  Potestne  tibi  haec  lux, 
Catilina,  aut  huius  caeli  spiritus  esse  iucundus,  cum  scias 
horum  esse  neminem  qui  nesciat  te  pridie  Kalendas  lanu-  15 
arias  Lepido  et  Tullo  cdnsulibus  stetisse  in  comitio  cum 
telo  ?  manum  consulum  et  principum  civitatis  interficien- 
dorum  caus^  paravisse  ?  sceleri  ac  furori  tuo  non  mentem 
aliquam  aut  timorem  [tuum],  sed  fortunam  populi  Roman! 
obstitisse_?'  Ac  iam  ilia  omitto  —  neque  enim  sunt  aut  20 
obscura  aut  non  multa  commissa  —  quotiens  tu  me  designa- 
tum,  quotiens  c5nsulem  interficere  conatus  es !  quot  ego 
tuas  petltiones,  ita  coniectas  ut  vitari  posse  non  viderentur, 
parva  quadam  declinalione  et  (ut  aiunt)  corpore  effugi ! 
[Nihil  agis,]  nihil  adsequeris,  [nihil  moliris,]  neque  tamen  25 
conari  ac  velle  desistis.  16.  Quotiens  tibi  iam  extorta  est 
ista  sica  de  manibus !  quotiens  vero  excidit  casu  aliquo  et 
elapsa  est !  [Tamen  ea  carere  diutius  non  potes,]  quae 
quidem  quibus  abs  te  initiata  sacris  ac  dev5ta  sit  nescio, 
quod  earn  necesse  putas  esse  in  cpnsulis  corpore  defigere.      30 

All  Good  Citizens  Fear  and  Hate  him. 

VII.    Nunc  vero  quae  tua  est  ista  vita?     Sic  enim  iam 
tecum  loquar,  n5n  ut  odio  permotus  esse  videar,  quo  debeo, 
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sed  ut  misericordia,  quae  tibi  nulla  debetur.  Venisti  paulo 
ante  in  senatum.  Quis  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  tot  ex 
tuis  amicis  ac  necessarils  salutavit  ?  Si  hoc  post  hominum 
memoriam  contigit  nemini,  v5cis  exspectas  contumeliam, 
5  cum  sis  gravissimo  iudicio  taciturnitatis  oppressus  ?  Quid, 
quod  adventu  tuo  ista  subsellia  vacuefacta  sunt?  quod 
omnes  consulares,  qui  tibi  persaepe  ad  caedem  c5nstituti 
fuerunt,  simul  atque  adsedisti,  partem  istam  subselliorum 
nudam  atque   inanem  reliquerunt,  quo  tandem  animo  tibi 

lo  ferendum  putas  ?  17.  Servi  (mehercule)  mei  si  me  ist5 
pacto  metuerent,  ut  te  metuunt  omnes  cives  tui,  domum 
meam  relinquendam  putarem  :  tu  tibi  urbem  non  arbitraris  ? 
et,  si  me  meis  civibus  iniuria  suspectum  tam  graviter  atque 
ofTensum  viderem,  carere  me  aspectu  civium  quam  infestis 

15  omnium  oculis  conspici  mallem.  Tii,  cum  conscientia  scele- 
rum  tuorum  agnoscas  odium  omnium  iustum  et  iam  diu  tibi 
debitum,  dubitas  quorum  mentis  sensusque  volneras,  eorum 
aspectum  praesentiamque  vitare  ?  Si  te  parentes  timerent 
atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eds  ulla  ratione  placare  posses, 

20  tu  (opinor)  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concederes.  Nunc  te 
patria,  quae  commiinis  est  parens  omnium  nostrum,  odit  ac 
metuit,  et  iam  diu  te  nihil  iudicat  nisi  de  parricidi5  suo 
cogitare :  hiiius  tu  neque  auctoritatem  verebere,  nee  iudi- 
cium  sequere,  nee  vim  pertimesces? 

His  Native  City  Begs  him  to  be  Gone. 

25  18.  Quae  tecum,  Catilina,  sic  agit,  et  quodam  modo  tacita 
loquitur  :  *  Nullum  iam  aliquot  annis  facinus  exstitit  nisi  per 
te,  nullum  flagitium  sine  te  :  tibi  uni  multorum  civium  neces, 
tibi  vexatio  direptioque  sociorum  impunita  fuit  ac  libera :  tu 
non  solum  ad  neglegendas  leges  et  quaestiones,  verum  etiam 

30  ad  evertendas  perfringendasque  valuistl.  Superidra  ilia, 
quamquam  ferenda  non  fuerunt,  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli :  nunc 
vero  me  totam  esse  in  metii  propter  tinum  te,  quicquid  incre- 
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puerit  Catilinam  timeri,  nullum  videri  contra  me  consilium 
iniri  posse  quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat,  non  est  ferendum. 
Quam  ob  rem  discede,  atque  hunc  mihi  timorem  eripe :  si 
est  verus,  ne  opprimar;  sin  falsus,  ut  tandem  aliquando 
timere  desinam.'.^VIII.  19.  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  5 
loquatur,  nonne  impetrare  debeat,  etiam  si  vim  adhibere 
non  possit?  Quid,  quod  tu  te  ipse  in  custodiam  dedisti? 
quod  vitandae  suspicionis  causa,  ad  M\  Lepidum  te  habitare 
velle  dixisti  ?  a  quo  non  receptus  etiam  ad  me  venire  ausus 
es,  atque  ut  domi  meae  te  adservarem  rogasti.  Cum  a  me  10 
quoque  id  responsum  tulisses,  me  nuUo  mod5  posse  isdem 
parietibus  tuto  esse  tecum,  qui  magno  in  periculo  essem 
quod  isdem  moenibus  contineremur,  ad  Q.  Metellum  prae- 
torem  venisti :  a  quo  repudiatus  ad  sodalem  tuum,  virum 
optimum,  M.  Marcellum  demigrasti;  quem  tu  videlicet  et  ad  15 
cust5diendum  [te]  diligentissimum  et  ad  suspicandum  saga- 
cissimum  et  ad  vindicandum  fortissimum  fore  putasti.  Sed 
quam  longe  videtur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere, 
qui  se  ipse  iam  dignum  custodia  iudicarit  ?  20.  Quae  cum 
ita  sint,  Catilina,  dubitas,  si  emori  aequo  animo  non  potes,  20 
abire  in  aliquas  terras,  et  vitam  istam,  multis  suppliciis 
iustis  debitisque  ereptam,  fugae  solitudinique  mandare  ? 

All  Good  Men  Urgent  for  his  Departure. 

'  Refer '  inquis  *  ad  senatum : '  id  enim  postulas,  et,  si  hie 
ordo  placere  decreverit  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtemperaturum 
te  esse  dicis.     N5n  referam,  id  quod  abhorret  a  meis  mori-  25 
bus;  et  tamen  faciam  ut  intellegas  quid  hi  de  te  sentiant. 
Egredere  ex  urbe,  Catilina ;  libera  rem  publicam  metu ;  in 
exsilium,  si  hanc  vocem  exspectas,  proficiscere.     Quid  est, 
Catilina  t    ecquid    attendis  ?    ecquid    animadvertis    horum 
silebtium?      Patiuntur,  tacent.      Quid  exspectas  auctorita-  30 
tem  loquentium,  quorum  voluntatem  tacitorum   perspicis  ?  ^ 
21.  At  si  hoc  idem  huic  adulescenti  optimo  P.  SesUo,  ^\ 
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fortissimo  viro  M.  Marcello  dlxissem,  iam  mihi  consul!,  hoc 
ipso  in  templo,  senatus  lure  opiimo  vim  et  manus  intulisset./-' 
De  te  autem,  Catilina,  cum  quiescunt,  probant :  cum  patiun- 
tur,  decern  unt :  cum  tacent,  clamant.     Neque  hi  solum,  — 

5  quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  videlicet  cara,  vita  vilissima,  —  sed 
etiam  illi  equites  Roman i,  honestissimi  atque  optimi  virl, 
ceterlque  fortissimi  elves,  qui  circumstant  senatum,  quorum 
til  et  frequentiam  videre  et  studia  perspicere  et  voces  paulo 
ante  exaudire  potuisti.      Quorum  ego  vix  abs  te   iam  diu 

o  manus  ac  tela  contineo,  eosdem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec, 
quae  vastare  iam  pridem  studes,  relinquentem  usque  ad 
portiis  prosequantur. 

The  Cousal  Entreats  him  to  Go. 

IX.    22.  Quamquam  quid  loquor  ?     Te  ut  ulla  res  frangat  ? 
tu  ut  umquam  te  corrigas  ?  tu  ut  tillam  fugam  meditere  ?  tu 

15  ut  exsilium  cogites  ?  Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem  di  immor- 
tales  duint !  tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  perterritus  ire  in 
exsilium  animum  induxeris,  quanta  tempestas  invidiae  nobis 
—  si  minus  in  praesens  tempus,  recent!  memoria  scelerum 
tuorum,  at  in  posteritatem  —  impendeat :  sed  est  tanti,  dum 

20  modo  ista  sit  privata  calamitas,  et  a  rei  publicae  perlculis   J- 
seiungatur.     Sed  tu  ut  vitils   tuls   commoveare,   ut   legum 
poenas  pertimescas,  ut  temporibus  re!  publicae  cedas,  non 
est  postulandum.       Neque   enim  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te  aut 
pudor  umquam  a  turpitudine  aut  metus  a  periculo  aut  ratio 

25  a  furore  revocarit.  23.  Quam  ob  rem,  ut  saepe  iam  dixi, 
proficLscere ;  ac,  si  mihi  inimico  (ut  praedicas)  tuo  conflare 
vis  invidiam,  recta  perge  in  exsilium:  vix  feram  sermones 
hominum  si  id  feceris ;  vix  molem  istius  invidiae,  si  in  exsi- 
lium   iussu   consulis   ieris,    sustinebo.     Sin    autem    servire 

30  meae  laudi  et  gloriae  ma\  is,  cgredere  cum  importuna  scele- 
ratdrum  manii:  confer  te  ad  Manlium,  concita  perditos 
civls,  sBcerne  te  a  bonis,  infer  patriae  bellum,  exsulta  impio 
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latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non  eiectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatus  ad 
tuos  isse  videaris. 

But  he  will  Go  Out  only  as  a  Declared  Enemy. 

24.  Quamquam  quid  ego  te  invitem,  a  quo  iam  sciam  esse 
praemissos    qui   tibi    ad    Forum  Aurelium   praestolarentur 
armati  ?  cui  sciam  pactam  et  constitutam  cum  Manlio  diem  ?    5 
a  quo  etiam   aquilam    illam    argenteam   quam  tibi  ac  tuis 
omnibus  confido  perniciosam  ac  funestam  futuram,  cui  domi 
tuae    sacrarium   scelerum   tu5rum  constitutum   fuit,   sciam 
esse  praemissam  ?     Tu  ut  ilia  carere  diutius  possis,  quam 
venerari  ad  caedem  proficiscens  solebas,  a  cuius  altaribus  10 
saepe  istam  impiam  dexteram  ad  necem  civium  transtulisti  ? 
X.    25.  Ibis  tandem  aliquand5,  quo  te  iam  pridem  ista  tua 
cupiditas  effrenata  ac  furiosa  rapiebat.     Neque  enim  tibi 
haec  res  adfert  dolorem,  sed  quandam  incredibilem  volup- 
tatem.     Ad  banc  te  amentiam  natura  peperit,  voluntas  exer-  15 
cuit,  fortuna  servavit.     Numquam  tu  non  modo  otium,  sed 
ne  bellum  quidem  nisi  nefarium  concupisti.     Nanctus  es  ex 
perditis  atque  ab  omni  non  modo  fortuna  verum  etiam  spe 
derelict  is  conflatam  improborum  manum.     26.  Hie  tu  qua, 
laetitia   perfruere !    quibus   gaudiis   exsultabis !    quanta   in  20 
voluptate  bacchabere,  cum  in  tanto  numero  tuorum  neque 
audies  virum  bonum  quemquam  neque  videbis !     Ad  huius 
vitae  stadium  meditati  illi  sunt  qui  feruntur  labores  tui,  — 
iacere  hum!  non  solum  ad  obsidendum  stuprum,  verum  etiam 
ad  f acinus  obeundum  ;  vigilare  non  solum  insidiantem  somno  25 
maritorum,  verum  etiam  bonis  otiosorum.     Habes  ubi  osten- 
tes  tuam  illam  praeclaram  patientiam  famis,  frigoris,  inopiae 
rerum    omnium,  quibus    te   brevi  tempore   confectum    esse 
senties, /27.  Tantum  profeci  tum,  cum  te  a  consulatu  rep- 
puli,  ut  exsul  potius  temptare  quam  consul  vexare  rem  piibli-  30 
cam  posses,  atque  ut  id  quod  est  a  tu  scelerate  susceptum, 
iatrocinium  potius  quam  bellum  nominarelur. 
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The  Consul  may  be  Charged  with  Remissness. 

XI.    Nunc,  ut  a  me,  patres  conscripti,   quandam   prope 

iustam  patriae  querim5niam  detester  ac  deprecer,  percipite, 

quaeso,  diligenter  quae  dicam,  et  ea  penitus  animis  vestris 

,  mentibusque  mandate.     Etenim  si  mecum  patria,  quae  mihi 

5  vita  mea  multo  est  carior,  si  cuncta  Italia,  si  omnis  res 
publica,  loquatur  :  *  M.  Tulli,  quid  agis  ?  Tiine  eum,  quern 
esse  hostem  comperisti,  quem  ducem  belli  futiirum  vides, 
quem  exspectari  imperatorem  in  castris  hostium  sentis,  auc- 
torem  sceleris,  principem  coniurationis,  evocatorem  servo- 

lo  rum  et  civium  perditorum,  exire  patiere,  ut  abs  te  n5n 
emissus  ex  urbe,  sed  immissus  in  urbem  esse  videatur? 
Non  hunc  in  vincula  duci,  n5n  ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo 
supplicio  mactari  imperabis  ?  28.  Quid  tandem  te  impedit? 
Mosne   maiorum  ?     At   persaepe   etiam   privati   in    hac  re 

15  publica  pemiciosos  civis  morte  multaverunt.  An  leges, 
quae  de  civium  Romanorum  supplicio  rogatae  sunt  ?  At 
numquam  in  hac  urbe  qui  a  re  piiblica  defecerunt  civium 
iura  tenuerunt.  An  invidiam  posteritatis  times  ?  Praecla- 
ram  vero  populo  Romano  refers  gratiam,  qui  te  hominem 

20  per  te  cognitum,  nulla  commendatione  maiorum,  tarn  mature 
ad  summum  imperium  per  omnis  hondrum  gradus  extulit, 
si  propter  invidiae  aut  alicuius  periculi  metum  salOtem 
civium  tuorum  neglegis.  29.  Sed  si  quis  est  invidiae  metus, 
num  est  vehementius  severitatis  ac  fortitudinis  invidia  quam 

25  inertiae  ac  nequitiae  pertimescenda  ?  An  cum  bello  vasta- 
bitur  Italia,  vexabuntur  urbes,  tecta  ardebunt,  turn  te  non 
existimas  invidiae  incendid  conflagratiirum  ? ' 

But  he  has  been  Biding  his  Time. 

XII.    His  ego  sanctissimis  rei  piiblicae  vocibus,  et  ednim 
hominum  qui  hoc  idem  sentiunt  mentibus,  pauca  respon- 
30  debo.     Ego,  si  hoc  optimum  factu  iudicarem,  patres  con- 
script], Catilinam  morte  multari,  iinius  tisuram  hdrae  gladia- 
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tori  isti  ad  vivendum  non  dedissem.  Etenim  si  summi  et 
clarissimi  viri  Saturnini  et  Gracchorum  et  Flacci  et  superio- 
rum  complurium  sanguine  n5n  modo  se  non  contaminarunt, 
sed  etiam  honestarunt,  certe  verendum  mihi  n5n  erat  ne 
quid  hoc  parricida  civium  interfecto  invidiae  mihi  in  posteri-  5 
tatem  redundaret.  Quod  si  ea  mihi  maxime  impenderet, 
tamen  h5c  anim5  fui  semper,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam 
gloriam,  non  invidiam  putarem.  30.  Quamquam  non  nuUi 
sunt  in  h5c  ordine,  qui  aut  ea  quae  imminent  n5n  videant, 
aut  ea  quae  vident  dissimulent :  qui  spem  Catilinae  mollibus  10 
sententiis  aluerunt,  coniurationemque  nascentem  non  cre- 
dendo  corroboraverunt :  quorum  auctoritatem  secuti  multi 
non  solum  improbi,  verum  etiam  imperiti,  si  in  hunc  ani- 
madvertissem,  crudeliter  et  regie  factum  esse  dicerent. 
Nunc  intellego,  si  iste,  quo  intendit,  in  Manliana  castra  15 
pervenerit,  neminem  tarn  stultum  fore  qui  non  videat  con- 
iurationem  esse  factam,  neminem  tam  improbum  qui  non 
fateatur.  Hoc  autem  tino  interfectd,  intellego  hanc  rei 
publicae  pestem  paulisper  reprimi,  non  in  perpetuum  com- 
primi  posse.  Quod  si  se  eiecerit,  secumque  suos  eduxerit,  20 
et  eodem  ceteros  undique  conlectos  naufragds  adgregarit, 
exstinguetur  atque  delebitur  n5n  modo  haec  tam  adulta 
re!  publicae  pestis,  verum  etiam  stirps  ac  semen  malorum 
omnium. 

For  Half-^ay  Measures  would  have  been  of  No  Avail. 

XIII.  31.  Etenim  iam  diu,  patres  c5nscriptl,  in  his  peri-  25 
culis  coniurationis  insidiisque  versamur,  sed  nescio  quo 
pacto  omnium  scelerum  ac  veteris  furoris  et  audaciae  matu- 
ritas  in  nostri  consulates  tempus  eriipit.  Quod  si  ex  tanto 
latrocinio  iste  unus  tolletur,  videbimur  fortasse  ad  breve 
quoddam  tempus  cura  et  metu  esse  relevali ;  periculum  30 
autem  residebit,  et  erit  inclusum  penitus  in  venis  atque  in 
visceribus  rei  publicae.      Ut  saepe  homines  aegri    niorbo 
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gravi,  cum  aestu  febrique  iactantur,  si  aquam  gelidam  bibe- 
rint,  primo  relevari  videntur,  deinde  multo  graviiis  veheraen- 
tiusque  adHictantur ;  sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  publica, 
relevatus  istius  poena,  vehenjenjuis  reliquls  vivis  ingraves- 
5  cet.  32.  Qua  re  secedant '  iinprobi,  secernant  se  a  bonis, 
iinum    in   locum    congregentur,    muro    denique   ([id]    quod 


saepe  iam  dixi)  discernanlur  a  nobis:  desinant  insidlari 
domi  suae  consuli,  circumstare  tribunal  praetoris  urbini, 
obsidere  cum  gladiis  ciinam,  malleolos  et  faces  ad  jnllam-/ 
mandam  urbem  comparare  :  sit  deniqile  Inscri^tii'm  in  f^nte 
unius  cuiusqiie  quid  de  re  pijblica  sentiat.  Pollicedr  hoc' 
vubis,  palres  conscripli,  tantam  in  nobis  consuHbus  fore' 
diligentiam,  lantani  in  viibis  aucturilatem,  tantam  in  equiti- 
bus  KumilniH  viriulein,  tantam  in  omnibus  bonis  c^nsensii- 
ticm,  ut  Catilinae  profectiunc  omnia  patefacta,  inlQstriita, , 
opprcssa,  vindicata  esse  vidcatis.  j  ' 
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Appeal  to  Jupiter  to  Save  Rome. 

33.  His^e)  ominibus,  Catilina,  cum  summa  rei  publicae 
salute,  cum  tua  peste  ac  pernicie,  cum  que  eorum  exitio  qui 
se  tecum  omni  scelere  parricidioque  iunxerunt,  proficiscere 
ad  impium  helium  ac  nefarium.  Tu,  luppiter,  qui  isdem 
quibus  haec  urbs  auspiciis  [a  Romulo]  es  constitutus,  quern  5 
StatOrem  huius  urbis  atque  imperi  vere  nominamus,  hunc 
et  huius  socios  a  tuis  ceterisque  templis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac 
moenibus,  a  vita  fortunisque  civium  [omnium]  arcebis,  et 
homines  bonorum  inimic5s,  hostis  patriae,  latrones  Italiae, 
scelerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  coniunctos,  10 
aeternis  supplicils  viv5s  mortuosque  mactabi^ 

.      //.     CHARACTER   OF   THE   CONSPIRACY. 

(In  L.  Catillnam  Ordtio  II.) 

Before  the  People,  Nov.  9. 

When  Cicero  had  flnishfid  his  speech  and  taken  his  seat,  Catiline 
attempted  to  reply,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  reproaches 
of  the  Senators.  With  a  few  threatening  words,  he  rushed  from  the 
temple,  and  left  the  city  the  same  night,  for  the  camp  of  Manlius.  .  The 
next  morning  the  consul  assembled  the  people,  and  announced  to  them 
the  news,  in  the  triumphant  speech  which  follows. 

Catiline  is  Gone. 

TANDEM  aliquando,  Quirites,  L.  Catilinam,  furentem 
audacia,  scelus  anhelantem,  pestem  patriae  nefarie 
molientem,  vobis  atque  huic  urbi  ferro  fiammaque  minitan- 
tem,  ex  urbe  vel  eiecimus  vel  emisimus,  vel  ipsum  egre-  15 
dientem  verbis  prosecuti  sumus.  Abiit,  excessit,  evasit, 
erQpit.     Nulla  iam  pernicies  a  monstro  illo  atque  piod\^\o 
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moenibus  ipsis  intra  moenia  comparabitur.  Atque  hunc 
quidem  unum  hiiius  belli  domestic!  ducem  sine  controversia 
vicimus.  Non  enim  iam  inter  latera  ndstra  sica  ilia  versa- 
bitur :  non  in  campo,  non  in  foro,  non  in  curia,  non  denique 

5  intra  domesticos  parietes  pertimescemus.  Loco  ille  motus 
est,  cum  est  ex  urbe  depulsus.  Palam  iam  cum  hoste  nullo 
impediente  bellum  [iustum]  geremus.  Sine  dubio  perdidi- 
mus  hominem  magnificeque  vicimus,  cum  ilium  ex  occultis 
insidiis  in  apertum  latrocinium  coniecimus.     2.  Quod  ver5 

lo  non  cruentum  mucronem  (ut  voluit)  extulit,  quod  vivis  nobis 
egressus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  e  manibus  extorsimus,  quod 
incolumis  civis,  quod  stantem  urbem  reliquit,  quanto  tandem 
ilium  maerore  esse  adflictum  et  profligatum  putatis  ?  lacet 
ille  nunc  prostratusque  est,  et  se  perculsum  atque  abiec- 

15  tum  esse  sentit,  et  retorquet  oculos  profecto  saepe  ad  banc 
urbem,  quam  e  suis  faucibus  ereptam  esse  Itiget:  quae 
quidem  mihi  laetari  videtur,  quod  tantam  pestem  evomuerit 
forasque  proiecerit. 

He  Ought  to  have  been  Put  to  Death. 

II.    3.  Ac  si  quis  est  talis,  qualis  esse  omnis  oportebat, 

20  qui  in  hoc  ipso,  in  quo  exsultat  et  triumphat  oratio  mea,  me 

vehementer  accuset,  quod  tarn  capitalem  hostem  non  com- 

prehenderim  potius  quam  emiserim,  non  est  ista  mea  culpa, 

sed   temporum.      Interfectum  esse  L.  Catilinam  et  gjravis- 

simo  supplicio  adfectum  iam  pridem  oportebat,  idque  a  me 

25  et  mos  maiorum  et  huius  imperi  severitas  et  res  pQblica 

postulabat.     Sed  quam  multos  fuisse  putatis  qui  quae  ego 

deferrem  non  crederent?  [quam  multos  qui  propter  stulti- 

tiam  non  putarent?]  quam  multos  qui  etiam  defenderent? 

[quam  multos  qui  propter  improbitatem  faverent  ?]     Ac  si 

30  illo  sublato  depelli  a  vobis  omne  periculum  iudicarem,  iam 

pridem  ego  L.  Catilinam  non  modo  invidiae  meae,  v6rum 

etiam  vitae  periculo  sustulissem. 
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But  the  Time  was  not  Ripe. 

4.  Sed  cum  viderem,  ne  vobis  quidem  omnibus  re  etiara 
tum  probata,  si  ilium,  ut  erat  meritus,'morte  multassem,  fore 
ut  eius  socios  invidia  oppressus  persequi  non  possem,  rem 
hue  deduxi,  ut  tum  palam  pugnare  possetis,  cum  hostem 
aperte  videretis.  Quern  quidem  ego  hostem  quam  vehe-  5 
menter  foris  esse  timendum  putem,  licet  hinc  intellegatis, 
quod  etiam  moleste  fero,  quod  ex  urbe  parum  comitatus 
exierit.  Utinam  ille  omnis  secum  suas  copias  eduxisset ! 
Tongilium  mihi  edtixit,  quem  amare  in  praetexta  coeperat, 
Publicium  et  Minucium,  qu5rum  aes  alienum  contractum  in  10 
popina  nullum  re!  publicae  motum  adferre  poterat :  reliquit 
quos  vir5s  !  quanto  aere  alieno !  quam  valentis !  quam 
nobilis  ! 

His  Worthless  Partisans  Remain,  but  are  Powerless. 

III.    5.  Itaque  ego  ilium  exercitum  prae  Gallicanis  legio- 
nibus,  et  hoc  dilectu  quem  in  agro  Piceno  et  Gallico  Q.  15 
Metellus    habuit,  et   his  c5piis  quae  a  nobis  cotidie  com- 
parantur,    magn5   opere    contemno,  conlectum   ex   senibus 
desperatis,  ex  agresti  luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoctoribus,  ex 
eis  qui  vadimonia   deserere    quam   ilium   exercitum    malu- 
erunt :/  quibus  ego   non   modo   si   aciem   exercitus  nostri,  20 
verum   etiam    si    edictum    praetoris    ostendero,    concident. 
Hos,  qu5s  video  volitare   in    foro,  qu5s  stare  ad   curiam, 
quos  etiam  in   senatum  venire,   qui  nitent  unguent  is,   qui 
fulgent   purpura,    mallem  secum   milites  eduxisset :  qui  si 
hie  permanent,  mementote   non   tarn  exercitum  ilium  esse  25 
nobis  quam  hos,  qui  exercitum  deseruerunt,  pertimescendos. 
Atque  hoc  etiam  sunt  timendi  magis,  quod  quicquid  cogi- 
tant  me  scire  sentiunt,  neque  tamen  permoventur.     6.  Video 
cui  sit  Apiilia  attributa,  quis  habeat  Etruriam,  quis  agrum 
Picenum,  quis  Gallicum,  quis  sibi  has  urbanas  insidias  caedis  30 
atque   incendioruni   depoposcerit :    onmia   superioris  noctis 
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consilia  ad  me  perlata  esse  sentiunt:  patefeci  in  senatu 
hestern5  die :  Catilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profugit :  hi  quid 
exspectant  ?  Ne  illi  vehementer  errant,  si  illam  meam  pris- 
tinam  lenitatem  perpetuam  sperant  futuram. 

Let  them  Follow  him. 

5  IV.  Quod  exspectavi,  iam  sum  adsecutus,  ut  vos  omnes 
factam  esse  aperte  coniurationem  contra  rem  publicam  vide- 
retis :  nisi  ver5  si  quis  est  qui  Catilinae  similis  cum  Catilina 
sentire  non  putet.  Non  est  iam  lenitati  locus :  severitatem 
res  ipsa  flagitat.  Unum  etiam  nunc  concedam  :  exeant, 
10  proficiscantur ;  ne  patiantur  desideriosui  Catilinam  miserum 
tabescere.  Demonstrabo  iter :  Aurelia  via  profectus  est :  si 
adcelerare  volent,  ad  vesperam  c5nsequentur. 

He  was  the  Ringleader  of  all  Scoundrels  and  Profligates. 

7.  O  fortunatam  rem  publicam,  si  quidem  banc  sentinam 
urbis  eiecerit !     Uno  (mehercule)  Catilina  exhausto,  levata 

15  mihi  et  recreata  res  publica  videtur.  Quid  enim  mali  aut 
s'celeris  fingi  aut  cogitari  potest  quod  non  ille  conceperit? 
Quis  tota  Italia  veneficus,  quis  gladiator,  quis  latro,  quis 
sicarius,  quis  parricida,  quis  testamentorum  subiector,  quis 
circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo,  quis  nepos,  quis  adulter,  quae 

20  mulier  infamis,  quis  corruptor  iuventQtis,  quis  comiptus, 
quis  perditus  inveniri  potest,  qui  se  cum  Catilina  non  fami- 
liarissime  vixisse  fateatur  ?  quae  caedes  per  hosce  annos 
sine  illo  facta  est  ?  quod  nefarium  stuprum  non  per  ilium  ? 
8.  Iam  vero  quae  tanta  umquam  in  ullo  homine  iuventutis 

25  inlecebra  fuit,  quanta  in  illo  .«*  qui  alios  ipse  amabat  turpis- 
sime,  aliorum  amori  flagitiosissime  serviebat:  aliis  fructum 
libldinum,  aliis  mortem  parentum  non  mode  impellendo, 
verum  etiam  adiuvando  pollicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam 
subito  non  solum  ex  urbe,  verum  etiam  ex  agris  ingentem 

30  numerum   perditorum    hominum    conlegerat  1     N^md    non . 
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modo  R5mae,  sed  ne  ullo  quidem  in  angulo  totius  Italiae 
oppressus  acre  alieno  fuit,  quern  non  ad  hoc  incredibile 
sceleris  foedus  asciverit. 

V.  9.  Atque  ut  eius  diversa  studia  in  dissimili  ratione 
perspicere  possitis,  nem5  est  in  ludo  gladiatorio  paulo  ad  $ 
facinus  audacior,  qui  se  non  intimum  Catilinae  esse  fatea- 
tur;  nemd  in  scaena  levior  et  nequior,  qui  se  non  eiusdem 
prope  sodalem  fuisse  commemoret.  Atque  idem  tamen, 
stupr5rum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  adsuefactus,  frigore  et 
fame  et  siti  et  vigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab  istis  praedicaba-  10 
tur,  cum  industriae  subsidia  atque  instrumenta  virtutis  in 
libidine  audaciaque  consumeret. 

Let  his  Associates  Depart  or  Take  the  Consequences. 

10.  Hunc  vero  si  secuti  erunt   sui   comites,  si  ex  urbe 
exierint   desperatorum   hominum   flagitiosi   greges,   O   nos 
beatos !     O  rem  publicam  fortunatam !     O  praeclaram  lau-  15 
dem  consulatus  mei !     Non  enim  iam  sunt  mediocres  homi- 
num libidines,  non  humanae  ac  tolerandae  audaciae :  nihil 
cogitant   nisi   caedem,    nisi   incendia,  nisi  rapinas.     Patri- 
monia  sua  profuderunt,  fortunas  suas  obligaverunt :  res  eos 
iam  pridem,  fides  nuper  deficere  coepit :  eadem  tamen  ilia,  20 
quae  erat  in  abundantia,  libido  permanet.     Quod  si  in  vino 
et  alea  c5missationes  solum  et  scorta  quaererent,  essent  illi 
quidem  desperandi,  sed  tamen  essent  ferendi :  hoc  vero  quis 
ferre  possit,  inertis  homines  fortissimis  viris  insidiari,  stultis- 
simos  prudentissimis,  ebriosos  sobriis,  dormientis  vigilanti-  25 
bus  ?    qui  mihi  accubantes  in  conviviis,  complexi  mulieres 
impudicas,  vino  languidi,  conferti  cibo,  sertis  redimiti,  un- 
guentis   obliti,  debilitati  stupris,  eructant  sermonibus  suis 
caedem   bohorum   atque  urbis  incendia.      11.  Quibus   ego 
conffdo  impendere  fatum  aliquod,  et  poenam  iam  did  impro-  30 
bitati,   nequitiae,   sceleri,  libidini  debitam   aut  instare   iam 
pl&nS,  aut  certe  appropinquare.     Quos  si  meus  consuVaXw^, 
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quoniam  sanare  non  potest,  sustulerit,  non  breve  nescio 
quod  tempus,  sed  multa  saecula  propagarit  rei  publicae. 
Nulla  est  enim  natio  quam  pertimescamus,  nullus  rex  qui 
bellum  populo  Romano  facere  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa 
5  unius  virtute  terra  marique  pacata:  domesticum  bellum 
manet;  intus  Insidiae  sunt,  intus  inclusum  periculum  est, 
intus  est  hostis.  Cum  luxuria  nobis,  cum  amentia,  cum 
scelere  certandum  est.  Huic  ego  me  bello  ducem  profi- 
teor,  Quirites :  suscipio  inimicitias  hominum  perditorum. 
10  Quae  sanari  poterunt,  quacumque  ratione  sanabo ;  quae 
resecanda  erunt,  non  patiar  ad  perniciem  civitatis  manere. 
Proinde  aut  exeant,  aut  quiescant,  aut,  si  et  in  urbe  et  in 
eadem  mente  permanent,  ea  quae  merentur  exspectent. 

Catiline  is  not  in  Exile :  he  has  Joined  his  Hostile  Army. 

VI.   12.  At  etiam  sunt  qui  dicant,  Quirites,  a  me  in  exsi- 

15  Hum  eiectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  verbo  adsequi 
possem,  istos  ipsos  eicerem,  qui  haec  loquuntur.  Homo 
enim  videlicet  timidus  aut  etiam  permodestus  v5cem  con- 
sulis  ferre  non  potuit :  simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  iussus 
est,   paruit.      Quid  ?   ut  hesternd  die,  Quirites,   cum   domi 

20  meae  paene  interfectus  essem,  senatum  in  aedem  lovis  Sta- 
toris  convocavi,  rem  omnem  ad  patres  c5nscriptos  detuli : 
quo  cum  Catilina  venisset,  quis  eum  senator  appellavit.^ 
quis  salutavit  ?  quis  denique  ita^aspexit.ut  perditum  civem, 
ac  non   potius  ut  importunissimum  hostem  ?      Quin   etiam 

25  principes  eius  ordinis  partem  illam  subselliorum,  ad  quam 
ille  accesserat,  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt.  13.  Hic 
ego  vehemens  ille  consul,  qui  verbo  civis  in  exsilium  eicio, 
quaesivi  a  Catilina  in  nocturnd  conventii  ad  M,  Laecam 
fuisset  necne.     Cum  ille,  homo  audacissimus,  c5nscientiS 

30  convictus,  primo  reticuisset,  patefeci  cetera :  quid  ea  nocte 
egisset,  quid  in  proximam  constituisset,  quern  ad  modum 
esset  el  ratio  totius  belli  descrlpta,  edocui.     Cum  haesitft- 
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ret,  cum  teneretur,  quaesivi  quid  dubitaret  proficisci  eo,  quo 
iam  pridem  pararet,  cum  arma,  cum  securis,  cum  fascis,  cum 
tubas,  cum  signa  militaria,  cum  aquilam  illam  argenteam, 
cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium  [scelerum]  domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem 
esse  praemissam.  14.  In  exsilium  eiciebam,  quem  iam  5 
ingressum  esse  in  bellum  videbam  ?  Etenim,  credo,  Manlius 
iste  centurio,  qui  in  agro  Faesulano  castra  posuit,  bellum 
populo  R5man5  suo  n5mine  indixit,  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non 
Catilinam  dupem  exspectant,  et  ille  eiectus  in  exsilium  se 
Massiliam,  ut  aiunt,  n5n  in  haec  castra  conferet.  10 

Men  Say  the  Consul  has  Driven  him  into  Exile :  Would  the  Charge 

were  True! 

VII.    Q  condicionem  miseram  non  modo  administrandae, 
verum  etiam  conservandae  rei  publicae  I     Nunc  si  L.  Cati- 
lina  consiliis,  laboribus,  periculis  meis  circumclusus  ac  debi- 
litatus  subito  pertimuerit,  sententiam  mutaverit,  deseruerit 
suos,  consilium  belli  faciendi  abiecerit,  ex  hoc  cursu  sceleris  15 
ac  belli  iter  ad  fugam  atque  in  exsilium  converterit,  —  non 
ille  a  me  spoliatus  armis  audaciae,  non  obstupefactus  ac 
perterritus  mea  diligentia,  non  de  spe  conatuque  depulsus, 
sed  indemnatus,  innocens,  in  exsilium  eiectus  a  consule  vi 
et  minis  esse  dicetur ;  et  erunt  qui  ilium,  si  hoc  fecerit,  n5n  20 
improbum,  sed  miserum,  me  n5n  diligentissimum  consulem, 
sed   crtidelissimum   tyrannum    existimari   velint !    '  15.    Est 
mihi   tanti,   Quirites,   huius   invidiae   falsae   atque   iniquae' 
tempestatem  subire,  dum  modo  a  vobis  huius  horribilis  belli 
ac  nefarii  periculum  depellatur.     Dicatur  sane  eiectus  esse  25 
a  me,  dum  modo  eat  in  exsilium.     Sed,  mihi  credite,  non 
est  itiirus.     Numquam  ego  a  dis  immortalibus  optabo,  Qui- 
ritSs,  invidiae  meae  levandae  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam  ducere 
exercitum    hostium   atque  in  armis    volitare   audiatis  :   sed 
triduo  tamen  audietis :  multoque  magis  illud  timeo,  ne  mihi  30 
sit  invidiosum  aliquando,  quod  ilium  emiserim  potius  c\u2ltj\ 
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quod  eiecerim.  Sed  cum  sint  homines  qui  ilium,  cum  pro- 
fectus  sit,  eiectum  esse  dicant,  eidem  si  interfectus  esset 
quid  dicerent?  16.  Quamquam  isti,  qui  Catilinam  Massi- 
liam  ire  dictitant,  non  tarn  hoc  queruntur  quam  verentur. 
5  Nem5  est  istorum  tam  misericors,  qui  ilium  .n5n  ad  Man- 
Hum  quam  ad  Massiliensis  ire  malit.  lUe  autem,  si  (me- 
hercule)  hoc  quod-  agit  numquam  antea  cogitasset,  tamen 
latrocinantem  se  interfici  mallet  quam  exsulem  vivere.  Nunc 
vero,  cum  ei  nihil  adhuc  praeter  ipsius  voluntatem  cogita- 
10  tionemque  acciderit,  nisi  quod  vivis  nobis  R5ma  profectus 
est,  optemus  potius  ut  eat  in  exsilium  quam  queramur. 

Character  of  his  Partisans. 

VIII.  17.  Sed  cur  tam  diu  de  iin5  hoste  loquimur,  et  de 
hoste  qui  iam  fatetur  se  esse  hostem,  et  quem,  quia  (quod 
semper  volui)  murus  interest,  n5n  timed:  de  eis  qui  dissi- 

15  mulant,  qui  Romae  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt,  nihil  dici- 
inus  ?  Quos  quidem  ego,  si  ull5  modo  fieri  possit,  n5n  tam 
ulcisci  studeo  quam  sanare  sibi  ipsos,  placare  rei  publicae, 
neque  id  qua  re  fieri  non  possit,  si  me  audire  volent,  intel- 
lego.     Exponam  enim  vobis,  Quirites,  ex  quibus  generibus 

20  hominum  istae  copiae  comparentur:  deinde  singulis  medi- 
cinam  consili  atque  orationis  meae,  si  quam  potero,  adferam. 

First:  Rich  Men  in  Debt. 

18.  Unum  genus  est  eorum,  qui  magno  in  aere  alieno 
maiores  etiam  possessiones  habent,  quarum  amore  adducti 
dissolvi  nullo  modo  possunt.     H5rum  hominum  species  est 

25  honestissima —  sunt  enim  locupletes  :  voluntas  v6ro  et  causa 
impudentissima.  Tu  agris,  tu  aedificiis,  tu  argento,  tu 
familia,  tu  rebus  omnibus  ornatus  et  copiosus  sis,  et  dubites 
de  possessione  detrahere,  adquirere  ad  fidem  ?  Quid  enim 
exspectas?   bellum?      Quid   ergo?    in   vastatidne   omnium, 

30  tuas  possessi5nes  sacrosanctas  futuras  put^?     An  tabulas 
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novas  ?     Errant  qui  istas  a  Catilina  exspectant :  me5  bene- 

ficio  tabulae  novae  proferentur,  verum  auctionariae.     Neque 

enim   isti,   qui  possessiones  habent,  alia  ratione  ulla  salvi 

esse  possunt.     Quod  si  maturius  facere  voluissent,  neque  — 

id  quod  stultissimum  est  —  certare  cum  usuris  fructibus  prae-    5 

diorum,  et  locupletidribus  his  et  melioribus  civibus  Uteremur.' 

Sed  hosce  homines  minime  puto  pertimescendos,  quod  aut 

deduci    de  sententia  possunt,  aut,  si  permanebunt,  magis 

mihi  videntur  vota  factOri  contra  rem  publicam  quam  arma 

laturi.  10 

Second :  Men  Eager  for  Power  and  Wealth. 

IX.    19.  Alterum  genus  est  eorum  qui,  quamquam  pre- 
muntur  aere  alieno,  dominationem  tamen  exspectant,  rerum 
potiri  volunt,  honores,  quos   quieta  re  publica  desperant, 
perturbata   se    c5nsequi   posse    arbitrantur.      Quibus    hoc 
praecipiendum  videtur,  —  unum  scilicet  et  idem  quod  reli-  15 
quis  omnibus,  —  ut  desperent  id  quod  conantur  se  cdnsequi  . 
posse :  primum  omnium  me  ipsum  vigilare,  adesse,  provi- 
dere  rei  publicae ;    deinde  magnos  animos  esse  in  bonis 
viris,  magnam  concordiam  in  maxima  multitudine,  magnas 
praeterea  copias   militum ;   deos   denique    immortalis   huic  20 
invictd  populo,  clarissimo  imperio,  pulcherrimae  urbi,  con- 
tra tantam  vim  sceleris    praesent;is   auxilium  esse  laturoSo 
Quod  si   iam  sint   id,  quod   cum    summo   furore   cupiunt, 
adept!,  num  ill!  in  cinere  urbis  et  in  sanguine  civium,  quae 
mente  conscelerata  ac  nefaria  concupiverunt,  se  consules  ac  25 
dictatdres  aut  etiam  reges  sperant  f uturos  ?     Non  vident  id 
se  cupere,  quod  si  adepti  sint,  fugitivo  alicui  aut  gladiatori 
concedi  sit  necesse  ? 

Third :  Old  Soldiers  of  Sulla. 

20.  Tertium  genus  est  aetate  iam  adfectum,   sed   tamen 
exercitatione    robustum  ;    quo  ex  genere  iste  est  Manlius,  30 
cui  nunc  Catilina  succedit.     Sunt  homines  ex  eis  coloniis 
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quas  Sulla  cdnstituit :  quas  ego  universas  civium  esse  opti- 
morum  et  fortissimorum  virorum  sentio ;  sed  tamen  ei  sunt 
colon!,  qui  se  in  insperatis  ac  repentinis  pecun^s  sumptuo- 
sius  insolentiusque  iactarunt.     Hi  dum  aedificant  tamquam 

5  beati,  dum  praediis  lectis,  familiis  magnis,  conviviis  appa- 
ratis  delectantur,  in  tantum  aes  alienum  inciderunt,  ut,  si 
salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  [eis]  ab  inferis  excitandus :  qui 
etiam  non  nullos  agrestis,  homines  tenuis  atque  egentis,  in 
eandem  illam  spem  rapinarum  veterum  impulerunt.     Quos 

10  ego  utrosque  in  eodem  gen  ere  praedatorum  direptorumque 
pono.  Sed  e5s  hoc  moneo :  desinant  furere  ac  proscrip- 
tiones  et  dictaturas  cogitare.  Tantus  enim  ill5rum  tempo- 
rum  dolor  inustus  est  civitati,  ut  iam  ista  non  modo  homines, 
sed  ne  pecudes  quidem  mihi  passQrae  esse  videantur. 

Fourth:  Rained  Debtors. 

15  X.  21.  Quartum  genus  est  sane  varium  et  mixtum  et  tur- 
bulentum,  qui  iam  pridem  premuntur,  qui  numquam  emer- 
gunt,  qui  partim  inertia,  partim  male  gerendo  negoti5,  partim 
etiam  sumptibus  in  vetere  aere  alieno  vacillant;  qui  vadi- 
moniis,  iudiciis,  proscripti5ne  bonorum  defatigUti,  pennulti 

20  et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris  se  in  ilia  castra  cdnf^rre  dicuntur. 
Hosce  ego  non  tam  milites  acris  quam  infitiStores  lentos 
esse  arbitror.  Qui  homines  primum,  si  stare  non  possunt, 
conruant ;  sed  ita,  ut  non  modo  civitas,  sed  ne  vicini  quidem 
proximi  sentiant.     Nam  illud  non  intellego,  quam  ob  rem, 

25  si  vivere  honeste  non  possunt,  perire  turpiter  velint;  aut 
cur  minore  dol5re  perituros  se  cum  multis,  quam  si  soli 
pereant,  arbitrentur. 

Fifth  and  Sixth:  Cut-throats  and  Debauchees. 

22.  Quintum  genus  est  parricidarum,  sicErionim,  d€nique 

omnium  facinorosorum  :    quos  ego  a  Catilina  non  revocd ; 

30  nam  neque  ab  eo  divelli  possunt,  et  pereant  s&ne  in  latro- 
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cinio,  quoniam^unt  ita  multi  ut  eos  career  capere  non  possit. 
Postremum  autenKgenus  est  n5n  solum  numero,  verum  etiam 
genere  ipsp  atque  vita,  quod  proprium  Catilinae  est,  —  de 
eius  dilectu,  immo  vero  de  complexQ  eius  ac  sinu  ;   quos 
pexo  capillo,  nitidos,  aut  imberbis  aut  bene  barbatos  videtis,    5 
manicatis  at  talaribus  tunicis,  velis  amictos  non  togis,  qu5- 
rum  omnis  industria  vitae  et  vigilandi  labor  in  antelucanis 
cenis   expr5mitur.     23.    In    his   gregibus   omnes  aleatdres, 
omnes  adulter!,  omnes  impuri  impudiclque  versantur.     Hi 
pueri  tam  lepidi  ac  delicati  non  solum  amare  et  amari,  neque  10 
saltare  et  cantare,  sed  etiam  sicas  vibrare  et  spargere  venena    * 
didicerunt ;  qui  nisi  exeunt,  nisi  pereunt,  etiam  si  Catilina 
perierit,  scitote  h5c  in  re  publica  seminarium  Catilinarum 
futurum.     Verum  tamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri  volunt  ?     Num 
suas  secum  mulierculas  sunt  in  castra  ducturi  ?     Quem  ad  1 5 
modum  autem  illgs  carere_poterunt,  his  praesertim  iam  noc- 
tibus  ?     Quo  autem  pacto  ill!  Apenninum  atque  illas  pruinas 
ac  nivis  perferent  ?  nisi  idoirco  se  facilius  hiemem  tolera- 
turos  putant,  quod  nudi  in  conviviis  saltare  didicerunt. 

These  Followers  of  Catiline  Contrasted  with  the  Defenders  of  the  State. 

XI.    24.  O  bellum   magno   o^ere   pertimescendum,  cum  20 
banc  sit  habiturus  Catilina  scortorum  cohortem  praetoriam  ! 
instruite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  has  tam  praeclaras  Catilinae 
copias  vestra  praesidia  vestrosque  exercitus.      Et  primum 
gladiator!  ill!  confecto  et  saucio  consules  imperatoresque 
vestrds  opponite;  deinde  contra  illam  naufragorum  eiectam  25 
ac  debilitatam  manum  florem  totius  Italiae  ac  robur  educite. 
Iam  vero  urbes  coloniarum  ac  municipiorum  respondebunt 
Catilinae  tumulis  silvestribus.     Neque  ego  ceteris  copias, 
ornamenta,  praesidia  vestra  cum  illius  latronis  inopia  atque 
egestate    conferre   debeo.     25.  Sed  si,   omissis   his   rebus,  30 
quibus  nos  suppeditamur,  eget  ille,  —  senatu,  equitibus  Ro- 
mSnis,  urbe,  aerario,  vectigalibus,  cuncta  Italia,  pioV\ive\\'^ 
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omnibus,  exterls  nationibus,  —  si,  his  rebus  omissls,  causas 
ipsas  quae  inter  se  cdnfligunt  contendere  velimus,  ex  eo  ipso 
quam  valde  illi  iaceant  intellegere  possumus.  Ex  hac  enim 
parte  pudor  pugnat,  illinc  petulantia ;  hinc  pudicitia,  illinc 
5  stuprum ;  hinc  fides,  illinc  fraudatio  ;  hinc  pietas,  illinc  sce- 
lus ;  hinc  constantia,  illinc  furor;  hinc  honestas,  illinc  tur- 
pitude ;  hinc  continentia,  illinc  libido ;  denique  aequitas, 
temperantia,  fortitudo,  prudentia,  [virtutes  omnes,]  certant 
cum  iniquitate,  luxuria,  ignavia,  temeritate  [cum  vitiis  omni- 

lo  bus]  ;  postremd  copia  cum  egestate,  bona  rati5  cum  perdita, 
mens  sana  cum  amentia,  bona  denique  spes  cum  omnium 
rerum  desperatidne  confligit.  In  eius  modi  certamine  ac 
proelio,  nonne,  etiam  si  hominum  studia  deficiant,  di  ipsi 
immortales  cogant  ab   his  praeclarissimis  virtutibus  tot  et 

15  tanta  vitia  superari  ? 

Citizens  Need  not  Fear:  the  Consul  will  Protect  the  City. 

XII.  26.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites,  v5s,  quem  ad 
modum  iam  antea,  vestra  tecta  cust5diis  vigiliisque  defen- 
dite :  mihi,  ut  urbi  sine  vestrd  motu  ac  sine  ullo  tumultu 
satis  esset  praesidi,  consultum  atque  provisum  est.     Coloni 

20  omnes  municipesque  vestri,  certiores  a  me  facti  de  hac 
nocturna  excursione  Catilinae,  facile  urbis  suas  finisque 
defendent.  Gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  manum  certissimam 
fore  putavit,  —  quamquam  animo  meli5re  sunt  quam  pars 
patriciorum,  —  potestate   tamen    nostra  continebuntur.     Q. 

25  Metellus,  quem  ego  hoc  prospiciens  in  agrum  Gallicum 
Picenumque  praemisi,  aut  opprimet  hominem,  aut  omnis 
eius  motus  conatusque  prohibebit.  Reliquis  autem  de 
rebus  constituendis,  maturandis,  agendis,  iam  ad  senatum 
referemus,  quem  vocari  videtis. 

The  Conspirators  Warned. 

30  27.  Nunc  illos  qui  in  urbe  remanserunt,  atque  adeo  qui 
contra  urbis  salutem  omniumque  vestrum  in  urbe  a  CatilinS 
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relicti  sunt,  quamquam  sunt  hostes,  tamen,  quia  sunt  civcs, 
monitos  etiam  atque  etiam  volo.  Mea  lenitas  si  cui  adhiic 
solutioT  visa  est,  hoc  exspectavit,  ut  id  quod  latebat  cnim- 
peret.  Quod  reliquum  est,  iam  non  possum  oblivisci  meam 
hanc  esse  patriam,  me  horum  esse  consulem,  mihi  aut  cum  5 
his  vivendum  aut  pro  his  esse  moriendum.  Niillus  est  portis 
custos,  nullus  insidiator  viae :  si  qui  exire  volunt,  conivcrc 
possum.  Qui  vero  se  in  urbe  commoverit,  cuius  cj;o  non 
modo  factum,  sed  inceptum  ullum  conatumve  contrii  i)atriam 
deprehendero,  sentiet  in  hac  urbe  esse  consules  vigilantis,  10 
esse  egregios  magistratus,  esse  fortem  senatum,  esse  arma, 
esse  carcerem,  quem  vindicem  nefariorum  ac  manifestorum 
scelerum  maiores  nostri  esse  voluerunt. 

There  shall  be  No  Disturbance. 

XIII.  28.  Atque  haec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quiritcs,  ut 
maximae  res  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nullo  tumultii,  15 
bellum  intestinum  ac  domesticum  post  hominum  mcinoriaiii 
crudelissimum  et  maximum,  me  uno  togato  ducc  ct  impera- 
tore  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  admin istralx"),  Quirites,  ut,  si 
ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quisquam  in 
hac  urbe  poenam  sui  sceleris  sufferat.  Sed  si  vis  manifestae  20 
audaciae,  si  impendens  patriae  periculum  me  necessario  dc 
hac  animi  lenitate  deduxerit,  illud  profecto  perficiam,  quod 
in  tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  vix  optandum  vidGtur,  ut 
neque  bonus  quisquam  intereat,  paucorumque  poena  vos 
onmes  salvi  esse  possitis.  25 

The  People  may  Trust  in  the  Immortal  Gods. 

29.  Quae  quidem  ego  neque  mea  prudentia  neque  hii- 
manis  consiliis  fretus  polliceor  vobis,  Quirites,  sed  multis 
et  n5n  dubiis  deorum  immortalium  significationibus,  quibus 
ego  ducibus  in  hanc  spem  sententiamquc  sum  ingressus ; 
qui  iam  non  procul,  ut  quondam  solebant,  ab  exteruo  Y\o^X^  i>o 
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atquc  longinquo,  sed  hie  praesentes  su5  ntimine  atque  auxilio 
sua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defendunt.  Qu5s  vos,  Quirites, 
precari,  venerari,  impl5rare  debetis,  ut,  quam  urbem  pul- 
cherrimam  florentissimamque  esse  voluerunt,  banc,  omnibus 
5  hostium  c5piis  terra  marique  superatis,  a  perditissimorum 
civium  nefario  scelere  defendant. 


///.     HOW    THE    CONSPIRACY  WAS  SUPPRESSED, 

{In  L.  Catiltnam  Ordtio  III.) 

Before   the   People,    Dec.   3. 

Now  that  Catiline  had  been  driven  into  open  war,  the  conspiracy 
within  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  utterly  incompetent  men.  I^ntulus, 
who  claimed  the  lead  by  virtue  of  his  consular  rank,  was  vain,  pompous, 
and  inefficient.  The  next  in  rank,  Cethegus,  was  energetic  enough,  but 
rash  and  bloodthirsty.  The  consul  easily  kept  the  run  of  events,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  the  conspirators  to  commit  themselves  in 
writing,  when  he  had  no  difficulty  in  arresting  them  and  securing  the 
documents.     How  this  was  accomplished  is  told  in  the  third  oration. 

The  Citizens  Congratulated  on  their  Deliverance. 

REM  PUBLIC  AM,  Quirites,  vitamque  omnium  vestrum, 
bona,  fortunas,  coniuges  liberosque  vestros,  atque  hoc 
domicilium  clarissimi  imperi,  fortunatissimam  pulcherrimam- 

10  que  urbem,  hodierno  die  deorum  immortalium  summo  erga 
vos  amore,  labdribus,  consiliis,  periculis  meis,  e  flamma  atque 
ferrd  ac  paene  ex  faucibus  /ati  ereptam  et  v5bis  conser- 
vatam  ac  restitutam  videtis.  2.  Et  si  n5n  minus  nobis 
iucundi  atque  inlustres   sunt   ei   dies  quibus  conservamur, 

15  quam  ill!  quibus  nascimur,  —  quod  salutis  certa  laetitia  est, 
nascendi  incerta  condicio ;  et  quod  sine  s€nsu  nascimur, 
cum   voluptate    servamur,  —  profecto,   quoniam   ilium  qtU 


^ 
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hanc  urbem  condidit  ad  deos  immortalis  benevolentia 
famaque  sustulimus,  esse  apud  vos  posterosque  vestros  in 
honore  debebit  is  qui  eandem  hanc  urbem  conditam  ampli- 
ficatamque  servavit.  Nam  toti  urbi,  templis,  delubris, 
tectis  ac  moenibus  subiectos  prope  iam  ignis  circumda-  5 
tosque  restinximus ;  ■  idemque  gladios  in  rem  publicam 
destrictos  rettudimus,  mucronesque  eorum  a  iugulis  vestris 
deiecimus.  3.  Quae  quoniam  in  senatii  inlustrata,  pate- 
facta,  comperta  sunt  per  me,  v5bis  iam  exponam  breviter, 
Quirites,  ut  et  quanta  et  qua  ratione  investigata  et  compre-  10 
hensa  sint,  vos  qui  ignoratis  et  exspectatis  scire  possitis.       '^.^o^-'^^ 

The  Story  of  the  Arrest. 

Principid,  ut  Catilina  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe, 
cum    sceleris   sui    soci5s,    huiusce    nefarii    belli    acerrimos 
duces,  Romae  reliquisset,  semper  vigilavi  et  providi,  Qui- 
rites, quem  ad  modum  in  tantis  et  tam  absconditis  insidiis  15 
salvl  esse  possemus.     II.    Nam  tum,  cum  ex  lirbe  Catilinam 
eiciebam,  —  n5n  enim  iam  vereor  huius  verbi  invidiam,  cum  .       .    1 
ilia  magis  sit  timenda,  quod  vivus  exierit,  —  sed  tum,  cum 
ilium  exterminari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  coniuratorum  ma- 
num  simul  exituram,  aut  eos  qui  restitissent  infirmos  sine  20 
illo  ac  debilis  fore  putabam.     4.  Atque  ego,  ut  vidi  quos 
maxirao   furore   et   scelere   esse    inflammatos    sciebam  eos 
nobiscum  esse,  et  Romae  remansisse,  in  e5  omnis  dies  noc- 
tisque  consumpsi,  ut  quid  agerent,  quid  m5lirentur,  sentirem 
ac  viderem;    ut,  quoniam  auribus  vestris  propter  incredi-  25 
bilem   magnitudinem  sceleris  minorem  fidem  faceret  oratio 
mea,  rem  ita  comprehenderem,  ut  tum  demum  animis  saiuti 
vestrae  provideretis,  cum  oculis  maleficium  ipsum  videretis. 
Itaque,  ut  comperi  legates  Allobrogum,  belli  Transalpini  et 
tumultus  Gallici  excitandi  causa,  a  P.  Lentulo  esse  soUici-  30 
Ultos,  eosque  in  Galliam    ad   suos   civis,  eodemque  itinere 
cum  litteris  mandatisque    ad  Catilinam  esse  missos,  eottvv 
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temque  eis  adiQnctum  esse  T.  Volturcium,  atque  huic  ad 
Catillnam  esse  datas  litteras,  facultatem  mihi  oblatam  pu- 
tavl,  ut  —  quod  erat  difficillimum,  quodque  ego  semper 
oplabam  ;ib  dis  immortalibus  —  tota  res  non  solum  a  me, 
S  sed  eiiam  a  senatu  et  a  vobis  manifesto  deprehenderetur. 


'-/..k 


At  the  HulTian  Bridge. 


5.  Itaque  hesterno  die  L.  Flaccum  et  C.  Pomptinum 
praetores,  fortissimos  atque  amantissimos  rei  pQblicae  viros, 
ad  m%  vocavi ;  rem  exposui,  quid  fieri  placeret  osteadL     lUi 


aiitem,  qui  omnia  de  re  piiblica  praeclSra  atque  ^^gia  sen- 
10  tirent,  sine  recusalione  ac  sine  ulla  mora  negotium  suscepe- 
runt,  et,  cum  advesperasceret,  occulte  ad  pontem  Mulvium 
pervenerunt,  atque  it)i  in  proximis  villis  ita  bipartito  fuerunt, 
ut  Tiberis  inter  cos  et  pons  interesset.  Eodem  autem  et 
ipsi  sine  cQiusquani  suspTcione  multos  fortia  viros  fiduxerant, 
i;  et  ego  ex   praefectura    Reatina  complurts  d£l£ctos  adules- 
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mentis,  quorum  opera  utor  adsidue  in  re  publica  praesidio, 
cum  gladils  miseram.  6.  Interim,  tertia  fere  vigilia  exacta, 
cum  iam  pontem  Mulvium  magno  comitatu  legati  Allo- 
brogum  ingredi  inciperent,  unaque  Volturcius,  fit  in  eos 
impetus ;  educuntur  et  ab  illis  gladii  et  a  nostris.  Res  5 
praet5ribus  erat  nota  soils,  ignorabatur  a  ceteris. 

The  Conspirators  Arrested. 

III.  Tum,  interventu  Pomptini  atque  Flacci,  pugna  [quae 
erat  commissa]  sedatur.  Litterae,  quaecumque  erant  in  eo 
comitatu,  integris  signis  praetoribus  traduntur;  ipsi  compre- 
hensl  ad  me,  cum  iam  dilucesceret,  deducuntur.  Atque  10 
horum  omnium  scelerum  improbissimum  machinatorem 
Cimbrum  Gabinium  statim  ad  me,  nihil  dum  suspicantem, 
vocavi ;  deinde  item  arcessitus  est  L.  Statilius,  et  post  eum 
C.  Cethegus ;  tardissime  autem  Lentulus  venit,  credo  quod 
in  litterls  dandis  praeter  consuetudinem  proxima  nocte  vigi-  15 
iSrat.  7.  Cum  summis  ac  clarissimis  huius  civitatis  virls 
(qui  audita  re.  frequentes  ad  me  mane  convenerant)  litteras 

2,  in€  prius  aperiri  quam  ad  senatum  deferrem  placeret, — 
nS,  si  nihil  esset  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantus  tumultus 
iniectus  civitati  videretur,  —  negavi  me  esse  facturum,  ut  de  20 
peilculd  publico  non  ad  c5nsilium  publicum  rem  integram 
dtferrem.  Etenim^  Quirites,  si  ea  quae  erant  ad  me  delata 
reperta  non  essent,  tamen  ego  non  arbitrabar,  in  tantis  rei 
pQblicae  periculis,  esse  mihi  nimiam  diligentiam  pertimes- 
cendam.  Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  coegi.  25 
8.  Atque  interea  statim,  admonitu  Allobrogum,  C.  Sulpicium 
praet5rem,  fortem  virum,  misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi  si 
quid  telorum  esset  efferret:  ex  quibus  ille  maximum  sica- 
rum  numerum  et  gladi5rum  extulit. 

The  Conspirators  before  the  Senate. 

IV.  Introduxi  Volturcium   sine  Gallls :  fidem    publicam  30 
iussu  senStiis  dedi :   hortatus  sum,  ut  ea  quae  scire!  svxve 
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timore  indicaret.  Turn  llle  dixit,  cum  vix  se  ex  magno 
timore  recreasset,  ab  Lentulo  se  habere  ad  Catilinam  man- 
data  et  litteras,  ut  servdrum  praesidio  uteretur,  ut  ad  urbem 
quam  primum  cum   exercitu  accederet:   id  autem  eo  con- 

5  silio,  ut,  cum  urbem  ex  omnibus  partibus  quem  ad  modum 
descrlptum  distributumque  erat  incendissent,  caedemque 
infinitam  civium  fecissent,  praesto  esset  ille,  qui  et  fugi- 
entis  exciperet,  et  se  cum  his  urbanis  ducibus  coniungeret. 
9.  Introducti  autem  Galli  ius  iurandum  sibi  et  litteras  ab 

10  Lentulo,  Cethego,  Statilio  ad  suam  gentem  data  esse  dixe- 
runt,  atque  ita  sibi  ab  his  et  a  L.  Cassio  esse  praescriptum, 
ut  equitatum  in  Italiam  quam  primum  mitterent;  pedestris 
sibi  copias  non  defuturas.  Lentulum  autem  sibi  confirmasse, 
ex  fatis  Sibyllinis  haruspicumque  resp5nsis,  se  esse  tertium 

15  ilium  Cornelium,  ad  quem  regnum  huius  urbis  atque  impe- 
rium  pervenire  esset  necesse ;  Cinnam  ante  se  et  Sullam 
fuisse ;  eundemque  dixisse  fatalem  hunc  annum  esse  ad 
interitum  huius  urbis  atque  imperi,  qui  esset  annus  decimus 
post  virginum  absolutionem,  post  Capitoli  autem  incensio- 

20  nem  vicesimus.  10.  Hanc  autem  Cethego  cum  ceteris  cofi- 
troversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  Lentulo  et  aliis  Saturnalibus 
caedem  fieri  atque  urbem  incendi  placeret,  Cethego  nimium 
id  longum  videretur. 

The  Letters  Produced. 

V.  Ac  ne  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellas  pr5ferri  iussimus, 
25  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primum  ostendimus  Ce- 
thego signum :  cognovit.  N5s  linum  incidimus :  legimus. 
Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  AUobrogum  senatui  et  populo, 
sese  quae  eorum  legatis  confirmasset  facturum  esse  ;  orare 
ut  item  illi  facerent  quae  sibi  eorum  legatl  recepissent. 
30  Tum  Cethegus,  qui  paulo  ante  aliquid  tamen  de  gladiis  ac 
sicis,  quae  apud  ipsum  erant  deprehensa,  respondisset  dixis- 
setque  se  semper  bonorum  ferramentorum  studiosum  fuisse, 
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recitatis  liiterls  debilitatus  atque  abiectus  conscientia  repente 
conticuit.  Introductus  est  Statilius  :  cognovit  et  signtim  et 
manum  suam.  Recitatae  sunt  tabellae  in  eandem  fere  sen- 
tentiam:  confessus  est  Turn  ostendi  tabellas  Lentulo,  et 
quaesivi  cognosceretne  signum.  Adnuit.  'Est  vero,'  in- 
ijuam,  'notura  quidem  signum,  imago  avi  tui,  clarissimi  viri, 
qui  amavit  unice  patriam  et  civis  suos ;  quae  quidem  te  ^ 
tanto  scelere  etiam  muta  revocare  debuit.'  11.  Leguntur 
eadem  ratione  ad  senatum  Allobrogum  populumque  litterae. 

Lentulus  Confeuea. 
Si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem.     Atque  i 
ille  primo  quidetn  neg£vit ;  post  autem  aliquanto,  tot5  tain 
indicio  exposito  atque   edito,    sunexit;    quaesivit  S.  Gallls 


'  quid  sibi  esset  cum  els,  quara  ob  rem  domum  suam  veni.s- 

!  sent,  itemque  a  Volturcio.     Qui  cum  illi  bre\iter  constanter- 

V  que  respon dissent,  per  quern  ad  eum  quotiensque  venissent,  15 

1  quaes issentque  ab  eo  nihilne  secum  esset  de  fatis  Sibylllnls 

I  locutus,  lum  iUe  subiio,  scclerc  dvtnens,  quanta  c6nscveul\3,e. 
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vis  esset  ostendit.  Nam  cum  id  posset  infitiari,  repente 
praeter  opinionem  omnium  confessus  est.  Ita  eum  non 
modo  ingenium  illud  et  dicendi  exercitatio,  qua  semper 
valuit,  sed  etiam  propter  vim  sceleris  manifest!  atque  depre- 

5  hensi  impudentia,  qua  superabat  omnis,  improbitasque  de- 
fecit.  ' 

12.  Volturcius  vero  subito  litteras  proferri  atque  aperiri 
iubet,  quas  sibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Catilinam  datas  esse  dicebat. 
Atque  ibi  vehementissime  perturbatus  Lentulus  tamen  et 

10  signum  et  manum  suam  cognovit.  Erant  autem  [scriptae] 
sine  nomine,  sed  ita :  Quis  sim  scies  ex  eo  quern  ad  te  mist. 
Curd  ut  vir  sis,  et  cogitd  quem  in  locum  sis  progressus ;  vide 
ecquid  tibi  iam  sit  necesse,  et  curd  ut  omnium  tibi  auxilia  adiun- 
gas,  etiam  infimorum,     Gabinius   deinde   introductus,   cum 

15  prim5  impudenter  respondere  coepisset,  ad  extremum  nihil 
ex  eis  quae  Galli  insimulabant  negavit.  13.  Ac  mihi  qui- 
dem,  Quirites,  cum  ilia  certissima  visa  sunt  argumenta  atque 
indicia  sceleris,  —  tabellae,  signa,  manus,  denique  unius 
cuiusque  confessio ;  turn  multd  certiora  ilia,  —  color,  oculi, 

20  voltus,  taciturnitas.  Sic  enim  obstupuerant,  sic  terram 
intuebantur,  sic  furtim  non  numquam  inter  sese  aspiciebant, 
ut  n5n  iam  ab  aliis  indicari,  sed  indicare  se  ipsi  viderentur. 

Action  of  the  Senate. 

VI.  Indiciis  expositis  atque  editis,  senatum  consului  de 
summa   re    publica    quid    fieri    placeret.       Dictae    sunt   a 

25  principibus  acerrimae  ac  fortissimae  sententiae,  quas 
senatus  sine  ulla  varietate  est  secutus.-  Et  quoniam 
nondum  est  perscriptum  senatus  c5nsultum,  ex  memoria 
vobis,  Quirites,  quid  senatus  censuerit  exponam.  14.  Pri- 
mum  mihi  gratiae  verbis  amplissimis  aguntur,  quod  virtute, 

30  consilio,  providentia  mea  res  publica  maximis  periculis 
sit  liberata:  deinde  L.  Flaccus  et  C.  Pomptinus  prae- 
tores,  quod  eorum  opera  forti  fidelique  usus  essem,  merito 
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ac  iure   laudantur  ;   atque  etiam  viro  forti,  conlegae  me5, 
laus  impertitur,  quod  eos  qui  huius  coniurationis  participes 
f  uissent  a  suis  et  a  rei  publicae  consiliis  removisset.     Atque 
ita  censuerunt,  ut  P.  Lentulus,  cum  se  praetura  abdicasset, 
in  custodiam  traderetur ;  itemque  uti  C.  Cethegus,  L.  Stati-    5 
lius,  P.  Gabinius,  qui  omnes  praesentes  erant,  in  custodiam 
traderentur  ;  atque  idem  h5c  decretum  est  in  L.  Cassium, 
qui  sibi  pr5curationem  incendendae  urbis  depoposcerat,  in 
M.  Ceparium,  cui  ad  sollicitand5s  pastores  ApQliam  attri- 
butam  esse   erat   indicatum,  in  P.  Furium,  qui  est  ex  eis  10 
colonis  quos  Faesulas  L.  Siilla  dediixit,  in  Q.  Annium  Chi- 
l5nem,  qui  iina  cum  hoc  Furi5  semper  erat  in  hac  Allobro- 
gum    sollicitati5ne   versatus,  in   P.  Umbrenum,   libertinum 
hominem,  a   quo   primum   Gallos  ad  Gabinium  perductos 
esse  c5nstabajt,  \  Atque  ea  lenitate  senatus  est  usus,  Qui-  1 5 
rites,  ut  ex  tanta   coni\irati5ne,  tantaque   hac   multitiidine 
domesticoruLm  hostium,  novem   hominum  perditissimdrum 
poena   re    publica    conservata,    reliquorum    mentis    sanari 
posse  arbitraretur.     15.  Atque  etiam  supplicati5  dis  immor- 
talibus  pro  singular!  eorum  merito  meo  n5mine  decretaest,  20 
quod  mihi  pnmimi  post  banc  urbem  conditam  togato  con- 
tigit.      Et   nis   verbis   decreta   est :    quod  urbem   incendilSy 
caede   avis,  Italiam   hello  liberassetn.     Quae   supplicatid  si 
cum   ceteris  c5nferatur,   hoc   interest,  quod   ceterae   bene 
gesta,  haec  una  conservata  re  .publica  constituta  est.    Atque  25 
illudj  quod  faciendum  primum  f uit,  factum  atque  transactum 
est.       Nam    P.  Lentulus  —  quamquam   patefactis   indiciis, 
confessi5nibus  suis,   iudicio   senatus   n5n   modo   praetoris 
ius,    verum   etiam    civis    amiserat  —  tamen    magistratu   se 
abdicavit,  ut,  quae  religio   C.  Mario,  clarissimo  viro,  non  30 
fuerat,  quo^minus  C.  Glauciam,  de  quo  nihil  ndminatim  erat 
decretum,  jiraetorem  occideret,  ea  nos  religione  in  privato 
P.  Lentulo  puniendo  liberaremur. 
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The  Conspiracy  now  Thwarted. 

VII.  16.  Nunc  quoniam,  Quirites,  c5nsceleratissimi  peri- 
culdsissimique  belli  nefarios  duces  captos  iam  et  compre- 
hensos  tenetis,  existimare  debetis  omnis  Catilinae  copias, 
omnis  spes  atque  opes,  his  depulsis  urbis  periculis,  conci- 
5  disse.  Quern  quidem  ego  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  pro- 
videbam  animd,  Quirites,  —  remoto  Catilina,  non  mihi  esse 
P.  Lentuli  somnum,  nee  L.  Cassi  adipes,  nee  C.  Cethegi 
furiosam  temeritatem  pertimescendam. 

Character  of  Catiline. 

Ille  erat  unus  timendus  ex  istis  omnibus,  sed  tam  diu, 

10  dum  urbis  moenibus  continebatur.  Omnia  norat,  omnium 
aditus  tenebat :  appellare,  temptare,  soUicitare  poterat,  aude- 
bat :  erat  ei  consilium  ad  facinus  aptum,  c5nsilio  autem 
neque  manus  neque  lingua  deerat.  Iam  ad-  certas  res  con- 
ficiendas  certos  homines    delectos   ac  descript5s   habeba't. 

15  Neque  vero,  cum  aliquid  mandarat,  c5nfectum  putabat: 
nihil  erat  quod  non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  labo- 
raret.  Frigus,  sitim,  famem,  ferre  poterat.  17.  Hunc  ego 
hominem  tam  acrem,  tam  audacem,  tam  paratum,  tam  calli- 
dum,  tam  in  scelere  vigilantem,  tam  in  perditis  rebus  dili- 

20  gentem,  nisi  ex  domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense  latrocinium 
compulissem,  —  dicam  id  quod  sentio,  Quirites,  — non  facile 
banc  tantam  molem  mali  a  cervicibus  vestris  depulissem. 
Non  ille  nobis  Saturnalia  constituisset,  neque  tant5  ante 
exsili  ac  fati  diem  rei  publicae  deniintiavisset ;  neque  com- 

25  mississet  ut  signum,  ut  litterae  suae  testes  manifest!  sceleris 
deprehenderentur.  Quae  nunc  illo  absente  sic  gesta  sunt, 
ut  nullum  in  privata  domo  furtum  umquam  sit  tam  palam 
inventum,  quam  haec  tanta  in  re  publica  coniuratio  mani- 
festo inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.      Quod  si  Catilina  in 

30  urbe    ad   banc   diem    remansisset,   quamquam,  quoad  fuit, 
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omnibus  eius  consiliis  occurri  atque  obstiti,  tamen,  ut  levis- 
sime  dicam,  dimicandum  nobis  cum  illo  fuisset ;  neque  n5s 
umquam,  cum  ille  in  urbe  hostis  esset,  tantis  periculis  rem 
publicam  tanta  pace,  tanto  otio,  tanto  silenti5  liberassemus. 

Thanks  Due  to  the  Gods. 

VIII.  18.  Quamquam  haec  omnia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a  5 
me  administrata,  ut  deorum  immortalium  nutu  atque  con- 
silio  et  gesta  et  provisa  esse  videantur ;  idque  cum  coniec- 
tura  consequi  possumus,  quod  vix  videtur  human!  consili 
tantarum  rerum  gubernatio  esse  potuisse ;  tum  ver5  ita 
praesentes  his  temporibus  opem  et  auxiUum  nobis  tulerunt,  10 
ut  COS  paene  oculis  videre  possemus.     Nam  ut  ilia  omittam, 

—  visas  nocturno  tempore  ab  occidente  faces,  ardoremque 
caeli,  ut  fulminum  iactus,  ut  terrae  motus  relinquam,  ut 
omittam  cetera,  quae  tam  multa  nobis  c5nsulibus  facta  sunt, 
ut  haec,  quae  nunc  fiunt,  canere  di  immortales  viderentur,  15 

—  hoc  certe,  quod  sum  dictiirus,  neque  praetermittendum 
neque  relinquendum  esi. 

Signs  and  Omens. 

19.  Nam  profect5  memoria  tenetis,   Cotta   et   Torquatoft 
cdnsulibus,  compluris  in  Capitnlio  res  dci  mul^  esse  per- " 
cussas,  cum  et  simulacra  de5rum  depulsa  sunt,  et  statuae  20 
veterum  hominum  "deiectae,  et  legum  aera  liquefacta :  tac- 
tus  est  etiam  ille  qui  hanc  urbem  condidit  Romulus,  quem 
inauratum  in  Capitolio,  parvum  atque  lactentem,  uberibus 
lupinis  inhiantem,  fuisse  meministis.     Quo  quidem  tempore 
cum  haruspices  ex  tota  Etruria  convenissent,  caedes  atque  25 
incendia  et  legum  interitum  et  bellum  civile  ac  domesticum, 
et  totius  urbis  atque  imperi  occasum  appropinquare  dixe- 
runt,  nisi  di  immortales,  omni  ratione  placati,  suo  numine 
prope    fata    ipsa   flexissent.     20.  Itaque    illorum    responsis 
tum  et  ludi  per  decem  dies  facti  sunt,  neque  res  uWa  c\v\2.e.  ->p 
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ad  placandos  deos  pertineret  praetermissa  est;  idemque 
iusserunt  simulacrum  lovis  facere  maius,  et  in  ezcelso  con- 
locare,  et  (contra  atque  antea  fuerat)  ad  orientem  conver- 
tere ;  ac  se  sperare  dixerunt,  si  illud  signum,  quod  vidSds, 

5  solis  ortum  et  forum  curiamque  c5nspiceret,  fore  ut  ea  con- 
silia,  quae  clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbis  atque 
imperi,  inlustrarentur,  ut  a  senatu  populoque  Romano  per- 
spici  possent.  Atque  [illud  signum]  conlocandum  consules 
ill!   locaverunt;    sed  tanta   fuit   operis   tarditas,   ut   neque 

10  superioribus  consulibus,  neque  n5bis  ante  hodiernum  diem, 

conlocaretur. 

Jupiter  Watches  over  the  City. 

IX.  21.  Hie  quis  potest  esse  tam  aversus  a  vero,  tarn 
praeceps,  tam  mente  captus,  qui  neget  haec  omnia  quae 
videmus,   praecipueque  hanc  urbem,  deorum  immortalium 

15  nutu  ac  potestate  admin istrari  ?  Etenim  cum  esset  ita 
responsum,  caedes,  incendia,  interitum  rei  publicae  com- 
parari,  et  ea  per  civis,  —  quae  tum  propter  magnittidinem 
scelerum  non  nullls  incredibilia  videbantur,  —  ea  non  mode 
cogitata  a  nefariis  civibus,  verum  etiam  suscepta  esse  sen- 

20  sistis.  Illud  vero  nonne  ita  praesens  est,  ut  nutu  lovis 
Optimi  Maximi  factum  esse  videatur,  ut,  cum  hodierno  die 
mane  per  forum  meo  iussu  et  coniurati  et  eorum  indices  in 
aedem  Concordiae  ducerentur,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum  sta- 
tueretur  ?  quo  conlocato  atque  ad  vos  senatumque  convers5, 

25  omnia  [et  senatus  et  vos]  quae  erant  cogitata  contra  salu- 
tem omnium,  inlustrata  et  patefacta  vidistis.  22.  Quo  etiam 
maiore  sunt  isti  odio  supplicioque  digni,  qui  n5n  solum 
vestris  domiciliis  atque  tectis,  sed  etiam  deorum  templis 
atque  delubris  sunt  funestos  ac  nefarios  ignis  inferre  conStl. 

30  Quibus  ego  si  me  restitisse  dicam,  nimium  mihi  stimam,  et 
non  sim  ferendus.  Ille,  ille  luppiter  restitit:  ille  Capito- 
lium,  ille  haec  templa,  ille  cunctam  urbem,  ille  vos  omnis 
salvos   esse   voluit.     Dis   ego   immortalibus  ducibus   hanc 
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mentem,  Quirites,  voluntatemque  suscepi,  atque  ad  haec 
tanta  indicia  perveni.  lam  vero  [ilia  Allobrogum  sollici- 
tatio]  ab  Lentulo  ceterisque  domesticis  hostibus  tam  demen- 
ter  tantae  res  creditae  et  ignotis  et  barbaris  [commissae 
litterae]  numquam  essent  profecto,  nisi  ab  dis  immortalibus  s 
huic  tantae  audaciae  c5nsilium  esset  ereptum.  Quid  vero  ? 
ut  homines  Galli,  ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quae  gens  una 
restat  quae  bellum  popul5  Romano  facere  possfi  et  non 
ijolle  videatur,  spem  imperi  ac  rerum  maximarum  ultro  sibi 
a  patriciis  hominibus  oblatam  neglegerent,  vestramque  salu-  10 
tem  suis  opibus  anteponerent,  id  non  divinitus  esse  factum 
putatis  ?  praesertim  qui  n5s  non  pugnand5,  sed  tacendo 
superare  potuerint? 

Citizens  Exhorted  to  Thanksgiving. 

X.   23.  Quam  ob  rem,  Quirites,  quoniam  ad  omnia  pul- 
vinaria  supplicatio  decreta  est,  celebratote  illos  dies  cum  15 
coniugibus  ac  liberis  vestris.     Nam  multi  saepe   honores 
dis  immortalibus  iusti  habiti   sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profecto 
iustiores  numquam.     Erepti  enim  estis  ex  crudelissimo  ac 
miserrimo  interitu;  erepti  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine 
exercitu,  sine  dimicatione.     Togati  me  uno  togato  duce  et  20 
imperatore  vicistis.     24.  Etenim  recordamini,  Quirites,  otn- 
nis  civilis  dissensiones :  n5n  solum  eas  quas  audistis,  sed 
eas  quas  vosmet  ipsi  meministis  atque  vidistis.     L.  Sulla  P. 
Sulpicium  oppressit ;  [eiecit  ex  urbe]  C.  Marium,  custodem 
huius  urbis,  multosque  fortis  virds  partim  eiecit  ex  civitate,  25 
partim   interemit.     Cn.    Octavius   consul   arm  is  expulit  ex 
urbe  conlegam :  omnis  hie  locus  acervis  corporum  et  civium 
sanguine  redundavit.     Superavit  postea  Cinna  cum  Mario : 
tum  vero,  clarissimis  virls   interfectis,  lumina   civitatis   ex- 
stincta  sunt.     Ultus  est  huius  victoriae  crudelitatem  postea  30 
Sulla :  ne  dici  quidem  opus  est  quanta  diminutione  civium, 
et  quanta  calamitate  rei  publicae.     Dissensit  M.  I.ep\dw?» 
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a  clan  SSI  mo  ac  fortissimo  viro  Q  Catulo  attuht  non 
tim  ipsius  intentus  rei  publicae  luctum  quam  ceterorum. 
25  Atque  illae  t-imen  omnes  dissensiones  erant  ems  modi, 
quae  non  ad  dclLodam  sed  ad  commutandam  rem  publicam 
^  pertmcrent  Non  illi  nullam  esse  rem  publicam  sed  m  ea 
quae  esset  st  lsw-  prmcipes  neque  hanc  urbem  confla 
grarc  sed  se  in  hac  urbe  florere  voluerunt  [Atque  iliac 
tamen  omnes  dis^ensiunes    quarum  nulla  exitium  rei  publi 


cat,  qo-iLSnit  ems  modi  fuerunt  ut  non  reconcilialione  con- 
lo  cordne  bed  int(.rnecione  civium  d  ludicatae  sint  ]  In  hoc 
lutcm  uno  post  hominuin  memonam  maximo  crudelissimo- 
qiic  bello  quile  beltum  nulH  umquam  barbana  cum  suS 
gunte  gessit  quo  in  bello  lex  haec  fuit  a  Lentulo  Catibna, 
Ccthego  Cissiio  consliluti  ut  omnes  qui  salvS  urbe  salvi 
IS  LSSL  poiscut  in  liosiium  numero  ducerentur  ita  me  gessi, 
Quintts  ut  silvi  omnes  conservaremmi  et  cum  hostes 
V(.stn  tintum  civ  mm  superfuturum  putassent  quantum  [nfl 
nitie  caedi  rcstiti^sct  tantum  autem  urbis,  quantum  flamma 
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obire  n5n  potuisset,  et  urbem  et  civis  integros  incolumisque 

servavL 

Cicero  Asks  for  No  Reward. 

XI.  26.  Quibus  pro  tantis  rebus,  Quiritcs,  nullum  ej^jo  a 

vobis    praemium  virtutis,   nullum    insigne    honoris,   nullum 

monumentum  laudis  postulo,  praeterquam  huius  diei  memo-    5 

riam  sempiternam.     In  animis  ego  vestris  omnis  triumphos 

meos,  omnia  omamenta  honoris,  monumenta  gloriae,  laudis 

insignia  condi  et  conlocari  volo.     Nihil  me  mutum  potest 

delectare,  nihil  tacitum,  nihil  denique  eius  modi,  quod  etiam 

minus  digni  adsequi  possint.     Memoria  vestra,  Quiritcs,  res  10 

nostrae  alentur,  sermonibus  crescent,  litterarum  monumentis 

inveterascent  et  conroborabuntur ;    eandemque  diem    intel- 

1^6,   quam  spero  aetemam   fore,   propagatam  esse  et  ad 

salutem    urbis   et   ad   memoriam    consulates   mei ;  unoque 

tempore  in   hac  re  publica   duos   civis   exstitisse,  quorum  15 

alter   finis  vestri  imperi  non  terrae,  sed    caeli  regionibus 

terminaret,  alter  eiusdem   imperi  domicilium  sedisque  ser- 

varet. 

He  Relies  on  the  Deyotion  of  the  Citizens. 

XII.  27.  Sed  quoniam  earum  rerum  quas  ego  gessi  non 
eadem  est  fortuna  atque  condicio  quae  illorum  qui  externa  20 
bella  gesserunt,  —  quod  mihi  cum  eis  vivcndum  est  quos  vici 
ac  subegi,  isti  hostis  aut  interfectos  aut  oppressos  reliquerunt, 
—  vestrum  est,  Quirites,  si  ceteris  facta  sua  recte  prosunt, 
mihi  mea  ne  quando  obsint  providere.     Mentes  enim  homi- 
num  audacissimorum  sceleratae  ac  nefariae  ne  vobis  nocere  25 
possent  ego  providi;    ne   mihi   noceant  vestrum  est  provi- 
dere.    Quamquam,  Quiritcs,  mihi  quidem  ipsi  nihil  ah  istis 
iam  noceri  potest.     Magnum  enim  est  in  bonis  pracsidium, 
quod    mihi   in    perpetuum    comparatum    est;   magna    in   re 
publica  dignitas,  quae  mc  semper  tacila  dcfcndet;    nia;^na  y. 
vis  conscientiae,  quam  qui  neglegunl,  cum  inc  violare  voient, 

se  [ipsij  indicabunL 
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He  has  No  Fear  for  the  Futnie. 

28.  Kst  etiam  nobis  is  animus,  Quirites,  ut  non  modo 
niiUlus  audiciae  cedamus,  sed  etiam  omnis  improbos  ultro 
semper  lacessamus.  Quod  si  omnis  impetus  domesticorum 
hostium,  depulsus  a  vobis,  se  in  me  unum  convertit,  vobis 
S  erit  videndum,  Quirites,  qua  condicione  posthac  eos  esse 
velitis,  qui  se  pro  salute  vestra  obtulerint  invidiae  periculis- 


que  omnibus  mihi  quidem  ipsi  quid  est  quod  lam  ad  vitae 
fructum  possit  adquin  cum  praesertim  neque  in  honore 
vestro   ntque  in  gloria  virtutis   quicquam  videam  altius  quo 

lo  mihi  libeat  ascendere'  29  Illud  profecto  periiciam  Qui 
rites  ut  ea  quae  gessi  in  consulatu  privatus  tuear  atque 
ornem  ut  si  qua  est  invidia  conservanda  rS  pfiblicS  sus 
cepta  laedit  invidos  mihi  valeat  ad  gloriam  Denique 
ita  me  in  re  publica  trictabo    ut  meminerim  semper  quae 

15  gessenm  curemque  ut  ea  \irtute  non  casu  gesta  esse 
videantur 
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The  Assembly  IMsmissed. 

Vos,  Quirites,  quoniam  iam  nox  est,  venerati  lovem,  ilium 
custodem  huius  urbis  ac  vestrum,  in  vestra  tecta  discedite ; 
et  ea,  quamquam  iam  est  periculum  depulsum,  tamen  aeque 
ac  priore  nocte  cust5diis  vigiliisque  defendite.  Id  ne  vobis 
diutius  faciendum  sit,  atque  ut  in  perpetua  pace  esse  pos- 
sitis,  provideb5. 


IV,     SENTENCE   OF   THE   CONSPIRATORS, 

■  (In    L.    Catilinamy  Ordtio   IV^ 

In  the  Senate,  Dec.  5. 

Two  days  later  the  Senate  was  convened,  to  determine  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Roman  constitution  that  no  citizen  should  be  put  to  death  without  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  Against  the  view  of  Csesar,  which 
favored  perpetual  confinement,  Cicero  urged  that,  by  the  fact  of  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Republic,  the  conspirators  had  forfeited  their 
citizenship,  and  that  therefore  the  law  did  not  protect  them.  This  view 
prevailed,  and  the  conspirators  —  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabi- 
nius,  and  Cseparius  —  were  strangled  by  the  public  executioners. 

Solicitude  of  the  Senate  for  Cicero. 

VIDEO,  patres  conscript!,  in  me  omnium  vestrum  5ra 
atque  oculos  esse  converses.  Vide5  vos  non  solum  de 
vestrd  ac  rei  publicae,  verum  etiam,  si  id  depulsum  sit,  de 
me5  periculd  esse  sollicitos.  *Est  mihi  iucunda  in  malis  et  10 
grata  in  dolore  vestra  erga  me  voluntas :  sed  eam,  per  deos 
immortalis,  deponite ;  atque  obliti  salutis  meae,  de  vobis  ac 
de  vestris  liberis  cogitate.  Mihi  si  haec  condicio  consulatus 
data  est,  ut  omnis  acerbitates,  omnis  dolores  cruciatusque 
perferrem,  feram  non  solum  fortiter,  verum  etiam  Vvbex\\.e:\,  \^ 
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dum  modo  meis  laboribus  v5bis  populoque  Romand  dignitas 
salusque  pariatur.  2.  Ego  sum  ille  consul,  patres  conscript!, 
cui  non  forum,  in  quo  omnis  aequitas  continetur,  non 
campus  consularibus  auspiciis  consecratus,  non  curia,  sum- 

5  mum  auxilium  omnium  gentium,  non  domus,  commune  per- 
fugium,  non  lectus  ad  quietem  datus,  n5n  denique  haec 
sedes  honoris  [sella  curulis]  umquam  vacua  mortis  periculo 
atque  insidiis  fuit.  Ego  multa  tacui,  multa  pertuli,  multa 
concessi,  multa  meo  quodam  dolore  in  vestr5  timdre  sanavi. 

lo  Nunc  si  hunc  exitum  c5nsulatus  mei  di  immortales  esse 
voluerunt,  ut  vos  populumque  Romanum  ex  caede  miser- 
rima,  coniuges  liberosque  vestros  virginesque  Vestalis  ex 
acerbissima  vexatione,  templa  atque  delubra,  banc  pulcher- 
rimam   patriam    omnium    nostrum   ex  foedissima   flamma, 

15  totam  Italiam  ex  bello  et  vastitate  eriperem,  quaecumque 
mihi  uni  proponetur  fortuna,  subeatur.  Etenim  si  P.  Lentu- 
lus  suum  nomen,  inductus  a  vatibus,  fatale  ad  pemiciem  rei 
publicae  fore  putavit,  cur  ego  non  laeter  meum  consulatum 
ad  saliitem  populi  Roman!  prope  fatalem  exstitisse  ? 

They  Need  not  Fear  for  him. 

20  II.  3.  Qua  re,  patres  conscript!,  c5nsulite  vobis,  prospi- 
cite  patriae,  conservate  vos,  coniuges,  liberos  fortunasqiie 
vestras,  popul!  Roman!  nomen  salutemque  defendite  :  mihi 
parcere  ac  de  me  cogitare  desinite.  Nam  primum  debeo 
sperare  omnis  deos,  qui  huic  urb!  praesident,  pr5  eo  mihi  ac 

25  mereor  relaturos  esse  gratiam ;  deinde,  si  quid  obtigerit, 
aequo  animo  paratoque  moriar.  Nam  neque  turpis  mors 
fort!  viro  potest  accidere,  neque  immatura  consular!,  nee 
misera  sapient!.  Nee  tamen  ego  sum  ille  ferreus,  qu!  fratris 
carissimi  atque  amantissim!  praesentis  maerore  non  movear, 

30  horumque  omnium  lacrimis,  a  quibus  me  circumsessum 
videtis.  Neque  meam  mentem  non  domum  saepe  revocat 
exanimata  uxor,  et  abiecta  metu  filia,   et  parvolus   filius, 
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quern  mihi  videtur  amplecti  res  publica  tamquam  obsidem 

consulatus  mei,  neque  ille,  qui  exspectans  huius  exitum  diei 

adstat  in  conspectu  meo  gener.     Moveor  his  rebus  omnibus, 

sad  in  earn  partem,  uti  salvi  sint  vobiscum  omnes,  etiam  s" 

me  vis  aliqua  oppresserit,  potius  quam  et  illi  et  n5s  una  rei    5 

ptiblicae  peste  pereamus. 

4.  Qua   re,  patres   conscripti,  incumbite  ad  salutem  rei 

publicae,    circumspicite   omnis   procellas,    quae   impendent 

nisi  providetis^^^^5n  Ti.  Gracchus,  quod  iterum  tribunus 

plebis  fieri  voluit,  non  C.  Gracchus,  quod  agrarios  concitare  10 

c5natus  est,  non  L.  Saturninus,  quod  C.  Memmium  occidit, 

in  discrimen  aliquod  atque  in  vestrae  severitatis  iudicium 

adducitur  :  tenentur  ei  qui  ad  urbis  incendium,  ad  vestram 

omnium  caedem,  ad  Catilinam  accipiendum,  R5mae  restite- 

runt;  tenentur  Htterae,  signa,  manus,  denique  unius  cuius-  15 

que  c5nfessio ;  soUicitantur  Allobroges,  servitia  excitantur, 

Catilina  arcessitur;  id  est  initum  consilium,  ut  interfectis 

omnibus  nemo  ne  ad  deplorandum  quidem  populi  Romani 

nomen    atque    ad    lamentandam   tanti   imperi   calamitatem 

relinquatur.  20 

How  shall  the  Conspirators  be  Punished? 

III.  5.  Haec  omnia  indices  detulerunt,  rei  confessi  sunt, 
vos  multis  iam  iudiciis  iudicavistis :  primum  quod  mihi 
grUtias  egistis  singuiaribus  verbis,  et  mea  virtute  atque 
diligentiS  perdit5rum  hominum  coniurationem  patefactam 
esse  d€crevistis ;  deinde  quod  P.  Lentulum  se  abdicare  25 
praetura  coegistis;  tum  quod  eum  et  ceter5s,  de  quibus 
iudicastis,  in  custodiam  dandos  censuistis ;  maximeque 
quod  meo  nomine  supplicationem  decrevistis,  qui  bonds 
togato  habitus  ante  me  est  nemini ;  postremo  hesterno  die 
praemia  legatis  Allobrogum  Tit5que  Volturcio  dedistis  am-  30 
plissima.  Quae  sunt  omnia  eius  modi,  ut  ei  qui  in  custo- 
diam n5minatim  dati  sunt  sine  ulla  dubitatione  a  vobis 
damnati  esse  videantur. 
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6.  Sed  ego  institui  referre  ad  v5s,  patres  cdnscripti,  tam- 
quam  integrum,  at  de  facto  quid  iudicetis,  et  de  poena  quid 
censeatis.  Ilia  praedicam  quae  sunt  consulis.  Ego  mag- 
num in  re  publica  versari  furorem,  et  nova  quaedam  misceri 

5  et  concitari  mala  iam  pridem  videbam ;  sed  hanc  tantam, 
tarn  exitiosam  haberi  coniurati5nem  a  civibus  numquam 
putavi.  Nunc  quicquid  est,  quocumque  vestrae  mentes 
inclinant  atque  sententiae,  statuendum  vobis  ante  noctem 
est.     Quantum  facinus  ad  vos  delatum  sit  videtis.     Huic  si 

lo  paucos  putatis  adfinis  esse,  vehementer  erratis.  Latins 
opinione  disseminatum  est  hoc  malum  :  manavit  non  solum 
per  italiam,  verum  etiam  transcendit  Alpis,  et  obscure  ser- 
pens multas  iam  pr5vincias  occupavit.  Id  opprimi  susten- 
tando  ac  prolatando  nullo  pact5  potest.     Quacumque  ratione 

15  placet,  celeriter  v5bis  vindicandum  est 

Silanus  Proposes  Death;  CaDsar,  Impiisonmeiit. 

IV.  7.  Video  adhuc  duas  esse  sententias ;  unam  D. 
Silanl,  qui  censet  eos,  qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt,  morte 
esse  multandos;  alteram  C.  Caesaris,  qui  mortis  poenam 
removet,  ceterorum  supplici5rum  omnis  acerbitates  amplec- 

20  titur.  Uterque  et  pro  sua  dignitate  et  pro  rerum  magnitu- 
dine  in  summa  severitate  versatur.  Alter  eos  qui  nos 
omnis,  [qui  populum  R5manum,]  vita  privare  conati-  sunt, 
qui  delere  imperium,  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  exstinguere, 
punctum  temporis  frui  vita  et  hoc  communi  spiritu  non  putat 

25  oportere ;  atquc  hoc  genus  poenae  saepe  in  improbos  civis 
in  hac  re  publica  esse  usurpatum  recordatur./  Alter  intel- 
legit  mortem  ab  dis  immortalibus  non  esse  supplici  cans? 
constitutam,  sed  aut  necessitatem  naturae,  aut  laborum  ac 
miseriarum  quietem.     Itaque  eam  sapientes  numquam  in- 

30  viti,  fortes  saepe  etiam  libenter  oppetiverunt  Vincula  v6ro 
et  ea  sempiterna  certe  ad  singularem  poenam  nefSrii  sceleris 
inventa  sunt.     Municipiis  dispertiri  iubet.     Habere  vid6tur 
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ista  res  iniquitatem  si  imperare  velis,  difficultatem  si  rogare. 
Decernatur  tamen.  si  placet.  8.  Ego  enim  suscipiam,  et  (ut 
spero)  reperiam  qui  ia  quod  salutis  omnium  causa  statueritis, 
non  piitent  esse  suae  dignitatis  recusare.  Adiungit-^ravem 
poenam  municipibus.  si  quis  eorum  vincula  ruperit :  horri-  5 
bilis  cust5dias  cifcumdat,'  et  dignas  scelere  hominum  perdi- 
torum ;  ^Sn^TTne  quis  eorum  poenam  quos  condemnat,  aut 
per  senatum  aut  per  populum,  levare  possit ;  eripit  etiam 
spem,  quae  s5la  hominem  in  miseriis  consolari  solet ;  bona 
praeterea  publicari  iubet;  vitam  solam  relinquit  nefariis  10 
hominibus,  quam  si  eripuisset,  mult5s  uno  dolores  animi 
atque  corporis  et  omnis  scelerum  poenas  ademisset.  Itaque, 
ut  aliqua  in  vita  formido  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos 
eius  modi  quaedam  illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  c5nstituta 
esse  voluerunt,  quod  videlicet  intellegebant,  eis  remotis,  non  1 5 
esse  mortem  ipsam  pertimescendam. 

Caesar's  Proposition  Discussed. 

V.  9.  Nunc,  patres  c5nscripti,  ego  mea  video  quid  intersit. 
Si  eritis  secuti  sententiam  C.  Caesaris,  quoniam  banc  is  in 
re  publica  viam  quae  popularis  habetur  secutus  est,  fortasse 
minus  erunt  —  hoc  auctore  et  cognit5re  huiusce  sententiae  20 
—  mihi  populares  impetus  pertimescendi :  sin  illam  alteram, 
nescio  an  amplius  mihi  negoti  contrahatur.  Sed  tamen 
meorum  pericul5rum  rationes  utilitas  rei  publicae  vincat. 
Habemus  enim  a  Caesare,  sicut  ipsius  dignitas  et  maiorum 
eius  amplitudo  postulabat,  sententiam  tamquam  obsidem  25 
perpetuae  in  rem  publicam  voluntatis.  Intellectum  est  quid 
interesset  inter  levitatem  c5ntionatorum  et  animum  vere 
popularem,  saluti  populi  consulentem.  10.  Video  de  istis, 
qui  se  popularis  haberi  volunt,  abesse  non  neminem,  ne  de 
capite  videlicet  civium  Romanorum  sententiam.  ferat.  At  30 
is  et  nudius  tertius  in  custodiam  civis  Romanos  dedit,  et 
supplicationem  mihi  decrevit,  et  indices  hestemo  d\e  ma^v 
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custodiam,  quaesitori  gratulationem,  injlici  praemium  decre- 
vit,  quid  de  tota  re  et  causa  iudicariti  At  vero  C.  Caesar 
intellegit  legem  Semproniam  esse  de  divibus  Romanis  con- 
5  stitutam  ;  qui  autem  rei  publicae  sit  hostis,  6um  civem  nullo 
modo  esse  posse ;  denique  ipsum  latorem  Sempr5niae  legis 
iussu  populi  poenas  rei  publicae  dependisse.  Idem  ipsum 
Lentulum, .  largitorem  et  prddigum,  non  putat,  cum  de  per- 
nicie  populi   Romani,  exitio  huius  urbis  tam  acerbe,  tam 

10  crudeliter  cdgitarit,  etiam  appellari  posse  popularem.  Ita- 
que  homo  mitissimus  atque  lenissimus  non  dubitat  P.  Len- 
tulum aeternis  tenebris  vinculisque  mandare,  et  sancit  in 
posterum,  ne  quis  huius  supplicid  levandd  se  iactare,  et  in 
perniciem   populi   Romani  posthac   popularis   esse  possit: 

15  adiungit  etiam  publicationem  bondrum,  ut  omnls  animi  cru- 
ciatus  et  corporis  etiam  egestas  ac  mendicitas  consequatur. 

Death  None  too  Severe  a  Penalty. 

VI.  11.  Quam  ob  rem,  sive  hoc  statueritis,  dederitis 
mihi  comitem  ad  contionem  populo  carum  atque  iucundum ; 
sive   Silani  sententiam  sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  [atque 

20  vos]  crudelitatis  vituperatidne  exsolveritis,  atque  obtinebo  .^ 
eam  multo  leniorem  fuisse.     Quamquam,  patres  conscripti, 
quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  punienda  crG- 
delitas.^     Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  iudico.     Nam  ita  mihi 
salva  re  publica  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat,  ut  ego,  quod  in  hac 

25  causa  vehementior  sum,  non  atrocitate  animi  moveor  —  quis 
est  enim  me  mitior  t  —  sed  singular!  quadam  humlnitate  et 
misericordia.     Videor  enim  mihi  videre  banc  urbem,  lucem  • 
orbis  terrarum  atqiie  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  unS;^ 
incendio  concidentem.     Cerno  anim5  sepulta  in  patriS  mise-  \ 

30  ros  atque  insepultos  acervos  civium.     Versatur  mihi  ante  . 
oculos  aspectus  Cethegi,  et  furor  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis. 
12.  Cum  ver5  mihi  proposui  regnantem  Lentulum,  sicut  ipse 
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ex  falls  se  sperasse  confessus  est,  purpuratum  esse  huic 
Gabinium,  cum  exercitu  venisse  Catilinam,  turn  lamentatio- 
nem  matrum  familias,  turn  tugani  virginum  atque  puerorum 
ac   vexationem   virginum  Vestalium   peirnorresco ;    et   quia 
mihi  vehementer   haec  videntur   misefa~atque   miseranda,    5 
idcirco  in  e5s  qui  ea  perficere  voluerunt  me  severum  v^he- 
mentemque  praebeo.     Etenim  quaero,  si  quia^' pater  familias,  ^  . 
liberis  suis  a  servo  interfectis,  uxore  occisa,  incetisa  domo, . 
supplicium   de   serv5   non   qfiSiAi'^acertYssim'um  sumpserit,  .^^Z 
utrum  IS  Clemens  ac  misencors,  aw  inhuman issimus  et  cru-  10     -  - 
delissimus  esse  videatur  ?     Mihi  vero  importunuj  ac  ferrous, 

^  qui  nQn  Colore  et  cruciatu  nocentis  suum  dolorem  crucia-    '' 
tumque  lenierit.     Sic  nos  in,  his  noihinibus,  —  qui  hds^'qui 
coniuges,  qui  liberos  nostros'  trucicJare"  voluerunt ;  qui  sin- 

lA*^  gulas  unius  ciiiusque  nostrum  demos  et  hoc  universum  rei  15 
publicae  domicilium  delere  c5nati  sunt ;  qtii  id  egerunt,  ut 

i  gentem  Allobrogum  in  vestigiis  huius  urbis  atque  in  cinere 
deflagrati  imperi  conlocatent,  —  si  veheraentissimi  fuerimus, 
misericordes  habebimur:  sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimus, 
summae    nobis   crudelitatis  in  patriae  civiumque   pernicie  20 

fama  subeunda  est. 

/    \  ..^  ■  " 

Opinion  of  L.  Caesar. 

13.  Nisi  vero  cuipiam  L.  Caesar,  vir  fortissimus  et  aman- 
tissimus  rei  publicae,  crudelior  nudius  tertius  visus  est,  cum 
sororis  suae,  feminae  lectissimae,  virum  praesentem  et  audi- 
entem  vita  privandum  esse  dixit,  cum  avum  suum  iussu  25 
consulis  interfectum,  filiumque  eius  impuberem,  legatum  a 
patre  missum,  in  carcere  necatum  esse  dixit.  Quorum  quod 
simile  factum  ?  quod  initum  delendae  rei  publicae  consi- 
lium ?  Largitionis  voluntas  tum  in  re  publica  versata  est, 
et  partium  quaedam  contentio.  Atque  eo  tempore  huius  30 
avus  Lentuli,  vir  clarissimus,  armatus  Gracchum  est  perse- 
cutus.     Ille  etiam  grave  tum  volnus  accepit,   ne  quid  de 
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summa  re  publica  deminueretur :  hie  ad  evertenda  rei  publi- 
cae  fundamenta  Gallos  arcessit,  servitia  concitat,  Catilinam 
vocat,  attribuit  nos  trucidandos  Cetheg5,  et  ceteros  civis 
interficiendos  Gabinio,  urbem  inflammandam  Cassi5,  totam 
5  Italiam  vastandam  diripiendamque  Catilinae.  Vereamini, 
cense5,  ne  in  h5c  scelere  tam  immani  ac  nefando  nimis 
aliquid  severe  statuisse  videamini :  multo  magis  est  veren- 
dum  ne  remissione  poenae  crudeles  in  patriam,  quam  ne 
severitate  animadversionis  nimis  vehementes  in  acerbissimos 
lo  hostis,  fuisse  videamur. 

Severe  Measures  will  be  Supported  by  the  P^ple. 

VII.  14.  Sed  ea  quae  exaudio,  patres  conscript!,  dissimu- 
lare  non  possum.  Taciuntur  enim  voces,  quae  perveniunt 
ad  auris  meas,  eorum  qui  vereri  videntur  ut  habeam  satis 
praesidi  ad  ea  qiiae  vos  statueritis  hodierno  die  transigunda. 

15  Omnia  et  provisa  et  parata  et  constituta  sunt,  patres  con- 
scripti,  cum  mea  summa  ciira  atque  diligentia,  tum  multo 
etiam  maiore  populi  Romani  ad  summum  imperium  reti- 
nendum  et  ad  communis  fortunas  conservandas  voluntate. 
Omnes  adsunt  omnium  ordinum  homines,  omnium  denique 

20  aetatum  :  plenum  est  forum,  plena  templa  circum  forum, 
pleni  omnes  aditus  huius  tempi!  ac  loci. /Causa  est  enim 
post  urbem  conditam  haec  inventa  sola,  in  qua  omnes  sen- 
tirent  unum  atque  idem,  praeter  eos  qui,  cum  sibi  viderent 
esse  pereundum,  cum  omnibus  potius  quam  soli  perire  volu- 

25  erunt.  15.  Hosce  ego  homines  excipio  et  secerno  libenter, 
neque  in  improborum  civiura,  sed  in  acerb issimorum  hostium 
numero  habendos  puto. 

All  Orders  in  the  State  United. 

Ceteri  vero,  di  immortales !   qua  frequentia,  quo  studio, 

qua  virtute  ad  communem  salutem  dignitatemque  consen- 

jo  tiunt !     Quid  ego  hie  equites  Romands  c5mmemorem  ?   qui 
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vobis  ita  summam  ordinis  consilique  concedunt,  ut  vobiscum 
de  amore  rei  publicae  certent ;  quos  ex  multorum  annorum 
dissensidne  huius  ordinis  ad  societatem  concordiamque  revo- 
catos  hodiernus  dies  vobiscum  atque  haec  causa  coriungit : 
quam  si  coniunctionem,  in  consulatii  confirmatam  meo,  per-  5 
petuam  in  re  publica  tenuerimus,  confirmo  vobis  nullum 
posthac  malum  civile  ac  domesticum  ad  ullam  rei  publicae 
partem  esse  ventiirum. /Pari  studio  defendundae  rei  pub- 
licae convenisse  video  tribunes  aerarios,  fortissim5s  viros ; 
scribes  itQm  univers5s,  quos  cum  casu-hic  dies  ad  aerarium  10 
frequentasset,  video  ab  exspectitione  sortie  ad  salutem  com- 
munem  esse  converses.  16.  Omnis  ingenuorum  adest  mul- 
titiidd,  etiam  tenuissimorum.  Quis  est  enim  cui  non  haec 
templa,  aspectus  urbis,  possessio  libertatis,  lux  denique  haec 
ipsa  et  [hoc]  commune  patriae  solum,  cum  sit  carum  tum  15 
vero  dulce  atque  iucundum  ? 

The  Humblest  Citizens  are  Staunch. 

VIII.  Operae  pretium  est,  patres  conscrig||Ji^|ifiprum 
hominum  studia  cogndscere,  qui,  sua  virtute  fomm^^Tiuius 
civitatis  cdnsecuti,  hanc  suam  patriam  iudicant,  —  quam 
quidam  hie  nati,  et  summo  loco  nati,  non  patriam  suam  sed  20 
urbem  hostium  esse  iiidicaverunt.  Sed  quid  ego  hosce 
homines  5rdinesque  commemoro,  quos  privatae  fortunae, 
quos  communis  res  publica,  quos  denique  lil)ertas,  ea  quae 
dulcissima  est,  ad  salutem  patriae  defendendam  excitavit  ? 
Servus  est  nemo,  qui  modo  tolerabili  condicidne  sit  servi-  25 
tiitis,  qui  n5n  audaciam  civium  perhorrescat,  qui  non  haec 
stare  capiat,  qui  non  quantum  audet  et  quantum  potest 
conferat  ad  salutem  voluntatis.  17.  Qua  re  si  quern  ves- 
trum  forte  comraovej;  hoc,  quod  auditum  est,  lenonem  quen- 
dam  "Lentuli  concursare  circum  tabernas,  pretio  sperare  30 
sollicitari  posse  animos  egentium  atque  imperitorum,  —  est 
id  quidem  coeptum  atque  temptatum  ;  sed  null!  suivt  mN^iv.\.\ 
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tarn  aut  fortQna  miseri  aut  voluntltte  perditi,  qal'ndn  '^^m 
ipsum  sellae  atque  operis  et  quaestus  cotidianT^c^m,  qui 
non  cubile  ac  lectulum  suum,  qui  denique  non  cifrsumjiunc 
otiosum  vitae  suae  salvum  esse  velintj  Multo  verd  maxima 
5  pars  eorum  qui  in  tabernis  sunt,  imipo  v6ro  —  id  enim  potius 
est  dicendum  -^  genus  hoc  uniyersum,  amantissimum  est  oti. 
Etenim  omne  instrumenluni,  omnis  opera  atque  quaestus 
frequentia  civium  sustentatur,  alitur  otio,:  qu5rum  si  quaes- 
tus ocdusis  tabernis  minui  solet,  quid  tanrdem  incensis  futii- 
lo  rum  f uit  ? 

Xhs  Senatois  Urged  to  Act  FsailBMljr. 

la  Quae  cum  ita   sint,   patres  conscnpti,   vobis   populi 
Roman!    praesidia    non    desunt :    vos   ne   poputo    Romano 


deesse    v  deam  n     prov  dete        iX     Habetis    consulem    ex 

plurim  s  per  cul  s  et  ms  d  s  atque  ex  media  morte   non  ad 

//  vltam  suam    sed  ad  salutem  vestram  reservatum      Omn£s 
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drdines  ad  conser\^dam  rem  publicam  mente,  voluntate, 
v5ce  consentiunt.yLX)bsessa  facibus  et  telis  impiae  coniura- 
tionis  v5bis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  communis ;  vobis 
se,  vobis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolium, 
vobis  aras  Penatium,  vobis  ilium  ignem  Vestae  sempiter-  5 
num,  vobis  omnium  deorum  templa  atque  delubra,  vobis 
muros  atque  urbis  tecta  commendat.  Praeterea  de  vestra 
vita,  de  coniugum  vestrarum  atque  liberdrum  anima,  de 
fortunis  omnium,  de  sedibus,  de  focis  vestris,  hodierno  die 
vobis  iiidicandum  est.  19.  Habetis  ducem  memorem  vestri,  10 
oblitum  sui,  quae  non  semper  facultas  datur :  habetis  omnis 
ordines,  omnis  homines,  universum  populum  Romanum  — 
id  quod  in  civili  c^sa  hodierno  die  primum  videmus  — 
unum  atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate  quantis  laboribus 
fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtiite  stabilitam  libertatem,  15 
quanta  deorum  benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas, 
una  nox  paene  delerit.  Id  ne  umquam  posthac  non  modo 
non  confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  quidem  possit  a  civibus,  hodierno 
die  providendum  est.  Atque  haec  non  ut  v5s,  qui  mihi 
studio  paene  praecurritis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum ;  sed  ut  20 
mea  vox,  quae  debet  esse  in  re  publica  princeps,  officio 
functa  consulari  videretur. 

Cicero  is  Undismayed. 

X.  20.  Nunc,  ante  quam  ad  sententiam  redeo,  de  me 
pftuca  dicam.  Ego,  quanta  manus  est  coniuratorum,  quam 
vid6tis  esse  permagnam,  tantam  me  inimicorum  multitudi-  25 
nem  suscepisse  video :  sed  ea-m  iudicd  esse  turpem  et  infir- 
mam  et  abiectam.  Quod  si  aliquando  alicuius  furore  et 
scelere  concitata  manus  ista  plus  valuerit  quam  vestra  ac 
rei  publicae  dignit^s,  me  tamen  meorum  factorum  atque  con- 
siliorum  numquam,  patres  conscripti,  poenitebit.  Etenim  30 
mors,  quam  illi  fortasse  minitantur,  omnibus  est  parata : 
vitae  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  decreUs  Vvotvev 
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tastis,  nemo  est  adsecutus.     Ceteris  enim  semper  bene  gesta, 
mihi  uni  conservata  re  publica,  gratulationem  decrevistis. 

His  Fame  is  Secure. 

21.  Sit  Sclpio  ille  clarus,  cuius  consilio  atque  virtute 
Hannibal  in  Africam  redire  atque  Italia  decedere  coactus 
5  est ;  ornetur  alter  eximia  laude  Africanus,  qui  duas  urbis 
huic  imperio  infestissimas,  Karthaginem  Numantiamque, 
delevit ;  habeatur  vir  egregius  Paulus  ille,  cuius  currum  rex 
potentissimus  quondam  et  nobilissimus  Perses  honestavit ; 
sit  aeterna  gloria  Marius,  qui  bis  Italiam  obsidione  et  metii 

10  servitiitis  liberavit;  anteponatur  omnibus  Pompeius,  cuius 
res  gestae  atque  virtutes  isdem  quibus^  sdlis  cursus  regioni- 
bus  ac  terminis  continentur:  erit  profecto  inter  horum 
laudes  aliquid  loci  nostrae  gloriae,  —  nisi  forte  mains  est 
patefacere    nobis    provincias    quo    exire   possimus,    quam 

15  curare  ut^etiam  illi  qui  absunt  habeant  quo  victores  rever- 
tantury/i22.  Quamquam  est  un5  loco  condicid  melior  exter- 
nae  victoriae  quam  domesticae,  —  quod  hostes  alienigenae 
aut  oppress!  serviunt,  aut  recepti  in  amicitiam  beneficio  se 
obligates  putant ;    qui  autem  ex  numero  civium,  dementia 

20  aliqua  depravati,  hostes  patriae  semel  esse  coeperunt,  e5s 
cum  a  pernicie  rel  publicae  reppuleris,  nee  vi  coercere  nee 
beneficio  placere  possis.  Qua  re  mihi  cum  perditis  civibus 
aeternum  bellum  susceptum  esse  vide5.  Id  ego  vestro 
bonorumque  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  pericu- 

25  l5rum,  —  quae  non  modo  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est, 
sed  in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper 
haerebit,  —  a  me  atque  a  meis  facile  propulsare  posse  con- 
fido.  Neque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis  reperietur,  quae  con- 
iunctionem   vestram    equitumque    Romanorum,    et   tantam 

30  conspirationem  bonorum  omnium,  confringere  et  labefac- 
tare  possit. 


SClPiO  AFRICAN  us. 
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Let  the  Senate  Dare  to  Act  Rigorously. 

XI.  23.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  pro  imperio,  pro  exercitu, 
pro  provincia,  quam  neglexi,  pr5  triumph©  ceterisque  laudis 
insignibus,  quae  sunt  a  me  propter  urbis  vestraeque  salutis 
custodiam  repudiata,  pr5  clientelis  hospitiisque  provincia- 
libus,  quae  tamen  urbanis  opibus  non  minore  labore  tueor  5 
quam  comparo,  pro  his  igitur  omnibus  rebus,  pro  meis  in 
vos  singularibus  studiis,  proque  hac  quam  pti'jyu>itis  ad 
cdnservandam  rem  publicam  diligentia,  nihil  a  vobis  nisi 
huius  temporis  totiusque  mei  c5nsulatus  memoriam  postulo : 
quae  dum  erit  vestris  fixa  mentibus,  tutissimo  me  muro  10 
saeptum  esse  arbitrabor.  Quod  si  meam  spem  vis  impro- 
b5rum  fefellerit  atque  superaverit,  commendo  vobis  parvum 
meum  f ilium,  cui  profect5  satis  erit  praesidi  n5n  solum  ad 
salCitem,  verum  etiam  ad  dignitatem,  si  eius,  qui  haec  omnia 
suo  solius  periculo  conservarit,  ilium  filium  esse  memineritis^ 
24.  Quapropter  de  summa  salute  vestra  populiqup  Rdmani, 


de  vestris  coniugibus  ac  liberis,  de  aris  ac  focis,  de  fanis 
atque  templis,  de  totius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus,.  de  imperia 
ac  libertate,  de  salute  Italiae,  de  universa  re  publica,  decer- 
nite  diligenter,  ut  instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  Habetis  euip  con-  20 
sulem  qui  et  parere  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet,  et  ea  quae 
statueritis,  quoad  vivet,  defendere  et  per  se  ipsum  praestare 
possit 


THE    UTIZENSHJi'  OF  ARCHIAS. 


V.X.  (>z. 

TuF.  ca.sc  of  Aicliius,  lliuugli  not  a  public  one,  yet  had  its  origin  in 
lilt:  ijolitics  of  tlie  linii:.  Tlic  aristocratic  faction,  suspecting  tliat  much 
of  the  strength  of  tiicir  opponents  was  derived  from  the  fraudulent 
votes  of  IhoKC  wlio  nere  not  citizens,  procured  in  B.C.  65  the  passage  of 
the  Lex  l\ipia,  !>)'  nhicti  "  ail  the  strangers  who  possessed  neither 
Koman  nor  l.iilin  burgi-is-rights  were  td'be  ejected  from  the  capital." 
Archies,  tliepoet,  w.  native  of  Antioch,  but  for  manjr  years  a  Roman 
cili/cii.  a  f]lL-nd  and  cliunt  of  Lucius  l.ucullus,  uas  accused  in  X-.c.  6:, 
by  a  ccruiiii  I  ^ratiiw,  under  tliis  law,  on  tlie  ground  tliat  he  was  not  a 
L'itizeii.  (  icLTo,  a  personal  frientl  of  Arciiias,  undertook  the  defence. 
and  tlic  case  was  triifd  )>efore  the  lirother  of  the'orator,  Quintus  Cicero, 

It  was  a  lu-ry  small  maltLr  10  disprove  the  charge  and  establisfa 
Archiits"  tljinis  to  citizenship.  The  greater  part  of  this  speech,  there- 
fore, is  made-  up  cif  a  ciilogy  upon  the  poet  and  upon  poetry  and  liteta^ 
turu  in  general.  Il  is,  for  this  reason,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
rici  rip's  i.raiioiis,  iind  perhaps  the  greatest  favorite  of  them  all. 

Cicero's  Obligations  to  Archloi. 

SI  QUID  est  in  m£  ingeni,  iudicSs,  quod  sentiS  quam  sit 
exiguum,  aut  si   qua  excrcitatio  dicendl,  in  qui   mfi 
non  infitior  mediocriter  esse  versattim,  aut  si  hOiusce   rel 
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rati5  aliqua  ab  optimarum  artium  studiis  ac  disciplina  prx)- 
fecta,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meae  tempus  abhor- 
ruisse,  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  primis  hie  A.  Licinius 
fructum  a  me  repetere  prope  suo  iure  debet.  Nam  quoad 
longissime  potest  mens  mea  respicere  spatium  praeteriti  5 
tampons,  et  pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  ultimani,  inde 
usque  repetens  hunc  viaeo  mihi  principem  et  ad  suscipien- 
dam  et  ad  ingrediendam  rationem  h5rum  studiorum  exsti- 
tisse.  Quod  si  haec  vox,  huius  hortatii  praeceptisque 
conformata,  non  Jiiillis  aliquando  saluti  fuit,  a  qu5  id  acce-  10 
pimus  quo  ceteris  opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemus,  huic 
profect6  ipsi,  quantum  est  situm  in  nobis,  et  opem  et  salu- 
tem  ferre  debemus^tfr^  Ac  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte 
miretur,  quod  alia  quae^iam  in  hoc  facultSs  sit  inge'ni,  neque 
haec  dicendi  ratio  aut  disciplina,  ne  nos  quidem  huicuni  15 
studio  penitus  umquam  dediti  fuimus.  Etenim  omnes  artes, 
quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent  quoddam  commune 
vinculum,  et  quasi  cdgnatione  quadam  inter  se  continentur. 


^ 


He  Jus^jM  the  Unusual  Tone  of'^s  Argument. 

II.    3.  Sed  ne  cui  vestrum   mirum  esse  videatur  me  in 
quaestione  legitima  et  in  iudicio  publico  —  cum  res  agatur  20 
apud  praetorem  populi  Roman i,  lectissimum  virum,  et  apud 
severissimos  iudices,  tanto  convefttu  hominum  ac  fre/quen- 
tia  —  hoc  uti  genere  dicendi,  quod  non  modo  a  consuetu- 
dine  iudicidrum,  verum  etiam  a  forensi  sermone  abhorreat ; 
quaesd  a  vobis,  ut  in  hac  causa  mihi  detis  banc  veniam,  25 
adcommodatam  huic  reo,  vobis  (quem  ad  modum  spero)  non 
molestam,  ut  me  pro  summo  poeta  atque  eruditissimo  homine 
dicentem,  hoc  concursu  hominum  literatissimorum,  hac  ves- 
tra  humanitate,  hoc  denique   praetore  exercente  iudicium, 
patiamini  de  studiis  humanitatis  ac  litterarum  paulo  loqui  30 
liberius,  et  in  eius  modi  persona,  quae   propter  otium  ac 
studium    minime   in   iudiciis   periculisque   tr aetata  est,  \yX.\ 
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prope  novo  quodam  et  inusitato  genere  dicendi.  ( 1  4.  Quod 
si  mihi  a  vobis  tribui  concedlque  sentiam,  perficiam  profecto 
ut  hunc  A.  Licinium  non  modo  non  segregandum,  cum  sit 
civis,  a  numero  civium,  verum  etiam  si  non  esset,  putetis 
5  asciscendum  fuisse^/ 

Earlier  Career  of  Archias. 

111.  Nam  ut  primum  ex  pueris  excessit  Archias,  atque  ab 
els  artibus  /cjuibus  aetas  puerilis  ad  humanitatem  informari 
solet  se  ad  scribendi  studium  contulit,  primum  Antiochiae  — 
nam-'ibi  natus  est  loco   nobili  —  celebri  quondam  urbe  et 

10  copiosa,  atque  eruditissimis  hominibus  liberalissiraisque 
slLidiis  adfluentT,  celeriter  antecellere  omnibus  ingeni  gloria 
contigit;.  Post  in  ceteris  Asiae  partibus  ciinctaeque  Grae- 
ciae  sic  eiiis  adventiis  celeb rabantur,  ut  famam  ingeni 
exspectatio  hominis,  exspectationem  ipsius  adventus  admi- 

15  ratioque  superaret.  5.  Erat  Italia  tunc  plena  Graecarum 
artium  ac  discipllnarum,  studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  vehe- 
mentius  tum  colebantur  quam  nunc  eisdem  in  oppidis,  et 
hie  Romae  propter  tranquillitatem  rei  publicae  non  negle- 
^ebantur.     Itaque  hunc  et  Tarentini  et  Regini  et  Neapoli- 

20  tani  civitate  ceterisque  praemiis  donarunt ;  et  oranes,  qui 
alicjuid  de  ingeniis  poterant  iudicare,  cognitidne  atque 
hospitio  dignum  existimarunt.  Hac  tanta  celebritate  famae 
cum  esset  iam  absentibus  notus,  Romam  venit  Mario  con- 
sule  et  Catulo. 

His  Distinguished  Patrons  at  Rome. 

I. 

25  Nactus  est  primum  cunsules  eos,^  quorum  alter  r6s  ad 
scribendum  maximas,'  alter  cum  res  gestas  tum  etianustu;, 
dium  atque  auris  adhibere  posset.'i  Statim  Luculli,  \^uni 
praetextatus  etiam  tum  Archias--«sset,  eum  domum  suam 
receperunt..    Sic  etiam  hoc  non  solutH  ingeni  ac  litterifum, 

30  verum  etiam  naturae  atque  virtiitis,  ut  domus,(cmae  huius  V 
adulescentiae  prima  fuiT,  ^adem  esset  familiarissima  seneqp^ 


V 
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tm^y^  Erat  tempoiibus  illis  iucundus  Metelio  illi  Numi- 
-«iteO^  et  eius  Pio  filio  #  audiebatur  a  M.  Aemilio  ;    vivebat 
cum  Q.   Catulo  et   patre  et  filio ;    a  L.  Crasso  co.lebatur ;    ^ 
LQcuHos  vero  et  Drusum  et  Octavios  et  Catonem  et  totam '  '  , 
Hortensiorum  domum  djviq<Jtam  consudtudine  cum  teneret,,^  S 
adficifibatur  summo  honor^  quod  eum  non  solum  colebant 
qui  aliquid  percipete  atque  ~«jidire  studebant,  verum  etiam 
SI  qui  forte  simulabant.  jr 

Be  B«comM  a  Cttlien  of  Hetaclla. 
IV.    Interim  satis  longo   intervallo,  cum   esset  cum   M, 
LQcullo  in  Siciliam  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  provincia  cum  10 
eodem  Luculio  decederet,  venit  Heracliam :  quae  cum  esset 


civitas  aequissimo  lure  ac  foedere,  ascribi  se  in  eam  civita- 
tem  voluit ;  idque,  cum  ipse  per  se  dignus  putaretur,  turn 
auctoritite  et  gr&ti£  LiJcuUi  ab  H^racliensibus  impetrflvit. 

Ha  Ib  Enrolled  m  a  Roman  Citiun. 
7.  Data  est  civitSs  Silvani  lege  et  Carbonis:  Si  qui  foede-  15 
ratis  civitSiidus  ascripti  fuissent ;  si  turn,  eum  lex  ferehatur, 
in  /talis  domicilium  habuissent :  ct  si  sexaginta  diebus  apud 
praetorem  etsent  p^£^^.     Cum  hie  domicilium  Romae  mul- 
tos  iam   annos    haberet,   professus  est  apud  praetorem  Q. 
Metellum  familiarissimum  suum.     8.  Si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de  zc 
uvitlte  ac  l€ge  dicimus,  nihil  died  amplius:  causa  dicta  est. 
Quid  enim  horum  infirmari,  Grati,  potest  ?     Heracliaene  esse 
turn  ascriptum  negabis  ?     Adesl  vir  sumraa  auctoritate  et 
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religione  et  fide,  M.  Lucullus,  qui  se  non  opinari  sed  scire, 
n5n  audisse  sed  vidisse,  non  interfuisse  sed  egisse  dicit. 
Adsunt  Ileraclienses  legati,  nobilissimi  homines :  huius 
iudici  causa  cum  mandatis  et  cum  publico  testimonio  [vene- 
S  runt];  qui  hunc  ascriptum  Heracliensem  dicunt.  Hie  tu 
tabulas  desideras  Heracliensium  publicas  :  quas  Italico  bello 
incenso  tabulari5  interisse  scimus  omnis.  Est  ridiculum  ad 
ea  quae  habemus  nihil  dicere,  quaerere  quae  habere  non  pos- 
sumus ;  et  de  hominum  memoria  tacere,  litterarum  memo- 

10  riam  flagitare ;  et,  cum  habeas  amplissimi  viri  religionem, 
integerrimi  municipi  ius  iurandum  fidemque,  ea  quae  depra- 
vari  nullo  modo  possunt  repudiare,  tabulas,  quas  idem  dicis 
solere  corrumpi,  desiderare. 

9.  An  domicilium  Romae  non  habuit  is,  qui  tot  annis  ante 

15  civitatem  datam  sedem  omnium  rerum  ac  fortiinarum  sua- 
rum  Romae  conlocavit?  At  n5n  est  professus.  Immo 
vero  CIS  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia  professione 
conlegioque  praetorum  obtinent  publicarum  tabularum  auc- 
toritatem.  yv.    Nam  —  cum  Appi  tabulae  neglegentius  ad- 

20  servatae  aicerentur ;  Gabini,  quam  diii  incolumis  fuit,  levitas, 
post  damnationem  calamitas  omnem  tabularum  (idem  resig- 
nasset  —  Metellus,  homo  sanctissimus  modestissimusque 
omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit,  ut  ad  L.  Lentulum  praetorem 
et  ad  iiidices  venerit,  et  unius  nominis  litura  se  commdtum 

25  esse  dixerit.  /;/  his  igitur  tabulis  nullam  lituram  in  nomine 
A.  Licini  videtis. 


Evidence  of  the  Census  not  Necessaiy. 

10.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  quid  est  quod  de  6ius  civitate 
dubitetis,  praesertim  cum  aliis  quoque  in  civitatibus  fuerit 
ascriptus?  Etenim  cum  mediocribus  multis  et  aut  nlillS 
30  aut  humili  aliqua  arte  praeditis  gratuito  civitlltem  in  Grae- 
cia  homines  impertiebant,  Reginos  credo  aut  Locrensis  aut 
Neapolitanos  aut  Tarentinos,  quod  scenicis  artificibus  lar^ 
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solebant,  id  huic  summa  ingeni  praedito  gloria  noluisse^'^ 
Quid  ?     cum  ceteri   non   modo   post  civitatem   datam,  sed 
etiam   post  legem  Papiam   aliquo  modo  in  eorum  munici- 
piorum  tabulas  Inrepserunt,  hie,  qui  ne  utitur  quidem  illis 
in   quibus  est  scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracliensem  esse    5 
voluit,  reicietur  ?    11.  Census  nostros  requiris  scilicet./  Est 
enim   obscurum  proximis  censoribus  hunc  cum  clarissimo 
imperatore  L.  Lucullo  apud  exercitum  fuisse  ;  superidribus, 
cum  e5dem  quaestore  fuisse  in  Asia ;  primis  lulio  et  Crasso 
)    nullam  populi  partem  esse  censam.     Sed  —  quoniam  census  10 
non  ius  civitatis  confifmat,  ac  tantum  modo  indicat  eum  qui 
sit  census  [ita]  se  iam  tum  gessisse  pro  cive  —  eis  tempori- 
bus  quibus  tu  criminaris  ne  ipsius  quidem  iudicio  in  civium 
Romanorum  iiire  esse  versatum,  et  testamentum  saepe  fecit 
nostris  legibus,  et  adiit  hereditates  civium  Romanorum,  et  15 
in  beneficiis  ad  aerarium  delatus  est  a  L.  Lucullo  pro  con- 
sule.      VI.    Quaere   argiimenta,  si   qusr'potes:    numquam 
enim  hie  neque  suo  neque  amicorum  iudicio  revincetur. 

Study  of  Letters  an  Indispensable  Relaxation. 

12.  Quaeres  a  nobis,  Grati,  cuf  tanto  opere  hoc  homine 
delectemur.     Quia  suppeditat  nobis  ubi  et  animus  ex  hoc  20 
forensi  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures  convicio  defessae  con- 
quiescant.     An  tii  existimas  aut  su'ppetere  nobis  pOsse  qupd 
cotidie  dicamus  in  tanta  varietate  rerum,  nisi  animos  nostros 
doctrina  excolamus ;  aut  ferre  animos  tantani  posse  conten- 
tidnem,  nisi  eos  doctrina  eadem  relaxemus  P^Ego  vero  fateor  25 
me  his  studiis  esse  deditum  :  ceteros  pudeat,  si  qui  se  ita 
litteris   abdiderunt  ut  nihil  possint  ex  els  neque  ad  com- 
munem  adferre  fructum,  neque  in  aspectum  lucemque  pro- 
ferre :  me  autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  iudices, 
ut  a  ntillius  umquam  me  tempore  aut  commodo  aut  otium  30 
meum  abstraxerit,  aut  voluptas  avocarit,  aut  denique  somnus 
retardarit?     13.  Qua  re,  quis  tandem  me  repreheud^t,  ^\x\. 
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quis  mihi  idre  suscenseat,  si,  quantum  ceteris  ad  suas  res 
obeundas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum  d^brand5s, 
quantum  ad  alias  voluptates  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  anim!  et 
corporis  conceditur  temporum,  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tem-' 

5  pestivis  conviviis,  quantum  denique  alveolo,  quantum  pilae, 
tantum  mihi  egomet  ad  haec  studia  recolenda  sump^ro? 
Atque  hoc  ideo  mihi  concedendum  est  m.agis,  quod  ex  his 
studiis  haec  quoque  crescit  5rati5  et  facultas  ;  quae,  quan- 
tacumque  in  me  est^  numquam  amicorumi  perjculjs  dej^uit. 

lo  Quae  si  cui  levior  videtur,  ilia  quidem  certe,  quae  summa 
sunt,  ex  quo  fonte  hauriam  sentio^^- 

Literature  a  Source  of  Moral  Strength. 

14.  Nam  nisi  nuiltorum  praeceptis  multisque  litteris  mihi 
ab  adulescentia  suasissem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  magno  opere 
expetendum  nisi    laudem   atque   honestatem,  in  ea  autem 

15  persequenda  omnis  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula  mor- 
tis atque  exsili  parvi  esse  diicenda,  numquam  me  pro  saliite 
vestra  in  tot  ac  tan  las  dimicatidnes  atque  in  hos  prdHigatu- 
runi  hominum  coticliiinos  impetiis  obiecissem.  Sed  pleni 
omnes  sunt  libri,  plenae  sapientium  voces,  plena  exemplorum 

20  vetustas  :  quae  iacerent  in  tenebris  omnia,  nisi  litterarum 
lumen  accederet.  Quam  miiltas  nobis  imagines — non  solum 
ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad  imitandum  —  fortissimdnim 
virorum  expresses  scrlptorcs  et  Graeci  etLatini  reliquerunt? 
Quas  ego  mihi  semper  in  administranda  re  publica  propo- 

25  nens,  aninuim  et  mentem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione  hominum 
excellentium  conformabam. 

All  Famous  Men  have  been  Devoted  to  Letters. 

VII.    15.  Quaeret  quispiam  :  ^Quid.'*  illi  ipsi  summi  viri, 

quorum  virtutes  litteris  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrinS,  quaro 

tu  effers  laudibus,  ejuditi  fuerunt?'      Difficile  esthpc  de 

30  omnibus  confirmare,  sed  tamen  est  certe  quod  respondeam. 
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Ego  multos  homines  excellent!  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et 
sine   doctrina    naturae    ipsius    habitu  prope    divino  per  se 
ips5s  et  moderates  et  gravis  exstitisse,  fateor:  etiam  illud 
adiungo,  saepius  ad  laudem   atque   virtutem  natpram  sine 
doctrina  qiiam  sine  .natura..Yaluisse  doctrlnanij/^tque  idem    5 
ego  contend©,  cum   ad   naturam   eximiam  atque   inlustrem. 
accesserit   ratio    quaedam    conformatioque    doctrinae,    tum 
illud  nescio  quid  praeclajum  ac  singulare  solere  exsistere. 
16.  Bjc  hoc  esse  hunc  numero,  quern  patres  nostri  viderunt, 
divinum  hominem  Africanum  ;  ex  hoc  C.  Laelium,  L.  P'urium,  10 
moderatissimos  homines  et  continentissimos ;  ex  hoc  fortis- 
simum  virum  et  illis  temporibus  doctissimum,  M.  Catonem 
ilium  senem  :  qui  profecto  si  nihil  ad  percipiendam  [colen- 
dam]  virtutem  litteris  adiuvarentur,  numquam  s6  ad  earum 
stadium  contulissent.     Quod  si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  osten-  15 
deretur,  et  si  ex  his  studiis  delectatio  s5la  peteretur,  tamen 
(ut  opinor)  hanc  animi  adversionem  humanissimam  ac  libera- 
lissimam  iudicaretis.     Nam  ceterae  neque  temporum  sunt 
neque  aetatum  omnium  neque  locorum  :  haec  studia  adules- 
centiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  20 
adversis  perfugium  ac  solacium  praebent,  delectant  domi, 
non   impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur, 
rusticantur.  y 

Great  Artists  are  of  Themselves  Worthy  of  Admiration. 

17.  Quod  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere  neque  sensu  nostro 
gustare  possemus,  tajnen  ea  mirarl  deberemus,  etiam  cum  25 
in  aliis  videremus.y/VlII.  Quis  nostrum  tarn  animo  agrcsti 
ac  duro  fuit,  ut  R5sci  morte  niipcr  non  commoveretur  ?  qui 
cum  esset  senex  mortuus,  tamen  propter  excellentem  artem 
ac  venustatem  videbatqr  omnino  morl  non  debuissc.  Ergo 
ille  corporis  motu  tantum  amorem  sibi  conciliarat  a  nobis  .50 
omnibus  :  nos  animorum  incredibilis  motus  celcritatemque 
ingeniorum  neglegemus?     18.  Quotiens  ego  \vutvc  MeVvv^rsx 
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vidi,  iiidices,  —  utar  enim  vestra  benignitate,  quoniam  me 
in  hoc  novo  genere  dicendi  tarn  diligenter  attenditis,  —  quo- 
tiens  ego  hunc  vidi,  cum  litteram  scripsisset  niillam,  magnum 
numerum  optimorum  versuum  de  eis  ipsis  rebus  quae  tum 
5  agerentur  dicere  ex  tempore  !  Quotiens  revocatum  eandem 
rem  dicere,  commutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis  I  Quae  vero 
adciirate  cogitateque  scripsisset,  ea  sic  vidi  probari,  ut  ad 
veterum  scriptorum  laudem  perveniret.  Hunc  ego  non  dili- 
gam?  non  admirer?  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem? 

The  Poet  Especially  Sacred. 

10  Atque  sic  a  summis  hominibus  eruditissimisque  accepi- 
mus,  ceterarum  rerum  studia  et  doctrina  et  praeceptis  et 
arte  con  stare :  poetam  natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribus 
cxcitari,  et  quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu  inflari.  Qua  re  suo 
iure  noster  ille  Ennius  sanctos  appellat  poetas,  quod  quasi 

15  deorum  aliquo  dono  atque  mtinere  commendati  nobis 
esse  videantur. /^9.  Sit  igitur,  iudices,  sanctum  apud  vos, 
hiimanissimos  liomines,  hoc  poetae  nomen,  quod  nulla  um- 
quam  barbaria  violavit.  Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respondent, 
l)estiae  sacpc  immanes  cantu  flectuntur  atque  c5nsistunt : 

20  nos,  instituti  rebus  optimis,  non  poetarum  voce  moveamur  ? 
Homerum  C'olophonii  civem  esse  dicunt  suum,  Chii  suum 
vindicant,  Salaminii  repetunt,  Smyrnael  vero  suuRi  esse  con- 
firmant,  itaque  etiam  deliibrum  eius  in  oppido  dedicaverunt : 
permulti  alii  praeterea  pugnant  inter  se  atque  contendunt.,. 

25  IX.  Ergo  illi  alienum,  quia  poeta  fuit,  post  mortem  etiam 
expetunt :  nos  hunc  vivum,  qui  et  voluntate  ct  legibus  noster 
est,  repudiabimus  ?  praesertim  cum  omne  5lim  studium  atque 
omne  ingenium  contulerit  Archias  ad  populi  Rdm^ni  gl5riam 
laudemque  celebrandam  ?     Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adulSscens 

30  attigit,  et  ipsi  illi  C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  haec  studia  vide- 
batur,  iucundus  fuit. 
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The  Poet  is  the  Herald  of  Fame. 
20.  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  tarn  aversus  a  Musis,  qui 
non  mandari  versibus  aeternum  suorum  laborum  facile 
praeconium  patiatur.  Themistoclem  ilium,  summum  Athe- 
nts  virum,  dixissc  aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  quaereretur,  quod 
acroama  aut  cuius  vocem  libentissime  audiret :  Eins,  a  quo 
sua  virtiis  opiinie  praedicareUir,  Itaque  ille  Marius  item 
eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cuius  ingenio  putabat  ea  quae 
gesserat  posse  eel ebrar  1^/21.   Mithridaticum  vero   bellum, 


mignum  atque  difficile  et  m  multa  varietate  terra  marique 
versatum,  totum  ab  hoc  expressum  est  qui  libri  non  modo  ic 
L,  LucullMm,  fortissimum  et  clanssimum  virum,  verum 
etiam  populi  Romam  nomen  inlustrant  I'opulus  enim 
Romanus  aperuit  LucuUo  imperante  Pontum  et  regiis 'quon- 
dam opibus  et  ipsa  natura  et  regione  \allaUim  :  populi 
Romani  exercitus  eodem  duce  non  maxima  manu  innu-  i; 
merabilis  Armeniorum  cupias  fudit  populi  Romani  laus 
est  urbem  amicissimam  Cj/ictnorum  eiusdcm  consilio  ex 
omni  impetu  regio  atque  totiub  belli  ore  ac  faucibus  erep- 
tam  esse  atque  servatara  nostra  semper  feretur  et  prac- 
diCtU)itur,   L.   LucuUu    dimicante,  cum    interfectts    Au,t\\iu.'a  1 
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depressa  hostium  classis,  et  incredibilis  apud  Tenedum 
pugna  ilia  iiavalis  :  nostra  sunt_  tropaea.  nostra  raonimenta, 
nostri  iriumphl.  Quae  quorum  ingeniis  efferuntur,  ab  eis 
populi  ROmanl  fama  celebratur,  22.  Cams  fuit  Africans 
S  superior!  noster  Ennius,  itaque  etiam  in  sepulcro  Scipionum 
pittatur  is  esse  constitutus  ex  marmore.  At  els  laudibus 
certe  non  solum  ipse  qui  laudatur,  sed  etiam  populi  Roman! 
nomen  ornatur.  In  caelum  huius  proavus  Cato  tollitur: 
magnus   houos  populi  Romani   rebus  adiungitur.      Omnes 

10  denique  ill!  Maximl,  Marcelli,  Fulvii,  jj'on  sine  communi 
omnium  nostrum  Inude  decoranturyOC  Ergo  ilium,  qui 
hauc  lijcerat,  Rudinum  hominem,  maiores  nostri  in  clvita- 
tem  recepcrunt  :  nOs  Imnc  Heracliensem,  multis  civitStibus 
e.xpetitum,  in  line  autem  Icgibus  constltiitum,  Ai  nostrS,  c!vi- 

15  talu  C-iciemus? 

Alexander  at  the  Tomb  of  Acbilles 

23.  Nam  s  qu  m  nortm  gloriae  fructum  putat  ex  Grae- 
cis  ver  1  us  ]  ere  p  q  im  e\  Lat  n  s,  veh  menter  errat : 
propter  a    |      I  f    le  a    e„     tur    n  on  n  bus  fere  gentibus, 


bus  ev  gu  s  sane  continentur  Qui  re  si 
;ss  nus  orb  s  terrae  region  bus  dSfiniuntur, 
;   quo  mi  uum  nostrarum  tela  pervenerint, 
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e5dem  gldriam  famamque  penetrare  :  quod  cum  ipsis  popu- 

lis   de  quorum  rebus  scribitur,  fhaec  ampla  sunt,  tum  eis 

certe,  qui  de  vita  gloriae  causa  aTmicaiitr?Ky  maximum  et 

periculorum  incitamentum  est  et  laborum.     24.  Quam  mul- 

t5s  script5res  rerum  suarum  magnus  lUe  Alexander  secum    5 

habuisse  dicitur  1     Atque  is  tamen,  cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis 

tumulum  astitisset :   O  fortunate  inquit  adulescenSy  qui  tuae 

virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  invhieris  I    Et  vere.     Nam  nisi 

Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  eius  contex- 

erat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset.      Quid  ?  noster  hie  Magnus,  lo 

qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit,  n5nne  Theophanem 

Mytilenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum  suarum,  in   contione  mili- 

tum  civitate  d5naviLj^t  nostri  illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac 

milites,  dulcedine  (fuadam  gloriae  commoti,  quasi  participes 

eiusdem  laudis,  magno  illud  clamore  approbaverunt  ?  15 

Many  would  have  been  Eager  to  Give  Archias  the  Citizenship. 

25.  Itaque,  credo,  si  civis  Roman  us  Archias  legibus  non 

esset,  ut  ab  aliquo  imperatore  civitate  d5naretur  perficere 

non  potuit.     Sulla  cum  Hispanos  donaret  et  Gallos,  credo 

hunc  petentem  repudiasset :  quem  nos  in  c5ntione  vidimus, 

cum  ei  libellum  malus  poeta  de  populo  subiecisset,  quod  20 

epigramma  in  eum  fecisset,  tantummodo  alternis  versibus 

Jongiusculis,  statim  ex  eis  rebus  quas  tunc  vendebat  iubere 

ci  praemium  tribui,  sed  ea  condicione,  ne  quid  postea  scri- 

^ret     Qui  sedulitatem  niali  poetae  duxerit  aliquo  tamen 

£l2£HliQ  dignaip,  hiiius  ingenium  et  virtutem  in  scribendo  25 

^t  copiam  non   expetisset  ?     26.  Quid  ?  a  Q.  Metello  Pio, 

Tamilian ssimo  su6,  qui  civitate  multds  donavit,  neque  per  se 

^cque  per  Liicullos  impetravisset  ?  qui  praesertim  usque  eo 

^Csuls  rebus  scribi  cuperet,  ut  etiam  Cordubae  natis  poetis, 

pingue  quiddam  sonantibus  atque  peregrinum,  tamen  auris  30 
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All  Men  Thirst  for  Glory. 

XI.  Nequc  enim  est  hoc  dissimulandum  (quod  obscurari 
non  potest)  sed  prae  nobis  ferendum :  trahimur  omnes 
studio  laudis,  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  gloria  ducitur. 
Ipsi  ill!  philosophi,  etiam  in  els  libellis  quos  de  contem- 
5  nenda  gloria  scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscrlbunt :  in  e5  ips5, 
in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitatemque  despiciunt,  praedicari 
de  se  ac  nominari  volunt.  27.  Decimus  quidem  Brutus, 
summus  vir  et  imperator,  Acci,  amicissimi  sui,  carminibus 
templorum    ac    monumentorum   aditus    exornavit    suorum. 

lo  lam  vero  ille,  qui  cum  Aet5lis  Ennio  comite  bellavit,  Ful- 
vius,  non  dubitavit  Martis  manubias  Musis  consecrare. 
Qua  re  in  qua  urbe  imperatores  prope  armati  po^tarum 
nomen  et  Musarum  delubra  coluerunt,  in  ea  non  debent 
togati    iudices   a   Musarum  honore   et   a   poetarum    salute 

15  abhorrere^ 

28.  Afque  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  iam  me  vobis,  iudices, 
indicabo,  et  de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriae,  nimis  acri  for- 
tasse  verum  tamcn  honesto,  vobis  c5nfitebor.  Nam  qu5s 
res   nos   in    consulate   nostr5   vobiscum   simul   pro   salute 

20  huiusce  imperi  et  pro  vita  civium  prdque  universa  re 
pUblica  gessimus,  attigit  hie  versibus  atque  inchoavit;  qui- 
bus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et  iucunda  visa  est,  hunc 
ad  perficiendum  adornavi.  Nullam  enim  virtus  aliam  mer- 
cedem    laborum    perlculorumque    desiderat,   praeter    banc 

25  laudis  et  gloriae  :  qua  quidem  detracta,  iudices,  quid  est 
quod  in  hoc  tam  exiguo  vitae  curriculo  [et  tarn  brevi]  tantis 
nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus?  29.  Certe  si  nihil  animus 
praesentiret  in  posterum,  et  si  quibus  regidnibus  vitae  spa- 
tium  circumscriptum  est,  eisdem  omnis  cogitationes  termi- 

30  naret  suas ;  nee  tantis  se  laboribus  frangeret,  neque  tot 
ciiris  vigil iisque  angeretur,  nee  totiens  de  ipsa  vita  dimi- 
caret.      Nunc   insidet  quaedam  in  optimd  quoque  virtiis, 
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quae  noctis  ac  dies  animum  gl5riae  stimulis  concitat,  atque 
admonet  non  cum  vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  comme- 
moratidnem  nominis  nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adae- 
quandam^^>^^ 

Literature  the  Most  Enduring  of  Monuments. 

XII.    30.  An  ver5  tam  parvi  animi  videamur  esse  omnes,    5 
qui  in  re  publica  atque  in  his  vitae  periculis  laboribusque 
versamur,  ut,  cum  usque  ad  extremum  spatium  nullum  tran- 
quillum  atque  otiosum  spiritum  duxerimus,  nobiscum  simul 
moritura,  omnia  arbitremur?     An  statuas  et  imagines,  non 
animdrum  simulacra  sed  corporum,  studiose  multi  summi  10 
homines   reliquerunt ;    consiliorum  relinquere  ac  virtutum 
nostrarum   effigiem  nonne  multo  malle   debemus,    summis 
ingeniis  expressam  et  politam  ?     Ego  ver5  omnia  quae  gere- 
bam,  iam  tum  in  gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbi- 
trabar  in  orbis  terrae  memoriam  sempiternam.     Haec  vero  15 
sive  §  me5  sensu  post  mortem  afutura  est  sive  —  ut  sapien- 
tissimi  homines  putaverunt  —  ad  aliquam  mei  partem  per- 
tinebit,    nunc    quidem    certe   cogitatione    quadam    speque 
delector. 

Archias  the  Poet  should  be  Protected  in  his  Rights. 

31.   Qua    re    conservate,    iudices,    hominem    pudore   eo,  20 
quern    amicorum    videtis    comprobari    cum   dignitate    tum 
etiam   vetustate ;    ingenio   autem    tanto,    quantum   id   con- 
venit   existimlrl,    quod   summorum   hominum   ingeniis   ex- 
petitum  esse  videatis ;   causa  vero  eius  modi,   quae  bene- 
ficio  ligis,  auctoritate  municipi,  testimonio  Luculli,  tabulis  25 
ilefelll  comprobetur/^Quae  cum  ita  sint,  petimus  a  vobis, 
iQdices,  si  qua  non  modo  humana,  verum  etiam  divina  in 
tantis  ingeniis  commendatio  debet  esse,  ut  eum  qui  vos,  qui 
vestros  imperatores,  qui  populi  Romani  res  gestas  semper 
ornSyit,  qui  etiam  his  recentibus  nostris  vestrisque  domes-  30 
ticis  periculis  aetemum  se  testimonium  laudis  daturum  es?.^ 
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profitetur,  estque  ex  eo  numero  qui  semper  apud  omnis 
sancti  sunt  habiti  itaque  diet!,  sic  in  vestram  accipiatis^ 
fidem,  ut  humanitate  vestra  levatus  potius  quam  acerbitate 
violatus  esse  videatur.  32.  Quae  de  causa  pro  mea  c5nsue- 
'  5  tudine  breviter  simpliciterque  dixi,  iudices,  ea  conf id5  pro- 
bata esse  omnibus.  Quae  autem  remota  a  mea  iudicialique 
consuetudine,  et  de  hominis  ingenio  et  communiter  de 
ipsius  studio  locutus  sum,  ea,  iudices,\^vobis  spero  esse  in 
bonam  partem  accepta  ;  ab  eo  qui  iudicium  exercet,  certo 
lo  scio. 
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SELECT    LETTERS    OF   CICERO 


I.    (Att.  : 


°-) 


A  friendly  and  somewhat  jocose  note  written  by  Cicero  (B.C.  59) 
at  Appii  Forum  while  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  his  villa  at  Formii. 
T,  Pomponiaa  Allicus,  a  wealthy  Roman  hanker,  was  Cicero's  most 
intimate  friend.  The  letters  lo  Alticus  cover  every  suhject  in  which 
Cicero  felt  an  inleresl,  from  the  fate  of  Ihe  republic  lo  the  choice  of 
words  in  composition.  Allicus  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order  —  the 
"capitalist  class"  among  the  Romans.  He  was  a  highly  cultivated 
man.  of  honorable  character,  and  deeply  interested  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  had  spent  much  lime  in  Greece  and  was  noted  for  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  language — hence 
his  sumame  "  the  Attic." 


CICERO   ATTICO    SAL. 

VOLO  ames  me^m  constartiam  :  ludos  Anti  spectare  non 
placet ;  est  enim  VTrtxroKoiKov,  cum  velim  vitare  otnnium 
tieliciaium  suspicionem,  repente  ava<fm.LveiT6<u.  non  solum  deli- 
clte.'sed  etiam  inepte  peregrin  an  tern  :  qua  re  usque  ad'Ho'cva,^ 
,69 
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Maias  te  in  Formiano  exspectab5.  Nunc  fac  ut  sciam  quo 
die  te  visuri  simus.  Ab  Appi  Foro,  hora  quarta.  Dederam 
aliam  paulo  ante  a  Tribus  Tabernis. 


II.    {Att,  2.  21.) 

This  letter  was  written  from  Rome  (B.C.  59)  shortly  before  Cicero's 
banishment.  Atticus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was  on  his  estate  in 
Epirus.  The  so-called  First  Triumvirate  was  in  power,  and  Caesar  had 
received  the  consulship  as  a  part  of  the  political  bargain  which  he  had 
made  with  Pompey  and  Crass  us.  His  colleague  Bibulus  was  in  vain 
attempting  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  plans.  Clodius, 
Cicero's  bitterest  enemy,  was  active,  and  Cicero  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  Pompey 's  protection  might  not  be  sufficient.  For  the  political 
situation  and  the  causes  of  Cicero's  banishment,  see  Life  of  Cicero^ 
Introduction,  pp.  xix-xx. 

Cicero  expresses  the  fear  that  the  course  of  the  "  Triumvirs  "  may 
lead  to  civil  war.  Pompey,  by  his  compact  with  Caesar,  has  alien- 
ated his  own  party.  His  popularity  is  waning.  He  has  lately  had  a 
mortifying  experience  in  a  public  assembly,  where  he  vainly  attempted 
to  reply  effectively  to  the  attacks  of  Bibulus.  Finally,  Cicero  expresses 
much  anxiety  as  to  his  own  prospects.  •. 

CICERO    ATTICO    SAL. 

De  re  piiblica  quid  ego  tibi  subtiliter?  Tota  periit  atque 
5  hoc  est  miserior  quam  reliquisti,  quod  turn  videbatur  eius 
modi  dominatio  civitatem  oppressisse,  quae  iucunda  esset 
multitudini,  bonis  autem  ita  molesta,  ut  tamen  sine  pernicie, 
nunc  repente  tanto  in  odio  est  omnibus,  ut  quorsus  eruptura 
sit  horreamus ;  nam  iracundiam  atque  intemperantiam  illo- 
10  rum  sumus  expert!,  qui  Catoni  irati  omnia  perdiderunt.  Sed 
ita  lenibus  uti  videbantur  venenis,  ut  posse  videremur  sine 
do! ore  interire  :  nunc  vero  sibilis  volgi,  serm5nibus  honesto- 
rum,  fremitu  Italiae  vereor  ne  exarserint. 

Equidem  sperabam,  ut  saepe  etiam  loqui  tecum  solebam, 
15  sic  orbem  rei  publicae  esse  conversum,  ut  vix  sonitum  audire 
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viz  impressam  oibitam  videre  posseraus,  et  fuisset  ita,  si 
homines  trlnsitum  temp^statis  exspectare  potuissent,  sed 
cum  diu  occults  suspirassent,  postea  iam  gemere,  ad  extre- 
mum  vero  loqui  omnes  et  clamire  coeperunt.  Itaque  ille 
amicus  noster,  insoiens  infamiae,  semper  in  laude  versatus, 
circumfluens  gloria,  deformatus  corpore,  fractus  animo,  quo 


se  conferat  nescit ;  progressum  praecipitem,  inconstantem 
reditum  videt;  bonos  inimtcos  habet,  improbos  ipsos  non 
ami  COS. 

Ac  vide  mollitiem  animi :  non  tenui  lacrimas,  cum  ilium  i 
a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Sextilis  vidi  de  edictis  Bibuli  contionantem  ; 
qui  antea  solitus  esset  iactare  se  magnificentissime  illo  in 
loco,  summo  cum  amore  popull,  cunctis  faventibus,  ut  iile 
turn  humilis,  ut  dSmissus  erat,  ut  ipse  etiam  sib\,  non  e\?, 
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solum,  qui  aderant,  displicebat !  O  spectaculum  uni  Crasso 
iucundum,  ceteris  non  item  !  Nam,  quia  deciderat  ex  astris, 
lapsus  quam  pfogressus  potius  videbatur,  et,  ut  Apelles,  si 
Venerem,  aut  Protogenes,  si  lalysum  ilium  suum  caeno  obli- 

5  tum  videret,  magnum,  credo,  acciperet  dolorem,  sic  ego  hunc 
omnibus  a  me  pictum  et  politum  artis  coloribus  subito 
deformatum  non  sine  magno  dolore  vidi. 

Quamquam  nemo  putabat,  propter  Clodianum  negotium, 
me  illi   amicum  esse  debere,   tamen  tantus  fuit  amor,  ut 

10  exhauriri  nulla  posset  iniuria.  Itaque  Archilochia  in  ilium 
edicta  Eibuli  populo  ita  sunt  iucunda,  ut  eum  locum,  ubi 
proponuntur,  prae  multitudine  eorum,  qui  legunt,  transire 
nequeamus,  ipsi  ita  acerba,  ut  tabescat  dolore,  mihi  meher- 
cule  molesta,  quod  et  eum,  quem  semper  dilexi,  nimis  excru- 

15  ciant,  et  timeo  tam  vehemens  vir  tamque  acer  in  ferro  et  tarn 
insuetus  contumeliae  ne  omni  animi  impetu  dolori  et  ira- 
cundiae  pareat. 

Bibuli  qui  sit  exitus  f uturus,  nescio ;  ut  nunc  res  se  habet, 
admirabili  gloria  est :  qui  cum  comitia  in  mensem  Octobrem 

20  distulisset,  quod  solet  ea  res  populi  voluntatem  offendere, 
putarat  Caesar  oratione  sua  posse  impelli  contionem,  ut  iret 
ad  Bibulum  ;  multa  cum  seditiosissime  diceret,  vocem  expri- 
mere  non  potuit.  Quid  quaeris  ?  Sentiunt  se  nullam  ullius 
partis  voluntatem  tenere;   eo  magis  vis  nobis  est  timenda. 

25  Clodius  inimicus  est  nobis ;  Pompeius  confirmat  eum  nihil 
esse  factiirum  contra  me :  mihi  periculosum  est  credere ;  ad 
resistendum  me  paro. 

Studia  spero  me  summa  habiturum  omnium  ordinum.     Te 
cum  ego  desidero,  tum  vero  res  ad  tempus  illud  vocat.     Plu- 

30  rimum  consili,  animi,  praesidi  denique  mihi,  si  te  ad  tempus 
videro,  accesserit.  Varro  mihi  satis  facit ;  Pompeius  loquitur 
divinitus.  Spero  nos  aut  cum  summa  gloria  aut  certe  sine 
molestia  discessurds.  Tu,  quid  agas,  quem  ad  modum  te 
oblectes,  quid  cum  Sicyoniis  egeris,  ut  sciam  cura. 
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III.    {Fam,  14.  I.) 

A  family  letter,  addressed  to  Cicero's  wife  Terentia,  his  daughter 
Tullia,  and  his  son  Marcus.  It  was  written  from  Dyrrachium,  B.C.  58, 
while  Cicero  was  in  exile.     See  Life  of  Cicero^  Introduction,  pp.  ix-xxi. 

TULLIUS    TERENTIAE    SUAE,    TULLIOLAE    SUAE, 
CICERONI    SUO    SALUTEM    DICIT. 

Et  litteris  multorum  et  sermone  omnium  perfertur  ad  me, 
incredibilem  tuam  virtutem  et  fortitudinem  esse  teque  nee 
animi  neque  corporis  laboribus  defatigari.  Me  miserum  !  te 
ista  virtute,  fide,  probitate,  humanitate  in  tantas  aerumnas 
propter  me  incidisse !  Tulliolamque  nostram,  ex  quo  patre  5 
tantas  voluptates  capiebat,  ex  eo  tantos  percipere  lucttis  ! 
Nam  quid  ego  de  Cicerone  dicam  ?  qui  cum  primum  sapere 
coepit,  acerbissimos  dolores  miseriasque  percepit.  Quae  si, 
tu  ut  scribis,  fato  facta  putarem,  ferrem  paulo  facilius,  sed 
omnia  sunt  mea  culpa  commissa,  qui  ab  eis  me  amari  puta-  10 
bam,  qui  invidebant,  eos  non  sequebar,  qui  petebant. 

Quod  si  nostris  consiliis  Osi  essemus  neque  apud  nos  tan- 
tum  valuisset  sermo  aut  stultorum  amicorum  aut  improbo- 
rum,  beatissimi  viveremus  :  nunc,  quoniam  sperare  nos  amici 
iubent,  dabd  operam,  ne  mea  valetudo  tuo  labori  desit.  Res  15 
quanta  sit,  intellego,  quantoque  fuerit  facilius  manere  domi 
quam  redire ;  sed  tamen,  si  omnis  tribunes  pi.  habemus,  si 
Lentulum  tam  studiosum,  quam  videtur,  si  vero  etiam  Pom- 
peium  et  Caesarem,  non  est  desperandum. 

De  familia,  quo  mod5  placuisse  scribis  amicis,  faciemus ;  20 
de  loco,  nunc  quidem  iam  abiit  pestilentia,  sed  quam  diu  fuit, 
me  non  attigit.  Plancius,  homo  officiosissimus,  me  cupit 
esse  secum  et  adhtic  retinet.  Ego  volebam  loco  magis 
deserto  esse  in  Epiro,  quo  neque  Hispo  veniret  nee  milites, 
sed  adhuc  Plancius  me  retinet ;  sperat  posse  fieri,  ut  mecum  25 
in  Italiam  decedat :  quem  ego  diem  si  videro  et  si  in  vestrum 
complexum  ven^ro  ac  si  et  \o^  et  me  ipsum  lecui^eiaxo^ 
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satis  magnum  mihi  fructum  videbor  percepisse  et  vestrae 
pietatis  et  meae.  Pisonis  humanitas,  virtus,  amor  in  omnis 
nos  tantus  est,  ut  nihil  supra  possit :  utinam  ea  res  ei  volup- 
tatl  sit !  Gloriae  quidem  video  fore. 
5  De  Q.  fratre  nihil  ego  te  accusavi,  sed  v5s,  cum  praesertim 
tarn  pauci  sitis,  volui  esse  quam  coniunctissimos.  Quibus  me 
voluisti  agere  gratias,  egi  et  me  a  te  certiorem  factum  esse 
scripsi.  Quod  ad  me,  mea  Terentia,  scribis  te  vicum  vendi- 
turam,  quid,  obsecro  te,  —  me  miserum  I  —  quid  futurum  est? 

lo  Et,  si  nos  premet  eadem  fortuna,  quid  puero  misero  fiet? 
Non  queo  reliqua  scribere  —  tanta  vis  lacrimarum  est,  — 
neque  te  in  eundem  fletum  adducam. 

Tantum  scribo :  si  erunt  in  officio  amici,  pecunia  non  deerit; 
si  non  erunt,  tiiefficere  tua  pecunia  non  poteris.    Per  fortunas 

15  miseras  nostras,  vide,  ne  puerum  perditum  perdamus.  Cui 
si  aliquid  erit,  ne  egeat,  mediocri  virtute  opus  est  et  mediocri 
fortuna,  ut  cetera  consequatur.  Fac  valeas  et  ad  me  tabella- 
rios  mittas,  ut  sciam,  quid  agatur  et  vos  quid  agatis.  Mihi 
omnino  iam  brevis  exspectatio  est.     Tulliolae  et  Ciceroni 

20  salutem  die.     Valete.     D.  a.  d.  vi.  K.  Decemb.  Dyrrachi. 
Dyrrachium    veni,   quod   et  libera   civitas   est  et  in   me 
officiosa  et  proxima  Italiae ;   sed  si  offendet  me  loci  cele- 
britas,  alio  me  conferam,  ad  te  scribam. 

IV.    {Att,  3.  27.) 

A  hasty  note,  written  at  Dyrrachium,  when  Cicero's  immediate 
recall  from  exile  seemed  unlikely,  and  begging  Atticus  to  help  him  and 
to  protect  his  family.  The  precise  occasion  of  the  letter  is  unknown ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  affray  of  Jan.  25,  B.C.  57,  when  Clodius  by  mob 
violence  prevented  the  passing  of  a  law  recalling  Cicero. 

CICERO    ATTICO    SAL. 

Ex  tuis  litteris  et  ex  re  ipsa  nos  funditus  perisse  video : 
25  te  oro  ut,  quibus  in  rebus  tui  mei  indigebunt,  nostris  miseriis 
ne  desis ;  ego  te,  ut  scribis,  cito  videb5. 


To  Lentulus  i/S 

V.    (Fam,  I.  6.) 

B.C.  56.  Between  this  letter  and  the  preceding  came  Cicero*s  tri- 
umphant return  from  exile  (by  a  law  passed  Aug.  4,  B.C.  57) :  see  Life 
of  Cicero,  Introduction,  p.  xxi.  The  Lentulus  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed  (P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther)  was  consul  when  Cicero 
was  recalled.  He  was  now  proconsul  in  Cilicia.  He  had  been  eager 
for  the  office  of  restoring  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  XII  (Auletes), 
father  of  Cleopatra,  whose  subjects  had  driven  him  out,  but  the  busi- 
ness had  dragged  along  at  Rome,  and  Lentulus  was  mortified  by  having 
the  commission  withdrawn  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  Ptolemy 
was  restored  by  Gabinius,  B.C.  55. 

Cicero  expresses  his  regret  at  the  turn  which  the  affair  is  taking, 
and  declares  that  Lentulus  has  not  been  fairly  treated.  He  refers  to 
his  own  exile  and  finds  some  consolation  for  I^entulus  in  remembering 
how  that  ended  in  increased  honor.  lie  urges  Gabinius  to  endure  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  with  fortitude  and  dignity.  In  closing,  Cicero 
promises  to  stand  by  his  correspondent  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The 
letter  is  full  of  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  skilfully  expressed. 

M.    CICERO    S.    D.    P.    LENTULO    PROCOS. 

Quae  gerantur,  accipies  ex  Pollione,  qui  omnibus  nego- 
tiis  non  ititerfuit  solum,  sed  praefuit.  Me  in  summ5  dolore, 
quem  in  tuis  rebus  capio,  maxime  scilicet  consolatur  spes, 
quod  valde  suspicor  fore,  ut  infringatur  hominum  improbitas 
et  consiliis  tuorum  amicorum  et  ipsa  die,  quae  debilitat  5 
cogitationes  et  inimicorum  et  proditorum  tuorum.  Facile 
secundo  loco  me  consdlatur  recordatio  meorum  temporum, 
quorum  imaginem  video  in  rebus  tuis ;  nam  ets!  minore  in 
re  violatur  tua  dignitas  quam  mea  adflicta  est,  tamen  est 
tanta  similitudo,  ut  sperem  te  mihi  ignoscere,  si  ea  non  10 
timuerim,  quae  ne  tu  quidem  umquam  timenda  duxisti.  Sed 
praesta  te  eum,  qui  mihi  a  teneris,  ut  Graeci  dicunt,  ungui- 
culis  es  cognitus :  inlustrabit,  mihi  crede,  tuam  amplitudi- 
nem  hominum  iniuria.  A  me  omnia  summa  in  te  studia 
officiaque  exspecta ;  non  fallam  opinionem  tuam.  \<j 
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VL    {Fam,  7.  i.) 

Cicero  has  observed  that  his  friend  Marius  did  not  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  Pompey*s  Theatre  and  his  temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  writes 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  superiority  to  vulgar  fashion  (see  Letter  I.), 
lie  expresses  the  hope  that  it  was  not  ill  health  that  kept  his  friend 
away  and  gives  a  lively  criticism  of  the  performances,  which  had 
offended  him  by  their  ostentation  and  brutality.  The  celebration  here 
described  took  place  in  B.C.  55.  It  lasted  for  several  days  and  eclipsed 
anything  of  the  kind  that  the  Romans  had  ever  seen.  The  theatre, 
which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  the  first  Roman  theatre  to  be 
built  of  stone  and  held  forty  thousand  spectators. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  C.  Marius  except  what  is  contained  in 
Cicero's  four  letters  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  wealth 
and  of  cultivated  tastes,  whose  delicate  health  forced  him  to  live  in 
retirement  on  his  estates  in  the  country. 

•M.  CICERO  S.   D.  M.  MARIO. 

Si  te  dolor  aliqui  corporis  aut  infirmitas  valetudinis  tuae 
tenuit,  quo  minus  ad  ludos  venires,  fortunae  magis  tiibu5 
quam  sapientiae  tuae;  sin  haec,  quae  ceteri  mirantur, 
contemn  en  da  duxisti  et,  cum  per  valetudinem  posses,  venire 
5  tamen  noluisti,  utrumque  laetor,  et  sine  dolore  corporis  te 
fuisse  et  animo  valuisse,  cum  ea,  quae  sine  causa •  mirantur 
alii,  neglexeris ;  modo  ut  tibi  constiterit  fructus  oti  tul,  quo 
quidem  tibi  perfrui  mirifice  licuit,  cum  esses  in  ista  amoeni- 
tate  paene  solus  relictus. 

10  Neque  tamen  dubito  quin  tu  in  illo  cubiculo  tuo,  ex  quo 
tibi  Stabianum  perforasti  et  patefecisti  Misenum,  per  eos 
dies  matutina  tempora  lectiunculis  consumpseris,  cum  illi 
interea,  qui  te  istic  reliquerunt,  spectarent  communis  mimos 
semisomni.     Reliquas  vero  partis  diei  tu  consumebas  eis 

15  delectationibus,  quas  tibi  ipse  ad  arbitrium  tuum  compa- 
raras ;  nobis  autem  erant  ea  perpetienda,  quae  Sp.  Maecius 
probavisset. 

Omnino,  si  quaeris,  ludi  adparatissimi,  sed  non  tui  stoma- 
chi ;  coniecturam  enim  facio  de  meo :  nam  primum  honoris 


To  M.  Marius 
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causS  in  scaenam  redierant  ei,  quos  ego  honoris  causa 
de  scaena  decesse  arbitrabar ;  deliciae  vero  tuae,  noster 
Aesopus,  eius  modi  fuit,  ut  ei  desinere  per  omnis  homines 
liceret  Is  iurare  cum  coepisset,  vox  eum  defecit  in  illo 
loco  '  si  sciens  fallo.*  Quid  tibi  ego  alia  narrem  ?  nosti 
enim  reliquos  Itidos,  qui  ne  id  quidem  leporis  habuerunt, 
quod  Solent  mediocres  ludi ;  adparatus  enim  spectatio  tolle- 
bat  omnem  hilaritatem,  quo  quidem  adparatii  ndn  dubito 
quin  animo  aequissimo  carueris :    quid  enim  deleclationis 


habent  sescenti  muli  in  Clytaemnestra  ?  aut  in  Equo  Tro-  k 
iano  crSterrarum  tria  miiia  ?    aut  armatura  varia  peditStus 
et  equit^tus  in  aliqua  pQgna  ?  quae  popularem  admiratiunem 
habuerunt,  delectationem  tibi  nullam  attulissent. 

Quod  sT  tu  per  eos  dies  operam  dedisti  Protogeni  tuo,  dum 
modo  is  tibi  quidvis  potius  quam  orationes  meas  legerit,  ne  1; 
tu  haud  paulo  plus  quam  quisquam  nostrum  deleclationis 
habuisti ;  non  enim  ti  puto  Graecos  aut  Oscos  ludos  deside- 
risse,   praesertim    cum  Oscos    ludos  vel   in    servatu  \e&t^o 
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spectare  possis,  Graecos  ita  non  ames,  ut  ne  ad  villain  quidem 
tuam  via  Graeca  ire  soleas.  Nam  quid  ego  te  athletas  putem 
desiderare,  qui  gladiatores  contempseris  ?  In  quibus  ipse 
Pompeius  confitetur  se  et  operam  et  oleum  perdidisse. 
5  Reliquae  sunt  venationes  binae  per  dies  quinque,  magni- 
ficae  —  nemo  negat,  —  sed  quae  potest  homini  esse  polito 
delectatio,  cum  aut  homo  imbecillus  a  valentissima  bestia 
laniatur  aut  praeclara  bestia  venabulo  transverberatur?  quae 
tamen,  si  videnda  sunt,  saepe  vidisti;  neque  nos,  qui  haec 

10  spectamus,  quicquam  novi  vidimus.  Extremus  elephantorum 
dies  fuit,  in  quo  admirati5  magna  volgi  atque  turbae,  delec- 
tatio nulla  exstitit :  quin  etiam  misericordia  quaedam  c5nse- 
cuta  est  atque  opinio  eius  modi,  esse  quandam  illi  beluae 
cum  genere  humano  societatem. 

15  His  ego  tamen  diebus  [ludis  scaenicis],  ne  forte  videar  tibi 
n5n  modo  beatus,  sed  liber  omnino  fuisse,  dirupi  me  paene 
in  iudicio  Galli  Canini,  familiaris  tui.  Quod  si  tarn  facilem 
populum  haberem,  quam  Aesopus  habuit,  libenter  meher- 
cule    artem    desinerem    tecumque   et  cum  similibus   nostri 

20  viverem ;  nam  me  cum  antea  taedebat,  cum  et  aetas  et 
ambitio  me  hortabatur  et  licebat  denique,  quem  nolebam, 
non  defendere,  turn  vero  hoc  tempore  vita  nulla  6st;  neque 
enim  fructum  ullum  laboris  exspecto,  et  cogor  non  numquam 
homines  non  optime  de  me  meritos  rogatu  eorum,  qui  bene 

25  meriti  sunt,  defendere. 

Itaque  quaero  causas  omnis  aliquando  Vivendi  arbitratfl 
meo,  teque  et  istam  rationem  oti  tui  et  laudo  vehementer  et 
probo,  quodque  nos  minus  intervisis,  hoc  fer5  animo  aequi- 
ore,  quod,  si  Romae  esses,  tamen  neque  n5s  lepore  tuo  neque 

30  te  —  si  qui  est  in  me  —  meo  frui  liceret  propter  molestissimas 
occupationes  meas ;  quibus  si  me  relaxaro  —  nam,  ut  plane 
exsolvam,  non  postulo,  —  te  ipsum,  qui  multos  annos  nihil 
aliud  commentaris,  docebo  profecto,  quid  sit  humaniter 
vivere. 


To  Ancharius  i/g 

Tu  modo  istam  imbecillitatem  valetudinis  tuae  sustenta  et 
tuere,  ut  facis,  ut  nostras  villas  obire  et  mecum  simul  lecti- 
cula  concursare  possis.  Haec  ad  te  pluribus  verbis  scripsi 
quam  sole5,  non  oti  abundantia,  sed  am  oris  erga  te,  quod 
me  quadam  epistula  subinvitaras,  si  memoria  tenes,  ut  ad  5 
te  aliquid  eius  modi  scriberem,  quo  minus  te  praetermisisse 
ludos  paeniteret.  Quod  si  adsecutus  sum,  gaudeo ;  sin 
minus,  hoc  me  tamen  consolor,  quod  posthac  ad  ludos 
venies  ndsque  vises  neque  in  epistulis  relinques  meis 
spem  aliquam  delectation  is  tuae.  10 

VII.  {Fam,  13.  40.) 

B«c.  55.  Q.  Ancharius  was  proconsul  in  Macedonia.  Little  is  known 
of  the  young  men  for  whom  Cicero  wrote  this  note,  which  is  here  given 
as  a  good  specimen  of  a  letter  of  introduction. 

M.    CICERO    S.    D.    Q.    ANCHARIO    Q.    F.    PROCOS. 

L.  et  C.  Aurelios  L.  filios,  quibus  et  ipsis  et  patre  eorum, 
viro  optimo,  familiarissime  utor,  commendo  tibi  maiorem  in 
modum,  adulescentis  omnibus  optimis  artibus  ornatos,  meos 
pernecessarios,  tua  amicitia  dignissimos.  Si  iilla  mea  apud 
te  commendati5  valuit,  quod  scio  multas  plurimum  valuisse,  15 
haec  ut  valeat,  rogo.  Quod  si  eos  honorifice  liberaliterque 
tractaris,  et  tibi  gratissimos  optimosque  adulescentis 
adiunxeris  et  mihi  gratissimum  feceris. 

VIII.  {Fam,  7.  10.) 

B.C.  54.  C.  Trebatius  Testa  was  a  jurisconsult  of  about  thirty-five, 
whom  Cicero  had  befriended.  He  was  at  this  time  with  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  whither  Cicero  had  despatched  him,  in  this  same  year,  with  a 
warm  letter  of  recommendation,  which  had  ensured  him  a  favorable 
reception,  for  Cicero  was  now  on  good  terms  with  Caesar.  Campaigning 
was  not  to  the  city  lawyer's  taste,  and  Cicero  seems  to  have  feaiied  \.\v^\. 
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he  would  return  without  making  his  fortune.  His  bantering  letters  were 
successful,  however,  and  Trebatius  came  back  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  lived  to  become  very  distinguished  as  a  jurist  in  the  Augustan 
age.     Horace  addressed  one  of  his  Satires  to  him. 

CICERO    S.  D.  TREBATIO. 

Legi  tuas  litteras,  ex  quibus  intellexi  te  Caesari  nostro 
valde  iure  consultum  videri :  est  quod  gaudeas  te  in  ista  loca 
venisse,  ubi  aliquid  sapere  viderere.  Quod  si  in  Britanniam 
quoque  profectus  esses,  profecto  nemo  in  ilia  tanta  insula 
5  peritior  te  fuisset.  Verum  tamen  —  rideamus  licet;  sum 
enim  a  te  invitatus  —  subinvideo  tibi,  ultro  te  etiam  arces- 
situm  ab  eo,  ad  quem  ceteri,  non  propter  superbiam  eius, 
sed  propter  occupationem,  adspirare  non  possunt.  Sed  tu 
in    ista  epistula  nihil   mihi .  scripsisti  de   tuis  rebus,   quae 

lo  mehercule  mihi  non  minori  curae  sunt  quam  meae. 

Valde  metuo  ne  frigeas  in  hibernis  ;  quam  ob  rem  camino 
luculent5  utendum  censeo — idem  Mucio  et  Manilio  placebat, 
—  praesertim  qui  sagis  non  abundares  :  quamquam  vos  nunc 
istic  satis  calere  audio ;  quo  quidem  nuntio  valde  mehercule 

15  de  te  timueram.  Sed  tu  in  re  militari  mult5  es  cautior  quam 
in  advocationibus,  qui  neque  in  Oceano  natare  volueris,  stu- 
diosissimus  homo  natandi,  neque  spectare  essedarios,  quem 
antea  ne  andabata  quidem  defraudare  poteramus.  Sed  iam 
satis  iocati  sumus. 

20  Ego  de  te  ad  Caesarem  quam  diligenter  scripserim,  tute 
scis  ;  quam  saepe,  ego.  Sed  mehercule  iam  intermiseram, 
ne  viderer  liberalissimi  hominis  meique  amantissimi  volun- 
tatl  erga  me  diffidere  ;  sed  tamen  eis  litteris,  quas  proxime 
dedi,  putavi  esse  hominem  commonendum.     Id  feci:  quid 

25  profecerim,  facias  me  velim  certiorem  et  simul  de  t5to  statu 
tuo  consiliisque  omnibus ;  scire  enim  cupio  quid  agas,  quid 
exspectes,  quam  longum  istum  tuum  discessum  a  nobis  futu- 
rum  putes. 


To  Marcellus  i8i 

Sic  enim  tibi  persuadeas  velim,  unum  mihi  esse  solatium, 
qua  re  facilius  possim  pati  te  esse  sine  nobis,  si  tibi  esse  id 
emolumento  sciam ;  sin  autem  id  n5n  est,  nihil  duobus  nobis 
est  stultius:  me,  qui  te  non  Romam  attraham,  te,  qui  non 
hue  advoles.  Una  mehercule  nostra  vel  severa  vel  iocosa  5 
congressio  pluris  erit  quam  non  modo  hostes,  sed  etiam  fra- 
tres  nostri  Haedui.  Qua  re  omnibus  de  rebus  fac  ut  quam 
primum  sciam  : 

aut  consolando  aut  consilio  aut  re  iuvero. 

IX.    {Fam,  15.  II.) 

This  letter  was  written  from  Cilicia  (B.C.  50)  just  before  the  Civil  War 
hroke  out.  Cicero  had  finished  his  provincial  administration  in  Cilicia 
and  was  about  to  return  home.  He  had  hoped  for  a  triumph,  but  in 
vain.  The  Senate  voted  him  the  honor  of  a  supplicatio  (or  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods),  and  in  this  letter  he  thanks  Marcellus;  the  consul,  for 
exerting  himself  to  procure  him  this  tribute  of  respect.  This  was 
C.  Marcellus,  cousin  of  Cicero's  friend  M.  Marcellus  (in  whose  behalf 
the  oration  Pro  M.  Mar  cello  was  delivered). 

M.  CICERO    IMP.    S.    D.    C.    MARCELLO    COS. 

Quantae   curae  tibi  meus    honos   fuerit   et   quam    idem  10 
exstiteris  consul  in  me  drnando  et  amplificandd,  qui  fueras 
semper  cum  parentibus  tuis  et  cum  tota  domo,  etsi  res  ipsa 
loquebatur,   cognovi   tamen    ex    medrum    omnium    litteris ; 
itaque  nihil  est  tantum,  quod  ego  non  tua  causa  debeam 
facturusque  sim  studiose  ac  libenter.     Nam  magni  interest  15 
cui  debeas ;    debere    autem    nemini   malui  quam   tibi,   cui 
me  cum   studia   communia,   beneficia   paterna  tuaque  iam 
ante  coniunxerant,  tum  accedit  mea  quidem  sententia  maxi- 
mum vinculum,  quod  ita  rem  publicam  geris  atque  gessisti, 
qua  mihi   carius  nihil   est,   ut,   quantum    tibi  omnes    boni  20 
debeant,    quo   minus    tantundem    ego    unus    debeam,    non 
recusem.     Quam    ob   rem   tibi  velim   ei   sint   exitus,  c\\xo?» 
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mereris  et  quos  fore  confido :  ego,  si  me  navigatio  non 
mprabitur,  quae  iticurrebat  in  ipsos  etesias,  propediem  te, 
ut  spero,  videbo. 

X.    (Fam,  1 6.  ii.) 

Cicero  had  returned  from  his  Cilician  proconsulship  in  B.C.  50,  reach- 
ing Brundisium  Nov.  25.  This  letter  was  written  Jan.  12,  B.C.  49.  He 
had  not  yet  entered  Rome,  but  was  outside  the  walls,  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  triumph  which  he  desired  in  recognition 
of  his  victories  over  certain  mountaineers. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  M.  TuUius  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman  and 
secretary,  who  had  been  with  him  in  Asia  and  had  fallen  sick  on  the 
way  back  and  was  now  at  Patrae.  Tiro  was  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  and  the  relations  between  him  and  his  patron  were  very  honorable 
to  both.  lie  survived  Cicero  and  is  thought  to  have  been  active  in 
collecting  and  arranging  his  works,  particularly  his  correspondence. 

The  great  Civil  War  had  just  broken  out  and  Cicero  was  vacillating, 
while  both  Caesar  and  Pompey  made  efforts  to  secure  his  support.  He 
did  not  actually  set  out  to  join  the  Pompeian  party  until  June  of  this 
year.     See  Life  of  Cicero^  Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 

ITTLLIUS    ET   CICERO,    TERENTIA,   TULLIA,    Q.  Q. 
TIRONI    SAL.    PLURIMAM    DIG. 

Etsi  opportunitatem  operae  tuae  omnibus  locis  desidero, 
5  tamen  non  tarn  mea  quam  tua  causa  doleo  te  non  valere ; 
sed  quoniam  in  quartanam  conversa  vis  est  morbi  —  sic 
enim  scribit  Curius,  —  sper5  te  diligentia  adhibita  iam  fir- 
miorem  fore.  Modo  fac,  id  quod  est  humanitatis  tuae,  ne 
quid  aliud  cures  hoc  tempore,  nisf  ut  quam  commodissime 
10  convalescas.  Non  ignoro,  quantum  ex  desiderio  labores  ;  sed 
erunt  omnia  f acilia,  si  valebis.  Festinare  te  n5lo,  ne  nauseae 
molestiam  suscipias  aeger  et  periculose  hieme  naviges. 

Ego  ad  urbem  access!  pr.  Non.  Ian.     Obviam  mihi  sic 

est  proditum,  ut  nihil  possit  fieri  ornatius ;  sed   incidl  in 

15  ipsam  flammam  civilis  discordiae  vel  potius  belli,  cui  cum 


MARK  ANTONY. 


To  his  Family 


■S3 


cuperem  mederi  et,  ut  arbitror,  possem,  cupiditatSs  certo- 
nrni  hominum  —  nam  ex  utraque  parte  sunt  qui  pQgnSre 
cupiant —  impedimento  mihi  fuerunt.  Omnino  et  ipse  Cae- 
sar, amicus  noster,  minacis  ad  senatum  et  acerbas  litteras 
miserat,  et  erat  adhuc  impud€ns,  qui  exercitum  et  provin- 
ciam  invito  seniltii  teneret,  et  Curio  meus  illuin  incitabat. 
Antonius  quidem  noster  et  Q.  Cassias,  niilla  vi  expulsi,  ad 
Caesarem  cum  Curione  profecti  erant,  postea  quam  senatus 
consulibus,  praetoribiis,  tribunis  pi.  et  nobis,  qui  pro  coss, 
sumus,  negotium  dederat  ut  cOraremus  ne  quid  res  pilblica  i 
detrlmenti  caperet. 

Numquam    maiore    in    periculo    civitas   fuit ;    numquam 
improbi    cives   habuerunt    paratiorem    ducei 


h5c  quoque  parte  diligentissime  comparatur;  id  fit  aucto- 
ritate  et  studio  Pompei  nostri,  qui  Caesarem  sero  coepit  15 
timSre.  Nobis  inter  has  turbas  senatus  tamen  frequens 
flagitivit  triumphum  ;  sed  Lentulus  consul,  quo  ralius 
suura  beneficium  face  ret,  simul  at  que  expedisset  quae 
essent  necessaria  de  re  piiblica,  dixit  se  relaturum,  nos 
agimus  nihil  cupide  eoque  est  nostra  pluris  auctoritas.  lo 
Italian  regiones  discriptae  sunt,  quam  quisque  partem  tue- 
retur:  nos  Capuam  siimpsiraus.     Haec  te  scire  volui. 

Til  etiam  atque  etiam  cura  ut  valeas  litterasque  ad  m€ 
inictas,  quotienscumque  habebis  cui  des.  Etiam  atque  etiam 
vale.     1).  pr.  Idiis  Ian.  t\ 
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XI.  {Fam.  14.  14.) 

Written  at  Minturnae,  Jan.  23,  B.C.  49.  Between  this  letter  and  the 
preceding,  Caesar  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  Pompey  and  his  party, 
including  the  Senate,  had  abandoned  the  city.  Cicero  is  on  his  way  to 
Capua ;  his  family  are  in  Rome. 

TULLIUS  TERENTIAE  ET  PATER  TULLIAE,  DUABUS 

ANIMIS  SUIS,  ET  CICERO  MATRI   OPTIMAE, 

SUAVISSIMAE  SORORI  S.  P.  D. 

Si  vos  valetis,  nos  valemus.  Vestrum  iam  consilium  est, 
non  solum  meum,  quid  sit  vobis  faciendum.  Si  ille  Romam 
modeste  venturus  est^  recte  in  praesentia  domi  esse  potestis ; 
sin  homo  amens  diripiendam  urbem  daturus  est,  vereor  ut 
5  Dolabella  ipse  satis  n5bis  prodesse  possit.  Etiam  illud 
metuo,  ne  iam  intercludamur,  ut,  cum  velitis  exire,  non 
liceit.  Reliquum  est,  quod  ipsae  optime  considerabitis, 
vestri  similes  feminae  sintne  Romae ;  si  enim  non  sunt, 
videndum  est  ut  honeste  vos  esse  possitis. 

10  Quo  modo  quidem  nunc  se  res  habet,  mode  ut  haec  n5bis 
loca  tenere  liceat,  bellissime  vel  mecum  vel  in  nostris  prae- 
dils  esse  poteritis.  Etiam  illud  verendum  est,  ne  brevi  tem- 
pore fames  in  urbe  sit.  His  de  rebus  velim  cum  Pomponio, 
cum  Camillo,  cum  quibus  vobis  videbitur,  consideretis,  ad 

15  summam  animo  forti  sitis.  Labienus  rem  meliorem  fecit; 
adiuvat  etiam  Piso,  quod  ab  urbe  discedit  et  sceleris  con- 
demnat  generum  suum.  Vos,  meae  carissimae  animae,  quam 
saepissime  ad  me  scribite  et  vos  quid  agatis  et  quid  istic 
agatur.     Quintus  pater  et  filius  et  Rufus  v5bis  s.  d.    Valete. 

20  VIII.  Kal.,  Minturnis. 

XII.  {Aft.  8.  II.  c.) 

Written  at  Canusium  in  Apulia,  Feb.  20,  B.C.  49.  Caesar  had  over- 
run Picenum  and  had  laid  siege  to  Corfinium  (February  13  or  14),  which 
was  held  for  Pompey  by  I^.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cato's  brother-in-law. 
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Domidus  sent  to  Pompey  for  aid,  which  Pompey  refused,  ordering 
Domitius  to  evacuate  the  city  and  come  to  his  own  headquarters  at 
Luceria,  in  northern  Apulia.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  determined  to 
abandon  Italy,  sail  to  Epirus,  and,  when  he  had  gathered  a  sufficient 
force,  to  return  and  resume  hostilities.  Accordingly  he  left  Luceria  and 
set  out  for  Brundisium  (Brindtst)^  the  usual  port  of  departure  for  Greece 
and  the  East. 

The  present  letter  was  written  at  Canusium,  on  the  way  from  Luceria 
to  Brundisium.  It  is  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Formiae  (February  1 5)  in 
which  Cicero  informs  Pompey  of  recent  events  in  that  region,  and 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  coast  can  be  held,  but  adds  that  if  Pompey 
wishes  to  concentrate  all  his  forces,  he  is  willing  to  join  him  at  once. 
Before  receiving  this  reply  of  Pompey*s,  Cicero  had  actually  set  out, 
but  the  activity  of  Caesar  cut  off  all  access  to  Pompey,  and  he  retired  to 
Formiae.     See  the  next  letter. 

CN.  MAGNUS  PROCOS.  S.  D.  M.  CICERONI  IMP. 

S.  V.  b.  e.  Tuas  litteras  libenter  legi ;  recdgnovi  enim 
tuam  pristinam  virtutem  etiam  in  salute  communi.  Consules 
ad  eum  exercitum,  quern  in  Apulia  habul,  venerunt.  Magn5 
opere  te  hortor,  pr5  tuo  singular!  perpetuoque  studio  in  rem 
publicam,  ut  te  ad  nos  conferas,  ut  communi  consilio  rei  s 
publicae  adflictae  opem  atque  auxilium  feramus.  Censeo, 
via  Appia  iter  facias  et  celeriter  Brundisium  venias. 

XIII.    {Att,  8.  II.  D.) 

Written  at  Formiae,  Feb.  27,  B.C.  49.  In  the  first  part  of  the  letter 
Cicero  explains  his  failure  to  join  Pompey.  He  had  started  from 
Formiae  for  Luceria.  On  reaching  Teanum,  in  northern  Campania,  he 
heard  that  Caesar  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  Capua  and  had  already 
reached  -^semia  (in  Samnium).  He  therefore  went  no  farther  than 
Cales  (a  short  distance  south-east  of  Teanum)  and  waited  for  news. 
There  he  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Pompey  to  the  consul  Lentulus, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  it  was  Pompey's  design  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Corfinium  (see  introduction  to  Letter  XII.).  It  was  impossible  for  Cicero 
to  go  thither,  since  Caesar  was  near  that  city,  and  he  awaited  developments 
in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety.     The  next  information  was  that  Cot^tv\\\tcv 
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had  surrendered  to  Caesar  (February  20)  and  that  Pompey  was  fleeing  to 
Brundisium,  with  Caesar  in  hot  pursuit.  For  Cicero  to  overtake  Pompey 
was  out  of  the  question,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  being  inter- 
cepted by  Caesar.  Accordingly  he  retired  to  Formiae  and  subsequently 
to  his  villa  at  Cumae. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  Cicero  expresses  his  surprise  and 
regret  that  Pompey  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Italy,  and  defends 
his  own  course,  which  he  was  aware  might  appear  vacillating  and  half- 
hearted. He  had  always  hoped,  he  says,  for  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  great  rivals,  but  he  now  sees  that  there  is  no  hope  of  that,  and 
he  closes  with  professions  of  fidelity  to  Pompey. 

Pompey  was  besieged  at  Brundisium  by  Caesar,  but  escaped  by  sea 
(March  15)  with  almost  all  his  forces  to  Dyrrachium  (formerly  Epidam- 
nus,  in  Illyria),  where  Cicero  finally  joined  him  in  the  late  autumn  or 
early  winter. 

M.    CICERO    IMP.  S.   D.  CN.  MAGNO    PROCOS. 

Cum  ad  te  litteras  misissem,  quae  tibi  CanusI  redditae 
sunt,  suspicionem  nullam  habebam,  te  rei  publicae  causa 
mare  transiturum,  eramque  in  spe  magna  fore  ut  in  -Italia 
possemus  aut  concordiam  constituere,  qua  mihi  nihil  utilius 
5  videbatur,  aut  rem  publicam  summa  cum  dignitate  defendere: 
interim  nondum  meis  litteris  ad  te  perlatis  ex  eis  mandatis, 
quae  I).  Laelio  ad  consules  dederas,  certior  tul  consili  factus 
non  exspectavl,  dum  mihi  a  te  litterae  redderentur,  confe- 
stimque  cum  Q.  fratre  et  cum  liberis  nostris  iter  ad  te  in 

10  Apuliam  facere  coepi. 

Cum  Teanum  Sidicinum  venissem,  C.  Messius,  familiaris 
tuus,  mihi  dixit  aliique  complures,  Caesarem  iter  habere 
Capuam  et  eo  ipso  die  mansurum  esse  Aeserniae  ;  sane  sum 
commotus,  quod,  si  ita  esset,  non  modo  iter  meum  interclu- 

15  sum,  sed  me  ipsum  plane  exceptum  putabam;  itaque  turn 
Calls  processi,  ut  ibi  potissimum  consisterem,  dum  certum 
nobis  ab  Aesernia  de  eo  quod  audieram  referretur.  At 
mihi,  cum  Calibus  essem,  adfertur  litterarum  tuarum  exem- 
plum,  quas  tu  ad  Lentulum  consulem  misisses. 
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Hae  scriptae  sic  erant,  litteras  tibi  a  L.  Domitio  a.  d.  xiii. 
Kal.  Martias  adlatas  esse,  earumque  exemplum  subsctip- 
seras,  magnique  interesse  rei  publicae  omnis  copias  primo 
quoque  tempore  in  unum  locum  convenire,  et  ut  praesidi 
quod  satis  esset  Capuae  relinqueret.  His  ego  litteris  lectis  5 
in  eadem  opinione  fui,  qua  reliqui  omnes,  te  cum  omnibus 
copiis  ad  Corfinium  esse  venturum,  quo  mihi,  cum  Caesar 
ad  oppidum  castra  haberet,  tutum  iter  esse  non  arbitrabar. 

Cum  res  in  summa  exspectatione  esset,  utrumque  simul 
audivimus,  et  quae  Corfini  acta  essent,  et  te  iter  Brundi-  10 
sium  facere  coepisse,  cumque  nee  mihi  nee  fratri  meo 
dubium  esset  quin  Brundisium  contenderemus,  a  multis  qui 
e  Samnid  Apuliaque  veniebant,  admoniti  sumus  ut  cavere- 
mus  ne  exciperemur  a  Caesare,  quod  is  in  eadem  loca,  quae 
nos  petebamus,  profectus  celerius  etiam  quam  nos  possemus,  15 
eo,  quo  intenderet,  venturus  esset ;  quod  cum  ita  esset,  nee 
mihi  nee  fratri  meo  nee  cuiquam  amicorum  placuit  commit- 
terej  ut  temeritas  nostra  non  solum  nobis,  sed  etiam  rei  pub- 
licae noceret,  cum  praesertim  non.dubitaremus  quin,  si  etiam 
tutum  nobis  iter  fuisset,  te  tamen  iam  consequi  non  possemus.  20 

Interim  accepimus  tuas  litteras  Canusio  a.  d.  x.  K.  Martias 
datas,  quibus  nos  hortaris  ut  celerius  Brundisium  veniamus ; 
quas  cum  accepissemus  a.  d.  iii.  K.  Martias,  non  dubitaba- 
mus  quin  tu  iam  Brundisium  pervenisses,  nobisque  iter  illud 
omnino  interclusum  videbamus,  neque  minus  nos  esse  captos  25 
quam  qui  Corfini  fuissent;  neque  enim  eos  solos  arbitraba- 
mur  capi  qui  in  armatorum  manus  incidissent,  sed  eos  nihilo 
minus,  qui  regionibus  exclusi  intra  praesidia  atque  intra 
arma  aliena  venissent. 

Quod  cum  ita  sit,  maxim e  vellem  primum  semper  tecum  30 
fuissem,  quod  quidem  tibi  ostenderam,  cum  a  me  Capuam 
reiciebam  :   quod  feci   non  vitandi  oneris  causa,  sed  quod 
videbam  teneri  illam  urbem  sine  exercitu  non  posse ;  acci- 
dere    autem    mihi    nolebam    quod    doleo   virls   toil\^svK\vs 
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accidisse.  Quoniam  autem  tecum  ut  essem'  non  contigit, 
utinam  tui  consili  certior  factus  essem  !  Nam  suspicione 
adsequi  non  potui,  quod  omnia  prius  arbitratus  sum  fore, 
quam  ut  haec  rei  publicae  causa  in  Italia  non  posset  duce 
5  te  consistere.  Neque  veto  nunc  consilium  tuum  repre- 
hendo,  sed  fortunam  rei  publicae  lugeo,  nee,  si  ego,  quid 
tu  sis  secutus,  non  perspicid,  idcirco  minus  existimo  te  nihil 
nisi  summa  ratione  fecisse. 

Mea  quae  semper  fuerit  sententia,  primum  de  pace  vel 

10  iniqua  condicione  retinenda,  deinde  de  urbe  —  nam  de 
Italia  quidem  nihil  mihi  umquam  ostenderas,  —  meminisse 
te  arbitror ;  sed  mihi  non  sum5,  ut  meum  consilium  valere 
debuerit :  secutus  sum  tuum,  neque  id  rei  publicae  causa,  de 
qua  desperavi,  quae  et  nunc  adflicta  est  nee  excitari  sine 

15  civili  perniciosissimo  bello  potest,  sed  te  quaerebam,  tecum 
esse  cupiebam,  neque  eius  rei  facultatem,  si  quae  erit,  prae- 
termittam. 

Ego  me  in  hac  omni  causa  facile  intellegebam  pugnandi 
cupidis  hominibus  non  satis  facere  :  primum  enim  prae  me 

20  tuli  me  nihil  malle  quam  pacem,  non  quin  eadem  timerem 
quae  illi,  sed  ea  bello  civili  leviora  ducebam.  Inde  suscepto 
bello,  cum  pacis  condiciones  ad  te  adferri  a  teque  ad  eas 
honorifice  et  large  responderi  viderem,  dtixi  meam  rationem, 
quam  tibi  facile  me  probaturum  pro  tuo  in  me  beneficio 

25  arbitrabar :  memineram  me  esse  unum,  qui  pro  meis  maximis 
in  rem  publicam  meritis  supplicia  miserrima  et  crudelissima 
pertulissem,  me  esse  iinum,  qui,  si  offendissem  eius  animum, 
cui,  cum  iam  in  armis  essemus,  consulatus  tamen  alter  et 
triumphus  amplissimus  deferebatur,  subicerer  eisdem  proe- 

30  His,  ut  mea  persona  semper  ad  improborum  civium  impetus 
aliquid  videretur  habere  populare  ;  atque  haec  n5n  ego  prius 
sum  suspicatus,  quam  mihi  palam  denuntiata  sunt,  neque  ea 
tam  pertimui,  si  subeunda  essent,  quam  declinanda  putavi, 
si  honeste  vitare  possem.     Quam  brevem  illius  temporis, 
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dum  in  spe  pax  fuit,  rationem  nostram  vides,  reliqui  facul- 
tatem  r6s  ademit. 

£is  autem,  quibus  non  satis  facio,  facile  responded :  neque 
enim  ego  amicior  C.  Caesar!  umquam  fui  quam  illi,  neque 
ill!  amidords  rei  publicae  quam  ego.  Hoc  inter  me  et  illos  5 
interest,  quod,  cum  et  ill!  cives  optimi  sint  et  ego  ab  ista 
laude  non  absim,  ego  condicionibus  (quod  idem  te  intellexe- 
ram  velle)  ill!  armis  disceptari  maluerunt;  quae  quoniam 
ratio  vicit,  perficiam  profecto  ut  neque  res  publica  civis  a 
m€  animum  neque  tu  amici  desideres.  10 

XIV.    (Att  10.  8.  B.) 

B.C.  49.  Pompey's  flight  left  Caesar  master  of  Italy.  He  did  not 
pureiie  Pompey,  but,  after  settling  affairs  at  Rome,  went  to  Spain  to 
suppress  the  Pompeians  and  their  supporters  in  that  quarter.  On  his 
way  he  sent  the  following  letter  (dated  April  16)  to  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  already  had  a  friendly  conference  on  March  28. 

Caesar  urges  Cicero  to  take  no  active  part  with  Pompey,  assuring 
him  that  his  best  course  is  to  keep  aloof  from  the  war.  The  tone  of  the 
letter  is  a  singular  combination  of  skilful  suggestion  and  magnanimity. 
The  respect  in  which  Caesar  holds  Cicero  and  the  value  that  he  ascribes 
to  Cicero's  influence  are  alike  noteworthy. 

CAESAR    IMP.   SAL.   D.  CICERONI    IMP. 

Etsi  t€  nihil  temere,  nihil  imprudenter  facturum  iudicaram, 
tamen  permotus  hominum  fama  scrlbendum  ad  te  existimavi 
et  pr6  nostra  benevolentia  petendum,  ne  quo  progredereris 
prdclinata  iam  re,  qu5  integra  etiam  progrediendum  tibi  non 
existimasses ;  namque  et  amicitiae  graviorem  iniuriam  feceris  15 
et  tibi  minus  commode  consulueris,  si  non  fortunae  obsecutus 
videbere  —  omnia  enim  secundissima  nobis,  adversissima  illis 
accidisse  videntur ,  —  nee  causam  secutus  —  eadem  enim  tum 
fuit,  cum  ab  eorum  consilils  abesse  iudicasti,  —  sed  meum 
aliquod  factum  condemnavisse,  quo  mihi  gravius  abs  te  nil  20 
accidere  potest ;  quod  ne  facias,  pro  iure  nostiae  am\c\\!vat^  \, 
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te  peto.  Postremo,  quid  viro  bono  et  quieto  et  bono  civi 
magis  convenit  quam  abesse  a  civilibus  controversiis  ?  Quod 
non  nulli  cum  probarent,  periculi  causa  sequi  non  potuerunt : 
tu  explorato  et  vitae  meae  testimonid  et  amicitiae  iudicio 
5  neque  tutius  neque  honestius  reperies  quicquam  quam  ab 
omni  contentidne  abesse.     xv.  Kal.  Maias  ex  itinere. 

XV.    {Fam,  4.  i.) 

The  following  letter  was  written  toward  the  end  of  April,  B.c.  49, 
shortly  after  Caesar's  departure  for  Spain.  Cicero  was  living  in  retirement 
at  his  Cumaean  villa.  Caesar  had  not  molested  him,  and  he  could  not 
help  contrasting  Caesar's  moderation  with  the  violence  of  the  Pompeians. 
Yet  his  conscience  troubled  him.  He  felt  that  his  place  was  with  Pom- 
pey,  though  he  had  come  to  see  that  the  latter  was  no  less  a  menace  to 
the  state  than  Caesar.  His  hesitation  lasted  almost  two  months,  for  it 
was  not  until  June  7  that  he  actually  set  sail  for  Dyrrachium. 

The  present  letter  dates  from  this  interval  of  unrest.  Cicero  had 
visited  Rome  in  January ;  but  he  had  not  entered  the  city,  for  he  was 
hoping  to  be  allowed  to  celebrate  a  triumph.  After  his  retirement 
to  Cumae,  Sulpicius,  who  was  now  in  the  city,  had  expressed  his 
regret  at  not  meeting  him.  Cicero  replies,  offering  to  arrange  for  a 
conference,  but  despairing  of  the  state.  It  is  too  late,  he  thinks,  for 
them  to  accomplish  anything.  If  they  could  have  met  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia,  before  hostilities  had  actually  broken  out, 
they  might  perhaps  have  retarded  the  fall  of  the  republic.  But  now 
the  whole  world  is  at  war,  and  the  city  of  Rome  itself  is  without  law- 
ful government.  There  is  nothing  to  hope  for;  scarcely  an3rthing  to 
pray  for.  The  interview  took  place  at  Cumae,  May  8,  but  came 
to  nothing.  Cicero  describes  Sulpicius  (ad  Att.  x.  14)  as  very  much 
alarmed. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  Cicero's  friend,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity. 
Though  a  Pompeian,  he  was  fond  of  peace,  and  readily  became  recon- 
ciled with  Caesar,  who  made  him  governor  of  the  province  of  Achaea 
(B.C.  46).  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  he  was  in  Rome.  He  was  an 
important  member  of  the  Senatorial  party  in  the  events  that  followed, 
and  died  while  on  an  embassy  from  the  Senate  to  Antony  (B.C.  43). 
Cicero's  Ninth  Philippic  is  a  eulogy  on  Sulpicius. 
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M.  CICERO  S.  D.  SER.  SULPICIO. 

C.  Trebatius,  familiaris  meus,  ad  me  scripsit  te  ex  se 
quaesisse,  quibus  in  locis  essem  molesteque  te  ferre  quod 
me  propter  valetudinem  tuam,  cum  ad  urbem  accessissem, 
non  yidisses,  et  hoc  tempore  velle  te  mecum,  si  propius 
accessissem,  de  officid  utriusque  nostrum  communicare.  5 
Utinam,  Servi,  salyis  rebus  —  sic  enim  est  dicendum  —  con- 
loqui  potuissemus  inter  nos  !  Profecto  aliquid  opis  occidenti 
rei  publicae  tulissemus.  Cognoram  enim  iam  absens  te  haec 
mala  multo  ante  prdvidentem  defensorem  pacis  et  in  consu- 
latii  tuo  et  post  consulatum  fuisse :  ego  autem,  cum  consi-  10 
Hum  tuum  probarem  et  idem  ipse  sentirem,  nihil  proficiebam  ; 
sero  enim  veneram,  solus  eram,  rudis  esse  videbar  in  causa, 
incideram  in  hominum  pugnandi  cupidorum  insanias. 

Nunc,  quoniam  nihil  iam  videmur  opitulari  posse  rei  pub- 
licae, si  quid  est  in  qu5  nobismet  ipsis  consulere  possimus,  15 
n5n  ut  aliquid  ex  pristirio  statu  nostro  retineamus,  sed  ut 
quam  honestissime    lugeamus,   nemo    est  omnium,  quicum 
potius  mihi  quam  tecum  communicandum  putem ;  nee  enim 
clarissimdrum  virdrum,  quorum  similes  esse  debemus,  exem- 
pla  neque  doctissimorum,  quos  semper  coluisti,  praecepta  20 
te  fugiunt.     Atque  ipse  antea  ad  te  scripsissem  te  frustra  in 
senatum  sive  potius  in  cony.^ntum  senatorum  esse  venturum, 
ni  veritus  essem  ne  eius  animum  offenderem,  qui  a  me  ut  te 
imitarer  petebat :   cui  quidem  egomet,  cum  me  rogaret  ut 
adessem  in  senatu,  eadem  omnia,  quae  a  te  de  pace  et  de  25 
Hispaniis  dicta  sunt,  ostendi  me  esse  dicturum. 

Res  vides  quo  modo  se  habeat :  orbem  terrarum  imperils 
distributis  ardere  bello ;  urbem  sine  legibus,  sine  iudiciis, 
sine  iure,  sine  fide  relictam  direptioni  et  incendiis.  Itaque 
mihi  venire  in  mentem  nihil  potest,  non  modo  quod  sperem,  30 
sed  vix  iam  quod  audeam  optare.  Sin  autem  tibi,  hominl 
prudentissimd,  videtur  utile  esse  nos  conloqul,  c\uarcvc\y!i^rj\ 
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longius  etiam  cogitabam  ab  urbe  discedere,  cuius  iam  etiam 
nomen  invitus  audio,  tamen  propius  accedam,  Trebatioque 
mandavi  ut,  si  quid  tu  eum  velles  ad  me  mittere,  ne  recu- 
saret,  id  que  ut  facias  velim,  aut,  si  quern  tu5ruin  fidelium 
5  voles,  ad  me  mittas,  ne  aut  tibi  exire  ex  urbe  necesse  sit 
aut  mihi  accedere. 

Ego  tantum  tibi  tribu5  quantum  mihi  fortasse  adrogo,  ut 
exploratum  habeam,  quicquid  nos  communi  sententia  statu- 
erimus,  id  omnis  homines  probaturos.     Vale. 

XVI.     {Fam,  14.  10.) 

Caesar  returned  from  Spain,  victorious,  in  September,  B.C.  49,  and 
was  appointed  dictator.  He  soon  proceeded  against  Pompey,  who  was 
still  at  Dyrrachium  and  had  mustered  a  great  army.  In  the  first  battle, 
near  that  city,  Caesar  was  defeated.  He  retired  into  Thessaly,  followed, 
after  a  time,  by  Pompey.  The  Battle  of  Pharsalus  (or  Pharsalia), 
Aug.  9,  B.C.  48,  decided  the  Civil  War.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  murdered.  Cicero  was  permitted  by  Caesar  to  return  to  Italy, 
and  remained  for  eleven  months  at  Brundisium,  where  this  letter  was 
written  July  9,  B.C.  47.  His  wife  Terentia  was  at  Rome,  but  it  was  not 
safe  for  Cicero  to  go  to  the  city  until  he  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Caesar,  who  was  in  Asia.  Caesar  arrived  in  Italy  late  in  September 
of  this  year.  He  treated  Cicero  with  great  consideration,  and  the  latter 
returned  to  Rome  early  in  October. 

The  present  letter  and  that  which  follows  (Aug.  12,  B.C.  47)  are  given 
as  specimens  of  familiar  domestic  correspondence. 

TULLIUS    S.    D.    TERENTIAE    SUAE. 

10  Quid  fieri  placeret,  scripsi  ad  Pomponium  serius  quam 
oportuit :  cum  eo  si  locuta  eris,  intelleges  quid  fieri  velim. 
Apertius  scribi,  quoniam  ad  ilium  scripseram,  necesse  non 
fuit.  De  ea  re  et  de  ceteris  rebus  quam  primum  velim  nobis 
litteras  mittas.     Valetudinem  tuam  cura  diligenter.     Vale. 

15  VII.  Idiis  Quinctilis. 
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XVII.     {Fam,  14.  23.) 
TULLIUS    TERENTIAE    SUAE  S.  D. 

S.  V.  b.  e.  V.    Redditae  mihi  tandem  sunt  a  Caesare  litterae 

satis  liberales,  et  ipse  opini5ne  celerius  venturus  esse  dici- 

tur ;  cui  utrum  obviam  procedam,  an  hie  eum  exspectem, 

cum  c5nstituer5,  faciam  te  certiorem.    Tabellarios  mihi  velim 

quam  primum  remittas.     Valetudinem  tuam  cura  diligenter.     5 

Vale.     D.  pr.  Id.  Sext. 

« 
XVIII.  {Fam.  6.  9.) 

B.C.  46.  A  letter  of  introduction  (cf.  Nos.  VII.  and  XXI.),  written 
from  Rome  in  behalf  of  A.  Caecina,  a  former  partisan  of  Pompey.  Caesar 
had  pardoned  Caecina,  but  kept  him  in  exile,  and  he  was  at  this  time 
in  Sicily,  where  T.  Furfanius  (to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed)  was 
governing  as  proconsul. 

M.  CICERO  T.  FURFANIO  PROCOS.  S. 

Cum  A.  Caecina  tanta  mihi  familiaritas  consuetudoque 
semper  fuit,  ut  nulla  maior  esse  possit;  nam  et  patre  eius, 
claro  homine  et  forti  viro,  plurimum  sum  usus,  et  hunc  a 
puero,    quod   et   spem    magnam    mihi    adferebat    summae  10 
probitatis   summaeque  eloquentiae  et  vivebat  mecum  con- 
iunctissime  non  solum  amicitiae  officiis,  sed  etiam  studiis 
communibus,  sic  semper  dilexi,  nullo  ut  cum  homine  con- 
iunctius  viverem.     Nihil  attinet  me  plura  scribere ;   quam 
mihi    necesse  sit  eius  salutem   et  fortunas   quibuscumque  15 
rebus  possim  tueri,  vides.     Reliquum  est  ut,  cum  cognorim 
pluribus  rebus,  quid  tu  et  de  bondrum  fortuna  et  de  rei  pub- 
licae  calamitatibus  sentias,  nihil  a  te  petam  nisi  ut  ad  earn 
voluntatem,  quam  tua  sponte  erga  Caecinam  habiturus  es, 
tantus  cumulus  accedat  commendatione  mea,  quanti  me  a  te  20 
fieri  intellego  :  hoc  mihi  gratius  facere  nihil  potes,     VaV^. 
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XIX.    (Fatn.  9.  14.) 

P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  (born  about  B.C.  69)  married  Cicero's  daughter 
Tullia  in  B.C.  50,  while  her  father  was  governor  of  Cilicia.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  in  B.C.  49,  Dolabella  joined  the  party  of  Caesar, 
whose  favor  he  always  retained.  He  fought  at  Pharsalia  (B.C.  48)  and, 
returning  to  Rome  after  the  battle,  was  (like  Clodius  before  him) 
adopted  by  a  plebeian,  that  he  might  become  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate. 
His  turbulent  actions  in  this  position  (B.C.  47)  and  his  infamous  private 
character  caused  a  separation  between  him  and  Tullia,  and  in  B.c  46 
they  were  formally  divorced.  Cicero,  however,  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  him  and  even  gave  him  lessons  in  oratory. 
•  Caesar  designated  Dolabella  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  B.C.  44, 
and  he  assumed  that  office  after  the  dictator's  assassination.  He  nego- 
tiated with  the  conspirators,  suppressed  the  mob  that  threatened  them, 
and  threw  down  a  column  erected  in  Caesar's  honor.  This  conduct  was 
enthusiastically  approved  by  Cicero,  who  had  shown  unmeasured  delight 
at  Caesar's  death,  and  who  cherished  vain  hopes  of  a  restored  rtpublic. 
The  present  letter  of  congratulation  was  written  at  Cicero's  Pompeian 
villa,  May  3,  B.C.  44,  about  six  weeks  after  the  murder,  and  while  Dola- 
bella was  on  good  terms  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Cicero  praises  him 
without  stint,  congratulates  himself  on  having  had  him  as  a  pupil,  and 
exhorts  him  to  persevere  in  well-doing.  But  Dolabella  soon  veered 
round,  made  friends  with  Antony,  and  received  Syria  as  his  province. 
He  committed  suicide  at  Caesarea,  B.C.  43,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Cassius. 

CICERO  DOLABELLAE  CONSULI  SUO  S. 

Etsi  contentus  eram,  mi  Dolabella,  tua  gloria  satisque  ex 
ea  magnam  laetitiam  voluptatemque  capiebam,  tamen  non 
possum  non  confiteri  cumulari  me  maximo  gaudio,  quod 
volg5  hominum  opinio  socium  me  adscribat  tuis  laudibus. 
5  Neminem  conveni  —  convenio  autem  cotidie  plurimos ;  sunt 
enim  permulti  optimi  viri,  qui  valetudinis  causa  in  haec  loca 
veniant,  praeterea  ex  municipiis  frequentes  necessarii  mei, — 
quin  omnes,  cum  te  summis  laudibus  ad  caelum  extulerunt, 
mihi  continuo  maximas  gratias  agant;  negant  enim  se 
10  dubitare  quin  tu  meis  praeceptis  et  consiliis  obtemperans 


To  Dolabella 


I9S 


praestantissimum  te  civem  et  singularem  consulem  praebeas : 
quibus  ego  quamquam  verissime  possum  respondere  te, 
quae  facias  tuo  iOdicio  et  tua  sponte  facere  nee  cuiusquam 
egere  consiho,  tamen  neque  plane  adsentior  ne  immtnuam 
tuam  laudem  si  omnis  a  mets  consilns  profecta  \ideatur 
neque  valde  nego  —  sum  enim  avidior  eUam  quam  satis  est 
glonae  — et  tamen  non  alienum  est  dignitate  tua  quod  ipsi 
Agamemnoni    regum  regi,  Cuit  honestum     habere   aliquem 


m  consihis  capiendis   Nestorem      itiihi  ven 

luvenem   consulem   florere   laudibus  quasi   alumnum   didci    i 

plinae  meae. 

L.  quidem  Caesar,  cum  ad  eum  aegrotum  Neapolim  venis- 
sem,  quamquam  erat  oppressus  totius  corporis  doloribus, 
tamen  ante  quam  me  plane  salutavit,  'O  mi  Cicero,'  inquit, 
'gratulor  tibi,  cum  tantum  vales  apud  Dolabellam  quantum  i 
si  ego  apud  sororis  filium  valerem,  iam  salvl  esse  possemu^. 
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Dolabellae  ver5  tuo  et  gratulor  et  gratias  ago ;  queiii  quidem 
post  te  consulem  solum  possumus  ver6  consulem  dicere.' 
Deinde  multa  de  fact5  ac  de  re  gestS;  tum  nihil  magnifi- 
centius,  nihil  praeclarius  actum  umquam,  nihil  rei  publicae 

5  salutarius.     Atque  haec  una  vox  omnium  est 

A  te  autem  peto  ut  me  banc  quasi  falsam  hereditatem 
alienae  gloriae  sinas  cernere  meque  aliquS,  ex  parte  in  socie- 
tatem  tuarum  laudum  venire  patiare.  Quamquam,  mi  Dola- 
bella  —  haec  enim  iocatus  sum,  —  libentius  omnls  meas,  si 

10  modo  sunt  aliquae  meae,  laudes  ad  te  trftnsfQderim  quam 
aliquam  partem  exhauserim  ex  tuis :  nam  cum  t6  semper 
tantum  dilexerim  quantum  tu  intellegere  potuisti,  tum  his 


Coin  ok  M.  Brutus. 

tuis  factis  sic  incensus  sum  ut  nihil  umquam  in  amore  fuerit 
ardentius  ;  nihil  est  enim,  mihi  crede,  virtute  formosius,  nihil 

15  pulchrius,  nihil  amabilius. 

Semper  amavi,  ut  scis,  M.  Brutum  propter  €ius  summum 
ingenium,  suavissimos  mores,  singularem  probit&tem  atque 
con  Stan  ti  am  :  tamen  Idibus  Martiis  tantum  accessit  ad  amo- 
rem  ut  mirarer  locum  fuisse  augendi  in  eo  quod  mihi  iam 

20  pridem  cumulatum  etiam  videbatur.  Quis  erat  qui  putaret 
ad  eum  amorem  quern  erga  te  habebam  posse  aliquid  acce- 
dere  ?  Tantum  accessit  ut  mihi  nunc  denique  amare  videar, 
antea  dilexisse. 

Qua  re  quid  est  quod  ego  te  horter  ut  dignitati  et  gloriae 

25  servias?  Proponam  tibi  claros  viros,  quod  facere  solent, 
qui  hortantur  ?  Neminem  habe5  clariorem  quam  te  ipsuni ; 
te  imitere  oportet,  tecum  ipse  certes :  ne  licet  quidem  tibi 


MARCUS    JUNIUS    BRUTUS. 
(llu^I  in  the  CapilDlinc  Muscuoi.) 
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iam  tantis  rebus  gestis  non  tu!  similem  esse.  Quod  cum  ita 
sit,  hortatio  non  est  necessaria,  gratulatione  magis  utendum 
est :  contigit  enim  tibi  quod  haud  sci5  an  nemini,  ut  summa 
severitas  animadversidnis  non  modo  non  invidiosa,  sed  etiam 
popularis  esset  et  cum  bonis  omnibus  tum  infim5  cuique  5 
gratissima. 

Hoc  si  tibi  fortuna  quadam  contigisset,  gratularer  felici- 
tati  tuae ;  sed  contigit  magnitudine  cum  animi  tum  etiam 
ingeni  atque  consili ;  legi  enim  contionem  tuam :  nihil  ilia 
sapientius ;  ita  pedetemptim  et  gradatim  tum  accessus  a  te  10 
ad  causam  facti,  tum  recessus,  ut  res  ipsa  maturitatem  tibi 
animadvertendi  omnium  concessu  daret.  Liberasti  igitur  et 
urbem  pericul5  et  civitatem  metu,  neque  solum  ad  tempus 
maximam  utilitatem  attulisti,  sed  etiam  ad  exemplum.  Quo 
facto  intellegere  debes  in  te  positam  esse  rem  publicam  tibi-  15 
que  non  modo  tuendos,  sed  etiam  ornandos  esse  illos  viros, 
a  quibus  initium  libertatis  profectum  est.  Sed  his  de  rebus 
coram  plura  propediem,  ut  spero  :  tu  quoniam  rem  piiblicam 
ndsque  conservas,  fac  ut  diligentissime  te  ipsum,  mi  Dola- 
bella,  custodias.  20 

XX.    {Fam.  12.  2.) 

Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March  (March  15), 
B.C.  44,  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  headed  by  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  and 
Caius  Cassius  I^nginus.  The  conspirators  fancied  that  if  the  dictator 
were  out  of  the  way  the  old  constitution  could  be  restored.  But  Caesar's 
victory  had  made  a  republic  forever  impossible.  Nor  had  the  con- 
spirators made  any  arrangements  for  a  permanent  government,  or  even 
for  their  own  safety.  The  sole  question  was,  who  should  succeed  to  the 
supreme  power  of  the  murdered  dictator.  And  the  only  persons  who 
had  any  real  claims  were  Caesar's  surviving  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
Mark  Antony,  and  the  young  Octavianus,  Caesar's  grand-nephew, 
adopted  son,  and  heir  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus). 

Antony,  who  had  come  into  possession  of  Caesar's  papers  and  estates, 
caused  his  "  acts "  to  be  legally  confirmed,  seized  the  public  f  unds^ 
abolished  the  office  of  dictator,  and  secured  as  large  a  shaie  ol  aM\,\vo\;\\.^ 
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as  he  could.  He  was  a  man  of  inordinate  ambition,  controlled  only 
by  an  equally  unbounded  self-indulgence,  utterly  without  principle  or 
scruple,  and  (if  we  may  trust  the  character  of  him  drawn  by  Cicero)  a 
monster  of  profligacy  and  crime.  He  had  married  for  his  third  wife 
Fulvia,  widow  of  Publius  Clodius,  and  shared,  with  her,  that  tribune's 
vindictive  hate  of  Cicero.  His  colleague  was  Dolabella  (see  p.  238), 
Cicero's  son-in-law,  who  had  assumed  the  consulship  at  Caesar's  death, 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  appointed  him  his  successor  in  that 
office.  Dolabella  dallied  with  the  conspirators,  suppressed  the  violence 
of  the  mob  that  threatened  them,  and  might  have  had  some  pretensions 
to  the  power,  with  the  support  of  the  aristocracy,  but  was  easily  out- 
generalled  or  bought  off  by  Antony.  Lepidus,  who  had  a  military  com- 
mand, and  in  whom  the  aristocracy  had  some  hope,  was  also  gained 
over  by  him.  Octavianus,  now  twenty  years  old,  hastened  from  Epirus 
to  claim  his  inheritance  and  take  part  in  the  conflict  which  he  saw 
approaching.  He  was  a  young  man  of  precocious  talent,  of  cool  and 
wary  temper,  of  ambition  equal  to  Antony's,  and  of  a  political  sagacity 
which,  through  his  long  life,  seems  never  to  have  been  at  fault. 

Neither  of  the  two  chief  claimants  was  strong  enotigh  alone  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  other.  At  first,  however,  they  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  rivals,  and  in  their  antagonism  there  seemed  still  some  hope 
for  the  republic.  Each  endeavored  to  secure  the  countenance  of  the 
Senate  and  to  gain  control  over  the  public  armies ;  and  each  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  himself  a  considerable  force,  though  neither  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  capital  against  the  other. 

Meanwhile  Cicero,  who  at  first  hailed  the  death  of  Csesar  as  the 
restoration  of  the  republic,  lost  courage,  and  set  out  in  July  for  Greece. 
Detained,  however,  by  contrary  winds,  and  receiving  more  favorable 
news  from  Rome,  he  returned  to  the  city  at  the  end  of  August,  to  find 
that  all  his  hopes  were  idle.  Still,  he  made  an  eflfort  at  conciliation,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  September.  In  this  he  replied 
severely  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Antony  the  day  before,  but 
still  took  pains  to  leave  the  door  open  for  a  restoration  of  good-will. 
It  was  to  no  purpose.  Antony  replied,  September  19,  with  such  bitter- 
ness —  directly  charging  Cicero  with  the  murder  of  Clodius  and  of 
Caesar  —  that  it  was  clear  he  meant  there  should  be  no  alternative  but 
civil  war.  Cicero  did  not  venture  to  answer  him  in  the  Senate;  but 
replied,  ten  weeks  later,  in  a  pamphlet  —  by  many  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece —  as  bitter  and  uncompromising  as  the  consul's  attack.  From 
its  likeness  in  tone  to  the  famous  invectives  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  this  was  called  a  "  Philippic  " ;   and  the  term  has 
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been  extended  to  the  entire  series  of  fourteen  orations  against  Antony, 
commencing  with  that  of  September  2,  and  ending  with  a  triumphant 
speech  of  April  22,  B.C.  53,  with  which  Cicero's  political  career  closed. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  had  fled  from  Rome  to  escape  mob  violence  after 
Caesar's  funeral.  They  remained  for  some  time  in  Italy,  making  prep- 
arations for  their  departure  for  the  East,  where  Brutus  secured  the 
province  of  Macedonia  and  Cassius  .that  of  Syria.  The  present  letter 
was  written  from  Rome  in  September,  B.C.  44,  to  Cassius,  who  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Puteoli.  It  gives  an  account  of  Antony's  speech 
of  September  19,  in  reply  to  Cicero's  First  Philippic. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  attempts  at  negotiation,  every  stage  illus- 
trated by  the  running  commentary  of  Cicero's  Philippics.  At  last,  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  43,  diplomacy  was  at  an  end.  Actual  hostilities  broke 
out  first  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Decimus  Brutus  —  who  had  taken 
command  of  that  province,  according  to  Caisar's  last  will  —  held  the 
town  of  Mutina  {Modena)  against  Antony.  Octavianus,  with  his  inde- 
pendent force,  had  also  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Senate.  The 
consuls  of  that  year,  Aulus  Hirtius  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  had,  after 
some  hesitation,  vigorously  taken  up  the  same  cause.  In  April  the 
consuls  met  Antony  in  two  battles,  —  on  the  1 5  th  at  Bononia  {Bologna) ^ 
on  the  27th  near  Mutina.  In  both  he  was  defeated  ;  but  in  the  first 
Pansa  was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  the  second  Hirtius  was  killed.  It 
was  on  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Bononia,  while 
Pansa's  fate  was  unknown,  that  Cicero,  in  the  Senate,  delivered  his 
Fourteenth  and  last  Philippic  (April  22). 

The  rejoicings  were  soon  at  an  end.  Octavianus  found  that  his  own 
interests  were  best  served  by  uniting  with  Antony  against  the  Senate. 
These  two  —  with  Lepidus  as  a  third  triumvir —  came  easily  into  pos- 
session of  supreme  power.  A  remorseless  proscription  followed,  in 
which  the  most  illustrious  victim  was  Cicero  (Dec.  7,  B.C.  43),  sacrificed 
to  Antony's  resentment,  the  vindictive  hate  of  Fulvia,  and  the  cold 
ingratitude  of  Octavianus. 

CICERO  CASSIO  SAL. 

Vehementer  laetor  tibi  probari  sententiam  et  orationem 
meam ;  qua  si  saepius  uti  liceret,  nihil  esset  negoti  liberta- 
tem  et  rem  publicam  reciperare.  Sed  homo  amens  et  per- 
ditus  multoque  nequior  quam  ille  ipse,  quern  tu  nequissimum 
occisum  esse  dixisti,  caedis  initium  quaerit,  nullamque  aliauv  '^ 
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ob  causam  me  auctorem  fuisse  Caesaris  interficiendi  crimi- 
natur,  nisi  ut  in  me  veteran!  incitentur :  quod  ego  periculum 
non  extimesc5;  modo  vestri  facti  gloriam  cum  mea  laude 
communicet.  Ita  nee  Pis5ni,  qui  in  eum  primus  invectus 
5  est  null5  adsentiente,  nee  mihi,  qui  idem  tricensim5  post  die 
feci,  nee  P.  Servilio,  qui  me  est  conseciitus,  tuto  in  senatum 
venire  licet :  caedem  enim  gladiator  quaerit  eiusque  initium 
a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Oct5br.  a  me  se  facturum  putavit,  ad  quem 
paratus  venerat,  cum  in  villa  Metelli  compluris  dies  com- 

lo  mentatus  esset. 

Quae  autem  in  lustris  et  in  vino  commentati5  potuit  esse? 
Itaque  omnibus  est  visus,  ut  ad  te  antea  scripsi,  vomere  suo 
more,  non  dicere.  Qua  re,  quod  scribis  te  confidere  auctd- 
ritate  et  eloquentia  nostra  aliquid  profici  posse,  non  nihil, 

1 5  ut  in  tantis  mails,  est  profectum  :  intellegit  enim  populus 
Romanus  tris  esse  consularis,  qui,  quia  quae  de  re  publica 
bene  sen  serin  t  libere  lociiti  sint,  tuto  in  senatum  venire  non 
possint. 

Nee  est  praeterea  quod  quicquam  exspectes;  tuus  enim 

20  necessarius  adfinitate  nova  delectatur:  itaque  iam  non  est 
studiosus  ludorum  infinit5que  fratris  tui  plausii  dirumpitur. 
x\lter  item  adfinis  novis  commentariis  Caesaris  delenitus  est. 
Sed  haec  tolerabilia  :  illud  n5n  ferendum  quod  est  qui  vestro 
anno  filium  suum  consulem  futurum  putet  ob  eamque  causam 

25  se  huic  latroni  deservire  prae  se  ferat.  Nam  L.  Cotta  fami- 
liaris  meus  fatal!  quadam  desperatione,  ut  ait,  minus  in  sena- 
tum venit ;  L.  Caesar,  optimus  et  fortissimus  civis,  valetudine 
impeditur ;  Ser.  Sulpicius  et  summa  auctoritate  et  optima 
sentiens  non  adest. 

30  Reliquos  exceptis  designatis  ignosce  mihi  si  non  numero 
consularis.  Habes  auctores  consili  public!:  qui  numerus 
etiam  bonis  rebus  exiguus  esset,  quid  censes  perditis  ?  Qua 
re  spes  est  omnis  in  vobis,  qui  si  idcirco  abestis,  ut  sitis  in 
tuto,  ne  in.  vobis  quidem :   sin  aliquid  dignum  vestra  gl5ria 
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cogitatis,  velim  salvis  nobis ;  sin  id  minus,  res  tamen  publica 
per  vos  brevi  tempore  iQs  suum  reciperabit.  Ego  tuis  neque 
desum  neque  deero :  qui  sive  ad  me  referent  sive  nen  referent, 
mea  tibi  tamen  benevolentia  fidesque  praestabitur.     Vale. 


XXr.    {Fam.  13.  51.) 

A  lelter  of  introduction  (cf.  Nos.  VII.  and  XVIII.).  Nothing  '\s 
nown  of  I'.  Messienus.  V.  Cxsius,  to  whom  the  letter  was  sent,  wa.> 
native  of  Ravenna.     The  dale  is 
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P.  Messienum,  equitem  Romanum,  omnibus  rebus  orna-  5 
turn  meumque  pert  ami  Harem,  tibi  commendo  ea  commenda- 
tione,  quae  potest  esse  diligentissima.  Peto  a  te  et  pro 
nostra  et  pro  paterna  amicitia,  ut  eum  in  tuam  fidem  recipias 
eiusque  rem  famamque  tueare  :  virum  bonum  tuaque  ami- 
citis  dignum  tibi  adiunxeris  mihique  gratissimum  feceris.       10 
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DEl^'ENCE  OF  ROSCIUS 

ARGUMENT 

[Omitted  portions  in  brackets.] 

Chap.  I.  Exordium.  Cicero's  reasons  for  undertaking  the  case. — 
[2.  Political  aspect  of  the  trial,  showing  {a)  why  others  refused  to  under- 
take it;  {b)  why  the  jury  ought  to  be  especially  cautious.]  —  NarraHo. 
6.  Character  of  Sex.  Roscius,  the  murdered  man  ;  hs  old  feud  with  the 
Titi  Roscii.  —  7.  The  murder :  circumstances  pointing  to  Magnus  as  the 
procurer :  Chrysogonus  is  informed,  and  a  conspiracy  made  with  him  by 
Capito  and  Magnus.  —  8.  Proscription  and  sale  of  the  property :  Chrysog- 
onus buys  it  up  for  a  nominal  sum:  Sulla  not  implicated.  Sex.  Roscius 
is  dispossessed.  —  9.  Amerians  take  up  his  cause  and  apply  to  Sulla,  but 
are  staved  off  by  Capito,  who  was  on  the  committee.  —  10.  Roscius  flies 
to  his  friends  at  Rome :  a  trumped-up  charge  of  parricide  is  brought.  — 
II.  Commiseration  of  his  client's  position,  with  review  of  the  circum- 
stances.— 13.  Partitio.  Three  things  make  against  the  defendant :  {a)  the 
charge ;  {b)  the  reckless  villany  of  the  two  Titi  Roscii ;  {c)  influence  of 
Chrysogonus.  —  Defensio.  (I)  14.  The  crime  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  defendant ;  no  motive  can  be  shown :  no  enmity 
between  father  and  son. —  [15-17.  His  rustic  employment:  this  is  no 
evidence  of  ill-will.  —  19.  Alleged  intention  to  disinherit:  no  proof. — 
20.  No  case  is  made  out :  hence  the  accuser  (Erucius)  is  attacked  for 
bringing  &uch  a  charge.  —  21.  The  case  rests  only  on  the  negligence  of 
the  court,  and  supposed  friendlessness  of  the  defendant.  —  22.  For  the 
conspirators'  manner  changed  when  they  found  there  would  be  a  real 
defence.  —  Recapitulation  :]  no  motive  existed  :  necessity  of  direct  evi- 
dence. —  23-26.  Examples  from  other  cases  [and  from  literature].  Need 
of  strongest  proof  shown  by  the  severity  of  the  penalty.  —  27,  28.  No 
means  of  committing  the  crime.  —  [29.  Again:  the  accuser's  presumption 
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in  trying  to  force  a  conviction.  —  (II)  30.  Countercharge:  T.  Roscias 
the  probable  murderer:  in  his  case  there  are  motives.  —  31.  It  was  for 
his  advantage.  —  32.  He  was  the  murdered  man's  enemy.  —  y^.  He  had 
opportunities  (compare  the  two  cases).  —  34.  His  acts  after  the  murder: 
hasty  message  to  Capito ;  his  character.  —  36.^  His  testimony  at  the  trial. 

—  37.  Speedy  announcement  to  Chrysogonus  —  apparently  from  the 
Roscii,  for  they  have  received  the  reward  and  possess  the  property.— 
38,39.  Capito's  perfidy  to  the  committee.  —  41.  Magnus  refuses  the 
slaves  for  question.  —  42.  Influence  of  Chrysogonus.]  —  (III)  43.  Chry- 
sogonus the  purchaser :  the  sale  was  illegal,  for  proscriptions  had  ceased. 

—  44-47.  Lawlessness  and  insolence  of  Chrysogonus :  Sulla  is  artfully 

excused :  the  cause  of  the  nobility  not  involved.  —  48.    The  cause  of 

Chrysogonus  not  that  of  the  nobility.  — 49.  Responsibility  of  the  attack 

on  Chrysogonus  is  Cicero's:   Roscius  asks  only  his  life.  —  Peroraiio- 

50-51.    Simulated   appeal   to   Chrysogonus,   to  stir   sympathy  of  the 

jury:  incidental  mention  of  the  powerful  friends  of  the  defendant.— 

52,  53.  But  if  Chrysogonus  does  not  spare  him,  he  appeals  confidently 

to  the  court. 

The  grammars  cited  are  those  of  Allen  and  Greenough  (§),  Bennett  (B.)i 
Gildersleeve  (G.),  Harkness  (H.\  and  Hale  and  Buck  (H.-B.).  References 
in  parentheses  are  to  the  old  editions. 

I.    Exordium  (§§  1-4) 

Sects.  1-4.  Cicero  undertakes  the  defence  in  default  of  any^abler 
advocate. 

By  this  skilfully  modest  opening,  Cicero  not  only  explains  why  he, 
an  obscure  young  advocate,  appears  in  so  important  a  case,  but  he  indi- 
cates on  which  side  are  the  sympathies  of  the  best  citizens,  and  he  con- 
trives at  the  same  time  to  suggest  the  odds  against  which  Roscius  and 
his  counsel  must  contend.  Thus  the  remarks  are  not  merely  personal 
and  introductory,  but  form  an  essential  part  of  the  argument.  A  famous 
modem  example  of  similar  art  is  Erskine's  Exordium  in  his  Defence  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Page  2.  LixNE  1.  (Sect,  i.)  ego:  not  emphatic  it.self,  but  expres.sed 
merely  to  set  off  vos,  which  is.  The  Latin  is  so  fond  of  putting  pro- 
nouns in  contrast  that  one  is  often  (as  here)  expressed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  antithesis.  —  iudices  :  notyW^VJ,  but  rather /«r<?rj.  They 
were  persons  selected  by  law  to  try  facts  (under  the  presidency  of  a 
praetor  or  index  quaestionis)^  and  varied  in  number  from  a  single  one  to 
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fifty  or  more.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the  Senators,  but 
C.  Gracchus  had  transferred  the  right  to  sit  as  indices  to  the  equites 
(or  wealthy  middle  class).  Sulla,  whose  reforms  went  into  operation 
B.C.  80,  had  restored  this  right  to  the  Senators,  and  the  present  case 
was  the  first  to  occur  under  the  new  system.  It  was  brought  in  the 
Quaestio  inter  sicarios  (or  court  for  the  trial  of  murder),  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  praetor  M.  Fannius.  —  quid  sit  quod,  why  it  is  that.  —  quod 
(causal)  .  .  .  surrexerim  expresses  ^fact^  and  takes  the  subj.  of  informal 
ind.  disc,  as  depending  on  the  indirect  question  quid  sit :  §  592,  i 
(341,  b)\  ci.  B.  323;  G.  663,  I ;  H.  652  (529,  ii);  H.-B.  53,5,  \,a. 

2  3  sumini  oratores  homines  nobilissimi :  notice  the  chiastic  order ; 
§  598*  /  (344»/) ;  ^-  35O'  "'  ^  5  G.  682 ;  H.  666,  2  (562) ;  H.-B.  628.  — 
cam  sedeant :  cum  has  a  slight  concessive  force :  render  by  when  or 
while  ;  though  would  be  too  strong.  Since  Sulla's  victory  had  restored 
the  aristocracy  to  power,  it  might  be  expected  that  men  of  rank  {nobilis- 
simi) would  have  courage  to  come  forward  and  defend  Roscius :  their 
presence  showed  their  sympathies,  though  they  did  not  rise  to  defend 
him.  —  ego:  emphatic,  as  opposed  to  the  orators  and  men  of  rank. 

2  3  potissimum,  rather  than  any  other.  —  aetate :  Cicero  was  but 
twenty-six  years  old. 

2  4  sim:  in  direct  disc,  this  might  be  either  subj.  to  indicate  the 
character  of  Cicero,  or  indie,  to  denote  a  mere  fact  about  him ;  here  it  is 
necessarily  subj.  as  being  an  integral  part  of  the  clause  quod  .  .  .  sur- 
rexerim, which  is  itself  dependent  on  quid  sit ;  §  593  (342) ;  B.  324,  i ; 
G.  663,  I ;  H.  652,  I  (529,  ii);  H.-B.  539.  — sedeant,  sit  stilly  instead  of 
rising  to  speak  :  subj.  of  integral  part,  dependent  on  sim  comparandus. 

2  5  hi:  strongly  demonstrative;  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  a 
gesture,— ^M^j^  men  here.  —  iniuriam,  injustice.  —  novo  scelere  (abl.  of 
means),  the  strange  (almost  =  unheard  of)  charge  (of  parricide). 

2  6  Oportere:  this  verb  is  always  impersonal ;  its  subject  here  is  the 
clause  iniuriam  defendi.  —  defendi,  defendere :  see  Vocab. ;  supply  but 
(suggested  in  Latin  by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  two  infs.)  before 
defendere  in  translating. 

2  7  iniquitatem  temporum,  i.e.  the  disturbed  state  of  politics,  while 
the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  were  still  fresh.  — ita  fit:  the  subject  is 
the  clause  ut  adsint,  etc.  — adsint,  they  attend:  opposed  to  taceant ;  the 
position  of  taceant  indicates  this  antithesis.  The  friends  of  any  party 
to  a  suit  attended  court  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  their  presence 
and  influence  (cf.  Caes.  B.G.  i.  4).  Such  friends  were  technically  called 
advocatif  but  they  did  not,  like  the  modem  advocate^  speak  in  court. 
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2  8  officium,  duty,  arising  from  their  relations  to  the  murdered  man, 
who  had  stood  in  the  relation  of  hospitium  (see  hospes  in  Vocab.)  with 
some  of  the  highest  families. 

2  10  (Sect.  2.)  audacissimus,  i.e.  is  it  that  I  have  more  effrontery 
than  any  of  the  rest  ? 

2  11  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  not  .  .  .  either ,  enclosing,  as  usual,  the  em- 
phatic word:  §322,/(i5i,  ^);  B.  151, -f;  G.  448,  N.2;  H.  (569,  iii,  2).— 
istius,  i.e.  that  which  is  in  your  thoughts:  §  297,  c  (102,  r);  B.  87; 
G.  306;  H.  507,  3  (450);  H.-B.  271,  <z. 

2  12  sim,  ^oniunctivus  modestiae:  §447,  i  (311,^);  cf.  B.  280,  2; 
G.  257,  i;  H.  556  (486,  i);  H.-B.  519,  i,  b, — aliis,  dat.:  §381  (229); 
B.  180, 2,  d\  G.  345;  H.  429,  2  (386,  2) ;  H.-B.  371.  —  praereptam :  pra^ 
gives  here  the  force  of  getting  the^start  of  others  in  snatching  it  (cf.  pre- 
vent^ irorci praevenio).  —  me:  so  emphatic  as  to  throw  igitur  out  of  its 
usual  place. 

2  14  reciperem,  undertake  a  case  offered;  suscipere  is  to  take  up  of 
one's  own  motion. 

2  15  amplitude, /^j-///^«,  from  birth,  wealth,  office,  or  the  like. 

2  IG  id  quod,  a  thing  which:  §  307,  d  (200,  e)\  G.  614,  R.2;  H.  399,6 
(445,  7);   H.-B.  325,  a  and  N.-. 

2  17  dixisset,  an  integral  part  of  putaretur. — putaretur :  apodosis  of 
fecisset;  §517(308);  B.  304,  i;  G.  597;  11.579(510);  H.-B.  581.  The 
whole  from  si  verbum  through  putaret  is  the  apodosis  of  si  quis  dixis- 
set in  1.  14.  Translate,  if  any  one  had  spoken,  in  case  he  had  made  any 
allusion  to  politics,  he  would^  etc. 

3  1  (Sect.  3.)  ego,  etc.,  but  in  my  case,  even  if  I,  etc.  —  etiamsi  .  .  . 
dixero,  .  .  .  poterit:  §  516,  c  (307,  c)\  B.  264,  a\  G.  244,  2;  H.  574,  2 
(508,  2);  cf.  H.-B.  494  and  579,  a. 

3  2  similiter,  in  like  manner,  i.e.  as  if  a  man  of  rank  had  spoken. 
—  exire,  etc.,  i.e.  this  speech  will  not  be  quoted  and  talked  over,  and 
hence  any  allusions  to  politics  which  it  may  contain  will  not  seem  more 
significant  than  they  really  are. 

3:}  emanare:  not  to  be  confounded  with  mSnere.  —  deindequod: 
the  second  reason,  corresponding  to  quia  in  1.  14.  —  ceterorum,  opposed 
to  ego  in  1.  6,  below.  —  dictum:  noun,  limited  by  ceteronim;  dicto  (1.  5) 
is  also  a  noun,  though  modified  by  an  adv.;  §  321,  b  (207,  r);  G.  437,  R.; 
H.-B.  250,  2,  b,  N. 

3  5  concedi,  impersonal:  §372  (230);  B.  187,  ii,  ^;  G.  217;  H.426,  3 
(384,5);  H.-B.  364,  2. 

3  7   nondum  .  .  .  accessi,  /  have  not  yet  gone  into  public  life,  i.e. 
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•ecome  candidate  for  any  office.  Cicero  began  his  political  career  five 
ears  later,  with  the  quaestorship. 

3  8  tametsi,  although^  in  its  so-called  "corrective"  use,  —  the  con- 
:ession  coming  after  the  general  statement,  as  a  kind  of  limitation  of  it. 
—  ignoscendi  ratio,  the  idea  of  pardon.  The  vaguely  general  word  ratio 
with  the  gen.  of  the  gerund  expresses  little  more  than  our  word  pardon- 
ing alone.  The  Latin,  being  poor  in  abstract  words,  has  to  resort  to 
such  shifts  as  this  to  supply  their  place.  So  cognoscendi  consuetudo, 
the  habit  of  judicial  investigation^  is  almost  equivalent  \.o  judicial  investi- 
gation simply.  This  was  a  bold  speech  to  make  under  the  rule  of  the 
tyrant  Sulla. 

3.11  (Sect.  4.)  accedit,  there  is  in  addition:  used  as  a  kind  of  pas- 
sive of  addo.  —  ilia,  this,  i.e.  the  following  (a  common  use  of  this  pro- 
noun). —  quod,  that:  §  572  (:^:^^) ;  B.  299,  \,b\  G.  525,  i ;  H.  588,  3  (540, 
iv);  H.-B.  549,  550,  552,  I. — a  ceteris, /r^w  the  others^  i.e.  the  nobles. 

3  12  petitum  sit:  for  subjunctive  see  §  447,  a  and  N.  (334,^ and  N.) ; 
G.  457,  2,  N.;  H.  (p.  267,  footnote^);  H.-B.  517,  i.  —  ut  dicerent  [cau- 
sam],  subst.  clause  of  purpose,  subj.  of  petitum  sit:  §  566  (331,  h)\  G. 
546;  H.  565,  2  (499,3);  cf.  H.-B.  502,  3,  d!.  —  dicere  causam  is  the  tech- 
nical expression  for  defending  a  case.  —  ut  .  .  .  arbitrarentur:  a  clause 
of  result,  dependent  on  ita  petitum  sit:  §  537  and  N.2  (319  and  R.);  B. 
284,  i;  G.  552;  H.  591  (500  and  N.i);  H.-B.  521,  2  and  a. — ^^utrumvis, 
either  [course,  i.e.  to  speak  or  be  silent],  at  their  choice;  lit.  either  [of 
the  two]  you  please,  —  salvo  officio  (abl.  of  manner),  without  a  breach 
of  duty. 

3  J 3  arbitrarentur:  imperf.  following  petitum  sit,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  secondary  tense  since  it  represents  the  perf.  indie;  §  485, «  (287,0); 
B.  268,  I;  G.  511,  N.2;  H.  546  (495,  i);  H.-B.  481.  —  a  me  autem,  etc., 
lit.  but  from  ME,  etc.  (opposed  to  a  ceteris  above).  The  emphasis  may 
be  preserved  by  changing  the  construction  in  English:  but  as  for  myself 
men  have  urged  it  [i.e.  that  I  should  undertake  the  defence  of  Roscius] 
on  me  who^  etc.  —  ei,  men  ;  here  used  simply  as  a  correlative  to  qui,  and 
not  in  a  really  demonstrative  sense.  The  reference  is  of  cour.se  to  the 
noble  friends  of  Roscius. 

3  16  debeam,  subj.  of  characteristic:  §  535  (320);  B.  283,  i;  G.  631, 
2;  H.  591,  I  (503,  i);  H.-B.  521,  I.  —  his,  emphatic,  summing  up  the 
reasons  he  has  given  for  undertaking  the  case  ;  ego  (next  line),  emphatic 
as  opposed  to  the  others  present. 

3  17  patronus,  advocate,,  the  word  advocati  having  a  different  meaning 
(see  note  on  p.  2, 1.  7,  above).  — unus,  as  the  one  man. 
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3  20  uti  ne:  in  purpose  clauses  the  double  form  is  often  used  instead 
of  ne  alone.  —  desertus,  etc. :  observe  that  Cicero  not  only  attempts  to 
■vv-in  the  sympathies  of  the  jurors  for  the  helplessness  of  his  client,  but 
that  he  also  contrives  to  suggest,  in  advance  of  the  formal  statement  of 
facts,  that  there  is  a  combination  or  conspiracy  of  some  kind  against 
young  Roscius.  The  same  thing  was  insinuated  in  sect,  i  by  the  use 
of  conflatam  (1.  6). 

II.    Narratio  (§§  5-19) 

Sects.  5-9.  Character  of  the  murdered  man,  Sex.  Roscius  the 
elder.  His  political  affiliations.  His  old  feud  with  T.  Roscias 
Capito  and  T.  Roscius  Magnus.  The  murder.  Suspicion  points  to 
Magnus  as  procurer  of  the  crime  and  to  Capito  as  at  least  acces- 
sory after  the  fact. 

3  22  (S  ECT.  5.)  huiusce,  of  my  client.  —  municeps  Amerinus,  a  citizen 
of  the  free  town  Ameria.  The  Latin  uses  an  adj.  of  possession  when 
it  can,  often  where  the  English  prefers  of:  §  343,  a  (190);  B.  354,  4; 
G.  362,  R.^;  H.  (395,  N.2).    Cf.  ^neid,  ii.  55,  487,  etc. 

3  2.*)  hospitiis,  guest  friendships.  The  hospitium  was  a  relation  be- 
tween individuals  of  different  cities  or  states,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  international  relations ;  it  included  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection, was  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  was  vouched  for  by  a 
ticket  (tessera).  Roscius  not  only  had  this  formal  relation  to  several  of 
the  greatest  families  at  Rome,  but  he  was  also  on  intimate  terms  of  per- 
sonal friendship  with  them.  Hence,  in  line  27,  domestlcus  .  .  .  consue- 
tude, intercourse  and  companionship  [with  them]  in  their  hofnes. 

3  28  honestatis  . . .  gratia  (so  honoris  causa,  sect.  17),  with  all  hofior. 
It  seems  to  have  been  held  a  liberty  to  mention  the  name  of  any  person 
of  quality  in  a  public  address ;  hence  such  mention  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  form  of  compliment.  Cf.  the  modem  parliamentary  usage  of 
referring  to  members  of  a  deliberative  body  by  the  names  of  their  offices 
(or  as  the  "gentleman  from ")  rather  than  by  their  own  names. 

3  29   hoc  solum,  i.e.  the  hospitium. 

3  30   domestici,  of  his  own  house. 

3  31  ereptum  possident,  have  seized  and  now  hold:  §  496,  N.*  (292, 
R.);  G.  664,  R.i;  H.  639  (549,  5) ;  H.-B.  604,  i ;  possidere  does  not  sig- 
nify to  own^  in  the  modern  sense,  but  merely  to  hold  or  occupy.  —  inno- 
centis,  i.e.  fill:  in  Latin  any  noun  may  be  left  out  if  there  is  an  adj.  or 
a  participle  to  determine  its  case. 
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3  33  defenditur :  Cicero  skilfully  contrives  to  keep  before  the  jur}' 
the  fact  that  Roscius  has  powerful  friends  who  desire  his  acquittal. 

3  32  (Sect.  6.)  This  section  tells  of  Roscius's  political  associations. 
He  was  a  favorer  of  the  nobility  (Sulla's  party),  and  therefore  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  proscription  instituted  "by  Sulla  after  his  final  victory 
over  Marius.  These  facts  are  skilfully  brought  in  at  this  point  so  as  to 
prepare  the  jurors  for  the  statement,  made  later,  that  the  insertion  of 
Roscius's  name  in  the  proscription  list  after  his  murder  was  manifestly 
part  of  a  plot  to  get  possession  of  his  estate.  They  also  prepare  for  the 
exoneration  of  Sulla  (in  sect.  12),  since  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  w^ould  have  consented  to  the  proscription  of  so  zealous  a  member  of 
his  own  party.  Throughout  the  oration  Cicero  is  under  the  necessity 
of  holding  the  dictator  blameless.  —  cum,  when^  introducing  the  general 
situation ;  turn,  the  particular  circumstance.  —  omni  tempore,  at  all 
times ^  as  opposed  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War:  notice  the  emphatic 
position. 

3  33  hoc  tumultu,  this  last  disturbance  (euphemistic) :  i.e.  the  final 
scenes  of  the  Civil  War  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  Cicero  will  not  call 
bellum.  —  cum,  at  a  time  when. 

4  1  in  discrimen  veniret  (subj.  of  characteristic,  not  simply  cum 
temporal),  was  at  stake, 

4  3  rectum :  render  no  more  than  right  (thus  giving  the  emphasis 
of  its  position). 

4  4  se  pugnare,  simply  to  fight :  object  of  putabat,  while  rectum  is 
an  adj.  in  pred.  apposition  with  se  pugnare.  —  honestate,  honestissi- 
mus  refer  respectively  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  these  great  families 
and  the  credit  wjiich  his  connection  with  them  gave  him  in  his  own 
neighborhood. 

4  5   yictoria,  i.e.  of  Sulla's  party. 

4  6  proscriberentur :  the  number  of  the  proscribed  in  Sulla's  time 
was  4700.  "  Whoever  killed  one  of  these  outlaws  was  not  only  exempt 
from  punishment,  like  an  executioner  duly  fulfilling  his  office,  but  also 
obtained  for  the  execution  a  compensation  of  12,000  denarii  (nearly 
1^2400) ;  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  who  befriended  an  outlaw,  even  his 
nearest  relative,  was  liable  to  the  severest  punishment.  The  property 
of  the  proscribed  was  forfeited  to  the  state,  like  the  spoil  of  an  enemy; 
their  children  and  grandchildren  were  excluded  from  a  political  career, 
and  yet,  so  far  as  of  senatorial  rank,  were  bound  to  undertake  their 
share  of  senatorial  burdens."  (Mommsen.)  At  first  only  the  names  of 
those  who  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives  were  proscribed ;  afterwards  it 
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became  easy  for  friends  and  favorites  of  the  dictator  (like  Chrysogonus, 
attacked  in  this  oration)  to  put  upon  the  list  the  names  of  innocent 
men,  and  even  of  men  already  dead,  so  as  to  work  confiscation  of  their 
property.      Sulla's  proscriptions  nominally  ceased  June  i,  B.C.  8i. 

4  8  erat  Romae :  this  shows  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  pro- 
scription.—  frequens:  §  290(191);  B.  239;  G.  325,  r.^;  H.  443(497); 
II.-B.  245. 

4  9  ut  .  .  .  videretur,  clause  of  result. 

4  12  (Sect.  7.)  inimicitiae,  causes  or  occasions  of  enmity :  for  the 
plur.,  see  §  100,  c  (75,  c) ;  B.  55,  4,  r ;  G.  204,  N.^;  H.  138,  2  (130,  2); 
H.-B.  240,  5,  b.  By  this  sentence  Cicero  suggests  to  the  jury  what  he 
afterwards  develops  in  the  argument,  —  that  a  motive  for  the  murder 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Titi  RosciL  He  thus  prepares  the  way  for 
the  elaborate  countercharge  (omitted  in  this  book)  made  against  these 
two  later  in  the  oration.  Observe  the  emphasis  that  comes  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  sects.  6  and  7  :  Roscius  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
proscription.  lie  had  ENEMIES,  however,  —  the  very  men  who  are 
now  prosecuting  his  son. 

4  13  accusatorum:  prosecutions  might  be  brought  by  private  per- 
sons (as  by  Cicero  against  Verres).  In  this  instance  these  two  Roscii 
were  associated  with  Erucius  as  prosecutors. 

4  14    huiusce,  of  7ny  client  (see  note  on  sect.  9,  below). 

4  16  neque  enim,  nor ^  yon  see.  —  iniuria:  used  adverbially.  —  isti, 
i.e.  of  the  party  of  prosecution.  /?/<?,  the  so-called  "  demonstrative  of 
the  second  person,"  is  regularly  used  of  one's  opponent  in  a  suit  or 
debate,  as  hie  is  used  of  one's  client.  .  See  §  297,  a,  c  (102,  a,  c) ;  B.  87 ; 
G.  306;  H.  505  (450) ;  cf.  H.-B.  271,  a. 

4  17  Capitoni,  following  cognomen :  §373,  a  (231,  b)\  B.  190,  i; 
G.  349,  R.5;  H.  430,  I  (387,  N.i);  H.-B.  326,  3. 

4  19  palmarum,  prizes:  sarcastically  spoken,  as  if  his  many  acts 
of  violence  had  been  victories  in  gladiatorial  fights.  —  vSi\i\!i\%^  famous 
(as  of  artists,  actors,  etc.).  —  hic,  the  one  here  present  (Magnus);  eum 
(next  Hne),  referring  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  the  absent  one  (Capito). 

4  20  lanistam  (in  app.  with  eum)  carries  out  the  sarcastic  figure  of 
palmarum  and  gladiator. 

4  21  quod  sciam,  so  far  as  I  know :  sc.  id ;  adv.  ace,  §  397,  a 
(240,  b)\  B.  283,  5;  G.  331,  i;  H.  416  (378,  2);  cf.  H.-B.  388,  a-. 
i.e.  he  must  have  been  a  mere  apprentice  (tiro)  at  the  trade :  "  this 
is  the  first  of  his  actual  murders  that  I  know  of."  For  mood,  see 
§  535'  ^  (320,  d)  ;  B.  283,  2 ;  G.  627,  R.i ;  H.  591,  3  (503,  i,  N.i) ;  H.-B. 
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521,  ijf.  (Passages  in  brackets  in  the  text  are  thought  to  be  spurious 
insertions.) 

4  23  (Sect.  8.)  hie,  this  man  (with  a  gesture),  i.e.  here  at  my 
side  (my  client);  iste,  that  matty  i.e.  there  on  the  accusers'  bench 
(Magnus). 

4  24-26  cum  .  .  .  esset :  parenthetical  (repeating,  in  greater  detail, 
the  clause  that  precedes). 

Observe  that  Cicero  remarks  (as  it  were,  casually)  that  in  thus 
devoting  himself  to  a  rural  life,  the  younger  Roscius  was  obeying  his 
father's  wishes.  This  prepares  the  way  for  his  subsequent  assertion 
(sect.  23)  that  there  was  no  ill-will  between  father  and  son,  —  an 
important  matter  in  the  question  of  motive.  It  also  anticipates  the 
answer  given  in  sect.  22  to  the  argument  that  the  defendant  was  a 
rude,  boorish  fellow,  of  gloomy  and  sullen  disposition,  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  committed  murder.  The  effectiveness  of  a  forensic  dis- 
course depends  in  great  part  on  the  skill  with  which  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  is  prepared,  by  such  apparently  insignificant  remarks,  for  a 
definite  assertion  or  argument  that  is  to  follow. 

4  26  iste :  T.  Roscius  Magnus ;  the  repetition  of  the  words  fre- 
quens,  etc.,  emphasizes  the  suggestion  that  he  was  likeliest  to  be  the 
murderer. 

4  27   Palacinas :  the  reading  is  uncertain,  and  the  place  unknown. 

4  30  hunc,  i.e.  my  client.  —  iudicatote :  §  449  (269,  t/) ;  B.  281,  i,  <i ; 
G.  268,  2  ;  H.  560,  4  (487,  2) ;  H.-B.  496.  The  second  or  longer  form 
of  the  imperative  is  regular  where  the  action  is  not  to  be  performed 
immediately,  especially  when  a  future  appears  in  protasis:  §  516,  t/ 
(307,  d)\  B.  302,  4;  G.  595;  H.  580  (508,  4);  cf.  H.-B.  582,  I. 

5  1  (Sfx:t.  9.)  Ameriam  nuntiat,  brings  the  news  to  Ameria ; 
domum,  two  lines  below,  shows  the  same  construction. 

5  3  T.  Capitonis :  Cicero  thus  insinuates  that  Magnus  and  Capito 
had  planned  the  murder  together.  The  speed  with  which  the  one  sent 
the  news  to  the  other  was,  of  course,  suspicious,  as  well  as  the  further 
proceedings  described  in  sects.  10  and  11,  including  the  proscription 
and  the  sale  of  the  property. 

5  4  inimici :  cf.  the  same  word  in  lines  7  and  8.  The  reason  for 
thus  harping  on  the  inimicitiae  mentioned  in  sect.  7,  above,  must  be 
evident.  —  horam  primatn:  the  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise  was 
divided  into  twelve  hours. 

5  6  nocturnis :  the  travelling  would  be  more  difficult  and  slow  in 
the  night,  though  the  night  hours  would  be  longer  than  the  day  hours 
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in  the  late  autumn  or  winter,  when  the  murder  is  thought  to  have  been 
committed.  —  cisiis :  'the  plural  form  shows  that  there  w^ere  relays  of 
carriages  (Fig.  i). 

Sects.  10-12.  The  two  Titi  Roscii  communicate  with  Chrysog- 
onus,  who  has  the  name  of  the  murdered  man  inserted  in  the  pro- 
scription list  and  buys  his  confiscated  estates  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Capito  receives  three  farms  for  his  share.  Magnus  is  made  the 
agent  of  Chrysogonus  to  take  possession  of  the  others.  No  blame 
attaches  to  Sulla,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on. 

5  10  (Sect,  io.)  quadriduo,  etc. :  we  should  say  within  four  days 
from  the  time  when. 

5  11    in  castra:  the  idea  of  motion,  vividly  conceived,  suggests  the 

ace.  of  place  as  well  as  person ;  we  should  say  TO  Chrysogonus  in  Sulla's 

j^,^^  ^  camp  AT   F. ;    §  428,  /  (259,  h) ;    B. 

182,  2,  b\  G.  337,  R.*;  H.-B.  450,  c. 
—  Volaterras.  "  Here  some  of  the 
Etniscans  and  of  those  proscribed 
by  Sulla  made  a  stand  and  were 
blockaded  for  two  years,  and  then 
surrendered  on  terms."  —  defertur : 
this  word  implies  an  intentional  con- 
veying of  the  information,  as  if  in  the 
manner  of  a  formal  report. 
5  I'i  fundos,  different  estates^  i.e.  lands  or'buildings,  whether  in  to>Mi 
or  country. 

5  13  tris  =  tres :  the  ace.  termination  in  -is  remained  in  this  and  a 
few  other  words  for  a. considerable  time  after  the  form  in  -es  became  the 
more  common. — Tiberim:  the  nearness  of  the  river  facilitated  both  irri- 
gation and  transportation,  and  so  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  estates. 
5  15  splendidus,  eminent:  the  regular  complimentary  epithet  of 
equites  3x\d  persons  of  similar  rank;  gratiosus,  in  favor:  referring  to 
his  relations  with  great  families,  which  Cicero  takes  care  never  to  let 
the  jury  forget.  —  nullo  negotio,  without  any  difficulty. 

5  18  ne  teneam,  not  to  detain  you  :  a  purpose  clause  after  some  verb 
of  sayings  etc.,  which  is  regularly  omitted,  as  in  English ;  §  532  (317,  c) ; 
B.  282,  4 ;  G.  688 ;  H.  568,  4  (499,  2,  n.)  ;  H.-B.  502,  2,  c. 

5  19  (Sect,  ii.)  cum,  etc.:  the  proscriptions  nominally  ceased 
June  I,  B.C.  81  ;  the  murder  was  committed  some  months  after  this 
date  (see  below,  sect.  39). 
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5  91  iam,  already  (with  reference  to  time  preceding) ;  nunc  would 
refer  oiily  to  the  moment  itself.  —  defunctos,  rid  of^  sc.  esse. 

5  22  studiosissimi,  devoted  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  so  not  likely  to 
be  proscribed  (see  note  to  sect.  6,  p.  3,  1.  32,  above). 

5  23  vel  (emphasizing  the  superlative),  the  very^  etc. 

5  24  propria,  as  his  own. 

5  25  \&\ti  yonder^  on  the  accusers'  benches. — nomine,  i.e.  as  agent. 

5  26  impetum  lacit,  makes  a  raid  upon^  implying  violence,  as  of  a 
charge  in  battle. 

5  27  duobus  milibus  nummum,  i.e.  about  $100 :  §  633  (378) ;  H.  757 
(647) ;  H.-B.  675,  I.  They  are  estimated  in  ch.  ii  to  have  been  worth 
1^300,000. 

5  28  (Sect.  12.)  Since  Chrysogonus  was  a  favorite  of  Sulla's,  Cicero 
had  to  be  careful  not  to  appear  to  attack  the  Dictator.  Hence  he  inter- 
rupts the  story  of  the  plot  to  express  his  certainty  that  Sulla  had  not 
known  what  was  going  on  and  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  the 
pressure  of  public  business. 

5  29  certo  scio,  I  feel  sure :  §  322,  ^  ( 1 5 1,  r).  —  neque  enim :  negative 
of  et  enim,  introducing  a  point  obvious  or  indisputable,  for^  you  see,  it  is 
not  surprising  (cf.  p.  4,  1.  16,  above) ;  §  324,  ^  (156,  </) ;  cf.  H.-B.  311, 6 
and  b.  —  minim  [est]  is  the  apodosis  and  si . . .  animadyertat  (p.  6, 1. 4) 
is  the  protasis,  minim  [est]  is  the  main  clause  of  the  whole  period ; 
the  long  parenthesis  (lines  29-4)  consists  of  a  string  of  causal  clauses 
with  cum  (which  may  be  translated  either  when  or  since). 

5  30    praeparet,  must  provide  for. 

6  1    pacis  .  .  .  rationem,  i.e.  the  ordering  of  the  new  constitution. 

6  4  si  aliquid  (more  emphatic  than  si  quid)  non  animadyertat,  if 
there  is  something  he  does  not  notice :  protasis  with  minim  [est],  above  ; 
§  572,  d,  N.  {3^2*  ^y  R) ;  G.  542,  N.i. 

6  6  ut  .  .  .  moliantur  (clause  of  purpose),  that  as  soon  as  he  turns 
away  his  eyes  they  may  get  tip  something  of  tliis  sort.  —  despezerit,  perf. 
subj.:  §  593  (342);  B.  324,  i;  G.  663,  i;  H.  652  (529,  ii) ;  H.-B.  539; 
for  fut.  perf.,  §484,  c  (286,  end);  B.  269,  i,  b\  G.  514;  H.  541,  2 
(496,  ii) ;  H.-B.  470,  i,  footnote  1. 

6  7  hue  accedit,  add  to  this.  Notice  the  difference  of  order  and 
consequently  of  emphasis  between  hue  aeeedit  {add  to  this)  here,  and 
aecedit  ilia  {there  is  in  addition)  in  sect.  4,  above.  —  quamvis  felix 
sit,  however  fortunate  he  may  be:  §  527,  a  (313,  a)\  B.  309,  i  ;  G.  606; 
H.  586,  ii  (515,  iii);  H.-B.  532,  2.  Sulla  was  so  impressed  with  his 
own  good  fortune,  that  he  assumed  the  agnomen  Felix,  which  implied, 
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according  to  ancient  notions,  the  peculiar  favor  of  the  gods.  (See 
Manil.,  sect.  47.)  Fig.  2  shows  a  coin  of  Faustus  Sulla's  with  this 
inscription. 

6  9   familia,  household  of  slaves  and  dependants  (see  under  sect.  35). 

—  qui  habeat,  as  to  have :  §  535,  a 
(320,  a)\  B.  283,  2;  G.  631,  2; 
H.  589,  ii  (500,  i) ;  H.-B.  521,  i. 

6  10  libertum :  a  freedman  still 
remained   attached   to   his   former 
master  (now  his  pair  onus)  ^   often 
lived  in  his  family,  did  various  ser- 
vices for  him,  and  stood  towards 
him  in  relation  somewhat  like  that  of  a  son  under  the  patria potestas. 
Towards  others  he  was  a  libertinus^  fully  free,  but  with  some  political 
disqualifications ;  towards  his  former  master  he  was  a  liberius. 

Sects.  1^17.  The  younger  Roscius  is  ejected  from  his  estates 
by  T.  Roscius  Magnus.  The  Amerians  send  delegates  to  Sulla  to 
protest ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  delegation  is  frustrated  by  Capito. 
Roscius  the  younger  takes  refuge  with  Csecilia,  a  friend  of  his 
father's  at  Rome. 

6  13  (Sect.  13.)  qui .  .  .  solvisset,  though  he  hadnot  yety  etc. :  §  535,  e 
(320,  e)\  B.  283,  3;  G.  634;  H.  593,  2  (515,  iii);  H.-B.  523.— omnia 
.  .  .  iusta,  all  the  due  rites  of  burial :  these  ended  with  a  sacrifice  on  the 
ninth  day  (uovemdialia)  after  the  death  or  burial;  paterno  funeri  is  indir. 
obj.  of  solvisset  (lit.  had  7iot  yet  paid  all  due  rites  to  his  father's  funeral). 

6  16  pecuniae, /r£7/^r/)/.  —  qui  (causal)  .  .  .  faiBseX,  since  he  had  been. 
etc. :  §  535,  e  (320,  e) ;  B.  283,  3 ;  G.  633;  H.  592  (517) ;  H.-B.  523. 

6  17  ut  fit,  as  generally  happens.  —  insolens,  here  wasteful  and 
extravagant.  —  domum  suam :  §  428,  k  (258,  ^,  N.^) ;  G.  337,  R.8 ;  H.  419 
(380,  2);  H.-B.  454,  I. 

6  18  auferebat,  began  to,  etc.:  §471,  c  (277,  c);  B.  259,  2;  G.  233; 
H.  535'  3  (469*  I) ;  cf.  H.-B.  484. 

6  21  urbe  tota:  §429,  2  (258,/,  2);  B.  228,  i,  ^;  G.  388;  H.  455,  i 
(425,  ii,  2) ;  H.-B.  436,  a. 

6  22  (Sect.  14.)  This  section,  though  in  form  a  mere  statement  of 
the  reasons  that  prompted  the  Amerians  to  send  a  delegation  to  Sulla, 
is  in  fact  and  intent  a  brief  and  powerful  recapitulation  of  the  history 
of  the  conspiracy.  Its  effect  is  to  strengthen  the  impression  which 
Cicero  has  from  the  first  been  trying  to  produce:   namelyi*that  the 
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murder  was  the  first  act  in  the  plot  of  the  two  Titi  Roscii,  the  latest  act 
being  the  false  charge  brought  against  his  client. 

6  25  •  iter,  right  of  way^  such  as  was  usually  reserved  in  case  of  the 
sale  of  any  estate  on  which  was  a  family  burial-place ;  by  the  proscrip- 
tion this  right  was  cut  off. 

6  26  bonorum  emptio :  the  technical  term  denoting  purchase  at  public 
sale.  —  furta  refers  to  clam ;  rapinae  to  palam,  above. 

630  (Sect.  15.)  decurionum:  these  constituted  the  municipal 
senate  or  city  council.  The  -decem  primi  were  a  standing  executive 
committee  of  the  town,  to  whom,  in  this  instance,  an  unusual  piece  of 
business  was  intrusted.  If  the  delegates  had  been  a  special  committee 
appointed  expressly  to  report  the  case  to  Sulla,  Capito,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, would  hardly  have  been  chosen  a  member. 

7  1  qui  vir,  what  sort  of  man ^  i.e.  especially  in  his  political  principles. 
The  delegates  were  apparently  to  certify  to  the  fact  that  Roscius  had 
been  of  Sulla's  party. 

7  3   ut  .  .  .  velit,  that  he  will  consent. 

7  4  decretum:  the  decree  was  here  read  to  the  court,  but  it  has  not 
been  preserved.  Its  reading  must  have  produced  considerable  effect. 
It  was  not  only  important  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  the  younger 
Roscius,  but  it  was  introduced  by  Cicero  at  such  a  point  in  the  case  as 
to  repeat  and  confirm  the  summary  of  the  plot  just  given. 

7  6   id  quod,  as  (see  note  on  p.  2,  1.  16,  above). 

7  9  nobilis,  ace.  plur. -^ab  els  qui  peterent,  to  beg  of  them:  §  531,  2 
(317,  2);  B.  282,  2;  G.  630;  H.  590  (497,  i);  H.-B.  502,  2;  eis  refers  to 
the  decem  primi.  —  ne  .  .  .  adirent,  obj.  of  peterent. 

7  10  vellent:  §580  (336,  2);  B.  314,  i;  G.  508,  2;  H.  643  (524); 
H.-B.  534,  2. 

7  11  poUicerentur,  same  constr.  as  peterent. 

7  13  (Sect.  16.)  antiqui,  of  the  old  stamps  i.e.  plain,  honest  men. — 
ex  sua  natura,  after  their  own  nature.  —  ceteros,  subj.  of  esse  under- 
stood, depending  on  fingerent,  imagined.  — confirmaret,  assured  them. 

7  J7  re  inorata,  without  having  stated  their  case:  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  oro  implies  not  entreaty^  but  statement  or  argument  (cf.  orator).  — 
reverterunt:  the  active  form  of  this  verb  is  found  only  in  the  tenses  of 
the  perfect  stem;  otherwise  it  is  deponent. 

7  18   isti,  i.e.  Chrysogonus  and  Capito. 

7  19  lentius,  less  energetically.  (On  account  of  the  natural  correla- 
tion of  opposites,  it  is  often  convenient  to  translate  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs by  the  negative  of  their  contraries.)  —  nihil  agere,  i.e.  refrain  from 
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action.  —  deludere,  [^d  thus]  to  make  fools  of  the  Amerians  (by  hav- 
ing rendered  their  whole  embassy  ineffectual). 

7  20  id  quod,  etc.,  as  we  may  easily  infer:  this  point  is  an  inference, 
not,  like  the  rest,  an  attested  fact. 

7  21  neque,  and  .  .  .  not^  the  negative  qualifying  posse:  and  judge 
that  they  can  no  longer^  etc.  In  English  the  negative  is  placed  near  the 
verb ;  in  Latin  it  is  attracted  by  the  connective,  and  so  often  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  clause. 

7  22    domino  incolumi  (abl.  abs.),  so  long  as  the  owner  was  alive. 

7  23  (Sect.  17.)  hie,  my  client.  —  de,  in  accordance  with.  —  cogna- 
tonim,  blood-relations :  these  were  accustomed  to  hold  a  consilium^  or 
formal  deliberation,  on  important  family  affairs,  —  like  the  modem 
"  family  council  "  of  the  French. 

7  24  Caeciliam:  see  sect.  50. 

7  25  honoris  causa :  cf .  note  on  sect.  5,  p.  3,  1.  28,  above.  —  qua  .  .  . 
plurimum,  whose  especial  friendship  his  father  had  enjoyed. 

1  27  id  quod,  etc.,  i.e.  she  showed  on  this  occasion  (nunc)  the  gener- 
ous traits  which  everybody  supposed  she  possessed.  —  quasi  .  .  .  causa, 
as  if  to  serve  as  a  model. 

1  28  antiqui  offici,  old  fashioned  fidelity :  officium  means  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  well  as  the  duties  themselves. 

7  29  domo,  without  the  prep.,  while  b(mis  requires  ex:  §  427,  i 
(258,  a)\  B.  229,  \,b\  G.  390,  2;  H.  462,  4  (412,  ii,  i);  H.-B.  451,  <2. 

8  2  vivus  .  .  .  referretur,  brought  alive  to  trials  rather  than  mur- 
dered and  put  on  the  proscription  list:  §  569,  2  (332,  d)\  B.  297,  2;  G. 
553,  i;  H.  571,  I  (501,  i);  cf.  H.-B.  521,  3,  a.  This  implies  that  their 
first  plan  was  to  treat  him  as  they  had  treated  his  father,  but  that,  frus- 
trated in  this,  they  have  trumped  up  a  charge  of  parricide  against  him. 

Sects.  18,  19.  The  conspirators  bring  a  charge  of  parricide 
against  the  younger  Roscius,  thinking  that,  for  political  reasons, 
nobody  will  dare  defend  him.  The  condition  of  Roscius  is  indeed 
miserable,  but  an  advocate,  however  inefficient,  has  been  found  in 
the  person  of  the  speaker. 

8  7  (Sect.  18.)  ut  .  .  .  deferrent,  compararent,  pugnarent:  subst. 
clauses  of  purpose  in  app.  with  consilium,  1.  6;  §  561,  a,  563  (331, 
headnote);  cf.  B.  295;  G.  546,  N.2;  H.  564  (499,  3);  H.-B.  319  c  — 
nomen  deferrent,  i.e.  lay  a  formal  charge  before  the  president  of  the 
proper  court.  —  de  parricidio:  §  353,  2  (220,  b,  2) ;  G.  378,  R.2;  H.  456,  3 
(410,  ii,  3);  H.-B.  342,  b. 
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8  8  yeterem,  old  in  the  trade :  the  reign  of  terror  through  which 
Rome  had  just  passed  had  given  ample  practice. — de  ea  re,  etc.,  in 
a  case  in  which y  etc. 

8  9  posset,  clause  of  purpose,  rather  than  result  (but  the  two  con- 
structions approach  each  other  so  closely  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distinguish  between  them).  —  subesset,  subj.  of  char.  —  suspicio,  i.e. 
should  be  able,  from  his  skill  as  a  prosecutor,  to  make  a  show  of  a  case 
even  when  there  was  no  ground  for  suspicion  against  the  accused. 

8  10  crimine  (abl.  of  means),  on  the  charge  itself,  i.e.  by  any  strength 
in  the  incriminating  evidence.  —  poterant:  indicative  as  being  their 
reason  given  by  Cicero  on  his  own  authority;  §  540  (321);  B.  286,  i. 
G.  540;  H.  588,  I  (516,  i);  H.-B.  554,  555.  —  tempore  (opposed  to  cri- 
^line),  the  circumstances  of  the  times  (i.e.  partly  the  generally  disturbed 
condition  of  the  state,  partly  the  fact  that  the  courts  were  now  first 
reopened,  after  their  reorganization  by  Sulla). 

811  loqui:  historical  infin. ;  §463(275);  B.  335;  G.  647;  H.  610 
(536,  i);  H.-B.  595.  —  tam  diu,  i.e.  during  the  Civil  War. 

8  12  eum,  the  man  (i.e.  any  one).  —  oportere,  was  sure  to.  —  qui  pri- 
mus :  this  was  the  first  case  that  came  before  the  Quaestio  inter  Sicarios. 

8  13  adductus  esset:  for  fut.  perf.  of  direct  disc.  —  huic:  the  em- 
phatic position  may  be  rendered  by  in  His  case. 

8  14    gratiam,  y^z^^r  or  influence^  i.e.  with  Sulla. 

8  16  fore  ut,  etc. :  the  usual  periphrasis  for  the  fut.  infin.  pass. ;  the 
supine  with  iri  is  rare.  —  nuUo  negotio:  cf.  sect.  10,  p.  5,  1.  15.  —  toUe- 
retur:  cf.  de  medio  toUi,  sect.  10. 

8  17  nuUo:  for  the  abl.  of  nemo^  which  is  never  used.  —  atque  adeo, 
or  rather. 

8  18  quern:  the  antecedent  is  eum  below. 

8  19  iugulandum,  i.e.  for  judicial  murder:  §  500,  4  (294,  d)\  B.  337, 
7,  ^,  2;  G.  430;  H.  622  (544,  N.2);  H.-B.  605,  2. 

8  20  (Sect.  19.)  querar,  deliberative  subj.:  §  444  (268);  B.  277;  G. 
265;  H.  559,  4  (484,  v) ;  H.-B.  503. — unde,  where,  lit.  whence:  the 
Latin  conceives  the  speaker  as  proceeding  from  some  point,  whereas 
the  English  represents  him  as  beginning  at  some  point.  —  potissimum 
(superl.  of  potius,  as  if  rathest),  best  (rather  than  anywhere  else) ;  cf. 
.sect.  I,  1.  3. 

8  23  summam  potestatem,  unlimited  power  (i.e.  with  respect  to  ren- 
dering a  verdict).  —  fidem,  i.e.  the  protection  required  by  good  faith. 

8  24  pater,  etc. :  these  nominatives  are  in  no  grammatical  construc- 
tion, but  are  used  to  enumerate  in  a  vivid  way  the   crimes  of  the 
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conspirators  afterwards  referred  to  by  his  (1.  26) ;  cf .  §  497  (292,  d)  \ 
B.  337»  S;  G-  664,  R.*^;  H.  636,  4  (549,  N.2);  H.-B.  608,  2. 

8  25  infesta,  imperilUd. 

8  27  nef ariis,  abl.  of  instr.  after  cumulant :  the  idea  in  Latin  is  that 
of  making  a  heap  of  what  already  exists,  by  means  of  other  things  piled 
on  it  (hence  ace.  and  abl.) ;  but  translate,  upon  these  they  heap  up  other 
infamies. 

8  29  huiusce  (emphatic  instead  of  eius) :  translate  by  his  own.  —  con- 
dicionem,  terms  (or  dilemma) :  as  containing  the  idea  of  a  bargain,  it  is 
followed  by  ut;  §  563,  ^  (331,  d)\  cf.  B.  295,  4;  G.  546,  n.2;  H.  564,  iii 
(498,  i);   H.-B.  502,  3,  a. 

8  30   cervices :  this  word  is  used  by  early  writers  in  the  plural  only. 

9  1  insutus  in  culeum:  the  old  punishment  for  a  parricide  was  to 
be  "  beaten  with  blood-red  rods,  then  sewed  into  a  sack,  with  a  dog,  a 
cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  deep  sea  "  (see  below, 
sect.  29). 

9  2  patronos:  Cicero's  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  call  himself  a 
patronus  (cf.  note  on  p.  3,  1.  17).  —  qui  .  .  .  dicat,  purpose-clause:  the 
antecedent  is  the  subject  of  deest,  below. 

III.    Partitio  (§20) 

9  6  (Sect.  20.)  This  contains  the  formal  statement  of  the  technical 
partitio  or  division  of  the  matter  of  the  defence  (defensio)  into  its  parts 
or  heads.  These  are  distinguished  as  the  charge  (crimen)  brought  by 
Erucius,  the  effrontery  {audacia)  of  the  two  Titi  Roscii,  and  the  illegal 
influence  (potentia)  of  Chrysogonus.  The  charge  Cicero  says  it  is  his 
business  to  refute.  If  he  can  do  this  he  trusts  to  the  jury  to  see  that 
the  effrontery  of  the  Roscii  and  the  influence  exercised  by  Chrysogonus 
shall  not  injure  his  client.  Sects.  20-35  ^''®  given  to  disproving  the 
crimen,  chs.  xxx-xli  (omitted  in  this  edition)  to  opposing  the  audacia 
of  the  Roscii  by  bringing  a  counter-accusation  (especially  against  Capito, 
who  is  directly  charged  w4th  the  murder),  and  sects.  36-46  to  disposing 
of  Chrysogonus. 

9  6   quantum,  so  far  as  (adverbial  ace). 

9  12  quid  igitur  est  .'*  how  then  ? 

9  17  primo  quoque  tempore,  the  very  first  opportt^niiy  (i.e.  that  which 
the  present  case  affords)  since  the  violence  and  disorder  of  the  Civil 
War.  —  ezstinguere  debetis :  the  courts  had  just  been  restored  by  Sulla 
after  a  long  interval  of  lawlessness,  and  the  case  of  Roscius  was  the 
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first  to  come  before  the  reorganized  Quaestio  inter  Sicarios. "  There  was 
a  general  f  eeUng  that  the  courts  ought  to  do  something  at  once,  —  a 
feeling  that  might  well  be  prejudicial  to  the  defendant  even  though  he 
"Was  innocent.  To  remove  this  prejudice  Cicero  (i)  suggests  that  the 
conspirators  relied  on  it  in  bringing  their  iniquitous  charge  (sect.  18: 
ita  loqui  homines  .  .  .  asset),  and  (2)  shows  that  an  acquittal,  by  rebuk- 
ing the  effrontery  and  violence  of  men  like  Chrysogonus  and  his  confed- 
erates, would  do  much  to  restore  law  and  order. 

IV.    Defensio  (§§  21-46)  . 

Sects.  21-23.  The  guilt  of  the  defendant  is  antecedently  improb- 
able. His  character  does  not  suit  the  crime.  No  motive  has  been 
shown.  The  alleged  ill-will  between  the  father  and  the  son  has  hot 
been  proved  and  is  unlikely. 

9  20  (Sect.  21.)  eius  modi,  quo  uno  maleficio,  of  such  a  kindy  that 
in  this  one  crime  (rel.  clause  of  result). 

9  22   voltu,  by  a  look. 

9  24  si  .  .  .  postularety  .  .  .  cogebant,  would  compel  it  if  the  case 
required:  see  §  517,  ^  (308,  b)\  cf.  B.  304,  3;  G.  597,  R.^;  H.  581,  i 
(511  1);  H.-B.  582,  I  and  3,  a\  iura  cogebant  is  equivalent  to  a  verb 
of  necessity,  and  hence  the  imperf.  indie,  in  the  apodosis  appears  with 
the  imperf.  subj.  in  the  protasis. 

9  27  auditum  sit,  a  general  condition ;  subj.  because  integral  part 
of  the  result  clause. 

9  28  tu  (emphatic),  you^  a  professional  prosecutor. 

9  29  censes:  the  word  used  to  express  deliberate  judgment,  after 
discussion  or  the  like. 

9  30  mores,  character^  as  resulting  from  habits  of  life ;  naturam 
(next  line),  natural  disposition. 

10  2  tu :  emphatic,  as  opposed  to  the  general  run  of  accusers. 
Cicero  is  here  using  the  famous  "  argument  from  probability,"  a  favor- 
ite with  ancient  orators  and  rhetoricians  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
"  For  example,  M  a  physically  weak  man  be  accused  of  an  assault,  he 
is  to  ask  the  jury,  '  Is  it  probable  that  a  weakling  like  me  should  have 
attacked  anybody  ? '  while  if  the  accused  is  a  strong  man  he  is  to  claim 
that  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  committed  an  assault  in  a  case 
where  his  strength  was  sure  to  be  used  as  a  presumption  against  him." 

10  4  (Sect.  22.)  Here  the  "argument  from  probability"  is  very 
skilfully  carried  out.     In  sect.  22  Cicero  draws  such  a  contrast  between 
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the  nature  ol  the  crime  and  the  character  of  the  defendant  as  to  appeal 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  of  the  jury  as  well  as  to  their  reason. 
Describing  briefly  and  vividly  the  three  types  of  men  who  might  be 
recognized  as  likely  to  commit  such  a  murder  (the  weak-minded  strip- 
ling led  astray  by  evil  companions,  the  hardened  cut-throat,  the  ruined 
debauchee),  he  points  to  the  life  and  character  of  Roscius  as  having 
nothing  in  common  with  any  of  these.  This  leads  up  at  once  to  the 
question  of  motive :  if  Roscius's  character  was  so  little  suited  to  the 
crime,  the  motive  must  have  been  extraordinarily  powerful;  but  no 
motive  at  all  has  been  shown  (sect.  23). 

10  4  patrem,  etc. :  to  preserve  the  emphasis  we  may  render  a  par- 
ricide has  been  committed  by  Sex.  Roscius.  —  qui  homo  ?  what  sort  of 
man  (is  it  who  has  committed  such  a  crime)  ? 

10  5  adillescentillus :  the  diminutive  suggests  a  weak  stripling 
led  astray  (inductus) ;  the  defendant  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  forty.  — 
nequam,  with  hominibus. 

10  6  maior :  anomalous  for  the  more  usual  plus  or  amplius ; 
§  407,  r  (247,  r);  B.  217,  3;  G.  311,  R.*;  H.  471,  4  (417,  i,  N.2) ;  H.-B. 
416,  d.  —  yetus  (emphatic),  old  (in  the  sense  of  the  English  derivative 
inveterate).  —  yidelicet,  no  doubts  of  course. 

10  10  de  luzuria :  for  constr.  see  note  on  de  parricidio  (p.  8, 1.  7). 

10  13  cuiquam :  words  in  italics  are  not  in  the  manuscripts,  but 
are  supplied  by  modem  scholars  (from  conjecture)  as  being  necessary 
to  the  construction  or  the  sense. 

10  14  obiecit :  the  accuser  had  made  it  a  point  in  his  argument 
that  the  defendant  was  of  a  morose  temper,  shunning  all  society  and 
burying  himself  in  the  country.  Cicero  deftly  turns  these  assertions 
to  the  advantage  of  his  client. 

10  15  officio,  sense  of  duty^  and  consequent  discharge  of  it ;  espe- 
cially used  with  reference  to  filial  duty  (pietas). 

10  17  (Sect.  23.)  In  ancient  trials,  as  at  present,  it  was  particularly 
important  to  show  a  motive  in  order  to  secure  a  conviction  for  murder. 
Erucius  had  alleged  two  motives,  —  ill-feeling  between  father  and  son, 
and  intended  disinheritance.  In  this  section  (and  in  the  two  chapters 
that  follow,  omitted  in  this  edition)  Cicero  disposes  of  the  former  j 
in  ch.  xix  (also  omitted)  he  argues  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  elder  Roscius  meant  to  disinherit  his  son.  In  chs.  xx  and  xxi 
(omitted)  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  prosecutor  has  shown  no  case 
and  to  inveigh  against  him  for  bringing  a  baseless  charge. 

10  19  Justam,  sufficient  or  well-grounded. 
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10  20  illud,  this  (referring  forward  to  the  inf.  clause  following), 
Le.  the  point  previously  treated ;  hoc,  the  new  point  now  introduced. 

10  22  odio  .  .  .  parent! :  §  382,  i  (233,  a)\  B.  191,  2;  G.  356;  H. 
433  (390»  i) »  H.-B.  360  and  b, 

10  23  eodem,  to  the  same  point  (as  that  treated  in  the  preceding 
section). 

10  25  displiceret,  was  disliked  by. 

10  26  qui  odisset,  in  that  he  hated  (according  to  their  argument): 
see  §  592,  3  (341,  d) ;  B.  323 ;  G.  628 ;  H.  649,  i  (528,  i) ;  H.-B.  535,  i,  a. 

10  27  constantissimus  (opposed  to  amens),  most  steady-minded 
("  level-headed  "). 

10  28  illud  refers  forward  (as  usual)  to  causam  fuisse.  —  iam,  by 
this  time. 

Sects.  24-30.  Recapitulation.  Erucius  had  to  show  not  only  a 
strong  motive,  but,  in  the  case  of  so  unnatural  a  crime,  to  bring 
the  clearest  testimony  as  to  the  facts  —  where,  how,  by  whose  means, 
when  the  murder  was  committed.  A  recent  case  of  acquittal  (sect. 
26),  even  against  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  since  absolute 
proof  is  needed  to  establish  such  a  charge.  Enormity  of  the  crime, 
as  shown  by  the  severity  of  the  legal  punishment  (sects.  28-29). 
Yet  Erucius  has  no  evidence  to  offer  —  he  has  not  even  established 
a  plausible  motive. 

11  3  (Sect.  24.)  quod,  referring  to  id  in  1.  5 :  cf.  in  English,  "  whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

11  4  iam  prope  ootid iana,  which  have  now  come  to  be  an  almost 
everyday  affair. 

11  5  quae,  etc. :  the  question  which  is  referred  to  in  quod  .  .  .  quae- 
ritur. 

11  7  COnvenisse  .  .  .  videntur,  seem  to  have  converged  upon  one 
spot  and  to  agree  together :  the  phrase  inter  se  may  express  any  sort  of 
reciprocal  relation;  §  301, /(196, /) ;  B.  245,  i;  G.  221;  H.  502,  i 
(448,  N.) ;  H.-B.  266. 

11  10  ingenio,  talent  (i.e.  power  in  putting  the  case).  —  cum,  not 
only. 

11  12  ostendatur:  §  569,  2,  n.2  (331,  /  r.)  ;  B.  295,  6  and  8;  G. 
535,  R.2;  H.  564,  ii,  I  (502,  i)  ;  H.-B.  502,  3,  c. 

11  14  (Sect.  25.)  sint,  exist,  —  ezstent:  cf.  note  on  ostendatur, 
above.  —  ezpressa  vestigia,  distinct  footprints. 

11  15   ratione,  manner^  i.e.  the  whole  plan  of  the  act. 
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11 19  suspicionibus :  governed  by  reclamitat,  which,  on  account 
of  its  meaning,  takes  an  indir.  obj. 

11  21    esse,  that  there  should  be,  etc. 

11  23  feras :  notice  the  emphatic  position.  The  emphasis  may  be 
expressed  in  English  either  by  changing  the  verb  to  the  passive  (in 
order  to  keep  feras  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause)  or  by  turning  thus : 
even  in  the  case  of  wild  beasts^  etc. 

11  25  (Sect.  26.)  As  an  example  of  what  cogent  proof  is  required 
to  overcome  the  presumption  against  the  possibility  of  so  unnatural  a 
crime  as  parricide,  Cicero  cites  a  recent  case  in  which  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  held  insufficient.  —  ita,  so  very. 

11  26   non  obscurum,  respectable. 

1129  servus:   here   used  as  adj.;   §321,  c  (188,  </);  G.  288,  R. ; 

H.  495'  3  (44i»  3)  5  I^  "B.  240,  2,  b. 

12  1  pertineret,  subj.  of  characteristic.  —  id  aetatis,  i.e.  too  old  for 
the  sound  sleep  of  childhood ;  §  397,  a  (240,  b)  ;  B.  185,  2  ;  G.  336,  N.^; 
H.  416,  2  (378,  2);  H.-B.  388,  b. — autem,  on  the  other  hand. — prop- 
ter, near  by. 

12  4  neutnimne  sensisse,  the  idea  that^  etc. :  iniin.  of  exclam.,  §  462 
(274);  B.  334;  G.  534;  H.6i6,3(539,iii);  H.-B.  596.    Cf.  iEneid,  i.  37. 

12  5  potissimum,  of  all  others:  cf.  sect,  i,  1.  3. 

12  7  (Sect.  27.)  porro  .  .  .  conveniret,  could  naturally  fall  (really 
in  the  same  constr.  as  pertineret,  1.  i,  above). 

12  9   iudicio  (abl.  of  means),  on  the  trial  (more  lit.  by  the  court). 

12  13   potuisset,  subj.  of  characteristic  (in  direct  disc,  potueiit). 

12  14  nonmodo  .  .  .  possunt,  not  only  cannoty  etc.:  §327,1  (219,^); 
B.  343,  2,  a\  G.  482,  R.i;  H.  656,  3  (552,  2);  H.-B.  299;  the  verb  is 
sufficiently  negatived  by  ne. 

12  16    (Sect.  28.)  quo  .  .  .  eo,  the  less  .  .  .  the  more. 

12  18  multis  =  many  other  (implied  in  the  generalizing  cum,  not 
only,  followed  by  tum,  but  also). 

12  19  armis,  abl.  of  specification. 

12  20  tum,  but  also  (correlative  with  cum  in  1.  17).  —  vel:  in  the 
emphasizing  use,  to  strengthen  maxima;  §  291,  c  (93,  b)\  B.  240,  3; 
G.  303;   H.  (444,  3) ;  H.-B.  241,  3,  a. 

12  21    singulare,  special  (lit.  unique). 

12  22  sapientiam,  ace.  of  exclamation. 

12  23  rerum  natura,  the  universe^  represented  by  air  (caelum),  fire 
(solem),  water,  and  earth,  the  elements  "from  which  all  things  are 
said  to  be  produced  "  (omnia  nata  esse,  L  26). 
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12  35  ademerint,  subord.  clause  in  ind.  disc. 

12  27  dicimtur:  for  mood,  see  §  593,  a  (342,  d)\  cf.  B.  314,  4;  G. 
629,  R.,  b\  H.  652,  I  (529,  ii,  N.i);  cf.  H.-B.  535,  i,  d. 

12  27  (Sect.  29.)  obicere,  cast  forth  to.  —  ne  bestiis  .  .  .  uteremur, 
lest  we  should  find  the  very  beasts  more  savage  (immanioiibuS)  in  predi- 
cate apposition). 

12  28  attigissent  subj.  of  integral  part. 

12  29   sic  nudos,  naked  as  they  were. 

12  30  ipsum,  even  that.  — yiolata,  defiled. 

12  31  expiari:  sea  water,  as  well  as  running  water,  was  regarded 
as  having  a  ceremonially  purifying  quality,  —  an  opinion  prevailing  in 
various  religions,  and  found  in  the  forms  of  ablution,  baptism,  and  the 
like.  —  patantur:  for  mood  cf.  dicuntur,  1.  27,  above. — tam  .  .  .  vol- 
gare,  so  cheap  or  so  common. 

12  32  cuius  .  .  .  reliquerint,  clause  of  result.  —  etenim,  i.e.  it  needs 
no  argument  to  show,  etc. 

13  2  eiectis,  to  castaways.  —  ita,  in  such  a  way. 

13  8  (Sect.  30.)  talibus  viris,  "  to  this  intelligent  jury."  —  ne 
causam  quidem,  not  even  a  motive  (to  say  nothing  of  evidence  of 
guilt). 

13  9  emptores,  the  purchasers  (of  the  confiscated  property),  i.e.  men 
having  the  strongest  interest  in  his  conviction,  with  Chrysogonus  him- 
self as  their  presiding  officer. 

13  11  yenisses,^^/  should  have  come:  §439,  b  (266,  e) ;  G.  272,  3; 
H.  558,  I  (483,  2,  N.);  H.-B.  512,  b.  —  utrum  .  .  .  an,  i.e.  which  is  it  — 
the  nature  of  the  question  or  the  character  of  the  court  [another  com- 
pliment to  the  jury]  —  that  you  do  not  see  ? 

13  14  ne...  quidem:  §327,  i  (209,  a,  i);  B.  347,  2;  G.  445; 
H.  656,  2  (553,  2) ;  H.-B.  298,  2,  a. 

Sects.  31-36.  Roscius  had  not  only  no  motive  to  commit  the 
crime,  but  no  means  of  committing  it.  Erucius  is  challenged  to 
tell  how  Roscius  could  himself  have  killed  his  father  or  could 
have  procured  his  death  through  others. 

13  16  (Sect.  31.)  esto,  well  then  (to  quit  that  point). — causam 
proferre,  to  allege  a  motive. 

13  17  yicisse  debeo,  /  ought  to  have  now  gained  the  case,  i.e.  by  my 
past  argument ;  ought  to  have  conquered  (in  the  past)  would  be  vincere 
debui:  §486,  a  (288,  d)\  B.  270,  2;  G.  280,  b,  N.^;  H.  6i8,  2  (537,  i); 
H.-B.  582,  3,  «,  footnote  2. 
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13  18  in  alia  causa,  in  another  case :  an  implied  condition  of  which 
concederem  is  the  apodosis;  §521,  a  (310,  a);  B.  305,  i;  G.  600,  i; 
H.  583  (507,  N.7) ;  H.-B.  578,  6. 

13  19  qua  re,  w/iy  ;  quo  modo,  how,  Cicero  contends  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  discuss  the  manner  of  the  murder,  since  Erucius  has  not 
raised  that  point,  and  has  not  even  been  able  to  assign  a  motive.  His 
own  position  in  the  argument  is  so  strong,  however,  that,  he  says,  he  can 
afford  to  concede  a  point  by  waiving  the  question  of  motive  and  allowing 
Erucius  to  argue  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  means  by  which  Roscius 
could  have  committed  the  crime.  This  is  of  course  a  rhetorical  device 
to  introduce  one  of  Cicero's  strongest  arguments.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  it  was  even  possible  for  Roscius  to  kill  his  father  under  the  circum- 
stances. By  calling  for  the  details  of  the  murder  Cicero  shows  that  none 
can  be  produced.  The  whole  passage  serves  also  as  an  effective  prepara- 
tion for  the  countercharge  (omitted  in  this  edition),  in  which  it  is  shoi^n 
that  Sex.  Roscius  Magnus  had  not  only  a  motive,  but  every  opportunity. 

13  21  sic,  i.e.  I  will  deal  with  you  on  these  terms.  —  meo  loco,  in  my 
place^  i.e.  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  defence ;  this  was  determined  for 
each  party  by  the  praetor. 

13  22  respondendi,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  a  question ;  interpellandi,  i.e.  in 
the  middle  of  any  question,  to  answer  a  part  of  it ;  interrogandi,  i.e.  by 
asking  questions  in  his  turn. 

13  24   (Sect.  32.)  ipse  percussit,  did  he  strike  the  fatal  blow  himself? 

13  25  ipsum,  sc.  percussisse.  —  per  alios :  for  abL  of  means,  when 
persons  are  intended,  see  §  405,  b  (246,  b) ;  G.  401 ;  H.  468,  3  (415,  i,  n.^)  ; 
II.-B.  380,  d. 

13  27  indidemne  Ameria,/r^/w  Ameria  there  ?  (lit.  the  same  place).  — 
hosce  sicarios,  these  cut-throats  here  of  ours. 

13  30   convenit,  i.e.  to  bargain  for  the  murder. 

13  32  unde,  i.e.  on  whom  did  he  draw  for  the  money  ?  All  such 
banking  business  being  in  a  manner  public,  the  sum  could  be  traced,  as 
by  cheques  and  the  like  in  modem  times. 

14  1    Cdi'pxit^  fountain-head. 

14  2  tibi,  dat.  instead  of  poss.  gen.:  §377  (235,  a)\  B.  181,  i,  N. ; 
G.  350,  I ;  H.  425,  4,  N.  (384,  4,  N.2);  H.-B.  368.  —  veniat  with  facito 
(fac)  for  simple  imperat. :  §  449,  c  (269,  g) ;  cf.  G.  553,  i ;  cf.  H.  561,  2 
(489,  2).  The  fut.  form  of  the  imperat.  is  used,  because  the  accuser  is 
bidden  to  reflect  on  the  point  raised,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  reference 
to  future  time:  §449  (269,  d)\  B.  281,  i,  a\  G.  268,  2;  H.  560,  4 
(487,  2)  ;  H.-B.  496. 
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14  3  agrestem,  boorish  (see  next  clause). 

14  5  in  oppido  CODStitisse,  stayed  in  any  town  ;  oppidum  is  distin 
guished  both  from  urbs,  the  great  city^  and  yicus,  a  country  village  ;  it 
would  be  a  place  of  some  society  and  cultivation. 

14  6  (Sect.  i,'7>^  qua  in  re,  on  this  point.  —  praetereo,  etc. :  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  rhetorical  device  called  praeteritio  ("  omission  "). 
The  speaker  dwells  upon  the  point  while  pretending  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence. 

14  7  poterat,  mighty  i.e.  if  I  chose  to  use  it:  §522,  a  (311,  €)\ 
B.  304,  3;  G.  597,  R.8;  H.  583  (511,  i,  n.S)  ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a. 

14  8   yictu  arido,  dry  or  meagre  way  of  living.  —  inculta,  uncouth. 

14  10  possis,  potential  subj.,  §446  (311,  a)\  B.  280;  G.  257,  i; 
H.  552  (485);  H.-B.  517,1. 

14  11   in  mbe  (emphatic),  i.e.  not  in  the  country,  where  Roscius  was. 

14  12  exsistat,  erumpat,  dependent  on  necesse  est. — erumpat,  hurst 
forth  :  a  strong  word  is  used  on  account  of  audacia,  reckless  daring. 

14  13  autem,  on  the  other  hand. 

14  14  agrestem:  see  note  on  1.  3.  —  parsimoniae,  thrift  (in  a  good 
sense). 

14  16  (Sect.  34.)  missa  facio,  I  let  that  pass  (missa  agreeing  with 
haec,  obj.  of  facio) ;  such  phrases  are  often  used  colloquially  or  with 
emphasis,  for  the  simple  verb  :  §  497,  c  (292,  d) ;  G.  537  ;  H.-B.  605,  4. 
—  illud  qiiaero,  this  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

14  17  per  quos :  these  words  are  the  interrogative  expression  with 
which  the  clause  grammatically  begins ;  is  homo  is  put  first  for  emphasis. 

14  20  suspiciose,  i.e.  so  as  to  look  suspicious.  —  in  his  rebus,  but  in 
these  cir cum  stances  y  i.e.  those  in  our  case  (emphatic  position).  —  sus- 
picio  .  .  .  culpam :  i.e.  in  so  clear  a  case  I  will  not  ask  Erucius  for  proof 
of  guilt ;  if  he  can  show  any  suspicious  circumstance,  it  shall  suffice. 

14  22  credo,  I  suppose  :  ironical,  as  usual  when  parenthetical. 

14  27  causa  dicitur,  the  defendant  is  on  trial  (a  technical  term  :  lit. 
the  case  is  argued,  i.e.  by  the  defendant). 

14  28  (Sect.  35.)  admiserit :  §  569  (332,  a) ;  B.  297,  2 ;  G.  553,  4 ; 
H.  571,  I  (501,  i,  i);  H.-B.  521,  3,  rt,  footnote^. 

14  29   quod,  that. 

14  30  quod :  the  antecedent  is  id  (p.  15,  1.  i) ;  the  clause  ut .  .  .  pol- 
liceatur  is  in  apposition  with  quod. 

15  I  quaestionem,  question  in  the  technical  sense,  i.e.  examination 
by  torture,  the  regular  legal  way  of  examining  slaves.  An  accused  per- 
son could,  of  his  own  accord,  offer  his  slaves  for  that  purpose  (polliceri\  • 
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in  this  case  Roscius  had  lost  his  slaves,  and  so  was  deprived  of  that 
privilege. 

15  2  unus  puer,  as  much  as  a  single  slave, 

15  3  minister,  i.e.  to  wait  upon  him.  —  familia :  this  word,  in  its 
primary  meaning,  properly  embraced  the  entire  body  of  free  persons, 
clients,  and  slaves,  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the  paterfamilias.  In 
time,  the  meaning  was  divided,  applying  either  (i)  to  the  family  proper 
—  the  paterfamilias^  with  his  wife,  children,  etc. ;  or  (2)  to  a  body  (or 
gang)  of  slaves.     The  latter  is  the  meaning  here. 

15  4  Scipio,  Metelle :  these  were,  probably,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  father 
of  Metellus  Scipio  (a  leader  on  Pompey's  side  in  the  Civil  War),  and 
his  cousin,  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  brother  of  Caecilia  (sect.  50),  and  father 
of  the  Celer  and  Nepos  referred  to  in  the  orations  against  Catiline. 

15  5  advocatis,  called  in  (as  friends  of  the  accused) ;  agentibtts, 
taking  active  part.  The  demand  seems  to  have  been  formal,  and  these 
friends  were  present  to  attest  it. 

15  7  meministisne :  -ne  =  nonne;  §332,  c  (210,  d)\  B.  162,  2,  c\ 
G.  454,  N.S;  H.-B.  231,^,  N.i  —  T.  Roscium,  i.e.  Magnus. 

15  8    sectantur,  are  in  the  train  of 

15  10  quid  facitis :  up  to  this  point  Cicero  appears  to  be  merely 
accounting  for  the  fact  (which  might  have  made  against  his  case)  that 
the  younger  Roscius  had  not  offered  his  slaves  for  examination.  With 
this  abrupt  question  he  shows  the  true  bearing  of  the  refusal  of  Magnus, 
retorting  suddenly  the  countercharge,  which  he  carries  out  in  a  chapter 
here  omitted.  The  effect  on  a  jury  of  such  an  appeal  as  Dubitate,  etc., 
must  have  been  very  great. 

Sects.  36-42.  The  sale  of  the  property  of  the  elder  RoBcius  was 
illegal  and  his  proscription  in  every  way  irregular.  For  this  act 
Chrysogonus  is  to  be  blamed,  not  Sulla,  for  Sulla  was  necessarily 
so  much  occupied  with  affairs  of  state  that  details  of  this  kind 
escaped  his  attention. 

15  17  (Sect.  36.)  aureum:  the  Greek  name  Chrysogonus  means 
gold-born. 

15  18  latuit :  because  his  was  the  only  name  that  appeared. 

15  22  alii  quoque,  i.e.  other  purchasers  of  confiscated  estates. 

.15  23  ut  mihi,  etc.,  i.e.  I  have  no  occasion  to  say  anything  of  the 
purchasers  of  confiscated  estates  in  general,  for  this  case,  by  its  atrocity, 
is  taken  out  of  the  common  category  (haec  euim  causa,  etc.,  1.  24, 
below). 
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24  sectorum :  these  were  the  purchasers  of  confiscated  property 
in  the  lump,  who  afterwards  divided  it  (seco)  to  sell  again  in  detail. 

15  28  (Sect.  37.)  venierunt,  from  veneo,  not  vgnio. 

15  30  si  enim  haec,  for  if  such  remarks^  etc.,  i.e.  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  freely. 

15  31  tantus  homo,  such  a  great  person :  b.  hint  that  more  important 
men  than  he  had  suffered.  In  fact,  all  the  really  eminent  victims  of 
the  Civil  War  had  perished  before  the  proscription. 

16  2  qui  (adv.),  how  ? 

16  3  Valeria:  the  law  by  which  Sulla  was  made  perpetual  dictator 
and  invested  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  (b.c.  82) ;  it  was 
proposed  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  as  interrex.  I--aws  were  designated  by 
\.\i& gentile  name  of  their  proposer;  all  laws,  for  example,  carried  by 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  were  known  as  Leges  Corneliae.  —  Cornelia:  this 
appears  to  have  been  enacted  some  time  after  the  Lex  Valeria^va  order 
to  regulate  the  details  of  the  proscription.  Cicero's  ignorance  of  the  law 
is  no  doubt  affected.  — novi,  I  know  the  thing  or  person ;  scio,  I  know 
the  fact :  /  am  not  acquainted  with  the  law^  and  do  not  know  which  it  is. 

16  6  proscripti  sunt :  the  indie,  must  mean  those  already  proscribed 
when  the  law  was  passed.  Future  cases  of  proscription  would  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  subj.  or  fut.  perf.  (see  Verr.  ii,  chs.  xli,  xlii). 

16  7   in  .  .  .  praesidiis,  among  the  armed  forces^  etc. 

16  8  dum,  so  long  as:  §  556,  a  (276,  e,  N.) ;  G.  569 ;  H.  603,  i  (519,  i) ; 
H.-B.  550  and  b. 

16  12  veteres,  those  of  the  regular  code;  novas,  those  of  the  Sullan 
revolution.  — occisum  esse,  indir.  disc,  with  constat;  the  subject  accu- 
sative is  omitted. 

16  14  (Sfxtt.  38.)  in  eum,  i.e.  Sulla.  Here  it  is  necessary  for  the 
orator  to  proceed  with  great  caution :  even  if  not  himself  present,  Sulla 
would  watch  sharply  the  first  case  before  his  own  criminal  court. 

16  15  ab  initiOf  from  the  beginning  of  this  trial  (see  sect.  12);  omni 
tempore,  throughout  his  whole  career. 

16  17  ut  ementiretur,  .  .  .  passus  non  sit,  clauses  in  appos.  with 
haec  omnia:  for  the  change  of  tense,  see  §  475,  a  (279,  d). 

16  18  apud  adversarios,  in-  the  enemfs  ranks  (=  in  praesidiis, 
above). 

16  21  postea:  the  passage  referred  to  appears  to  have  been  lost  out 
of  the  oration,  probably  in  the  gap  in  ch.  xlv.  The  scholiast  represents 
Chrysogonus  as  saying  that  he  had  used  the  property  m  building  a  villa 
at  Veil. 
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16  94  (Sect.  39.)  E^alendas  lunias,  ace.  in  the  same  constr.  as  diem. 

16  26  tabulas:  confiscated  property  belonged  to  the  state,  and  pub- 
lic records  of  its  seizure  and  sale  were,  of  course,  kept.  —  nulla,  not  at 
all:  §  290  (191);  B.  239;  G.  325,  R.«;  jH.  513,  3  (457,  3);  H.-B.  245. 

16  27  redierunt  =  relata  sunt.  —  facetius,  more  cleverly:  in  the  case 
supposed,  the  pretended  proscription  would  never  have  occurred  and 
the  property  would  have  been  taken  without  even  the  forms  of  law. 

16  30  ante  tempus,  too  early,  i.e.  before  it  is  time  to  raise  so  trivial 
a  question  as  that  of  a  title  to  property  (Roscius  is  now  on  trial  for  his 
life). 

16  32  reduviam  curem  (proverbial),  treat  a  sore  finger,  i.e.  in  a  case 
of  life  and  death  I  deal  only  with  some  trifling  ailment.  For  mood  see 
§  535'  ^  (320,  e)\  B.  283,  3;  G.  586;  H.  592  (517);  H.-B.  523. 

17  1  non  .  .  .  rationem-.  .  .  ducit,  he  does  not  take  account  (a  mer- 
cantile phrase). 

17  5  (Sect.  40.)  partim  .  .  .  pro  me,  partly  in  my  own  name.  To 
avoid  entangling  the  case  of  his  client  with  politics,  Cicero  makes  him- 
self responsible  for  everything  that  may  have  a  political  bearing;  he  was 
a  well-known  partisan  of  the  nobility  and  could  afford  to  speak  freely. 

17  7  quae-que :  not  from  quisque. — ad  omnis  pertinere,  concerns  all. 

17  8  sensu  ac  6.0X01%,  feeling  and  pain,  i.e.  painful  feeling  (so-called 
hendiadys). 

17  11    iam,  with  the  int.,  presently. 

17  12  (Sect.  41.)  ego,  opposed  to  Roscio. 

17  17  diem:  fem.;  §  97,  a  (73);  B.  53;  G.  64;  H.  135  (123);  H.-B. 
1 01.  —  "prae^mta,  fixed  in  advance,  as  the  limit  (finio). 

17  19   patronum,  i.e.  Sulla.     See  note  on  libertum,  p.  6,  1.  10. 

17  20  conferre,  throw  the  7'esponsibility  for.  —  egerit,  will  effect,  fut. 
perf.  for  fut. :  §  516,  r,  N.  (307,  c,  R.) ;  G.  244;  H.  540  (473) ;  cf.  H.-B.  490. 

17  22  imprudente:  cf.  p.  5, 1.  28. 

17  23  (Sect.  42.)  placet,  do  I  like?  i.e.  do  I  think  it  right? — im- 
pnidentia,  want  of  foresight. 

17  24  etenim  si,  etc.  (the  apod,  is  quid  miramur,  p.  17, 1. 32).  The 
comparison  that  follows  is  perhaps  somewhat  strained;  but  it  accords 
with  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  the  powers  of  a 
supreme  ruler  appeared  in  a  manner  divine.  (Cf.  the  language  used  of 
Caesar  in.  the  Oration  for  Marcellus.)  The  tone  in  which  kings  were 
addressed  in  modern  literature  until  very  recent  times  may  be  compared 
(see,  e.g.,  Bacon's  dedication  of  his  Advancement  of  Learning  to 
James  I). 
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X7  S9  pemicii,  for  perniciei:  §  98,  n.  (74,  a);  B.  52,  2;  G.  63,  n.I; 
H.  134,  2  and  3  (121,  i);  cf.  H.-B.  100,  3.  —  vi  ipsa  .  .  .  rerum,  by  the 
very  violence  of  the  elements^  —  the  agents  or  powers  which  he  has  to 
control. 

18  1  cum  is  causal,  but  may  be  translated  when. 

18  4  nisi,  here  as  often  (more  commonly  with  forte  or  vero)  intro- 
ducing a  reductio  ad  absurdum :  §  525,  b  and  N.  (315,  b  and  N.) ;  G.  591, 
R.*;  H.-B.  578,  3,  a.  —  quod,  pron.:  the  anteced.  is  id. 

18  5  possity  adepta  .  .  .  sit,  informal  indir.  disc,  as  expressing  the 
thought  of  the  person  surprised:  §  592  (341) ;  B.  323;  G.  662 ;  H.  649,  i 
(528);  H.-B.  535,  I,  a.  —  si .  .  .  sit,  clause  with  mirum:  §572,  ^,  n. 
(333,  R.) ;  G.  542,  N.i 

Sects.  43-46.  In  thus  attacking  Chrysogonus,  Cicero  is  not 
assailing  the  cause  of  the  nobility.  On  the  contrary,  that  cause 
is  honored  by  resistance  to  him.  His  insolence  and  power  are 
unbearable.  It  was  not  to  advance  such  slaves  as  he  that  Sulla 
fought  and  conquered. 

19  1  (Sect.  43.)  vereor:  for  emphat.  position  cf.  credo,  p.  2, 1. 1. — 
imperitior:  §  291,  a  (93,  a)\  B.  240,  i;  G.  297,  2;  H.  498  (444,  i); 
H.-B.  241,  2. 

19  2  tametsi,  and  yet,  —  meo  iure,  with  perfect  right  (as  belonging  to 
that  party) ;  iure  alone  would  mean/wj/Zj/ ;  meo  limits  it  to  the  speaker's 
own  case.  The  passage  that  follows  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  way 
in  which  Cicero  regarded  the  general  principles  at  stake  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  excesses  of  the  victorious  party. 

19  6   pro  mea,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  my  poor  and  feeble  ability. 

19  7  ut  COmponeretur,  that  reconciliation  should  be  made :  a  clause 
of  result  in  appos.  with  id:  §  567,  568  (332  and  headnote) ;  B.  297  and  3 ; 
G.  557;  H.  571,  4  (501,  iii);  H.-B.  521,  3,  a. 

19  8  qui  vicerunt,  who  did  (in  fact)  conquer :  the  subj.  here  would 
mean,  whatever  party  might  conquer:  §  593,  a,  N.^  (342,  N.) ;  G.  629,  r.; 
H.  652,  I  (529,  ii,  N.i). 

19  9  humilitatem,  not  merely  low  rank,  but  meanness  and  vulgarity ; 
dignitate, /^rj<?«a/  worth^irom  birth  and  services;  amplitudine  (next 
line),  rank  or  position  —  prominence  in  the  state.  With  all  his  arro- 
gance, blood-thirstiness,  and  narrow  conservatism,  Sulla  was,  in  fact, 
the  representative  of  orderly  government  against  anarchy  and  mob-law. 

19  10  perditi  civis  erat  (pred.  gen.),  it  was  the  part  of  a  bad  citizen  : 
§  343,  c  (214,  d)\  B.  198,  3;  G.  366;  H.  439  (401,  402);  H.-B.  340. 
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19  11   quibus  incolumibus  (abl.  abs.),  by  whose  safety. 

19  12  retineretur,  would  be  preserved:  fut.  cond.,  the  protasis  being 
quibus  incolumibus:  §  5^6,/ (307,/);  G.  596,  2;  H.  575,  9  (507,  n.^); 
H.-B.  580,  b,  —  quae,  i.e.  the  reinstating  of  the  nobility. 

19  15  felicitate:  see  note  on  p.  6, 1.  7. 

19  17  (Sect.  44.)  quod  animadversum  est  (impers.)  in  eos,  that 
those  have  been  punished  (a  euphemistic  expression  for  the  proscription). 
Observe  the  chiastic  order  of  ideas ;  {a)  the  punishment ;  (b)  the  persons 
on  whom  it  was  inflicted ;  (^1)  the  persons  rewarded ;  (ai)  the  reward. 

19  20  quae,  referring  to  both  the  punishment  and  the  reward  just 
spoken  of. 

19  21  in  eo  studio  partium,  in  favor  of  that  party :  studium  is  the 
regular  word  for  siding  with  a  particular  party. 

19  22  id  actum  est,  this  was  the  object,  —  idcirco,  antecedent  to  the 
purpose  clause.  —  ut  .  .  .  facerent,  purpose  clause  in  appos.  with  id. 

19  23  postremi,  the  lowest  (in  class  or  character). 

19  23  turn  vero :  here  the  apodosis  begins. 

19  28  nihil  honim  est,  none  of  these  things  is  true  (i.e.  is  the  fact). 

19  29  ornabitur.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  with  which,  through- 
out this  oration,  Cicero  keeps  before  the  minds  of  the  jury  the  distinction 
between  the  great  cause  of  Sulla  and  the  nobility  and  the  unscrupulous 
greed  of  some  of  Sulla's  partisans.  His  continual  allusions  to  his  client's 
hereditary  friendships  with  the  aristocracy  have  this  end,  among  others, 
in  view. 

19  30   (Sect.  45.)    male:  to  speak  ill  is  to  utter  abuse  or  calumny. 

20  1   causam  .  .  .  communicare,  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  etc. 
20  3   equestrem,  referring  to  the  struggle  for  the  iudicia  and  the 

extensive  sympathy  of  the  equites  with  the  party  of  Marius.  Cf.  note 
to  Verr.,  p.  28,  1.  2. 

20  4   servi:  Chrysogonus  had  been  Sulla's  slave. 

20  6  versabatur,  displayed  itself  —  quam  viam  munitet  (indir. 
quest.) :  for  road-building,  both  literal  and  figurative,  the  Romans  used 
the  engineering  term  munire. 

20  7  fidem,  etc.,  your  honor  (good  faith),  ^'^wr  oath^  and  your  courts ; 
i.e.  after  getting  possession  of  political  power,  these  low  bom  fellows 
were  now  aiming  at  the  courts,  the  one  security  of  public  faith  and  good 
government.  —  iusiurandum:  the  jurors  were  under  oath  to  give  a 
righteous  judgment. 

20  9   hicine  (emphat.),  here^  i.e.  in  the  courts  (as  opposed  to  politics). 

20  11    neque  .  .  .  possit:  Cicero  does  not  wish  to  encourage  him  by 
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admitting  for  a  moment  that  he  can  really  do  anything  in  this  case: 

it  is  the  fact  that  he  has  dared  to  hope  to  accomplish  something  that  is 

an  outrage.  —  verear*.  subj.  because  it  expresses  not  a  real  reason,  but 

one  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  contradicted:  §  540,  N.' 

(321,  R.);  B.  286,  I,  b\  G.  541,  N.2;  H.  588,  ii  (516,  2);   H.-B.  535,  2,^. 

20  13  talis  viros:  cf.  p.  13, 1.  8. 

20  15  (Sect.  46.)  exspectata,  so  long  waited  for.  For  some  years 
(B.C.  87-83),  while  Sulla  was  in  the  East,  the  Marian  faction  had  full 
control  at  Rome,  and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed. 

20  17  servoli,  diminutive  of  contempt.  —  bona,  estates;  fortunaa 
(more  generally),  wealth. 

20  18  id  actum  est:  cf.  p.  19^  1.  22. 

20  19  senserim,  sided  with  them  :  this  verb,  with  its  noun  sententia, 
often  refers  to  political  opinions. 

20  20  inermis,  i.e.  had  he  taken  up  arms,  his  regret  would  have  been 
deeper. 

20  22  cuique,  to  every  man  in  proportion  as  he  is,  etc.:  §  313,  b 
(93»  ^);  cf.  B.  252,  5,  c\  G.  318,  2;  H.  515,  2  (458,  I);  H.-B.  278,  2,  b. 

20  25  probe  novit :  note  the  strong  sarcasm,  which  points  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  noble  cause  which  was  at  stake  and  the  sordid 
motives  of  Chrysogonus. 

20  26  resistetur,  impersonal.  —  ille :  here  indefinite,  referring  to  the 
supposed  person  who  thinks  himself  attacked. 

20  27  rationem,  interests  (so  that  what  touches  one  touches  the 
other) :  a  mercantile  figure,  as  we  might  say,  "  who  thinks  his  accounts 
are  mixed  up  with  his." 

20  28  laeditur,  etc.,  is  injured  by  being  separated,  etc. 

V.   Peroratio  (§§  47-57) 

Sects.  47-62.  The  attack  on  Chrysogonus  is  Cicero's :  Roscius 
asks  for  life  alone.  Feigned  appeal  to  Chrysogonus  to  spare  his 
victim.     Powerful  friends  of  Roscius. 

With  sect.  47  begins  the  last  formal  division  of  the  speech, — the 
peroratio.  This  consists,  as  was  common  with  Roman  advocates,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  court  (there  is  a  good  example  in  the 
closing  portion  of  Cicero's  Defence  of  Milo). 

20  30  (Sect.  47.)  mea,  emphatic.  Cicero  wishes  to  avoid  prejudice 
to  his  client  by  himself  assuming  sole  responsibility  for  these  words. 
At  the  same  time  this  section  serves  as  a  skilful  means  of  transition. 
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It  is  so  important  for  Cicero  to  show  that  this  case  has  no  political 
bearings  that  he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  question  of  the  mur- 
der for  a  time,  and  to  discuss  the  illegal  sale  of  the  property.  He 
must  now  return  to  the  chauge  against  his  client,  and  he  does  so  by 
remarking  that  Roscius  has  no  complaint  to  make  of  his  treatment  by 
Chrysogonus  if  the  latter  will  only  let  him  off  with  his  life. 

21  2  morum,  the  ways  of  men,  —  vos,  Le.  Chrysogonus  and  his 
abettors  in  the  accusation ;  vos  is  expressed,  not  as  being  specially 
emphatic,  but  from  the  Latin  fondness  for  contrasting  persons  with 
each  other. 

21  3  more,  in  the  regular  way,  —  lure  gentium ;  the  "  law  common 
to  all  nations,"  as  opposed  to  ius  civile^  or  law  of  the  state ;  thus  it  is 
used  as  nearly  equivalent  to  natural  right. 

21  4  a  vobis,  i.e.  once  clear  of  guilt,  and  acquitted  of  this  shocking 
crime,  he  will  leave  you  unmolested. 

21  6  rogat :  a  feigned  appeal  to  his  persecutors,  intended  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  jury  for  Roscius  and  their  indignation  against 
Chrysogonus. 

21  7  in  suam  rem:  in  a  former  passage  (omitted  in  this  edition) 
allusion  is  made  to  a  charge  that  Roscius  had  fraudulently  kept  back 
part  of  his  father's  property. 

21  9  concessit,  etc.,  has  given  up  (the  immovable  property),  counted 
and  weighed  (the  rest). 

21  10  anulum,  probably  the  gold  ring  indicating  his  rank  as  eques. 

21  11  se  ipsum,  etc.,  and  has  reserved  nothing  else  besides  his  naked  self. 

21  14  (Sect.  48.)  quod  .  .  .  quia:  §  540  (321);  B.  286,  i ;  G.  540; 
H.  588,  1(516,  i);  H.-B.  554,555- 

2127  praeter  ceteros,  more  than  anybody  else. — ne  quando:  i.e. 
some  time  when  there  comes  a  political  reaction. 

21  28   patria,  of  their  fathers. 

21  29  (Sect.  49.)  facis  iniuriam,  i.e.  you  do  wrong  (i.e.  to  Sulla).  — 
maiorem  spem :  in  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  Cicero  artfully  sug- 
gests that  Chrysogonus  has  no  confidence  that  Sulla's  constitution  will 
last,  and  that  he  therefore  wishes  to  remove  a  dangerous  claimant  in 
case  of  another  political  overturn.  This  insinuation  would,  of  course, 
tend  to  prejudice  the  partisans  of  Sulla  against  Chrysogonus. 

22  6  cruenta  (pred.) :  the  expression  of  the  thought  is  made  more 
vivid  by  the  use  of  words  exactly  appropriate  to  the  killing  of  a  man 
and  the  stripping  (detrahere)  of  his  dead  body. 

22  8  (Sect.  50.)  rem  tasimy  your  interests. 
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13  quasi  .  .  .  nescias,  as  if  you  did  not  know:%^2^  (312) ;  B.  307, 
I  and  2 ;  G.  602 ;  H.  584,  2  (513,  ii  and  N.^);  H.-B.  504,  3  and  a. 

22  14  spectatissima,  most  estimable;  the  friends  of  Roscius  are 
purposely  exalted,  in  order  to  influence  the  court.  —  cum,  concessive. 

22  16  cum  esset,  though  she  was^  etc.  —  femina,  mulier :  observe 
the  distinction  between  the  words,  the  latter  being  always  used  in 
speaking  of  the  tenderness  of  the  feminine  nature.  —  quanto :  translate 
however  much  (though  the  Latin  is  definite) ;  the  usual  correlative  is 
supplied  by  non  minora,  fully  as  great, 

22  19  (Sect.  51.)  Observe  the  clever  transition.  Cicero  suggests 
that,  since  there  are  no  other  assignable  causes  for  the  implacability 
of  Chrysogonus,  perhaps  he  may  be  offended  by  the  zeal  of  the 
defence.  This  enables  him  to  pass  at  once  to  an  emphatic  assertion 
of  the  influential  connections  of  his  client. 

22  20  pro  patris,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  his  father"* s  friendly  rela- 
tions and  personal  influence  (see  above,  sect,  i),  i.e.  by  an  advocacy 
proportionate  in  number  and  influence  to  the  number  and  attachment 
of  his  father's  friends. 

22  22  sin  .  .  .  vindicarent,  i.e.  if  all  the  citizens  were  disposed  to 
right  his  wrongs. 

22  23  pro  eo,  etc.,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  (i.e.  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  way  in  which)  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  (summa  res  publica) 
are  assailed. 

22  24  haec,  these  outrages.  Observe  that  English  often  requires 
descriptive  words  which  the  Latin  can  omit  as  being  implied  in  the 
context.  —  consistere,  etc.,  hinting  that  the  accusers  would  be  in  danger 
of  violence. 

22  25  nunc,  as  it  is  ("  as  things  stand  " :  opposed  to  the  preceding 
suppositions). 

22  26  sane,  /  ^m  sure. 

22  27  (Sect.  52.)  quae  domi,  i.e.  the  personal  protection  of  Ros- 
cius, supply  of  money,  providing  of  witnesses,  etc. 

22  28  fori  .  .  .  rationem,  the  business  of  forum  and  courts  i.e.  the 
preliminaries  of  the  trial. 

22  29  ut  videtis,  i.e.  he  is  here  in  court. 

22  31  aetas,  youth. 

23  1  adsiduitate,  constant  presence^  probably  at  the  preliminary 
proceedings. 

23  3  sectorum,  a  pun :  the  word  means  both  buyers  (of  confiscated 
property)  and  cut-throats. 
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23  4  hac  nobilitate,  i.e.  such  nobles  at  hi, 
23  5  hae€  res,  the  present  state  of  things,  —  ei,  such, 
23  6  qui  .  .  .  facerent :  in  this  clause  (as  often  in  Latin)  purpose 
and  result  approach  so  closely  as  to  be  indistinguishable. 
23  10   loco,  rank  in  life. 

Sects.  53-57.    Final  appeal  to  the  jurors. 

23  13   (Sect.  53.)  nostra,  nobis :  identifying  himself  with  his  client. 

23  16  si  .  .  .  habet,  if  he  is  not  content  (lit.  does  not  regard  [it]  as 
enough^, 

23  17  nisi,  etc.,  unless  his  cruelty  is  also  sated  with  blood  (lit.  blood 
is  furnished  to  his  cruelty). 

23  21    hoc  tempore,  in  these  times, 

23  22  versata  est,  has  prevailed, 

23  25  versari,  live. 

23  25  (Sect.  54.)  ad  eamne  rem,  is  it  for  this  that,  etc. 

23  27  solent,  the  emphat.  position  may  be  represented  by  trans- 
lating, //  is  the  custom^  etc. 

23  32  qui  excipiatis,  to  cut  off. 

24  2  consilium :  the  jury,  or  body  of  iudices,  was  called  consilium.  By 
calling  it  2i  public  council^  Cicero  enhances  its  dignity  and  importance. 

24  4  (Sect.  55.)  an  vero,  or  can  it  be  true  that,  etc.  In  this  use  of 
an,  the  first  question  is  omitted,  and  the  second  Is  often  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  as  here.  The  full  thought  is,  "Z?^  you  not  agree  with  me, 
or  can  it  really  (vero)  be?''''  etc.  See  §  335,  ^  (211,  ^);  B.  162,  4,  J ; 
G.  457,  I ;  H.  380,  3  (353,  N.*);  H.-B.  236.  —  agi,  is  their  object  (aliquid 
agere  is  to  aim  at  something). 

24  5   ut  .  .  .  toUantur,  that  .  .  .  be  got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  another. 

24  6  in  vestro  iureiurando,  i.e.  in  the  severity  which  your  oath 
might  seem  to  bind  you  to  exercise.  —  periculo,  the  case  (often  used 
with  reference  to  defendants). 

24  7  ad  quern  .  .  .  pertineat,  i.e.  on  whom  the  suspicion  rests. 

24  8  sectorem  .  .  .  accusatorem,  i.e.  T.  Roscius  Magnus,  at  once 
purchaser^  enemy ^  cut-throaty  and  accuser. 

24  12   (Sect.  56.)  obstare,  stands  against  (cf.  sect.  20,  above). 

24  18  suscipere  noluit:  the  law  by  which  the  proscriptions  were 
instituted  was  passed  by  the  people  directly,  without  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

24  19  more  maiorum,  i.e.  that  every  capital  judgment  was  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  centuriata. 
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24  20  publico  consilio,  i.e.  by  their  official  action. 
24  21  eonun,  refers  back  to  eos,  1.  18,  above. 
24  22  reicitis,  etc.,  pres.  for  fut, :  §  468  (276,  c) ;  G.  228 ;  H.  533,  2 
(467*  S)i  H.-B.  571. 

24  26   (Sect.  57.)  quibus :  the  antecedent  is  eis  (1.  27). 

24  28  quin  intellegat:  §559  (319.  <^)  J  B-  284,  3;  G.  556;  H.  595 
(504,  i);  H.-B.  521,  I. 

25  1  pati  nolite,  do  not  suffer :  §  450,  i  (269,  a) ;  B.  276,  c\  G.  27 1, 2 ; 
H.  561,  I  (489,  i);  H.-B.  501,  3,  tf,  2. 

25  3  hominibus,  etc.,  has  taken  from  the  gentlest  of  men  the  sense  of 
mercy,  through  familiarity  ivith  distress  (lit.  in  plur.).  For  the  dative, 
see  §  381  (229);  B.  180,  2,  d\  G.  345  and  R.i;  H.  429  (386);  H.-B.  371. 
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ARGUMENT 

Chap.  i.  The  jurors  are  congratulated  on  the  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  good  name  of  the  senatorial  courts  by  convicting  Verres.  —  2,  3. 
Attempts  of  Verres  to  avoid  the  trial :  placing  all  his  hope  in  bribery, 
he  is  intriguing  for  the  postponement  of  the  case.  —  4,  5.  His  crimes 
in  administration,  of  pillage,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  are  flagrant  and 
notorious.  —  6.  Hence  bribery  is  his  only  resource :  his  attempt  to 
contract  in  advance  for  acquittal.  —  7,  8.  His  hopes  in  the  election  of 
Hortensius  as  consul  and  Metellus  as  praetor  for  the  following  year.  — 
9,  10.  Cicero's  anxiety.  The  great  effort  to  have  the  case  tried  before 
Metellus,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  delaying  the  trial  till  after  the 
holidays.  — 11.  Cicero  proposes  to  display  his  case  at  once,  without 
argument,  and  so  prevent  its  being  laid  over. —  12,  13.  The  domination 
of  Hortensius  is  dangerous  to  the  state  and  must  be  met  by  proofs  of 
corruption  in  the  senatorial  courts.  — 14,  15.  The  acquittal  of  Verres 
will  be  subversive  of  the  whole  judicial  system :  the  jurors  are  urged 
to  vindicate  the  courts  by  convicting  him. —  16.  All  Rome  is  on  the 
watch :  the  court  itself  is  on  trial :  acquittal  can  have  but  one  mean- 
ing. —  17.  Glabrio  is  urged  to  stand  firm. —  18.  The  Sicilians  must  not 
be  baffled.  Cicero,  by  despatch,  will  prevent  the  case  from  going  over 
to  the  next  year :  he  will  introduce  his  witnesses  at  once,  without  pre- 
vious argument.  Brief  statement  of  the  charges,  including  the  plundei 
of  4,000,000  sesterces  from  the  Sicilians. 
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With  the  trial  of  Verres  the  student  may  compare  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  in  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  the  most  famous 
modem  instance  of  the  arraignment  of  a  provincial  governor  for  alleged 
misgovemment,  extortion,  and  cruelty.  The  prosecution  in  this  case 
(and  in  particular  Burke)  seem  to  have  modelled  their  speeches  on  the 
Verrine  orations  of  Cicero,  and  many  parallels  may  easily  be  discovered. 
A  few  of  these  are  quoted  in  these  notes.  That  the  sipularity  of  the 
two  situations  was  clearly  felt  at  the  time  may  be  seen  from  Lord 
Erskine's  Defence  of  Stockdale  (December,  1789)  on  a  charge  con- 
nected with  the  impeachment  of  Hastings :  "  When  Cicero  impeached 
Verres  before  the  great  tribunal  of  Rome,  of  similar  cruelties  and 
depredations  in  her  provinces,  the  Roman  people  were  not  left  to  such 
inquiries.  All  Sicily  surrounded  the  Forum,  demanding  justice  upon 
her  plunderer  and  spoiler,  with  tears  and  imprecations.  It  was  not  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  but  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  miserable, 
that  Cicero  prevailed  in  that  illustrious  case.  Verres  fled  from  the 
oaths  of  his  accusers  and  their  witnesses,  and  not  from  the  voice  of 
Tully." 

Chap.  I.  The  trial  of  Verres  gives  the  senatorial  order  an 
opportunity  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  courts. 

Verres  had  no  defence,  but  had  expected  to  escape  by  bribing  the 
jury  in  case  he  should  be  prosecuted.  His  guilt  was  notorious,  so  that 
the  chief  question  now  to  be  determined  was  that  of  the  integrity  of  the 
jury.  Cicero  accordingly  makes  this  the  main  point  of  the  present 
oration :  it  is  the  court,  he  insists,  that  is  on  trial  rather  than  Verres. 

Page  28.  Line  i.  (Sect,  i.)  erat  optandum,  what  was  chiefly  to  be 
wished :  not  implying  a  protasis  contrary  to  fact.  See  §  522,  a  (31 1,  c) ; 
B.  304,  3;  G.  254,  R.J;  H.  583  (511,  i,N.8);  H.-B.  582,  3,  a.  —  quod  . . . 
pertinebat,  the  one  thing  which  most  tended  (or,  was  of  chief  importance). 

28  2  invidiam  .  .  .  infamiamque,  odium  and  ill  repute,  from  the  par- 
tisan use  of  the  courts  by  the  Senators. — vestri  ordinis,  i.e.  the  sena- 
torial order.  The  word  ordo  signified,  loosely,  any  recognized  body  of 
citizens  —  as  freedmen,  publicans,  clerks;  but  it  was  more  especially 
used  of  the  two  powerful  classes  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  the  Senato- 
rial and  the  Equestrian,  which  struggled  with  each  other  for  power  dur- 
ing the  last  century  of  the  Republic.  The  Senators,  from  whom  the 
jurors  were  at  this  time  taken  (see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  2, 1. 1),  formed 
a  limited  (300  to  600)  order  of  nobility  which  virtually  controlled  the  gov- 
ernment.    The  equites  constituted  a  moneyed  aristocracy.     Naturally 
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hese  two  orders  had  opposing  interests,  as  the  Senators  were  excluded 
Tom  trade  and  the  equites  practically  from  political  power.  Their 
intagonism  showed  itself  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  provinces, 
which  the  Senators  wished  to  oppress  by  official  plunder  and  the  equites 
by  commercial  extortion. 

28  4  summo  .  .  .  tempore,  most  critical  time  (more  lit.  extreme 
crisis):  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  (b.c.  70). 

28  5  inveteravit  (emphatic  position),  tAere  has  come  to  be  deeply 
rooted  (observe  that  the  figure  is  quite  different  in  the  Latin).  —  opinio, 
notion  or  idea  (not  so  strong  as  our  opinion^  which  should  be  sententia). 

28  7  exteras  nationes :  the  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  peoples 
subject  to  Rome,  who  were  aggrieved  by  the  rapacity  of  the  provincial 
governors. 

28  8  his  iudiciis :  in  consequence  of  the  situation  described  above 
(note  on  ordinis,  1.  2)  it  became  all  important  for  one  class  or  the  other 
to  control  the  courts,  before  which  any  misdoings  of  either  party  were 
likely  to  come  for  trial.  For  years  these  two  orders  had  struggled  for 
such  control.  At  this  particular  time  the  courts  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senators,  who  were  bound  together  by  a  common  cause  to  shield 
any  one  of  their  number  who  might  be  charged  with  misconduct  as  a 
provincial  governor. 

29  2  neminem  (more  emphatic  than  nullum) :  translate,  never. 

29  3  (Sect.  2.)  cum  (causal)  sint,  when  men  are  ready.  —  contioni- 
bus  et  legibus,  harangues  and  bills  (proposed  laws).  The  proposition 
of  a  law  which  took  the  exclusive  control  of  the  courts  from  the  Senators 
was  even  now  pending,  and  the  law  i^Lex  Aurelid)  was  passed  before  the 
case  of  Verres  was  decided. 

29  5  conentur,  purpose  clause. 

29  7  magnitudine,  abl.  of  means.  —  spe,  abl.  of  specification. 

29  9  actor,  complainant^  i.e.  agent  or  attorney  for  conducting  the 
suit  in  personal  proce.sses  {in  personam). 

29  11  adduxi  enim  hominem,  etc. :  cf.  Burke,  Impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings :  "  We  have  brought  before  your  Lordships  the  first 
man  in  property  and  power ;  we  have  brought  before  you  the  head,  the 
chief,  the  captain-general  in  iniquity,  —  one  in  whom  all  the  frauds,  all 
the  peculations,  all  the  tyranny  in  India  are  embodied,  disciplined,  and 
arrayed.  Then,  if  we  have  brought  before  you  such  a  person,  if  you 
strike  at  him,  you  will  not  have  need  of  a  great  many  more 'examples, — 
you  strike  at  the  whole  corps  if  you  strike  at  the  head." — in  quo,  in 
whose  case,  —  reconciliare,  etc.,  win  back  the  lost  repute. 
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29  13  possetis,  purpose.  —  depecnlatorem,  etc. :  for  a  more  complete 
statement  of  these  charges,  see  chs.  iv,  v. 

29  14  iuris  urbani,  i.e.  ^&  praetor  urbanus  (see  sect.  12). 

29  16  (Sect.  3.)  vos,  opposed  to  ego,  below. — religiose,  according 
to  your  oath. 

29  18  religionem  veritatemque :  \i^x^^  feeling  of  obligation  and  regard 

for  the  truth.     Notice  that  the  Latin,  having  a  comparatively  poor 

vocabulary,  is  obliged  to  use  one  word  for  all  the  phrases  or  sides  of  an 

idea ;  hence  such  a  word  as  Veritas  may  mean  truth  (abstractly),  a  truth 

(concretely),  the  truth  (generally),  regard  for  truths  or  truthful  conduct. 

29  19  indicium,  etc.,  i.e.  the  court  will  be  found  wanting,  —  not  a 
suitable  defendant  or  a  zealous  prosecutor. 

Chaps.  II,  III.  Verres  had  already  relied  on  bribing  the  courts. 
His  vain  attempt  to  delay  his  trial  by  the  trumped-up  Achaian  case. 
His  present  effort  to  procure  a  postponement  by  corrupt  means. 

29  21   equidem,  i.e.  for  my  own  part. 

29  22  quas  partim,  some  of  which. 

29  23  devitarim,  subj.  as  a  part  of  the  concession  contained  in  cum 
.  .  .  sint :  §  593  (342) ;  B.  324,  i  ;  G.  663,  i ;  H.  652  (529,  ii)  ;  H.-B.  539. 

29  24  neque  .  .  .  neque,  following  numquam,  does  not  destroy  the 
negative,  but  is  more  emphatic  than  aut  .  .  .  aut. 

29  29   (Sect.  4.)   istius:  see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  4,  1.  16. 

29  ,30   Glabrioni :  the  praetor  presiding. 

29  31  ordini  .  .  .  senatorio,  the  senatorial  order ^  nay^  the  very  name 
of  Senator. 

29  32  dictitat,  constantly  repeats:  §263,  2  (167,  b)\  B.  155,  2,  a\ 
G.  191,  i;  II.  364  (336);  H.-B.  212,  I.  —  esse  metuendum:  for  erat 
met.  in  dir.  disc. ;  hence  followed  by  the  secondary  sequence,  i.e.  those 
would  have  to  fear  (if  the  case  were  theirs),  but  he^  etc.  §  584,  a  and  N. 
(336  A,  N.i);  H.-B.  581,  b^  I.  —  quod,  i.e.  only  what. 

30  1  multis,  i.e.  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  his  counsel  and  for 
those  whom  he  may  wish  to  bribe,  —  in  particular,  the  jurors  (see  sect.  40). 

30  3  pecunia  belongs  to  both  clauses,  as  is  shown  by  their  parallel- 
ism.—  possit:  for  tense,  see  §485,  c  (287,  c)\  B.  268,  7;  G.  513; 
H.  550  (495,  vi) ;  cf.  H.-B.  478. 

30  4  (Sect.  5.)  esset :  imperf.  subj.  in  protasis  of  a  continued  q.oi\&\- 
tion  lasting  till  now ;  §  517,  fl  (308,  a) ;  B.  304,  2 ;  G.  597,  R.i ;  H.  579,  i 
(510,  N.2);  H.-B.  581. 

30  6  f  ef ellisset,  he  would  have  eluded  us,  —  cadit :  pres.  tense,  of  an 
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ction  lasting  till  now;  §466  (276,  a)\  B.  259,  4;  G.  230;  H.  533 
467,  2) ;  H.-B.  485. 

30  9  cormmpendi  iudici,  of  bribing  the  court  (cf.  our  phrase  "  bribery 
.nd  corruption  "). 

30  11  factus  sit :  for  sequence,  see  §  485,  c^  N.^  (287,  <:,  N.) ;  B.  268, 6 ; 
J.  513;  H.  550  {495,  vi);  cf.  H.-B.  478;  notice  that  the  perf.  would 
lecessarily  be  used  in  the  dir.  disc,  with  cum  primum. 

30  13  tempus  .  .  .  offenderet,  he  hit  an  unfavorable  time  ;  because 
)opular  sentiment  was  already  so  exasperated  in  regard  to  the  corrup- 
:ion  of  the  courts. 

30  14  (Sect.  6.)  in  Siciliam  inquirendi,  \.e.for  going  into  Sicily  to 
make  an  investigation  (hence  the  ace). 

30  15    invenit  .  .  .  qui,  he  found  some  one  who. 

30  16  in  Achaiam,  sc.  inquirendi :  on  this  trumped-up  case,  which 
was  intended  to  have  the  precedence  of  the  trial  of  Verres,  see  Introd.  to 
this  Oration  (p.  27). — ut . . .  conficeret,  purp.  clause  dependent  on  invenit. 

30  19  Brundisium,  Brindisi^  the  port  whence  the  greater  part  of 
Italian  travel,  now  as  then,  embarks  for  the  East. 

30  30  obii,  went  throughout.  —  populorum,  communities:  the  word 
populus,  meaning  originally  multitude^  is  a  semi-abstract  noun  often 
used  to  denote  the  community  in  its  official  capacity.  Our  use  of  the 
word  people  in  some  later  meanings  frequently  produces  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  beginners.  The  political  system  of  the  ancients  was  com- 
posed of  an  indefinite  number  of  petty  communities,  all  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  independence.  Hence  the  plur.  is  used  here  to  indi- 
cate several  such  communities. 

30  21  ut  .  .  .  posset  (clause  of  result),  imperf .  by  seq.  of  tenses : 
translate,  however,  can. 

30  23  qui  .  .  .  Obsideret  (purpose),  to  block  my  chance  (of  bringing 
Verres  to  trial). 

30  25   (Sect.  7.)   nunc:  i.e.  now  that  his  former  scheme  has  failed. 

30  26  hoc,  this  new  idea.  What  the  idea  is  is  detailed  in  sects.  7,  8 : 
viz.  the  reasons  for  desiring  a  postponement  together  with  grounds  for 
hoping  for  it. 

30  30  civis,  citizens^  i.e.  Romans  travelling  or  doing  business  in  the 
provinces,  or  provincials  who  had  received  the  citizenship. 

30  31  socios,  allies :  citizens  of  communities  which,  although  em- 
braced within  the  boundaries  of  Roman  provinces,  had,  for  special 
reasons,  been  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  independence,  with  their  own 
laws  and  magistrates. 
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31  2  auctoritatibus,  documents^  le.  official  testimony  (**  resolutions,** 

etc.)  relating  to  the  acts  of  Verres. 

31  3  (Sect.  8.)  bonis,  good  citizens :  here,  as  generally  in  Cicero, 
used  in  a  partisan  sense  for  the  aristocracy. 

31  6  experiatur :  this  violates  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  order  to 
make  the  meaning  clear;  the  imperf.  would  refer  to  the  time  of  getting 
the  money,  not  to  the  present  moment;  cf.  §  481,  N.  (287,  A,  N.);  B. 
268,  7;  G.  509,  I,  N.;  H.-B.  478. 

31  7  fuerit:  the  subj.  shows  that  this  is  the  thought  of  Verres,  and 
not  merely  something  thrown  in  by  Cicero.  —  tempus:  the  present 
scheme  of  the  defence  is  by  corrupt  means  to  stave  off  the  trial  to  a 
more  advantageous  time  (see  chs.  vi-viii). 

31  8  posset :  imperf.  to  express  his  purpose  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

31  9  criminum  vim,  the  force  of  the  charges,  —  poterat :  indie,  the 
reason  being  Cicero's.  (The  whole  passage  is  an  instructive  example 
of  the  freedom  of  a  living  language  from  its  own  trammels.  Rules  are 
made  for  language,  not  language  for  rules.) 

31  12  (Sect.  9.)  eloquentia,  gratia:  even  mere  rhetorical  skill  or 
personal  influence  would  be,  to  a  criminal  who  had  no  case  (causa), 
a  respectable  (honesto)  means  of  escape  compared  with  these  attempts 
at  corruption. 

31  13   profecto,  I  am  sure. 

31  14   aucuparetur,  be  fishing  for  (lit.  set  nets  for  birds), 

31  15  ut  .  .  .  fieret,  as  to  have  some  one  chosen  to  be  put  on  trial; 
the  Senate  itself  was  insulted  by  the  selection  of  one  of  its  members  to 
be  set  up  as  a  man  of  straw,  that  Verres  might  get  clear.  The  reference 
is  to  the  trumped-up  case  with  regard  to  abuses  in  Achaia  (see  sect.  6). 

31  16   hie,  i.e.  Verres. 

31  17  causam  .  .  .  diceret,  stand  trial. 

31  17  (Sect.  10.)  quibus  .  .  .  rebus,  from  this  (abl.  of  means  with 
perspicio). 

31  20  consilio,  panel,  i.e.  the  body  of  jurors  (cf.  Rose.  Am.,  p.  24, 1.  2). 
An  obvious,  and  apparently  a  deserved,  compliment.  Whatever  the 
general  character  of  the  courts,  Cicero  had  in  this  instance  secured  a 
jury  on  whom  he  could  rely.       ' 

31  21  in  reiectione  .  .  .  iudicavit,  decided  at  the  challenging  ("  throw- 
ing out ")  of  the  jury,  i.e.  on  seeing  the  kind  of  men  challenged  by  the 
two  sides  respectively. 

31  22  ut .  .  .  constitueret .  .  .  arbitraretur:  subst.  clauses  of  result 
(justified  by  the  introductory  ea)  instead  of  the  more  regular  ace.  and 
ini.  of  ind.  disc. ;  §  571,  f  (332,/) ;  G.  557,  r.  and  N.*;  cf.  H.  571, 4  (501,  iii). 
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Chaps.  lY,  V.  Crimes  of  Verres  from  his  youth  up.  His  quaes- 
torships.  His  city-prsetorship.  His  career  in  Sicily.  His  guilt  is 
notorious. 

"^   31 25  etenim,  introducing  the  reason  of  nuUam  sibi  rem,  etc., 
above. 

3129  (Sect,  ii.)  adulescentiae,  i.e.  before  he  entered  public 
life. 

31  30  quaestura,  qucestorship,  the  first  grade  of  political  honor. 

32  1  Carbonem:  Carbo  was  the  leader  of  the  Marian  faction  after 
the  death  of  Marius  and  Cinna.  He  was  consul  B.C.  82,  the  year  of 
Sulla's  return  and  victory.  Verres  was  his  quaestor  {ox  paymaster)^  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy  with  the  money-chest  when  he  saw  which  side 
was  likely  to  prevail. 

32  3  necessitudinem  religionemque :  the  quaestor  was  originally 
nominated  specially  by  the  consul ;  and  the  peculiarly  close  and  sacred 
relation  (necessitudo)  existing  between  them  was  known  as  pietas^  —  a 
sentiment  akin  to  filial  affection.  The  designation  by  lot  {sors)  was  also 
held  to  be  a  token  of  divine  will,  and  therefore  sacred  (religio).  In 
betraying  his  consul,  then,  Verres  was  guilty  of  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary breach  of  trust,  —  h6  committed  an  act  of  impiety. 

32  4  legatio:  Verres  was  in  B.C.  80-79  ^^g^t^^  and  acting  quaestor 
(pro  quaestore)  of  Dolabella,  whose  province  was  Cilicia.  The  extor- 
tions of  the  two  were  practised  in  the  adjoining  regions  of  Pamphylia, 
Pisidia,  and  parts  of  Asia  (i.e.  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  the  old 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  embracing  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor) ; 
totius  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

32  7  scelus  .  .  .  quaestorium:  Verres  treated  Dolabella  much  as  he 
had  treated  Carbo.  Neither  of  these  infamous  commanders  deserved 
better  treatment;  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  perfidy  of  Verres. 

32  9  pro  quaestore,  acting  qtifpstor :  when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  a 
provincial  quaestorship,  the  commander  might  appoint  any  person  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

32  10  adduzit:  Dolabella,  in  addition  to  the  odium  of  his  own 
crimes,  had  to  bear  the  infamy  of  the  outrageous  acts  of  Verres;  and 
after  all  Verres  saved  himself  by  turning  against  him  (oppugnavit) 
and  appearing  as  a  witness  in  his  trial  for  extortion. 

32  12  (Sect.  12.)  aedium,  etc.  The  public  buildings  were  regularly 
under  the  charge  of  the  aedile,  not  of  the  praetor;  the  cases  referred  to 
here  were  certain  flagrant  instances  of  corruption  and  extortion  arising 
out  of  contracts  for  public  buildings,  in  which  the  praetor  had  it  excep- 
tionally in  his  power  to  interfere  for  his  own  advantage. 
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32  13  in  iure  dicundo:  ius  dicere  (iurisdictio)^  declaring  the  law,  was 
the  primary  function  of  the  praetor,  bonorum  addictio  is  the  adjudging 
of  property  to  a  claimant;  condonatio  (grant)  is  the  act  of  giving  it  up 
to  a  defendant:  no  matter  which  way  the  decision  of  Verres  went  in  a 
case,  his  action  was  sure  to  be  unlawful  and  for  his  own  corrupt  ends. 

32  14  instituta,  precedents .  The  edicts  of  the  praetors  made  up  a 
body  of  common  law,  not  absolutely  binding,  however,  on  their  successors. 

32  15  iam  vero,  but  finally,  introducing  the  climax  of  the  list  of  crimes. 

32  18  possit:  for  tense,  see  §485,  c  (287,  c)\  B.  268,  7;  G.  513; 
H.  550  (495'  vi) ;  cf.  H.-B.  478. 

32  21  (Sect.  13.)  communia  iura,  the  same  as  ius  gentium,  those 
laws  common  to  all  mankind  (see  note  on  iure  gentium.  Rose.  Am.,  p.  21, 
1.  3).  The  terms  leges,  senatus-consulta,  iura  include  the  three  sources 
of  provincial  law. 

32  22  tantum,  [only]  so  much. 

32  23  imprudentiam  subterf  ugit,  escaped  his  vigilance  (lit.  want  of 
vigilance). 

32  25  res,  case ;  res  (next  Xxn^),  property. 

32  27   ab  eo,  away  from  him,  i.e.  the  possessor. 

32  28  aratorum,  cultivators  (whether  tenants  or  proprietors),  who 
paid  tithes  (decumae)  to  the  state. 

32  29   socii:  see  note  on  p.  30,  1.  31. 

32  30  cruciati  et  necati :  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  receive 
any  punishment  touching  life  or  limb,  except  by  judgment  of  his  peers 
in  Rome.  Thus,  Jesus  was  crucified  by  the  Roman  governor  Pilate 
under  the  ordinary  provincial  law  applying  to  Jews;  while  Paul,  a 
Roman  citizen  of  the  free  city  Tarsus,  appealed  to  Caesar,  and  was  sent 
to  Rome  for  trial.  (See  extract  from  Verr.  v,  and  pp.  59-65 :  "  Crucifixion 
of  a  Roman  Citizen.") 

32  32  rei  facti,  accused  (rei  from  reus).  The  details  of  these  charges 
are  given  in  the  five  orations  of  the  Accusatio ;  it  would  require  too 
much  space  to  repeat  them  here. 

33  1    eiecti,  expelled  from  the  country. 

33  4  optitnae,  best  in  themselves ;  opportunissimae,  most  valuable 
under  the  circumstances. 

33  6  (Sect.  14.)  regum:  the  famous  kings  of  Syracuse,  —  Hiero, 
Agathocles,  etc. 

33  8  imperatorum :  Marcellus,  who  conquered  Syracuse,  and  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  who  had  Sicily  as  his  province  and  crossed  over 
from  there  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage. 
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33  19  dettm,  i.e.  statue  of  a  god  (see  pp.  55,  56). 

33  14  yideretur:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

33  15  commemorare :  complem.  infin.  for  subj.  with  ne  or  quominus ; 
§  558,  b,  N.  (331,  e,  2) ;  B.  295,  3  and  N. ;  G.  548,  N.2;  H.  596,  u  (505,  ii) ; 
H.-B.  587  and  a. 

33  19   (Sect.  15.)   at  enim  (a  supposed  objection),  but,  you  may  say. 

33  21  quin  .  .  .  possit:  §  559  (3i9»^)  *.  B-  284,  3;  G.  556;  H.  595,  i 
(504,  I);  H.-B.  521,  I. 

33  23  at  .  .  .  timendum  sit :  clause  of  result. 

33  24  multitudo :  including  a  large  number  of  Sicilians,  present  at 
Kome  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  Verres,  and  of  course  personally 
cognizant  of  his  crimes. 

Chaps.  VI,  VII.  Verres  attempted  to  buy  up  the  court  in 
advance,  but,  on  the  selection  of  the  present  jury,  lost  heart  (sects. 
16,  17).  The  election  of  Hortensius  to  the  consulship  gave  him 
fresh  courage  (sect.  17).  A  significant  incident  on  election  day 
(sects.  18-20). 

Cicero  here  returns  to  the  subject  of  bribery.  He  has  already 
asserted  (sects.  3-10)  that  this  had  always  been  the  sole  hope  of 
Verres ;  he  has  pointed  out  that  Verres  need  not  expect  to  corrupt  the 
present  tribunal  (sect.  10),  and  that  his  guilt  is  so  enormous  and  so 
notorious  that  no  honest  jury  could  fail  to  convict  him  (sects.  10-14). 
He  now  goes  on  to  show  that  in  endeavoring  to  postpone  the  trial 
Verres  is,  as  heretofore,  trying  to  defeat  justice  by  corrupt  means.  In 
establishing  this  point,  the  orator  reviews  the  several  schemes  of  brib- 
ery, thus  leading  up  to  the  matter  immediately  before  the  court  and 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  it  is  like  the  devices  that  had  preceded  it. 

33  28  eloquentiam,  etc.:  see  note  on  p.  31,  1.  12. 

33  30  potentia,  control  of  the  courts :  a  stronger  word  than  gratia 
("  personal  influence  ")  or  auctoritate  ("  official  influence  ")  and  indicat- 
ing a  kind  of  domination  over  the  courts.  —  simulat,  proponit :  notice 
the  emphatic  position  of  these  verbs,  as  opposed  to  what  Verres  is  really 
doing. 

33  31  "^xoij^omt,  puts  forward  (i.e.  as  his  backers).  — inania,  idle :  i.e. 
mere  names,  because  Verres  does  not  really  rely  upon  these  men,  but 
upon  a  scheme  which  Cicero  details  in  the  following  sections. 

34  3   noti,  notorious.  —  simulat:  cf.  note  on  simulat,  1.  30,  above. 
34  8   (Sect.  16.)   redemptio:  a  contract  with  another  party  for  buy- 
ing up  the  court.  • 
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34  9  mansit . . .  pacto,  held  on  to  the  terms  of  the  bargain  (hendiadys) : 
until  the  jury  was  actually  made  up,  the  bargain  could  not  be  absolutely 
concluded ;  when  the  character  of  the  jury  was  known,  the  contract  was 
annulled. 

34  10  reiectio :  after  Cicero's  careful  challenging,  the  lot  had  fortu- 
nately given  a  trustworthy  jury. 

34  13  istorum,  i.e.  the  partisans  of  Verres. 

34  14  (Sect.  17.)  praeclare,  admirably  welliox  the  cause  of  justice. 
—  libelli,  lists. 

34  16  color :  a  covert  allusion  to  a  former  case,  in  which  Hortensius 
had  been  counsel,  and  in  which  colored  ballots  were  given  to  the  bribed 
jurors  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  voted  as  they  had  agreed  (see 
sect.  40).  —  sententiis :  this  is  the  word  regularly  used  for  a  formal  and 
official  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  i^ote)  or  in  a  court  of  justice 
(verdict). 

34  17  cum,  whereupon  (inversion):  §546,  a  (325,  b)\  B.  288,  2; 
G.  581  ;  H.  600,  i,  I  (521,  ii,  i) ;  H.-B.  566,  a.  —  ex  alacri,/r<wf  being, 
etc. ;  cf.  the  Latinism  in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix,  563 :  "  How  cam'st  thou 
speakable  of  mute .'' " 

34  30  his  diebus  paucis,  a  fe^v  days  ago :  the  consular  and  other 
elections  were  held  this  year,  as  usual,  toward  the  end  of  July. 

34  22  famae  fortunis,  dat.  after  insidiae  comparantur.  —  pereosdem 
homines,  i.e.  the  same  professional  bribers  (the  redemptor,  etc.,  referred 
to  in  sect.  16). 

34  a.*)   aperto,  etc.,  wAen  the  door  to  suspicion  had  once  been  opened. 

34  27  (Sect.  18.)  nam :  introducing  Cicero's  account  of  the  signifi- 
cant incident  referred  to  above  in  the  words  pertenui  argumento  (1.  24). 

34  28  reducebatur :  the  successful  candidate  was  escorted  home  by 
his  friends  after  the  election.  — Campo:  see  note  on  p.  104,  1.  7. 

34  29  Curio.*  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  was  always  a  good  friend  of  Cicero's.  Curio,  like  Horten- 
sius and  Metellus,  was  a  man  of  excellent  reputation.  His  support  of 
Verres  was  due  to  political  and  social  ties. 

34  30  honoris  causa :  see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  3, 1.  28.  The  words 
in  brackets  are  probably  not  genuine. 

35  2  tamen,  i.e.  in  spite  of  Curio's  open  way  of  speaking. 
35  4   ratio,  consideration. 

35  5  (Sect.  19.)  videt,  etc.:  observe  the  hist,  pres.,  marking  a 
change  to  lively  narrative.  —  fomicem  Fabianum,  the  Fabian  Arch, 
erected  B.C.  109  by  Q.   Fabius  Maximus  AUobrogicus,  —  one  of  the 
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larlieat  triumphaJ  arches  in  Rome.  It  stood  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Fonim,  and  served  as  an  entrance  to  it.  Fig.  3  (Arch  of  Gallienus) 
ihons  the  situation  of  such  structures  with  respect  to  streets. 

35  IS  defertur  signilies  a  formal  announcement  hy  some  one  person ; 
Dariabat  means  laid,  casually,  as  a  piece  of  news.  The  use  of  tenses  in 
Tiderat .  . .  nairabat  is  like  that 
in  the  general  condition  in  past ' 
time:  §5i8,*(309,f);cf. 8,302, 
3;  G,  594,  N-';  cf.  H.-B.  i7q 

35  14  crlmiiiuia  tatioue,  the 

nature  of  Iki  charges. 

35  15   poaiUm.  resting  an 

35  16  altius,  lUefer. 
"    35  18  (Sect.  20.)  ratiocma- 
baotur,    reasoned    ((he    imperf 
describing  a  state  of  mind,  and 
one  existing  in  different  persons). 

35  ao  ipse,  etc.:  cf.  sect.  17, 
11.  17.19. 

35  93   quod,  the  fact  that. 

35  93  negotiatores,  Roman 
citizens  doing  business  in  Sicily. 
—  onuies  .  . .  Uttetae,  all  kinds 
of,  etc.  —  pDblicae,  official,  from 

35  98  ezistimationein,  opinu 

35  97  UDiiis,  i.e.   Hortensius.  — moderatione,   control.  —  vertentnr, 


Chaps.  VIII,  EK,  sect.  25.  Metellus  is  chosen  (by  lot)  to  pre- 
side over  the  Conrt  of  Extortion  for  the  neit  year.  Joy  of  Verrea, 
His  attempts  to  defeat  by  bribery  Cicero's  election  to  the  Eedileahip 
revealed  to  Cicero.     Cicero  made  anxious,  but  finally  elected. 

35  30  qnidem  (concessive),  U  is  true :  this  criminal  may  be  rescued, 
but  such  a  thing  will  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again  ;  the  judicial  power 
will  be  given  into  other  hands  (i.e.  those  of  the  efuites] ;  cf.  de  trans- 
ferendis  ludiciis,  below.  — nos,  i.e.  we  Senators. 

36  1  (Sect.  21.)  hominis  amplissimi,  i.e.  Curio:  the  congratula- 
tions of  so  honored  a  man  showed  the  expected  effect  of  the  election 
on  this  trial 
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362  nova,  strange  (surprising). — dissimuUre,  to  conceal  the  fact 
thaty  etc. 

36  5  sortirentur,  were  drawing  their  lots :  the  particular  posts  or 
duties  of  coordinate  magistrates  (like  the  several  praetors)  were  assigned 
by  lot.  —  Metello :  a  brother  of  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  consul  elect,  and 
of  L.  Metellus,  praetor  in  Sicily.  —  obtigisset,  had  fallen  to  (the  regular 
word  for  this  kind  of  assignment).  —  flt  .  .  .  quaereret,  to  have  charge  of 
the  Court  of  Extortion:  subst.  clause  of  result;  §569,  2  (332,  a,  2); 
B.  297,  2 ;  G.  553,  3;  H.  571,  I  (501,  i,  I) ;  H.-B.  521,  3,  a, 

36  6  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  of  extortion  (lit.  concerning  demanding 
back  the  [extorted]  property). 

36  7  f actatn,  offered.  —  pueros,  slaves. 

36  9  (Sect.  22.)  sane,  you  may  be  sure.  — ne  haec  quidem,  etc.,  this 
incident  did  not  please  me  either.  —  neque  .  .  .  intellegebam,  i.e.  his  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  Metellus  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  even 
yet  see  through  the  tricks  of  the  defence. 

36  10  tanto  opere,  so  very  well  (with  intellegebam). 

36  12  reperiebam :  the  imperf.  denotes  a  succession  of  items  of 
information.  • 

36  1.3  senatore,  etc. :  the  Senator,  a  man  of  the  same  class  as  Verres, 
put  the  money  to  be  used  in  the  elections  and  tiial  into  the  hands  of  an 
eques^  one  of  the  class  that  had  the  management  of  all  such  financial 
operations.  He  retained,  however,  say  (quasi)  ten  ba.skets,  to  be  used 
directly  to  defeat  Cicero's  election  as  aidile. 

36  15  nomine,  on  account  of.  — divisores,  managers.  The  money  to 
l)e  used  at  elections  was  put  into  the  hands  of  sequestres  (election 
agents),  who  themselves  made  use  of  divisores  to  approach  the  voters 
personally.  On  this  occasion,  the  exigency  was  so  great  that  Verres 
(istum)  summoned  the  divisores  to  his  own  house,  without  the  mediation 
of  sequestres. 

36  16   (Sect.  23.)   omnia  debere,  ivas  bound  to  do  anything  for  me. 

36  20   proximis,  the  last. 

36  23  negasse  audere,  said  they  did  not  dare. 

36  24   fortem,  stanch  (ironical),  in  allusion  to  audere  (1.  23). 

36  2,'>  Romilia,  without  tribu  expressed,  —  the  regular  way  of  giving 
the  name  of  a  man's  tribe.  —  ex  optima  .  .  .  disciplina,  from  the  best 
school  (ironical),  i.e.  that  of  Verres'  father. 

36  26  HS :  fhe  defeat  of  Cicero  would,  therefore,  cost  nearly 
;S525,ooo;  see  §§632-635  (377-3^0);  G.  493;  H.  757,  2  (647);  H.-B.  675. 

36  28  se  una  facturos  esse,  that  they  would  act  with  him. 
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37  1  (Sect.  24.)  A  lively  description  of  the  embarrassment  in 
which  Cicero  was  placed  at  the  end  of  July  by  the  election  and  the  trial, 
both  coming  on  together. 

37  2  in  his  ipsis,  in  that  too  (as  well  as  the  trial). 

37  4  agere  .  .  .  deterTebar,yr<?w  doing  freely  whaty  etc.,  I  was  deterred 
by,  etc.:  §558,  b  (331,  e,  2);  B.  295,  N. ;  G.  423,  2,  N.2;  H.  596,  2 
(505,  ii)  ;  H -B.  587  and  a, 

37  5   petitioni,  canvass. 

37  7   ratio,  good  policy, 

37  9  (Sect.  25.)  denuntiatum  esse,  that  a  message  was  sent.  This 
compound  implies  a  peremptory  and  threatening  message. 

37  10  primum  corresponds  to  arcessit  alter,  etc.,  p.  38, 1.  4,  below.  — 
ut  venirent :  subj.  of  purpose,  since  denuntiatum  est  expresses  a  com- 
mand; §  580,  a  (332,  h)\  cf.  B.  295,  I ;  G.  546,  N.i;  H.  564  (540,  iii) ; 
H.-B.  502,  3,  a. 

37  11  sane  liberos,  pretty  independent^  i.e.  in  refusing  to  come.  If 
he  had  been  consul,  instead  of  merely  consul  elect,  they  would  have 
had  to  come. 

37  12  venisse:  the  subj.  ace.  is  eos,  the  implied  antecedent  of  qui. 

37  13  ceterorum,  i.e.  those  for  consuls  and  praetors,  which  had  lately 
been  held. 

37  14   cursare  (historical  infinitive),  ran  hither  and  thither. 

37  15  patemos  amicos :  see  p.  36,  1.  26. 

37  16    appellare  .  .  .  et  COnvenire,  accosted  and  conferred  with. 

37  18  cuius:  the  antecedent  is  eiusdem  (1.  19).  —  de  fide,  i.e.  his 
good  faith  to  the  Sicilians:  probably  a  hint  that  Cicero  himself  had 
been  approached  with  a  bribe. 

Sects.  26-31.  Cicero  learns  of  the  efforts  made  to  have  the  trial 
postponed  to  the  next  year  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  before 
Metellus.  The  Sicilians  are  threatened  by  one  of  the  consuls  elect 
(Q.  Metellus  Creticus)  (sects.  26-28).  By  that  time  not  only  would 
there  be  a  favorably  disposed  presiding  judge,  but  most  of  the  jury 
would  have  been  changed.  It  seemed  easy  to  get  the  trial  put  off, 
for  many  holidays  intervened  (sects.  29-31). 

37  26  (Sect.  26.)  eo,  in  this  course^  i.e.  postponing  the  trial.  — 
esse:  indir.  disc. 

37  27    The  asterisk  marks  a  defect  in  the  text. 

37  29  praerogativam,  an  earnest.  In  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  was 
determined  by  lot  which  century  should  first  cast  its  vote.     The  vqI^ 
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of  this  century,  called  praerogativa  (prae-rogo),  was  superstitiouslj 
regarded  as  an  omen  or  earnest  of  the  result  which  it  was  likely  to 
decide.  Hence  the  word  is  here  used  of  the  effective  support  given 
to  Metellus  at  the  polls  by  Verres.  The  praerogativa  which  Q.  Metel- 
lus  gave  to  Verres,  in  return  for  the  praerogativae  of  the  comitia,  is 
described  in  the  next  section. 

38  3  (Sect.  27.)  z\nx\}x^xx!L,  for  anything. 

38  4  alter  consul  designatus:  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus  (see 
sect.  21).  The  three  brothers,  fast  friends  of  Verres,  were  so  situated 
as  to  promise  the  greatest  help  the  next  year,  when  Quintus  would  be 
consul,  and  Marcus  praetor,  presiding  over  the  court  of  Repetundaey 
while  Lucius  was  already  pro-praetor  in  Sicily.  Some  of  the  Sicilians, 
therefore,  obeyed  the  summons  of  Metellus,  although  they  had  disre- 
garded that  of  Hortensius  (sect.  25).  The  object  of  Metellus  'was  to 
induce  the  Sicilians  to  withdraw  the  suit,  or  at  any  rate  to  refrain  from 
appearing  as  witnesses. 

38  7   quaesitunim  (technical  term),  was  to  preside  over  the  court. 

38  J 3  (Sect.  28.)  quid  faceres:  apodosis  of  cont.  to  fact  construc- 
tion, with  protasis  implied  in  innocente. 

38  15  alienissimum,  710  kin  whatever  of  yours. 

38  16  dictitat,  says  incessantly  (see  next  section).  —  alicui  depends 
upon  videatur. 

38  17   ignoret,  subj.  of  characteristic. 

38  18  (Seci\  29.)  fa  to,  ut  ceteros,  etc. :  the  Metelli  seemed  born  to 
hold  office.  Cicero  here  alludes  to  a  verse  written  by  the  poet  Naevius, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  :  "  Fato  Metelli  R6mae  fiunt  consules." 

38  22  populi  existimationi,  reputation  with  the  people.  —  M'.  Gla- 
brionem :  observe  the  skill  with  which  this  compliment  to  the  praetor 
before  whom  Cicero  is  now  arguing  the  case,  and  the  following  com- 
pliments to  the  indices,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Verres. 

38  23  illud :  referring  to  what  follows.  Cicero  makes  Verres  point 
out  the  changes  in  the  jury  which  must  follow  from  changes  in  the 
government  that  is  to  come  in  with  the  new  year. 

38  24   conlega :  both  Caesonius  and  Cicero  were  aediles  designati. 

38  25  expediat :  fut.  apodosis  with  conemur  as  its  protasis,  but 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  subj.  of  characteristic;  of.  §  534(319. 
headnote). 

38  27  luniano  consilio :  referring  to  a  case  four  years  before,  in 
which  wholesale  bribery  had  been  proved,  so  that  the  presiding  praetor, 
Junius,  as  well  as  almost  the  entire  consilium  (body  of  jurors),  had 
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esonius,  a  member  of  the  jury,  had  been 
.   had   disclo.sed   the  whole   affair  (in 


been  stamped  with  infamy. 
proof   £^ainst   corruption,   \ 
medinm  piotnlit). 

38!»  himciudicetii,4jm<ijyarcmfl».  — exKal.Un.:  afterthcNew 
Year;  for  at  that  time  he  would  be  excluded  from  the  panel  by  his  iedileship. 

36  3a  (Sect.  30.)  P.  Sulpicins :  he  had  probably  just  been  elected 
quiestor.  P,q  ^ 

39  1  Hon.  Dec  (Dec  5) 
on  this  day  the  ne*.  quaestors 
entered  on  their  office 

393  L.Caaaiua  thefamdy 
characteristic  here  stated  uas 
proverbial  {Cassiani  tiid  ces) 

39  6  tribuni  militares  at 
this  time  legion  commanders 
—  nou  iudicabunt  wiil  not 

39  T  subBOrtiemni    le  ue 

shall  draw  another  to  fill  An 
place.  This  is  the  regular  use 
of  sub  in  similar  compounds 
as  sufftelus,  subregalui  etc 

39  9  prope  toto  the  jurj 
therefore,  apparently  con  sted 
of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 

39  13  (Sect  31  )  Nonae 
etc.;  it  was,  therefore    about  3  PM    of  the  5th  of   \tgu  t 

39  J5  VOtivOa  these  games  »ere  n  celebration  of  I  ompey  s  victory 
over  the  Marian  part\  in  Spam  (nc  7  )  The  \otive  games  would 
occupy  from  Aug.  16  to  Sept.  I  (August  had  at  this  time  only  29  days); 
on  Sept.  4  begao  the  Ludi  Romani,  continuing  till  the  19th.  The 
intervening  days  (Sept.  z,  3)  were  of  no  account  for  the  trial,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  re.sumed  before  Sepl,  20,  a  suspension  of  34  days  (propt 
quadraginta).  The  Ludi  Victoriat  (established  by  Sulla  in  honor  of  his 
victory)  would  continue  from  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  i,  and  the  Ludi  Plebeii 
from  Nov.  4  to  Nov.  17.  Ail  these  games  were  sacred  festivals,  during 
which  business  was  suspended ;  the  time  was  occupied  with  religious 
observances,  accompanied  by  races  and  dramatic  entertainments, 

39  IS   turn  denique,  ni>r  ;i// /:ii'M. 

39  90   TktOliae:  see  Fig.  4  (from  the  Column  of  Trajan). 
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39  21   perpauci :  for  the  month  of  December  was  full  of  festivals. 

39  23  rem  integram,  i.e.  from  the  beginning.  The  zeal  of  the 
prosecution  would  have  flagged,  the  public  interest  would  have  cooled 
down,  and  the  jury  would  be  almost  wholly  new.  The  case  would 
therefore  have  \o  be  taken  up  de  novo. 

39  25  non  retinuissem,  i.e.  I  should  have  challenged  him.  Metel- 
lus  was  now  one  of  the  jurors. 

39  25  (Sect.  32.)  nunc,  opposed  to  si  diffisuB  essem,  above. 

39  26   eo,  etc.  (abl.  abs.),  with  him  as  juryman. 

39  27  iurato,  on  oath.  The  indices  were  sworn ;  the  praetor  was 
not.  Metellus  might  therefore  be  trusted  to  vote  honestly  as  a  juror, 
though  he  might,  when  praetor,  connive  at  the  corruption  of  the  jury- 
men. Cicero  ran  less  risk  of  offending  Metellus  by  thus  accusing  him 
of  extreme  partisanship  than  if  he  had  accused  him  of  perjury. 

Sects.  32-50.  To  prevent  postponement,  Cicero  will  push  the 
trial,  dispensing  with  the  usual  long  opening  argument.  He  is 
forced  to  this  by  the  tactics  of  Hortensius  (sects.  32,  33).  Cicero 
will  oppose  the  arrogance  of  Hortensius  and  offers  himself  as  the 
opponent  of  any  who  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  bribe  the  courts. 
The  illegal  domination  of  Hortensius  is  dangerous  to  justice.  It 
must  be  met  by  proofs  of  judicial  corruption,  which  are  abundant 
(sects.  34-39).  The  acquittal  of  Verres  will  be  subversive  of  the 
whole  judicial  system  (sects.  40-42).  The  jurors  are  urged  to  vin- 
dicate the  courts  (sects.  43,  45).  All  Rome  is  on  the  watch,  and 
bribery  is  sure  to  be  detected.  Not  Verres,  but  the  senatorial 
courts  are  on  trial  (sects.  46-50). 

The  skill  of  the  argument  in  sects.  32-50  is  remarkable.  Cicero 
contrives,  without  directly  asserting  that  Hortensius  is  guilty  of  judi- 
cial corruption,  to  suggest  that  he  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  its 
prevalence.  He  declares  his  intention  of  devoting  his  aedileship  to 
exposing  such  practices,  and  adds  that  he  expects  to  be  opposed  by 
Hortensius.  He  calls  attention  to  several  notorious  cases  of  bribery 
which  he  means  to  use  as  illustrations  in  pressing  his  reforms.  Then, 
in  a  moment,  he  makes  it  clear,  by  a  sudden  turn,  that  he  has  not  been 
digressing,  but  simply  accumulating  force  for  his  main  point :  "  How 
shall  I  feel,"  he  asks  suddenly  (sect.  40),  "  if  I  find  this  present  case  of 
Verres  added  to  the  long  list  of  instances  of  corruption  ?  His  guilt  is 
clear:  it  is  the  court  that  is  on  trial!"  In  this  way  what 
appears  at  the  outset  to  be  a  personal  attack  on  the  opposing  counsel 
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is  made  a  most  effective  means  for  the  introduction  of  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  oration. 

39  31  legitimo  tempore:  he  had  a  right  to  use  twenty  days  for 
developing  the  points  of  the  prosecution. 

40  1  capiam,  i.e.  by  showing,  in  a  long  speech,  how  carefully  he 
had  prepared  his  case. 

40  4  ne  elabatur,  with  periculum  est,  which  takes  the  constr.  of  a 
verb  of  fearing. 

40  6  possit:  see  §  535,  a  (320,  d)\  B.  283,  2;  G.  631,  2;  H.  591 
(503,  i);  H.-B.  521,  I. 

40  7  (Sect.  33.)  perpetua  oratione,  a  continuous  argument^  before 
bringing  up  the  witnesses.  This  is  what  we  possess  in  the  five  speeches 
of  the  Accusation  which,  in  the  usual  order  of  proceeding,  would  have 
been  delivered  before  bringing  up  the  witnesses,  but  which  were  in 
fact  never  spoken  at  all  (see  Introd.  to  the  oration,  page  28).  — percipi, 
reaped:  the  regular  term  for  gathering  crops. 

40  8  potuit,  might  have  been :  §517,  c  (308,  c) ;  B.  304,  3,  a ;  G. 
597,  R.8;    H.  583  (511,  I,  N.3);   H.-B.  582,  3,rt!. 

40  9  publicis :  see  note  on  p.  35, 1.  23.  —  tabulis,  records.  —  auctori- 
tatibus,  documents. 

40  10  res  omnis :  here,  after  stating  his  plan  briefly,  Cicero  goes  off 
into  a  seeming  digression  against  Hortensius.  In  this  he  shows  clearly 
one  of  his  principal  motives  in  undertaking  the  prosecution,  namely,  to 
overthrow  the  latter*s  excessive  control  of  the  courts.  The  attack  is 
skilfully  introduced.  His  sole  reason,  he  says,  for  departing  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure  is  that  Hortensius  does  not  wish  to  meet 
him  in  fair  legal  fight.  The  sally  against  Hortensius,  again,  serves  as 
a  transition  to  Cicero's  final  appeal  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  the 
prudence  of  the  court. 

40  11  diluendis,  explicandis:  technical  terms  in  argument  (see 
Vocab.). 

40  14  ex  tua  natura:  Hortensius,  like  M.  MetuUus,  was  personally 
an  amiable  and  honorable  man,  though  pledged  to  a  bad  cause. 

40  16  rationi,  scheme^  course^  looking  to  the  method;  consilio, //^/t 
of  action  n  looking  to  the  end.     Cicero  contrasts  them  more  than  once. 

40 17   (Sect.  34.)   binos  ludos,  i.e.  Pompey's  games  and  the  Roman. 

40  18  COmperendinem,  close  jny  case  (lit.  adjourn  over).  After  the 
testimony  was  all  in,  it  was  customary  to  adjourn  over  to  the  next  day 
but  one  (comperendinare),  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  a  rehearing 
(usually  a  brief  one).     When  this  stage  had  been  reached,  there  was 
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no  chance  for  further  postponement.  Cicero's  determination  to  bring 
about  a  comperendinatio  before  Pompey's  games  —  i.e.  within  ten  days 

—  settled  the  case  in  his  favor;  for,  as  has  been  shown,  the  only  hope 
of  the  defence  lay  in  putting  off  the  trial,  Hortensius  having  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  in  behalf  of  his  client's  innocence. 

40  19  necessarium,  unavoidable  (not  a  mere  shrewd  trick  like  that 
of  Hortensius). 

40  23  id:  refers  forward  to  eos  velle,  etc.  (1.  24). — amplom  et  prae- 
clarum,  an  honor  and  distinction  (translating  as  nouns). 

40  25  innocentiae  (an  almost  technical  term),  purity  of  administra- 
tion in  Sicily  (see  Introd.  to  the  oration). 

40  26   maius  quiddam:  what  this  was  is  explained  in  sect.  35. 

40  28   (Sect.  35.)   illud :  refers  to  istum  .  .  .  vocari  (1.  29). 

40  31  potentia,  domineering  (i.e.  his  illegal  control  of  the  courts); 
cupiditas  (in  a  bad  sense),  unscrupulous  eagerness  (for  gaining  your  case). 

40  33  interponeretur :  for  fut.  ind.  of  the  dir.  disc.  —  nunc:  opposed 
to  the  time  of  videbatur. 

41  1   regnum  iudicionim,  lording  it  over  the  courts, 
41  2  homines,  i.e.  the  corrupt  senatorial  jurors. 

41  4   inruere,  etc.  to  be  bent  on  making  themselves  hateful  and  offensive. 

—  hoc,  i.e.  to  break  down  llortensius's  control,  and  the  corruption  of  a 
few  Senators. 

41  6   nervos  aetatis:  Cicero  was  now  36. 

41  8  (Sect.  36.)  ordo,  i.e.  the  Senate.  —  paucorum,  artfully  put  so 
as  not  to  offend  the  whole  body. 

41  12   loco:  the  Rostra  (see  Vocab.,  under  rostnun). 

41  13  secumagere:  the  technical  expression  for  transacting  business 
in  the  comitia  was  agere  cum  populo  (or pi ebe).  Cicero  refers  to  the  office 
of  curule  cedile,  upon  which  he  was  to  enter  January  i.  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  this  magistrate  was  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  (de  hominibus  improbis)  in  cases  where  there  had  been  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  a  court  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  assembly. 

41  14  munus,  service.  The  word  also  means  Wi^  public  games ^  which 
were  given  to  the  people  by  the  oediles  especially;  hence  there  is  a  kind 
of  pun  here. 

41  16  moneo,  etc. :  observe  the  climax.  —  deponere,  deposit  with  the 
sequestres  (see  note  on  p.  36,  1.  15). 

41  17  accipere,  take  (money) ;  recipere,  undertake  to  do  anything 
(upon  request  or  the  like).  —  polliceri,  offer, 

41  18    'vDXAX'\fi^\A^,  go-betweens :  the  divisores  are  probably  meant. 
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41  IS  poteatism;  it  is  hardly  accidental  that  this  is  the  same  word 
used  above  (sect.  35,  1.  31)  of  the  influence  of  Hortensius.  In  the  next 
section  Cicero  expressly  asserts  thai  he  expects  to  meet  with  all  possible 
opposition  from  the  latter. 

4123  (Sect.  37.)  erit,  -mill  be  (it  is  true):  notice  the  emphatic 
position,  opposing  it  to  the  clause  with  tamen  {1.  24).  —  impeno  et 


all 


pOteatate  milUary  and  cutl  povitr  Of  the  regular  magi-t 
possessed  poteslas  le  power  in  general  (mcluding  military  power); 
but  only  consuls  and  prsetors  posse'ised  the  tmperium  — \  e  sovereign 
power,  as  of  a  general  m  the  field  somewhat  lipiited  ho»e\er,  in  the 
city  by  spetial  pnvileges  of  Roman  cilizena 

4128   commetnorabuntur  siali  be  meationeil  (by  me)  — certis  rebus, 
■weU-ascirtained facts. 
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41  29  agentur,  made  ground  of  action.  —  inter  decern  annos,  i.e.  since 
Sulla's  lex  iudiciaria^  transferring  the  courts  to  the  senatorial  order 
(see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  2,  1.  i). 

42  1  (Sect.  38.)  quinquaginta,  i.e.  from  the  law  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
B.C.  123,  to  that  of  Sulla,  B.C.  80. 

42  2  ne  tenuissima  quidem  suspicio :  one  of  the  exaggerations  of 
the  advocate.  If  the  courts  were  really  worse  in  B.C.  70  than  they  had 
been  in  90,  it  was  simply  because  the  times  were  worse. 

42  4  sublata,  taken  away.  —  populi  Romani,  etc.,  i.e.  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  hold  in  check  the  senatorial  order  by  means  of  the  tribu- 
nician  power  suspended  by  Sulla  (see  note  on  p.  43,  1.  32). 

42  5  Q.  Calidius:  praetor,  b.c.  79;  condemned  for  extortion  in  Spain. 
It  seems  that  Calidius,  being  condemned  de  repetundis,  with  bitter  irony 
assailed  the  bribed  jurors  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  bribe  for 
which  he  was  condemned,  saying  that  it  was  not  respectable  (honestum) 
to  condemn  an  ex-praitor  for  so  small  a  sum.  The  allusion  shows  that 
the  corruption  was  notorious  and  universal. 

42  6  HS  triciens:  3,000,000  sestertii  =  $1 50,000  (nearly) ;  §  634  (379); 
G.  p.  493;  H.  757  (647,  iv,  i) ;  H.-B.  675,  2.  —  praetorium :  an  ex-magis- 
trate kept  the  rank  of  the  highest  office  he  had  held,  —  as  consuiaris^ 
praetortHs,  aedilicius. 

42  7  P.  Septimio  (Scaevola),  condemned  B.C.  72;  the  damages  were 
increased  because  of  his  connection  with  the  odious  consilium  lu^ianum  "^ 
(sect.  29).     The  amount  extorted  was  estimated  in  a  separate  process 
{litis  aestimatio),  and  in   this  case  the  money  taken  in  bribery  was 
included  in  the  reckoning. 

42  14  (Sect.  39.)  inventi  sint  represents  an  hist,  perf.,  and  hence 
takes  the  secondary  sequence  (exirent):  see  §  485,/  (287,  i)\  cf.  B.  268, 
7,  /5;  O.  517,  R.i;  II.-B.  479,  a. 

42  1.5  sortiente:  the  jurymen  were  drawn  by  lot  by  the  presiding 
officer;  in  the  case  mentioned  there  was  collusion  between  Verres  and  the 
persons  drawn,  so  that  the  lot  was  a  mere  form.  —  qui*.  .  .  exirent  (purp. 
clause),  to  be  drawn  for  [the  case  of]  a  defendant  to  condemn  him  without  a 
hearing  (through  a  corrupt  bargain  between  Verres  and  the  packed  jury). 

42  19  (Sect.  40.)  iam  vero,  and  finally  (introducing  the  climax  of 
all).  —  illam,  i.e.  the  one  described  in  the  passage  hoc  factum  esse,  etc. 

42  21  discoloribus  signis:  see  note  on  color,  p.  34,  1.  16.  The  case 
referred  to  was  one  in  which  Ilortensius  was  counsel. 

42  23  acturum  esse,  will  attend  to  (i.e.  officially,  as  aedile :  cf.  the  use 
of  agere,  above). 
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42  24  (Chap,  xiv.)  In  this  chapter  Cicero  reaches  the  climax  of  his 
ax:cusations  and  insinuations  against  Hortensius,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  a  clever  transition  to  the  case  in  hand  (1.  28),  having  worked  up 
to  his  main  point,  which  he  proceeds  to  state  with  great  force,  —  that  it 
is  not  Verres  that  is  on  trial,  but  the  court  itself. 

42  38  hominem,  i.e.  Hortensius.  —  cuius:  obj.  gen. 

42  30  secum  .  .  .  agi,  he  was  doing  very  well  (see  Vocab.,  under  ago). 

42  31  in  rem  snam,  into  his  own  pocket. 

42  32  patronis:  see  note,  Rose.  Am.,  sect.  4,  p.  3,  1.  17. 

43  3  (Sect.  41.)  quod,  at  which  (with  commoveri,  1.  6):  cf.  §  390,  c 
(238,  b)\  B.  176,  2;  G.  2f2>Z^  I ;  M-  416,  2  (378,  2);  H.-B.  396,  2. 

43  4  apud  Glabrionem,  i.e.  in  the  preliminary  proceedings.  —  reici- 
undis  iudicibus  (locat.  abl.),  at  the  time  of  challenging  (making  up  the 
jury). 

43  6   fore  uti,  that  the  result  would  be. 

43  8  tolleretur,  should  be  abolished  (purp.  clause  with  legatos  mitte- 
rent,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  verb  of  requesting). 

43  14  victoriae,  i.e.  in  the  courts.  They  could  endure  it  if  a  man 
stole  only  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  avarice  (sibi  ac  liberis  suis),  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  robbed  of  enough  besides  to  secure  him  an 
acquittal  by  bribery,  if  guilty  (nocentissimi  victoriae).  Cf.  the  similar 
argument  in  Burke's  Opening  Speech  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings:  "If,  from  any  appearance  of  chicane  in  the  court,  justice 
should  fail,  all  men  will  say,  ♦  Better  there  were  no  courts  at  all.' " 

43  20  (Sect.  42.)  animo:  abl.  of  means.  —  maiore  .  .  .  odio:  abl.  of 
quality. 

Sects.  43-50.  Sadden  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  jurors  to  save  the 
senatorial  courts  from  present  infamy  and  threatened  destruction. 

43  24   (Sect.  43.)   loco,  point  (raised  in  his  argument). 

43  29  contenmimur :  Cicero  uses  the  first  person  to  include  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

43  32  (Sect.  44.)  tribuniciam  potestatem :  referring  chiefly  to  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  to  try  criminal  cases  before  the  comitia  tributa ; 
this  power,  greatly  abridged  by  Sulla,  had  been  restored  by  a  law  of 
Pompey  early  in  this  year,  B.C.  70. 

43  33  verbo,  in  name.  —  re  vera,  in  fact.  —  illam,  the  tribunician 
power  (because  this  was  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  Senators). 

44  1  Catulutn:  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  was  the  best  and  most  eminent 
man  of  the  aristocracy. 
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44  2  fugit,  has  escaped, 

44  3  referente,  consulting  [the  Senate] :  the  technical  expression  for 
bringing  a  matter  before  the  Senate  for  action. 

44  4  rogatus :  each  Senator  in  turn  was  asked  his  opinion  (senten- 
tiam)  by  the  consul  or  other  presiding  officer;  cf.  hos  sententiam  rogo* 
Cat,  i,  sect.  9. 

44  5  patres  conscriptos:  see  note  on  Cat.  i,  sect.  9,  p.  103,  1.  6. 

44  8  fuisse  desideraturos  (the  regular  way  of  expressing  the  contrary 
to  fact  apodosis  in  indir.  disc),  would  have  missed:  §  589,  b^  2  (337,  b^  2); 
B.  321,  A,  2;  G.  656,  N.2;  H.  647  (527,  iii);  H.-B.  581,  ^,  i. 

44  9  (Sect.  45.)  contionem  habuit,  made  a  speech :  contio  means, 
strictly,  an  assembly  called  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  discussion 
merely  (so  in  1.  1 2,  below).  —  ad  ttrbem,  i.e.  in  the  Campus  Martius,  not 
in  the  city.  Pompey  was  elected  in  his  absence,  and  while  still  clothed 
with  the  military  imperium :  he  could  not  therefore  enter  the  city  to 
meet  the  citizens,  but  called  them  to  him  outside  the  walls. 

44  10   ubi,  in  which. 

44  12   in  CO,  at  that  point  (properly  on  that  pointy 

44  16  suam  by  its  emphatic  position  gives  the  force  of  the  English, 
what  lYiYN  desired. 

44  20   (Sect.  46.)   religione,  regard  for  oath. 

44  21  tribuniciam,  i.e.  the  law  referred  to  in  the  note  on  sect.  44.  — 
unum,  one^  it  is  true ;  but  since  he  was  a  man  of  no  means  at  all  (vel 
tenuissimum),  his  conviction  was  no  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  courts. 
The  present  trial  will  afford  the  people  the  criterion  they  wish. 

44  29  (Sect.  47.)  nihil  sit,  etc.,  i.e.  this  is  simply  a  case  of  guilt  and 
money  ;  there  are  no  political  or  other  disturbing  influences.  To  acquit 
him,  then,  will  be  to  admit  that  you  are  bribed. 

44  31    gxSiXiSi,  personal  popularity. 

45  1    (Sect.  48.)   agam,  conduct. 

45  2  res,  facts.  —  manif estas :  a  technical  word  denoting  direct 
proof,  not  circumstantial  evidence. 

45  3  a  vobis  .  .  .  contendere,  urge  upon  you. 

45  6   eorum,  i.e.  of  the  defence. 

45  8  (Sect.  49.)  vos:  opposed  to  former  juries,  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  scandal. 

45  9  huic  ordini:  dat.  of  agent;  §  375  (232,  a)\  B.  189,  2;  G.  354; 
H.431  (388,1);  H.-B.  373,  2. 

45  10  post  haec,  etc.,  i.e.  since  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  by 
Sulla  (see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  sect.  i). 
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45  11  utimur,  have.  —  splendore,  personal  distinction^  from  wealth 
and  exploits.  —  dignitate,  dignity^  from  rank  and  office. 

45  12   si  .  .  .  offensum,  if  there  is  any  slip  (a  euphemism). 

45  n ,  (Sect.  50.)  o^\jo,pray.  Observe  the  adroit  union  of  compli- 
ment and  threat  in  this  passage,  which  at  the  same  time  forms  the 
transition  to  the  appeal  to  the  praetor  presiding. 

Sects.  51,  52.  Appeal  to  Glabrio,  the  presiding  praetor,  to  pre- 
vent bribery. 

45  28  (Sect.  51.)  is:  referring  to  the  Senate. — iudicio:  abl.  of  means. 

45  30   qui  sis,  what  sort  of  man  you  are. 

46  1  reddere,/fly  back.  —  fac  .  .  .  veniat:  §  565  (331,  /,  r.);  cf.  B. 
295,  8;  G.  553,  I  (end);  H.  565,  4  (499,  2);  H.-B.  502,  3,  footnote  2. 

46  2  legis  Aciliae:  this  (probably  B.C.  loi)  provided  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampiiatio  (further  hearing)  nor  comperendinatio  (see 
note  on  sect.  34,  p.  40,  1.  18)  in  cases  of  repetundae.  All  earlier  laws 
were  superseded  by  the  Cornelian  law  of  Sulla. 

46  4  (S  ECT.  52.)  summae  auctoritates,  strongest  influences ^  especially 
family  traditions,  etc.  To  the  Roman  mind  an  auctor^  in  this  sense,  was 
a  pattern  for  imitation. 

46  5  quae  .  .  .  non  sinant :  best  regarded  as  a  purpose  clause ;  cf . 
§  53i»  2,  N.  (317,  N.). 

46  11  utnequis,etc.:  §S37,«,N.(3i9,£7,N.)j  G.545,R.i;  H.(499,i); 
cf.  H.-B.  502,  3,  a,  footnote  2. 

46  14  nocenti  reo,  etc.,/<7r  the  accused^  if  guilty^  his  great  wealth  has 
had  more  weight  to  increase  (lit.  towards)  the  suspicion  of  guilt  than  (to 
secure)  a  means  of  safety. 

Sects.  53-56.  Cicero  states  his  plan  for  preventing  delay.  He 
will  introduce  his  witnesses  at  once,  without  preliminary  argument. 
Brief  statement  of  the  charges  against  Verres.    End. 

46  17  (Sect.  53.)  mihi  certum  est, /^r  my  part  (emph.)  I  am  re- 
solved. —  non  committere,  not  to  allow  (in  the  weak  sense  of  letting  Jt 
occur  by  mistake  or  fault).  —  ut  .  .  .  mutetur,  to  be  changed ;  §  568,  N.^ 
(332*  ^) ;  G.  553,  i;  cf.  H.  566,  I  (498,  ii,  n.^).  —  nobis  (eth.  dat.),  our. 

46  19  servi,  etc.:  Hortensius  and  Metellus  (sects.  25,  27),  while  con- 
suls elect,  had  sent  for  the  Sicilians,  but  of  course  without  any  authority 
to  enforce  their  coming.  Cicero  suggests  that,  if  the  case  is  put  off  till 
the  next  year,  the  summons  may  be  repeated,  this  time  by  means  of 
lictors.     Each  consul  was  attended  by  twelve  of  these  officers,  who  had 
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the  power  of  arresting  and  coercing  (see  Manil.  Law,  note  on  sect.  32, 
p.  81,  1.  15). 

46  20   novo  exemplo,  in  an  unheard-of  manntr, 

46  23   ius  suum,  their  [lost]  rights. 

46  24  eorum:  this  word  suggests  in  a  skilfully  vague  way  that  Verres, 
the  Metelli,  and  Hortensius  are  all  in  the  same  conspiracy,  as  it  were, 
to  rob  the  Sicilians,  Verres  having  used  his  imperium  to  carry  out  the 
actual  robbery,  the  others  using  theirs  to  protect  him  by  intimidating 
the  victims. 

46  27  (Sect.  54.)  nobis  responderi,  i.e.  the  argument  for  the  defence 
to  be  made. 

46  28  adducta  sit :  §  593  (342) ;  B.  324,  i ;  G.  663,  i ;  H.  652  (529,  ii) ; 
H.-B.  539;  if  this  were  not  dependent  on  responderi,  it  would  be  fut. 
perf.  ind. 

46  30  comitiorum,  ludorum :  the  trial  came  j  ust  between  the  elections 
and  Pompey's  votive  games  (sect.  31). 

46  31  censendi  causa,  on  account  of  the  census-taking  (Registration). 
At  this  time  censors  were  in  office,  for  the  first  time  since  Sulla's  domi- 
nation :  they  were  holding  a  registration  of  property  and  voters,  at  which 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  obliged  to  report.  The  importance 
of  proceeding  with  the  trial  while  Rome  was  thus  filled  with  citizens 
and  provincials  is  obvious. 

46  32  vestrum,  nostram  {mine),  and  omnium  (next  page)  are  predi- 
cate after  esse  (p.  47,  1.  2). 

47  1  quid  agatur  (ind.  quest.)  depends  on  the  verbal  noun  scientiam, 
as  the  next  clause  does  on  memoriam. 

47  2   omnium,  i.e.  not  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  alone. 

47  3  (Sect.  55.)  principes:  the  two  distinguished  brothers,  L.  and 
M.  Lucullus. 

47  5  ita testis  constituam,  etc.:  this  is  the  criminum  ratio  (sect.  19, 
1.  14).  Cicero's  plan  appears  to  be  so  to  arrange  his  witnesses  that  their 
examination  shall  make  the  usual  long  introductory  accusatio  unneces- 
sary. He  will,  he  says,  produce  his  witnesses  in  such  an  order  and  wth 
such  introduction  in  each  case  as  to  bring  out  the  crimen  totum  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings.  When  he  has  explained  what  he  expects 
to  prove  in  a  given  instance,  he  will  immediately  bring  forward  the 
appropriate  witnesses,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  case  is  in. 

47  6  crimen  totum,  the  impeachment  as  a  whole.  —  crimen  (below), 
the  special  charge  of  extortion  (stated  formally  in  the  next  section),  the 
only  charge  for  which  Verres  was  really  on  trial. 
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47  10  d^ntur,  are  offered.  —  in  singulas  res,  to  each  point. 

47  11   illis,  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 

47  13  altera  actione,  i.e.  after  the  comperendinatio :  in  this  sense 
the  speeches  of  the  accusatio  are  correctly  called  Actio  Secunda  (see 
note  above). 

47  16  haec  (referring  forward  to  sect.  56),  etc.,  this  is  alkthe  Accusatio 
there  will  be  in  the  first  Action. 

47 19  (Sect.  56.)  quadringentiens  [centena  milia]  sestertium, 
40,000,000  sestertiiy  =  $2tOOOjOOO  (nearly):  §  634  (379);  G.  p.  493; 
H.  757  (647»  iv,  i);  H.-B.  675,  2. 

47  23  liabuissemus :  cont.  to  fact  protasis  regularly  retained,  without 
change  of  mood  or  tense,  in  indir.  disc;  §  589,  If  (337,  b);  B.  321,  b;  G. 
659;  H.  647  (527,  iii);  H.-B.  581,  dj  N.;  the  apodosis  is  opus  fuisse  for 
opus  fuit,  there  would  have  been  no  need:  §  517,  f  (308,  r);  B.  304,  3,  a\ 
G.  597,  R.8  «;  H.  525,  I  (476,  4);  H.-B.  582,  3,  a. 

47  25   Dizi,  /  have  done  :  a  common  formal  ending. 


THE  PLUNDER  OF  SYRACUSE 

Sects.  1,  2.  Contrast  between  the  treatment  of  Syracuse  by  the 
conqueror  Marcellus  in  time  of  war  and  its  treatment  by  Verres, 
the  governor,  in  time  of  peace. 

Page  48.  Lines.  (Sect,  i.)  aliquando, «/ A^j-/,  implying  impatience, 
here  assumed  as  a  kind  of  apology  to  his  hearers  for  the  length  of  his 
account. 

48  .5  Marcello :  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  of  a  noble  plebeian  family 
(all  the  other  families  of  the  Claudian  ge7is  were  patrician),  was  the 
ablest  general  the  Romans  had  in  the  early  years  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  but  illiterate  and  cruel.  His  capture  of  Syracuse  was  in  B.C.  212. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  B.C.  208. 

The  contrast  in  sect,  i  is  a  brilliant  one ;  nevertheless,  the  orator 
exaggerates,  as  on  so  many  occasions.  "  Not  only  did  Marcellus  stain 
his  military  honor  by  permitting  a  general  pillage  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
cantile city,  in  the  course  of  which  Archimedes  and  many  other  citizens 
were  put  to  death,  but  the  Roman  Senate  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints which  the  Syracusans  afterwards  presented  regarding  that  cele- 
brated general,  and  neither  returned  to  individuals  their  property  nor 
restored  to  the  city  its  freedom"  (Mommsen). 
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4B  S  imperatoris :  (his  title,  properly  belonging  to  eveiy  holder  of 

the  imperium,  was  by  usage  assumed  by  the  commander  only  after  his 
first  considerable  victory.  —  CDllOrtem,  train  of  courtiers,  etc. :  the  pro- 
vincial magistraies,  representing  the  Roman  imferium,  had  almost  a 
royal  suite,  as  well  as  other  insignia  of  royalty. 

48  Ja  (Skct.  z.)  omittO:  a  good  example  of  the  rhetorical  device 
known  as  practiritio.  —  locis,  i.e.  in  the  other  speeches  of  the  Acta- 

48  13  forum;  every  ancient  town  had  its  central  market-place  or 
square  {Jorum,  iriopi,).  an  open  space,  used  for  trading,  public  asi^em- 
bliea,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  same  feature  exists  in 
European  towns  at  the  present  day. 

49  4  clausus  fuisset:  Marcellus  had  been  obliged  to  starve  out  the 
city.  —  Cilicum:  Cilicia  wa-s  the  chief  seat  of  the  organized  bands  of 
pirates  who  ruled  the  Mediterranean  at  this  time. 

49  10   illis  rebua,  i.e.  the  plunder  of  temples,  etc. 

Sects.  3-6.    Situation  and  topography  of  Syracuse. 


the 


walls  Wi 
■e  than  -. 


:>  miles. 


49  3  ex  omni  &ditu  limits 
praeclaro  ad  aapectum. 

49  4  in  aediflcatioue,  etc.. 

e  en    osed  by  the  buildings  of 

e      }      Ancient  harbors  fas  at 

K  hens)  were  often  at   a  con- 

s  de  able  distance  from  the  city. 

49  6  coniungimtur:  Ortygia 
(o  In  ulii),  the  site  of  the  orig- 
nal  own,  had  an  independent 
ha  bo  on  each  side  connected 
by  a  narrow  channel.  This 
channel  is  the  exitus  mentioned. 

509  (SEtTT.  4.)  Hieronis: 
Hiero  II,  king  of  Syracuse 
(n.c.  Z70  (o  about  Ji6),  who 
was  during  most  of  his  reign  a 
steadfast  ally  of  Rome, 
i  Olauae:  the  quail,  Sprvi  (whence  the  name  Ortygia),  was 
to  Diana  (Artemis).  —  istins,  i.e.  of  Verree. 
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50  T  AiethDM:  for 

the  myth  of  Aielhusa. 
and  Alpheus,  see  Ovid, 
Met.  V.  573-641 ;  Giji- 
\^y.  Classic  Myths.  For 
view  of  the  fountain, 
see  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
p.  39. 

50  10  (Sect.  5.) 
Acbiadina,  the  plain 
and  (able -land  north 
of  Ortygia. 

50  II  prytaneum; 
the  building  in  which 
the  city  was  conceived 
to  have  its  home.  Here 
was  the  hearth,  sacred 
to  Vesta,  whence  colo- 
nists carried  the  sacred 


hearth    i 

\    the    pryta- 

neum   01 

Iheir  new 

home, 
used  for 

It   was   also 
ourts  of  jus- 

lice,   public   banquets, 
etc.      Such    public 
buildings  were  usually 
grouped    round    the 
forum  in  the  centre  of 

the  city. 
50  13 

urbia,    i.e. 

Achradi 
taa.  runn 

a.  —  perpe- 

ng  its  viholt 

SO  14   coDtinentUT, 


50  16  gymnasium : 


and  baths,  with  porti- 
:os,  groves,  and  balls. 
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50  19  coaedificata,  built  up.  —  Neapolis,  i.e.  "  the  new  city."  —  quam 
ad  summain,  at  the  highest  point  of  which. 

Sects.  6,  7.  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  at  Syracuse:  compare 
Verres,  the  governor. 

51  4  (Sect.  6.)  pulchritudinem :  the  English  would  put  it  less 
abstractly,  —  this  beautiful  city. 

51  8  in,  in  respect  to.  —  habuit  victoriae  rationem,  had  regard  for 
the  right  of  victory. 

51  10  deportare:  a  Roman  custom,  imitated  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  Napoleon.  —  possent,  subj.  of  characteristic.  —  humanitatis,  the 
part  of  humanity. 

51  15  (Sect.  7.)  Honoris,  etc.:  the  worship  of  abstractions  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  religion.  Marcellus  restored  the  temple  of 
Honor  and  built  the  temple  of  Virtus ;  the  two  were  so  connected  that 
in  common  parlance  they  were  referred  to  as  a  single  edifice. 

51  16   in  aedibus,  i  e.  in  his  own  house  in  town. 

51  1«  ornamento,  i.e.  as  being  free  from  stolen  treasures. 

51  19  deum  nullum :  translate,  in  order  to  keep  the  emphasis  of  the 
position,  of  the  gods  not  one  (i.e.  not  a  single  statue). 

51  21    comparetis,  i.e.  in  renown  and  in  personal  character. 

51  22  pacem  cum  belle,  etc. :  implying  that  the  administration  of 
Verres  in  time  of  peace  was  worse  than  the  armed  capture  by  Marcellus. 
—  forum  et  iuris  dictionem,  law  and  justice:  the  forum  is  mentioned 
as  being  the  place  where  the  pra.'tor  administered  justice;  iuris  dictio 
was  his  special  function  (see  note  on  Verres,  i,  sect.  12,  p.  32,  1.  13). 

Sects.  &-17.    Details  of  the  robberies  of  Verres. 

52  1  (Sect.  8.)  aedis  Minervae:  the  illustration  shows  how  this 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva  in  Syracuse  has  been  made  over  into  a  church. 

52  4  tamen  in  belle :  translate  though  in  war^  stilly  etc.  The  par- 
ticle tamen  ("still")  often  suggests  a  concession  ("although"),  not 
expressed,  but  loosely  implied  in  the  context  or  the  circumstances ;  here 
the  implied  concession  is  "  though  the  rights  of  an  enemy  in  war  are 
unlimited."  —  religienum,  things  sacred.  —  consuetudinis,  i.e.  things 
hallowed  by  use. 

52  6  Agathecli:  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  317-289.  (Fig.  8,  a  coin 
of  Agathocles,  shows  the  head  of  Persephone,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
figure  of  Victory  erecting  a  trophy.) 

52  9  visendum :  see  Manil.,  sect.  40,  p.  85,  I.  6,  note. 
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92  10  piofana.  fecuaet:  the  Romans  had  a  formula  by  which  they 
called  away  (tvoiare')  and  gained  over  to  iheir  side  the  tulelary  deities 
of  any  cities  Ihey  were  besieging.  Of  course,  Ihe  temples  of  these  gods 
then  lost  all  their  sanctity 
ajid  became  profane  build- 
ings. With  the  same  idea 
the  true  name  of  Rome  and 
that  of  its  tutelar  divinity 
were  said  lo  be  kept  as  a  1 
mystery,  lest  Ihey  should  be- 
come known  to  an  enemy. 
who  might  thus  disarm  the 
city  of  its  protector.  Not- 
withstanding this  doctrine,  the  Romans  were  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Marcellus,  prevented  by  religious  feeling  (religione)  from  violating  the 
sacred  edifices  of  conquered  cities.  Often,  too.  they  transferred  the 
worship  of  the  deities  in  question  to  Rome.  On  the  whole  idea,  cf. 
.^neid,  ii-  351,  and  note- 

53  1   iam  belongs  with  sscra  religioaaque. 

53  6   (Sect.  9,)   id  quod.  what. 

53  9  debeiet:  subj-  of  cl 
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53  13  in  qnibns  erant.  upon  which  wtre  represetOed. 
53  16    COgaitiOne  fOTmarum,  acquaintaHce  with  their  fiaturei. 
53  ]8  tamen :  see  note  on  p.  52,  L  4. 

53  2i>  (Sect.  10.)  tbIvis:  such  ornamentation  may  be  seen  in  a 
medieval  example  in.  Fig.  9  (doois  of  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa). 

53  as  tam  .  .  .  cupidum,  that  I  am  10  eagir  (in  appos.  with  quod). 

53  30  illl,  i.e.  the  Greeks,  as  being  over-fond  of  art  The  Romans 
were  inclined  to  look  down  upon  culture  and  the  fine  arts  as  being 

P[,j,  ,0  less  manly  than  politics  and 

war;  cf.  the  famous  pas- 
sage in  the  *:neid,  vi.  846- 
853- 

>4  9  argtunenta,  subjati 
itories  (in  reUef)  ;  cf. 
jlLneid,  vi.  20,  and  note. 

54  3  (Sect.  11.)  Gorgo- 
nia:  the  head  of  Medusa,  a 
favorite  subject  of  ancient 
art.  See  Fig.  10,  from  an 
ancient  marble  mask. 

54  6  bullas,  i.e.  knobs, 
similar  to  those  in  Fig.  11. 

54  ti   in  hoc  Domine.  at 

this  iUm   (i.e.  wondering  why  Verres  should  have  taken  these). 

54  la   commoveri,  viire  surprised. 

54  13  satis  esset,  i.e.  they  were  only  curiosities.  Any  natural 
object  which  was,  in  the  view  of  the  ancients,  oat  of  the  common  order 
of  nature  was  regarded  as  a  monstrum  or  prodigium,  and  as  therefore 
associated  in  some  way  with  the  gods;  hence  such  objects  were  fre- 
quently dedicated  in  temples. 

54  16   id  merely  repeats  hastas. 

54  17  (Sect.  12.)  nam  exjilains  (ironically)  why  he  asks  the  last 
question.  A  ])assion  for  art  might,  he  suggests,  excuse  the  theft  of 
such  an  object  as  the  Sappho,  but  the  stealing  of  the  bamboos  was  a 

54  SI  potius.  etc..  rather  than  this  most  tasteful  and  cultivated 
«a«.  —  haberet:  §444  (268);  B.  177;  G.  265;  H.  559,  4  (484,  v); 
H.-B.  S^^S- 

54  93   niminim  (continuing  the  irony),  ef  course. 

54  S3   nostrum,  ^/us  (emph.),  opp.  to  Verres. 
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54  S5  eat  (hort.subj.),mHj(^o.  —  ad  aedem  Felicitatis :  the  temple 
of  Ftlicitas  was  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  Corinth.  Catulus 
had  adorned  his  temple  of  Forluna,  and  Metellus  his  portico,  with 
splendid  works  of  art, 

54  ST  istorum,  Veires  and  his  friends.  —  Tusculanum,  villa  at  Tin- 
tu/um  (about  15  miles  southeast  of  Rome)  where  the  wealthy  Romans, 
Hortensius  among  the  rest,  had  splendid  country -ho  use; 


i  omatnm, 
such  works  of  art  we 
often  placed  temporarily 
the  Forum;  cf.  our  model 
"loan  exhibitions." 

54  3]  operari,  men  do 
laborer:  sajd  in  contem] 
of  Verres's  pretensions 
culture. —  studia./«?  la  It 
—  deliciaa.  luxurim 
ures  (both  ironical). 

55  I    appositior,  U 
fitted.  —  ad  ferenda,  etc 

earry  (as  a  porter)  tha. 

e^rryoff(>^ 

a  sarcasm  on  Verre: 


pleas. 


I  days.  —  commodarit,  Un 


_|' lijjLi  jrf 

'  wP^^^^^V 

1^    ^"^ 

eading  U  paTvu 
larhle.  is  best. 


ic  (as  it  is)  opposed  to  si  . 
4.)  patinum  (corrupt  and  n 
m;   perhaps  the  old  conje 


.  tnlisset 

saninglesi):  th< 
ture  Parium,  of 


7  Libero  patret  not  Liier  his  father,  hut  /.ilher  Liber,  pater 
being  a  common  attribute  of  I.ilier  as  well  as  of  Mars  and  other  gods. 
Liberi  filius  (I.  6)  U  spurious. 

569  (Sect.  15.)  lovem:  the  statue  was  of  Zfis  ollpiot,  god  of  favor- 
able weather,  identified,  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  with  Iiippiler 
imperalor. 

56  10    aUO:  the  emphatic  position  continues  the  emphasis  oi\  lovem. 
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56  13  FUmiliinuB:  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  (Kg.  12,  from  a  coin), 
who  defe3.ted  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Cynoscephalx,  B.C.  197. 

56  16  in  PoDti  oie:  the   Thracian   Bosporus,  the  sliait  extending 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Black   Sea,  about   17  miles, 

56  18  aua:  §301.  M'Q^,  c);  cf.  B.  244,  4;   G.  309,  i;   H.  503,  z 
(449,  2);  H.-B.  264,  2.  —  CapitOlio:  the  Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  had   ihree   celiac,   or  chapels,   sacred   to   the   Capitolian 
triad,  Jupiter.  Juno, 
and  Miner\'a.     This  '  "'  '* 


of    foreign    birth    uhu    made    Syracuse    their   home,    without    having 
obtained  i:iiizenship ;  advenae  (next  line),  visitors. 

56  SB   (Srct.  16.)  Adventu.  abl.  of  cause. 

579  (Sk(?t.  17.)  mensasDelphicaa:  tables  with  three  legs,  like  the 
Uelphic  tripod  (see  Figs.  ij,  14);  vflsa  Corinthla  were  made  of  a 
kind  of  bronze,  of  peculiar  beauty  and  very  costly. 

Sects.  18-21,  Bobberiea  of  worki  of  art  are  eapecially  odious 
to  men  of  Oreek  blood. 

57  iV   (SKirr.  18.)    levia  et  contemnenda :  cf  note  on  p,  53,130. 
57  aa   fanonim,  shrims:  the  word  indicates  the  consecrated  spot 

rather  than  the  temple  or  altar  erected  upon  it, 

57  97   {Skct,  19.)   nisi  forte:  introducing,  as  usual,  an  absurd  sup- 

57  ae  desienmt,  ceased,  i.e.  by  the  transference  of  the  courts  to  the 
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58  2  Crasso :  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  famous  orator,  and  Quintus 
Scaevola,  pontifex  maximus^  the  famous  jurist  and  statesman,  were 
close  friends,  and  colleagues  in  nearly  every  office.  They  were  curule 
aediles,  B.C.  103,  and  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  lion-fights.  The  splen- 
dor of  their  aedileship  was  the  work  of  Crassus,  a  man  of  elegant  and 
luxurious  tastes,  while  Scaevola  was  moderate  and  simple  in  his  habits. 
—  Claudio:  probably  a  brother  of  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus.    In  his  aedileship,  B.C.  99,  he  exhibited  fights  of  elephants. 

58  4  commercium :  Crassus  and  Claudius  would  have  bought  such 
objects  of  art  if  anybody  could  have  done  it. 

5d  5  fuisse,  sc.  commercium. 

58  9  (Sect.  20.)  referri,  be  entered^  has  for  subject  pretio  .  .  . 
abalienasse. 

58  12   rebus  istis,  things  of  that  sort. 

58  13  apud  illos,  i.e.  the  Greeks  generally. 

58  19  (Sect.  21.)  The  cities  referred  to  in  this  section  were  all 
centres  of  Greek  art  or  celebrated  for  the  possession  of  some  master- 
piece. Reginos:  Rhegium,  Reggio^  was  a  very  ancient  Greek  city  at 
the  point  of  Italy  nearest  Sicily.  It  was  a  colony  of  Chalcis,  probably 
founded  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  became  a  Roman  tnunicipium 
after  the  Social  War,  B.C.  91-90. 

58  20  merere  velle,  would  take.  —  ilia,  that  famous. 

58  21  Tarentinos  :  Tarentum  was  the  largest  Greek  city  in  Italy,  a 
colony  of  Sparta,  founded  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  subjugated  by 
Rome  just  after  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  272. 

58  24   Cnidios  .  .  .  Coos :  observe  the  chiasm. 

58  28  buculam :  the  celebrated  bronze  cow  of  Myron.  —  longum  est, 
it  would  be  tedious :  §  522,  a  (31 1,  ^)  ;  B.  304,  3  ;  G.  254,  R.^ ;  H.  525,  2 
(476,  5) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  b. 
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Page  59.  Line  1.  (Sect,  i.)  nunc,  opposed  to  the  time  of  the  actio 
prima,  which  he  has  just  referred  to. — uno  genere,  this  one  class  of 
crimes. — tot  horas  .  .  .  dicam:  §466  (276,  a)\  B.  259,  4;  G.  230; 
II-  533  (467»iii»  2);  H.-B.  485. 

59  5  tenerem:  for  tense,  see  §485,/  (287,  ;") ;  B.  268,  7,  ^;  G.  511, 
R.2;  H.  547,  I  (495,  /■);  cf.  H.-B.  481. 
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59  6  de  tanta  re.  etc. :  Cicero  has  now  arrived  at  the  climax  of  his 

accusation  :  the  case  of  Gavius  is  so  outrageous  that  it  would  require 
all  his  powers  lo  characterize  it.  But,  he  says,  he  has  already  used  the 
strongest  language  of  which  he  is  master  in  describing  other  and  less 
heinous  Crimea,  and  he  has  not  attempted  lo  keep  the  attention  of  the 
jurors  by  variety  in  the  charges.  What,  then,  can  he  do  to  make  this 
horrible  case,  the  most  abominable  of  the  crimes  of  Verres,  sufficiently 
impressive?  There  is  but  one  thing  left  to  do;  he  will  tell  the  tart 
facts,  which  need  no  eloquence  to  emphasiie  them. 

59  7   rem  (emphat.),  the  bare  facts.  —  in  medio,  befareyou. 

59  10  (Srct.  z.)  in  illo  numero:  Cicero  has  been  describing  the 
treatment  of  a  number  of  fugitives  from  the  insurrectionary  array  of 
Sertorius  in  Spain  who  had  made  their  way  to  Sicily  after  the  death  of 
Sertorius,  B.C.  73,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  faction  by  Pompey. 

59  13  lautumiiB,  the  stone-fits  (ancient  quarries)  at  Syiacuae,  used 
as  a  prison.  The  illustration  shows  the  present  condition  of  that  put 
of  the  lautiimiae  known  as  Dionysius'  Ear.  —  Hessaiiam  (now  Mtituia), 
the  point  of  Sicily  nearest  Italy.  Messana,  founded  as  a.  Greek  colony 
in  the  eighth  century  B.C..  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  very  few  piivi' 
leged  towns  (civitales  faediratae)  of  Sicily.  It  was  specially  favored  by 
Verres,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  was  an  accomplice  of  his  iniquities- 
Fig.  15  shows  a  representation  of  the  pharos  (lighthouse)  of  Messana 
from  a  coin  of  Sex,  Pompey ;  the  reverse  has  a  representation  of  Scylla. 
^.^^  ,.  59  14   RegiDorum;   Rhegium  is 

almost  in  s^ht  of  Messana. 
59  15  odore,  ircalA. 
59  IB  recta,  sc.  via. 
59  SI   (Sect.  3,)    in  pisetorio, 

'    the  Aouse  (or  official  residence)  of  the 

59  33  adintricem.  etc. :  §  28;,  e 
([84,  /');  H.  ir»9,  3;  G.  3Ji;  U.  J93.  ■  (363.1);  H.-B.  319. 

59 34  magistratum  Hamertinum,  a  magistrate  of  Messana:  the 
city  of  Messana  had  been  treacherously  taken  possession  of  by  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  who  called  themselves  Mameriini  (children  of  Mars), 
about  B.C.  282.  Though  the  name  of  the  city  was  not  changed,  its 
citizens  were  from  this  time  called  Mamertini.  See  Cut  in  text,  which 
shows  the  head  of  Ares. 

GO  10  (SKCT.4.)ez3pectab3nt.i<vrci>nMfiEuA'^/i7nv. — quotandem, 
how  far :  tandem  (as  also  Dam)  gives  a  sense  oiwendtr  to  the  question. 
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60  13   expediri,  to  be  got  ready,  i.e.  by  untying  the  /aitis  (rods  and 
ute),  which  werp  the  badge  of  the  praetor's  imperitan. 
GO  14   meruiase  (sc.  stipendia),  served  as  a  soldier. 
60  15   PBUl^inni  (all  harbor),  the  present  PaUrmo:  see  Fig.  16, — 


negotiaretur,  i.e.  as  head  or  agent  of  some  hou.se  engaged  in  speculation 
(cf.  Verr.  i,  sect.  20).  This  kind  of  business  was  generally  carried  on 
by  Roman  eguites.  and  on  a  large  scale. 

60  IT  fugitiTOrum,  runaway  slaves,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
frightful  servile  war  of  Sparlacus,  B.C.  73-71. 

60  19    easet:  subj.  of  charaoteri.slic. 

60  ai  (StCT.  5.)  caedebatnr:  observe  the  emphatic  position.  This 
imperf.  and  those  following  make  a  lively  description  of  the  scene  instead 
of  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts.  ^^^  ^^ 

61  1    Budiebatur,  could  be 
heard:  §  47i./(277.  i") ;  0,^33, 

61a  cotnmeraoratione,  i:/u<m. 

61  T  pestem.  accursed  thing. 

61  10  (Sect.  6.)  lexPorcia: 
this  forbade   the    scourging   of 
citiiens.    See  Fig.  17,  a  coin  struck  by  a  member  of  tl 
the  reverse  commemorates  this  law ;  the  figure  at  the  ri^Lt.  V: 
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\^'ith  rods.  —  leges  Semproniae  (of  Caius  Gracchus) :  these  gave  Roman 
citizens  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  people  in 
capital  cases,  even  against  the  military  imperium.  In  civil  life  this 
right  had  existed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  Cf.,  in 
English  law,  the  right  of  trial  "  by  one's  peers." 

61  12  tribunicia  potestas :  see  note  on  Verr.  i,  sect.  44  (p.  43, 1.  32). 

61  17  non  inhibebat:  cf.  note  on  audiebatur  (1.  i). 

61  22   (Sect.  7.)  ut  (interrog.),  how. 

61  25  Glabrionem :  subject  of  facere. 

61  26  ut  .  .  .  dimitteret :  result  clause,  in  appos.  with  id. 

61  27  consilium,  y«r;/.*  he  feared  that  the  lynch  law  would  get  the 
start  of  a  legal  verdict. 

61  28  repetisse,  inflicted  (lit.  exacted^  punishment  being  regarded  as 
2i  forfeit^. 

61  29  veritHS  esset  has  for  its  subject  populus  Romanus.  Observe 
the  exactness  of  tense-relations  expressed  by  the  pluperf.  and  the  peri- 
phrastic esset  persoluturus,  was  not  likely  to  pay, 

62  2   (Sect.  8.)   quid  .  .  .  sit,  what  will  happen  to  you, 

62  3  Gavium  istum,  that  G.  of  yours  (i.e.  the  G.  whom  you  misrep- 
resent). —  repentinum,  suddenly  discovered. 

62  5  neque,  etc.,  and  this  I  will  show^  etc.  Notice  that  in  Latin 
the  connective  attracts  the  negative  whenever  it  can. 

62  6   aliquis :  Gavius  was  a  very  common  name  in  South  Italy. 

62  8  ad  arbitrium  tuum,  at  your  discretion  (i.e.  as  many  as  you 
like). 

62  11  sero,  too  late  (for  you,  but  not  too  late  for  the  court). — 
iudices,  obj.  of  doceant. 

62  15  (Sect.  9.)  patronis:  see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  3,  1.  17. — 
istuc  ipsum,  that  single  fact 

62  17  nuper  tu,  etc. :  of  course  an  imaginary  incident,  since  this 
oration  was  never  delivered. 

62  19  ideo,/^/-  this  reason,  i.e.  quod  .  .  .  quaereret. 

62  20   iam,  i.e.  after  you  have  said  that. 

62  24  ex  eo  genere :  explained  by  the  clause  non  qui  .  .  .  dicerent 
(characteristic). 

63  2  (Sect.  10.)  induatur,  etc.:  §156,  a  (iii,  a)\  B.  175,  2,  d\ 
G.  218;  H.  407  (377);  H.-B.  288,  3;  tie  himself  up  and  strangle  himselj 
(as  in  a  noose) ;  cf.  our  "  give  the  man  rope  enough  and  he  *11  hang 
himself." 

63  3   qui  esset,  what  he  was  (i.e.  whether  a  citizen  or  not). 
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63  5-8  si .  .  .  ducerere,  quid  .  .  .  clamitares,  etc. :  in  this  past  con- 
dition, cont.  to  fact,  the  imperf.  is  used  instead  of  the  pluperf.,  be- 
cause the  supposition  is  general  rather  than  particular;  §  517,  a 
(308,  d)\  G.  597,  R.i;  H.  579,  I  (510,  N.2);  H.-B.  581;  if  you,  caught, 
etc.,  had  ever  been  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  dragging  you  off  to 
punishment,  what  other  cry  would  you  have  raised  than,  "/  am  a 
Roman  citizen  "  ? 

63  11  profuisset,  would  have  availed,  i.e.  in  the  case  supposed  (as 
defined  in  the  preceding  sentence) :  thus  profuisset  involves  its  own 
protasis;  §522  (311);  B.  305,  i;  G- 600,  i;  H.  575,  9  (507,  N.^) ; 
H.-B.  582,  4.  It  is  a  complete  proposition,  which  is  made  conditional 
t>y  si;  §  523  (311,  d) ;  H.-B.  582,  4:  it  is  also  made  the  protasis  of  a 
new  apod.,  potuit,  1.  15;  §522,  a  (311,  c)\  B.  304,  3;  G.  597,  R.8,  a\ 
H.  583  (511,  I,  N.8) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a. 

63  12  qui,  concessive ;  cum,  causal. 

63  14  usurpatione,  claim  (lit.  usiftg  the  word). 

63  18  (Sect,  ii.)   quo  =  ad  quos.  —  cognitoribus,  vouchers. 

63  20  legutn  existimationis,  obj.gen.  with  periculo. 

63  21   continentur,  are  restrained. 

63  22  sermonis  .  .  .  SOCietate,  by  fellowship  in  language,  rights,  and 
interests, 

64  2  (Sect.  12.)  toUe,  a  sort  of  protasis :  §521,^(310,^);  B.  305,  2; 
G.  598 ;  H.  560,  3  (487,  3) ;  H.-B.  497,  2  ;  the  apod,  is  iam  .  .  .  praeclu- 
seiis  (11.  6-9,  below). 

64  .'>   quod  velit  (subj.  of  integral  part),  any  he  pleases. 

64  6   quod  .  .  .  ignore!,  because  one  may  not  know  him. 

64  7  liberas  civitates:  the  allied  states  in  the  provinces,  which  were 
not  strictly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetors. 

64  9  praecluseris,  fut.  perf. 

64  12  adservasses,  ^^2/  might  have  kept.  —  custodiis:  abl.  of  means. 

64  14  cognosceret,  should  he  know:  equiv.  to  a  protasis  with  si; 
§521,^(310,/^);  B.  305,  2;  G.  598;  H.  573,N.  (507,  iii,  i);  H.-B.  504,  i. 

64  15  si  ignoraret:  Cicero  here  ironically  lays  down,  under  the  form 
of  a  calm  and  reasonable  alternative,  the  principle  that  Verres  might 
crucify  any  Roman  citizen  whom  he  did  not  personally  know  and  who 
could  not  furnish  a  rich  man  to  identify  him. 

64  16  hoc  iuris:  §  346,  a,  3  (216,  a,  3);  B.  201,  2;  G.  369;  H.  442,  i 
(397'  3)5  H.-B.  346.  —  ut  .  .  .  tolleretur:  clause  of  purpose. 

64  21  (Sect.  13.)  hostis,  i.e.  by  his  acts  he  has  virtually  declared 
himself  the  open  enemy  of  the  state  as  if  he  were  a  foreign  ^ovi^^ 
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making  war  on  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  (hence  hostis  rather  than 
inimicus).  —  non  illi:  both  words  are  emphatic, —  it  is  not  to  this  person 
(in  particular)  but  to,  etc.,  that  you  were  hostile, 

64  22  quid  enim  attinuit,  etc.,  for  what  did  it  have  to  do  with  the  case 
that  you  should  order,  etc. :  why  should  you  have  ordered,  etc.,  unless  by 
these  gratuitous  severities  you  wished  to  show  your  hatred  of  the  very 
name  of  citizen  ? 

64  25  f return,  the  strait  of  Messina. 

64  32  divisa,  thus  divided,     ■    '" 

65  1   dXviXxawixsi^  foster-child,  ije.  adopted  citizen. 

65  4  (Sect.  14.)  Observe  the  double  climax:  facinus,  scelus,  parri- 
cidium;  vincire,  verberare,  necare.  For  the  crucifixion  of  a  citizen 
Cicero  can  find  no  word  strong  enough;  hence  the  summit  of  the 
climax  is  reached  in  quid  dicam  ? 

65  5  parricidium:  for  the  horror  with  which  this  crime  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans,  see  Rose.  Am.,  sects.  28,  29. 

65  14  in  comitio:  i.e.  publicly  in  Rome  and  in  the  very  centre  of 
Roman  freedom  and  Roman  life.  The  comitium  was  an  open  space 
north  of  the  Forum,  on  higher  ground  (see  Plan  of  Forum,  top) ;  it  was 
used  for  the  most  ancient  comitia,  the  curiata  (in  w^hich  the  people  were 
assembled  by  the  thirty  hereditary  curiae),  for  hearing  lawsuits,  and  for 
contiones.  The  curia,  or  Senate-house,  fronted  toward  the  comitium.  — 
quod,  i.e.  that  point  which. 

65  15   celebritate,  i.e.  as  being  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

65  16  potuit,  sc.  fieri. 

65  18  praetervectione,  etc.,  on  the  track  of  all  who  sail  to  and  fro 
(by  the  Strait  of  Messina,  the  necessary  route  to  Greece). 


THE   MANILIAN   LAW 

ARGUMENT 

Chap.  i.  Exordium.  Why  this  is  Cicero*s  first  appearance  before  a 
political  assembly.  —  Narratio.  2.  Statement  of  the  case :  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes  have  invaded  the  Roman  domain.  This  war  is  demanded 
by  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  state.  —  Confirmatio.  I.  Character  of 
the  war.  —  3.  Ill  success  of  the  First  and  Second  Mithridatic  Wars.  — 
4.   Strength  of  the  enemy.  —  5.    Present  tameness  of  the  Roman  people 
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contrasted  with  their  ancient  pride.  The  allies,  whose  safety  is  at  stake, 
demand  Pompey  as  commander.  —  6.  The  chief  revenues  are  in  peril, 
endangered  by  mere  suspicion  of  calamity.  —  7.  Financial  crisis  at  Rome 
(general  ruin  would  result  from  disaster  to  the  publicani),  —  II.  8.  Mag- 
nitude of  the  war.  Lucullus  achieved  great  success  in  his  campaign.  — 
9.  But  the  war  is  still  a  great  one:  Mithridates  is  not  subdued;  our 
army  has  suffered  reverses;  Lucullus  has  been  removed.  —  III.  10. 
"Who  then  should  be  appointed?  Military  experience  of  Pompey. — 
II,  12.  His  successes,  especially  in  the  Piratic  War. —  13,  14.  He  has 
all  the  qualities  of  a  general,  including  not  only  courage,  but  moral 
qualities:  blamelessness,  humanity,  self-restraint,  easy  manners.  —  15. 
His  prestige  and  influence,  especially  as  derived  from  the  Piratic  War. 
—  16.  His  special  reputation  in  the  East,  largely  resulting  from  his 
brilliant  fortune.  —  1 7.  Moreover,  he  is  on  the  spot.  —  Confutatio. 
Objection  of  Hortensius,  that  all  power  ought  not  to  be  given  to  one 
man. — 18.  Answered  by  facts  as  to  the  result  of  the  Gabinian  Law. 
— 19.  Brilliant  success  of  this  law  (incidentally,  Gabinius  should  be 
assigned  to  Pompey  as  legatus).  —  20.  Objection  of  Catulus,  that  the 
proposition  is  against  precedent.  —  21.  Answered  by  referring  to  other 
violations  of  precedent  in  Pompey's  case.  —  22,  23.  Appeal  to  the 
people  against  these  objections.  Pompey  alone  can  retrieve  the 
Roman  reputation.  Many  leading  men  favor  the  Manilian  Law. — 
Peroratio.  24.  Cicero  supports  the  law  purely  from  devotion  to  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Oration  for  the  Manilian  Law  is  a  famous  example  of  a  delibera- 
tive oration  constructed  on  a  systematic  rhetorical  plan. 
I.    Exordium  (introduction):  Chap.  i. 
II.    Narratio  (statement  of  the  case):  Chap.  2. 

III.    Confirmatio   (affirmative    argument):     Chaps.    3    (sect.    6)-i7 
(sect.  50). 

1.  The  character  of  the  war:  Chaps.  3  (sect.  6)  -7. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  war:  Chaps.  8,  9. 

3.  The  selection  of  a  commander:  Chaps.  10-17  (sect.  50). 
IV.    Confutatio  (answers  to  objections):  Chaps.  17  (sect.  51)  -23. 

V.  Peroratio  (peroration). 
The  oration  was  delivered  in  a  contio  or  public  meeting  of  Roman 
citizens  held  not  for  voting,  but  for  debate  or  address  merely.  A  coutio 
could  be  called  by  any  magistrate  who  had  a  matter  to  lay  before  the 
people,  and  was  held  regularly  in  the  Comitium  or  the  Forum.  After 
a  rogaiio  (proposition  of  a  law)  had  been  offered,  such  a  meeting  wa^ 
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regularly  convened  in  order  that  the  voters  might  hear  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.     Later  the  comitia  voted  on  the  bill,  Yes  or  No. 

Thus  the  present  speech  in  many  respects  resembled  our  modem 
political  addresses  on  important  public  measures,  like  the  tariff  or  the 
currency.     It  has,  hc^^ever,  an  official  character. 

I.    Exordium  (Chap.  I) 

Sects.  1-3.  Chap.  I.  This  is  Cicero's  first  appearance  before  a 
political  assembly.  Hitherto  he  has  given  all  his  time  .to  defending 
his  friends  as  a  lawyer.  He  rejoices  that  in  this  his  first  political 
oration  he  has  a  subject  on  which  any  one,  however  unpractised, 
cannot  fail  to  speak  well,  —  the  valor  and  ability  of  Pompey. 

Pj^  jg  Page  67.    Line  i.    (Sect,  i.)    For  a 

discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  opening 
period,   see  general    Introd.,  p.   xlvii.  — 
frequens  conspectus  vester,  the  sight  of 
.you  in  full  assembly. 

67  2  hie  locus,  the  Rostra  (Fig.  i8, 
from  a  coin).  The  scanty  remains  of  the 
rostra  may  be  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord  in  the  cut,  p.  xiii.  — 
ad  agendum,  for  public  business,  i.e. 
among  .the  many  duties  of  a  magistrate 
there  is  none  more  dignified  (amplissi- 
mus)  than  this  of  addressing  the  whole  people  in  a  political  assembly ; 
agere  cum  populo  was  the  technical  expression  for  transacting  business 
in  the  comitia  or  a  contio. 

67  3  QXXidXv&^SxsiVi'&^  honorable  {pi  private  glory  as  an  orator). — 
^VCLtA.^^^  fellow-citizens :  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  were  addressed 
when  acting  in  a  civil  capacity. 

67  4  hoc  aditu,  this  avenue  (i.e.  addressing  the  people  on  political 
questions).  —  Optimo  cuique,  i.e.  to  such  as  the  presiding  magistrate 
would  permit,  for  only  these  had  a  right  to  speak  in  a  contio. 

67  5  rationes,  plan  :  the  plural  indicates  the  details  of  the  plan,  i.e. 
the  particular  considerations  that  determine  a  general  course  of  conduct. 

68  1  cum  (temporal),  while:  §  546  (323,  2) ;  B.  288,  i,  ^;  G.  585;  H. 
600,  ii,  I  (521,  2);  H.-B.  524. 

68  2  auctoritatem :  the  act  of  speaking  in  a  contio  indicated  that  the 
speaker  was  a  proper  person  to  advise  the  people,  and  hence  it  would 
confer  auctontaa  {weight,  prestige).  —  attingere,  aspire  to. 
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68-3  perfectum  \VL%fiVL\Xi^  perfected  by  force  of  intellect j  ie.  the  fruit 
of  fully  developed  mental  power. 

68  4  elaboratum,  carefully  wrought  (such,  therefore,  as  needed  more 
practice  than  youth  could  give). 

68  5  amicorum  temporibus,  exigencies  of  my  friends.  A  Roman 
Istwyer  was  not  regarded  as  doing  a  service  for  hire,  but  was  expected 
to  defend  his  friends  gratuitously.  He  was,  indeed,  prohibited  from 
receiving  pay;  but,  though  no  bargain  was  made,  the  obliged  party  was 
expected  to  give  a  liberal  present,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  \i\& patronus. 

68  5  (Sect.  2.)  neque  .  .  .  et:  here  the  first  clause  is  virtually 
concessive ;  we  may  render  while  .  .  .  at  the  same  time. 

68  7  caste,  with  clean  hands.  —  Integra  (next  line),  in  good  faith 
(toward  the  client). 

68  8  iudicio,  i.e.  their  action  in  electing  him.  —  fructum,  i.e.  the 
several  grades  of  office  he  had  already  filled:  he  was  now  praetor. 

68  9  dilationem,  adjournment.  There  were  many  things  which 
could  break  up  an  assembly  and  put  off  the  business,  especially  unfa- 
vorable auguries,  the  announcement  of  which  was  a  favorite  device  of 
politicians.  If  an  election  was  thus  interrupted  by  adjournment,  the 
votes  already  taken  were  null  and  void  and  the  whole  proceeding  had  to 
be  gone  through  with  again.  The  comitia  at  which  Cicero  was  chosen 
praetor  were  tT^-ice  adjourned  in  this  way,  so  that  there  were  three  meet- 
ings before  the  election  was  complete.  At  each  of  these  Cicero  was  the 
first  (primus)  of  the  eight  praetors  to  secure  a  majority,  and  hence  he 
was  thrice  declared  elected  {^<&x  renuntiatus  sum),  primus  does  not  here 
imply  a  superiority  in  rank,  for  the  eight  praetors  were  regarded  as  col- 
leagues and  they  determined  their  functions  by  lot. 

68  11  quid  aliis,  etc.,  i.e.  this  action  of  the  voters  showed  that 
they  approved  his  course  of  life,  and  was  a  suggestion  to  others  how 
to  attain  similar  honors. 

68  12   nunc,  opposed  to  the  time  referred  to  in  sect.  i. 

68  14   ad  agendum, /^r  speaking  (cf.  note  on  1.  2,  above). 

68  15   forensi  usu :  the  courts  were  held  in  the  Forum. 

68  18  quoque,  i.e.  to  forensic  as  well  as  to  military  or  political 
activity. 

68  19  (Sect.  3.)  atque  (the  strongest  of  the  a«^/'s),  and  further.  — 
illud  (nom.)  laetandum:  the  construction  illud  laetor  changed  to 
the  passive;  §  390,  c  (238,  b)\  cf.  B.  176,  2;  G.  333,  i,  N.i;  H.  405 
(371,  iii);  H.-B.  397,  2. 

68  20  mihi,  following  insolita. 
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68  21  ratione,  manner, 

68  22  oratio,  language.  —  orationis  (L  24),  argument  (abstract  from 
oro,  in  its  original  sense  of  /^^  speak). 
68  23  virtute,  ^^^^  qualities  generally. 

II.    Narratio  (§§  4,  5) 

Sects.  4,  5.  Present  state  of  the  Mithridatic  War.  A  leader  is 
necessary,  and  there  is  but  one  leader  fit  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Observe  that  these  two  sections,  though  apparently  a  mere  state- 
ment of  facts,  are  so  expressed  as  to  contain,  in  brief  and  powerful 
form,  the  substance  of  the  whole  oration.  The  appointment  of  Pom- 
pey  is  not  a  matter  for  argument,  Cicero  contends  throughout  the 
speech,  but  an  absolute  necessity;  the  condition  of  affairs  demands 
action,  and  this  is  the  only  action  that  can  avalL 

68  27  (Skct.  4.)  atque  (cf.  note  on  1.  19,  above),  and  now  (to  come 
to  the  point).  —  inde,  from  that  point. 

68  29  vectigalibus  ac  sociis,  tributaries  and  allies  (of  the  latter 
some  were  tributary  and  others  not). 

68  30  relictus,  i.e.  before  the  contest  was  fully  decided.  — r  lacessitus 
(next  line),  ofily  assailed^  not  seriously  attacked.  By  using  these  words 
Cicero  artfully  prepares  for  the  assertion  which  he  is  about  to  make 
of  the  need  of  an  energetic  commander. 

68  31  Asiam,  i.e.  the  province  of  this  name,  occupying  the  western 
half  of  Asia  Minor  and  bordering  on  the  dominions  of  Mithridates. 

68  3*2  equitibus,  etc. :  keep  the  emphasis  by  changing  the  construc- 
tion :  Roman  eqtiites  are  daily  receivings  etc. 

68  33  quorum  .  .  .  occupatae,  whose  large  properties^  invested  in 
managing  your  revenues^  are  endangered.  The  revenues  were  farmed 
out  to  societates  (companies)  of  publicani^  who  were  members  of  the 
equestrian  order  (see  sect.  14). 

69  Q  necessitudine :  Cicero  was  of  an  equestrian  family. 

69  4  (Sect.  5.)  Bithyniae:  this  territory  had  been  bequeathed  to 
the  Roman  republic  by  Nicomedes  III,  B.C.  74. 

69  5  Ariobarzanis :  king  of  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  overrun 
by  Mithridates. 

69  7  Lucullum :  Lucullus  was  related  to  both  branches  of  the  family 
of  Metellus,  and  had  married  Clodia,  sister  of  the  notorious  PubUus 
Clodius.  It  was  chiefly  this  mischievous  demagogue,  who  was  serving 
as  one  of  his  officers,  that  stirred  up  the  dissensions  and  mutinies 
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which  robbed  Lucullus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  —  discedere,  is  on 
the  point  of  withdrawing,  —  huic  qui  successerit,  his  successor^  Glabrio. 

69  8  non  satis  paratum,  not  adequately  furnished — an  understate- 
ment :  Glabrio  had  shown  himself  thoroughly  incompetent,  but  Cicero 
was  on  good  terms  with  him.  This  was  the  Glabrio  who  had  presided 
over  the  court  in  the  case  of  Verres. 

69  9  sociis,  i.e.  Asiatics. — civibus,  Romans  engaged  in  business  in  Asia. 

69  10  i]ni>eratorem  (in  pred.  appos.  with  unum),  as  commander, 

III.     CONFIRMATIO    (§§   6-5 o) 

Having  briefly  stated  the  facts  (in  the  narratioy  sects.  4,  5),  Cicero 
asks  what  is  to  be  done  (sect.  6).  His  discussion  of  this  question  falls 
under  three  heads:  (i)  the  nature  of  the  war  (sects.  6-19);  (2)  its  mag- 
nitude (sects.  20-26);  (3)  the  choice  of  a  commander  (sects.  27-50). 
In  the  first  and  second  divisions  he  represents  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  conclusion  under  the 
third  head  inevitable,  —  that  Pompey  must  be  chosen  commander, 

I.   The  Nature  of  the  War  (§§  6-19) 

This  is  considered  under  four  heads  (defined  in  sect.  6) :  there  are 
at  stake  (i)  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  Rome  (sects.  7-1 1);  (2)  the 
safety  of  the  allies  (sects.  12,  13);  (3)  the  chief  revenues  of  the  state 
(sects.  14-16);  (4)  the  investments  of  the  ptiblicani^  whose  embarrass- 
ment would  cause  a  financial  panic  in  Rome  itself  (sects.  17-19). 

69  17   (Sect.  6.)  agitur,  is  at  stake. 

69  21  certissima :  the  surest  because  Asia  was  the  richest  and  most 
fruitful  of  all  the  provinces ;  hence  the  price  paid  by  the  publicani  for 
the  privilege  of  farming  its  taxes  was  always  certain  to  be  large. 

69  22  quibus  amissis :  equiv.  to  a  fut.  protasis.  —  ornamenta,  orna- 
ments ^  i.e.  "  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life." 

70  1  a  YObis :  the  abl.  with  a  is  used  instead  of  the  dat.  of  agent 
because  there  is  another  dat.  dependent  on  consulendum;  §  374,  i*.^ 
(232,  N.);  B.  189,  I,  a;  G.  355,  R. ;  H.  431,  i  (388,  n.);  H.-B.  yji,,  i,  a. 

Sects.  7-11.  The  war  affects  both  the  dignity  and  the  welfare 
of  Rome.  The  massacre  of  Roman  citizens  by  Mithridates  is  as 
yet  unpunished.  So  far  no  Roman  general  has  succeeded  in  check- 
ing his  aggressions.  Has  the  Roman  spirit  declined  ?  Our  ances- 
tors were  more  active  in  taking  vengeance  for  insult  and  wrong. 


2/8  NoUs     • 

70  8  (Sect.  7.)  civis  Romanos,  etc. :  this  massacre  (b.c.  88),  in 
which  80,000  persons  perished,  was  intended  by  Mithridates  as  a  step 
toward  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Romans  from  Asia. 

70  11  regnat:  for  tense,  see  §466  (276,  d)\  B.  259,  4;  G.  230; 
H.  533  (467,  2) ;  H.-B.  485. 

70  14   (Sect.  8.)  etenim,/<?r  (you  will  notice). 

70  17  triumphavit  de :  not  triumphed  over,  but  celebrated  a  triumph 
for  a  victory  over.  The  word  is  repeated  in  emphatic  antithesis  to  the 
clause  sed  .  .  .  regnaret. 

70  19  regnaret,  was  still  a  king  (i.e.  in  possession  of  his  kingdom).— 
verum  tamen,  but  still. 

70  20  quod  egerunt,  for  what  they  have  done :  by  a  Latin  idiom 
quod  is  here  equivalent  to  propter  id  quod. 

70  22  res  publica,  the  public  interest.  Sulla  had  hastened  to  make 
an  unsatisfactory  peace,  that  he  might  return  and  restore  order  in  Italy, 
which  was  in  the  power  of  the  Marian  faction. 

70  23  (Sect.  9.)  autem,  now  (in  contrast  to  the  action  of  the  Roman 
generals).  —  reliquum,  that  followed. 

70  27  Bosporanis,  the  people  of  Bosporus,  a  flourishing  Grecian 
state,  embracing  the  Crimea  and  adjoining  lands. 

70  29  ad  eos  duces,  i.e.  Sertorius  and  his  comrades.  Sertorius  was 
the  ablest  general  of  the  Marian  faction  in  the  Civil  Wars.  After  the 
victory  of  Sulla,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  own  party  else- 
where, he  continued  to  hold  Spain,  where  he  attempted  to  found  a  new 
republic,  entering  into  alliance  with  Mithridates  and  other  enemies  of 
Rome. 

71  1    gereretur  (for  fut.  indie.) :  subj.  of  integral  part. 
71  2  de  imperio,  for  supremacy. 

71  w   (Sect.  10.)  alterius  corresponds  to  altera,  1.  6,  below. 

71  4   firmamenti,  outward  support.  —  roboris,  internal  strength. 

71  fi  Cn.  Pompei :  Pompey  and  Metellus  Pius  conducted  the  war 
against  Sertorius  from  B.C.  77  till  B.C.  72  without  being  able  to  subdue 
him.  In  72  Sertorius  was  assassinated  by  his  lieutenant  Perpema, 
whom  Pompey  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating.  Cicero,  it  will  be 
observed,  suppresses  these  details,  preferring  to  give  Pompey  credit, 
in  general  terms,  for  putting  an  end  to  "  the  danger  from  Sertorius." 

71  6  in  altera  parte,  i.e.  in  the  East. 

71  8  felicitati:  observe  the  chiastic  order  of  the  ideas,  —  felicitati, 
virtuti ;  culpae,  fortunae.  —  haec  extrema  (an  intentional  euphemism), 
these  late  disasters. 
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71  9  tribuenda,  attributable.  In  fact  the  ill  success  of  Lucullus 
Biras  in  great  part  due  to  the  machinations  of  politicians  at  Rome ;  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  home  government. 

71  15  (Sect.  11.)  mercatoribus,  etc. :  abl.  abs.  expressing  cause. 

71  19  appellati,  addressed,  —  superbius,  too  haughtily. 

The  orator  is  here  appealing  to  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  and 
his  statements  must  be  interpreted  accordingly.  In  B.C.  148  Roman 
ambassadors  demanded  that  the  Achaean  League  give  up  all  its  recent 
acquisitions ;  at  which  the  incensed  populace  insulted  the  ambassadors 
and  drove  them  away.  In  the  war  that  followed,  Corinth  was  cap- 
tured by  Mummius  and  destroyed,  while  Greece  was  made  into  a  prov- 
ince by  the  name  of  Achaia.  The  insult  to  the  ambassadors  was  but 
a  pretext  for  the  war,  which  was,  in  fact,  merely  one  act  in  the  general 
Roman  policy  of  conquest.  The  extinction  of  the  "  eye  of  Greece," 
too,  was  not  from  motives  of  P 

vengeance,  but   in   order  to  ~ 

remove  a  powerful  rival  to 
Roman  commerce. 

71  21  legatum,  etc. :  M'. 
Aquilius,  the  person  referred 
to,  had  in  fact  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  inviolability  of  an  ambassador  by  actually  taking  command 
of  an  army  against  Mithridates.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  (b.c.  88).  Aquilius  had  done  service  to  the  state  by  suppressing 
the  Servile  War  in  Sicily  (see  Fig.  19). 

Sects.  12,  13.  Oar  suffering  allies  implore  aid.  For  their  own 
sake  they  beg  that  the  command  be  intrusted  to  Pompey. 

71  26  (Sect.  12.)  videte  ne:  the  Latin  expresses  in  the  form  of  a 
purpose  clause  ("  see  to  it  lest,"  etc.)  what  we  should  put  in  the  form 
of  an  indir.  quest.  ("  see  whether  it  be  not,"  etc.). 

71  27  ut,  flJ,  correl.  with  sic.  —  illis,  i.e.  your  ancestors. 

71  29  non  posse:  subject  of  sit. 

7130  quid.^  a  regular  formula  of  transition,  again.  —  quod,  that: 
§  572,  b  (333,  b) ;  G.  542  ;  H.  588,  3  (540,  iv,  N.) ;  II.-B.  552,  i.  — peri- 
culum  ac  discrimen,  a  dangerous  crisis :  the  former  word  signifying  the 
trial ;  the  latter  the  decision.     (See  Introd.,  p.  xlv.) 

72  1  Ariobarzanes :  king  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  designs  of 
Mithridates  upon  this  kingdom  that  first  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Rome.     (Fig.  20  is  from  a  fine  bust  of  some  unknown  Cappadocian.) 
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Notes 


72  b  certum,  a/orAVu/ar.  — cum:  causal. 

72  1  sine  sninino  periculo,  i.e.  by  offending  Lucullus  and  Glabrio. 
72  10   (Sect.  13.)   propter.  ii/.4a«rf.^ quo;  abl.  of  degree  of  differ- 
ence with  aegrins. 

72  J]    adventu  ipso,  by  hit  mire  coming.  —  maritimum,  i.e.  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  which  Pompey  bad  just  finished  with  great  glory, 
p,^  ^^  72  14  ceterarnin  piorincianun,  ii^. 

those  assigned  to  Fompey  by  the 
Gabinian  Law,  which  gave  him  power 
over  (he  entire  Mediterranean  and  the 
coasts  lifty  miles  inland.  This  would 
not  include  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
nor  thp  greater  part  of  Asia.  The 
Manilian  I^w  extended  his  power  over 
the  entire  East 

i  qaonun  .'.  .  commendetis:  ' 
,   §S3S./(3=o,/);  B.  382,3;  G.63.,1; 
1   H.591,  7(so3.ii,=);  H.-B.  S13.3. 
72  n  etiam  si  defendant:  subj. of 
integral  part, 

72  ID   noa  multnm,  etc. :  the  expres- 
sion   was   hardly   too   strong   for  the 
"  "  The  riunder  of  Syracuse," 
s  the  moderation  of  Marcellus  in 
city  of  Verres  in  time  of  peace. 

Sects.  14^16.  The  safety  of  the  largest  and  iurest  revennes  ot 
Rome  ia  also  at  stake. 

72  as  (Sect.  14.)  The  neatness  of  Cicero's  transitions  may  be  seen 
to  good  advantage  ii^  this  oration.  In  the  present  section  he  passes  by 
a  clever  turn  from  the  safely  of  the  allies  to  the  safety  of  the  revenues. 
Our  ancestors  took  all  jiossible  pains  to  defend  their  allies  even  when 
they  had  suffered  nothing  themselves :  shall  we  hesitate  to  defend  our 


gove 


their  safely  depend 
72  33  propter  ao 
ment  solely  on  acco 
following;  Aniiocht 
Asiaticus  at  Magne 
defeated  by  Flarnini 


1  has  been  insulted,  —  espeSially  when  on 
r  chief  revenues? 

la  (emphat.) :  these  wars  have  a  place  in  the  argu- 
t  of  their  motive.  The  events  referred  to  are  the 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  Scipio 
I.  B.C.  190-  Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
s,  at  Cjnoscephala;,  B.C.  197.     The  .*(olians  had 
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helped  Rome  against  Philip,  and  then  joined  Antiochus  against  her; 
they  were  obliged  to  submit  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia.  Carthage 
had  been  forced  into  a  third  war  in  B.C.  149,  «,nd  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Scipio  i^milianus  in  B.C.  146. 

72  28  agatur,  etc.,  /'/  is  a  question  of  your  richest  revenues.  The 
province  of  Asia,  like  Sicily,  paid  as  a  tax  the  tenth  of  all  products 
{decumae).  The  collection  of  this  was  farmed  out  by  the  censors  to 
companies  of  publicani  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order.  All  other 
provinoes  regularly  paid  a  stipendium^  or  fixed  tax,  which  they  raised 
themselves. 

72  29  tanta,  only  so  great.  —  eis,  abl.  with  contenti.  —  vix  content!, 
i.e.  they  will  hardly  pay  the  costs  of  their  own  defence. 

72  30  Asia :  this  description  of  Asia  Minor  is  no  longer  true,  for  bad 
government  and  bad  cultivation  have  exhausted  its  natural  wealth. 

72  32  pastionis,  pasture  land,  let  to  publicans,  who  paid  a  tax  called 
scriptura.  —  exportantur :  the  portoria  were  tolls  and  customs  duties 
paid  upon  goods  both  exported  and  imported;  the  rate  was  2 J,  or  (in 

-Sicily)  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

73  8  (Sect.  15.)  pecuaria,  etc.:  cf.  the  summary  of  the  resources 
of  Asia,  p.  72,  11.  30-32. 

73  10  portu,  decumis,  scriptura :    these   repeat,  in  inverse  order, 
pecuaria,  agri  cultura,  navigatio. 
•  73  12   fructus,  income  (i.e.  to  the  Romans). 

73  14  (Sect.  16.)  exercent,  manage,  refers  to  the  societates  publ^a- 
norum,  who  took  contracts  for  collectiug  the  revenues ;  exigunt,  collect^ 
refers  to  the  agents  and  slaves  who  attended  to  the  details  of  the  col- 
lection. 

73  17  familias:  see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  15,  1.  3.  The  Roman 
slaves  were  not  merely  rude  Gauls  and  Thracians,  but  educated  Greeks 
and  Asiatics.  The  latter  served  in  noble  families  as  secretaries,  stew- 
ards, and  tutors,  and  would  naturally  be  employed  by  the  great  tax- 
collecting  corporations  as  agents  and  servants. 

73  18  saltibus,  mountain  pastures.  Here  again  three  classes  of 
revenue  are  alluded  to :  scriptura  (/«  saltilms),  decumae  {in  agris), 
portoria  (in  portubus).  Observe  the  art  with  which  Cicero  constantly 
repeats,  in  different  order  and  different  terms,  the  same  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  revenues,  in  order  to  keep  this  important  point  before  the 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

73  19  custodiis,  coast-guards,  stationed  to  prevent  smuggling,  at  the 
custom-houses  and  toll-houses. 
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73  20  posse,  can :  for  construction  of  posse)  see  §  516,  ^,  584,  d 
(307,  d);  G.  248,  R. ;  H.-B.  472,  d;  the  protasis  is  nisi  .  .  .  conserva- 
ritis  (fut.  perf.). 

Sects.  17-19.  The  investments  of  the  pttblicani  and  others  are 
endangered  by  this  war ;  hence  there  is  fear  of  a  financial  crisis  at 
Rome. 

74  1    (Sect.  17.)    ac  ne,  etc.,  nor  must  you  neglect  this  point  either. 
74  2  cum  essem  .  .  .  dicturus :  see  above,  sect.  6,  where  the  divi- 
sions of  the  subject  are  specified. 

74  3  quod  .  .  .  pertinet,  which  bea^s  upon,  etc.  The  antecedent  is 
illud. 

74  ,')  nam  et  corresponds  to  deinde  (sect.  18).  Two  classes  are 
mentioned:  (i)  ihQ pttblicani  or  tax-farmers,  and  (2)  other  citizens  who 
have  money  invested  in  Asia  (sect.  18). 

74  6  rationes,  business  enterprises  ;  co'pi&s,  fortunes.  —  in  illam  pro- 
vinciam,  i.e.  the  farming  of  the  revenues  there. 

74  7  ipsorum  per  se,  /or  their  own  sake  (i.e.  apart  from  all  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  revenues). 

74  8   nervos :  the  same  figure  is  seen  in  our  phrase  "  the  sinews  of 


war." 


74  9  eum  .  .  .  ordinem,  i.e.  the  equites :  these  not  only  farmed  the 
taxes,  but  they  were,  in  general,  the  capitaHsts  and  bankers  of  Rome. 

74  11  (Sect.  18.)  ex  ceteris  ordinibus  refers  to  men  of  humbler 
rank  who  were  carrying  on  business  in  Asia,  as  well  as  to  Senators  who 
had  money  invested  (conlocatas)  there. 

74  la   eorum  (redundant)  limits  partim. 

74  14  humanitatis  vestrae:  §^343,  c  (214,  d)\  B.  198,  3;  G.  366; 
II.  439,  3  (401,  N,.2) ;  \\.-V>.  340 ;  "Sapienliae  is  in  the  same  construction. 

74  17  etenim  primum  introduces  the  first  rea.son  why  the  losses  of 
private  citizens  are  a  matter  of  public  concern ;  the  second  reason  is 
introduced  by  deinde  quod  (sect.  19).  —  illud  parvi  refert,  etc.,  //  is  of 
slight  cofiscquence  that  we  can  afterwards  win  back  by  victory:  §417 
(252,  ^) ;  B.  2 1 1 ,  3,  ^  ;  G.  379,  380 ;  H.  449,  3  (408,  iii) ;  H.-B.  427,  2,  a. 

74  18  publica  either  agrees  with  yectigalia,  or  may  be  taken  abso- 
lutely, omitting  the  doubtful  word  vectlgalia.  —  his,  i.e.  the  publicani. 
—  amissis,  lost^  i.e.  as  bidders  for  the  revenues. 

74  19   redimendi,  contracting  for  the  revenues. 

74  21  (Sect.  19.)  deinde:  introducing  another  important  point; 
general  credit  will  invariably  suffer  when  a  large  class  of  moneyed  men 
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are  ruined.  The  student  should  remember  that  Rome  was  a  great 
commercial  centre  like  London  to-day. 

74  22  initio  belli,  i.e.  in  the  First  Mithridatic  War. 

74  23  memoria,  loc.  abl. :  §  429,  3  (254,  a) ;  G.  389 ;  H.  485,  i 
(425, 1,2);  H.-B.  436,  b.  — cum  .  .  .  amiserant,  when  (as  you  remember), 
etc.:  §545  (325,  a);  cf.  B.  288,  i,rt;  G.  580;  H.  601  (52i,ii,  i) ;  H.-B.  550 
and  a. 

74  24  solutione  .  .  .  concidisse(brief  description  of  a  financial  panic), 
when  payment  was  em  barrassed^  credit  fell.  Similar  panics  in  recent  times 
may  help  us  conceive  the  political  importance  of  commerce  in  antiquity. 

74  25  non  enim  possunt :  translate  (to  preserve  the  emphasis),  for 
it  is  impossible  that. 

74  26  ut  non  .  .  .  trahant  (clause  of  result),  without  dragging  (lit. 
so  as  not  to  drag).  » 

74  27  prohibete :  for  the  two  senses  of  this  verb,  see  Vocab.  (cf.  also 
defendo). 

74  28   id :  §  362,  a  (225,  a) ;  H -B.  364,  3  and  4. 

74  29   ratio  'p^ZVLmAXXXm,  financial  system. 

74  30   versatur,  centres.  —  -p^cumis^  finances. 

74  31    ilia,  i.e.  those  in  Asia ;  haec,  i.e.  at  Rome. 

74  32  num  .  .  .  sit,  whether  you  ought  to  hesitate.  —  dubitandum  sit, 
impersonal. 

75  1  incumbere:  the  usual  constr.  after  non  dubito  in  this  sense; 
§  588,  rt,  N.2  (332,^,  N.2);  B.  298,  b\  G.  555,  R.3;  H.  596,  I  (505,  i,  4); 
cf.  H.-B.  586. 

75  2  fortunae,  etc. :  with  this  chapter  Cicero  closes  the  discussion 
"  de  genere  belli."  There  is  no  anticlimax,  for  the  stability  of  the  whole 
Roman  financial  system  was  of  course  more  important  than  either  the 
safety  of  the  allies  or  the  revenues  of  a  single  province. 

II.     The  Magnitude  of  the  War  (§§  20-26) 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  division,  that  the  war  is  necessary 
(i.e.  that  much  is  at  stake),  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  war  (i.e.  that  the  outcome  is  uncertain).  To  do  this  he 
needs  only  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  contest,  ending  with  the  recall 
of  Lucullus  and  the  appointment  of  Glabrio. 

Sects.  20-26.  Exploits  of  Lucullus.  The  war  still  a  great  one. 
Roman  reverses  and  discouragement  of  the  army.  Mithridates 
unsubdued.    Lucullus  superseded  by  Glabrio. 
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75  s  (Sect.  20.)  potest  (emphatic  position),  etc.,'  it  may  be  said, 
i.e.  in  answer  to  the  preteding  arguments:  of  course,  in  order  to  justify 
the  ntsdom  of  so  exceptional  a  measure  as  the  Maiiilian  Law,  it  was 
necessary  to  show  thai  the  war  was  of  sufficient  giuvity  to  requite  the 
appointment  of  Pompey.  'Observe  the  skilfu]  transition  from  the^BnJ 
of  the  war  to  its  magnitudo. —  tttWi  geaas,  i.e.  thtwar,  in  iti  characUr. 

75  7  eUboiandum  est:  use  the  personal  construction  in  translating. 

75  19  omatas,  equipped;  instiactas,  organised. 

75  14  obaesaam,in?'<!jAri/;  oppiigaatam,a/«iir.^iri/(byibeactiveopeta- 
tions  of  siege) :  the  veib  besiege  includes  both  ideas.      This  was  B.C.  .74. 

75  18  (Sect.  :i.)  ducibus  Sertorianis ;  abl.  abs.  —  ad  Italiam:  a 
fleet  which  Mithridates  had  despatched  for  Italy  with  a  contingent 
furnished  by  Sertorius,  had  been  defeated  by  LucuUus  near  the  island 
o£  Lemnos.— Btudio,  %eal  (for  one  parly) ;  odio,  hate  (for  the  other). 

75  ao  prtwliis:  §  424,  d  (259,  d);  cf.  B.  230,  i;  G.  394,  r.;  cf.  H.-B. 
439-  «•  3 

75  91    Pontum.  i.e.  the  Euxine  tjea. 

75  aa  ex  omni  aditu,  at  every  approach. 

75  99   Sinopen,  Amiaum:  towns  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

75  9s  aditu,  appTO.ich  .■  adventu,  arrival.  The  fact  is,  that  both 
Sinope  and  Amisus  had  made  a  very  stubborn  resistance,  which  the 
orator   chooses   to   ignore.     A   certain   vagueness   in    Cicero's  whole 

account  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  is 
Jubtless  due  to  a  wish  to  spare  LucuUus. 
75  96   alios  reges:  his  son  Machires,  king 
of  Bosporus,  and  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king 
J   of  Armenia. 

9H    salvia,    i.e.   without    harming   the 
integris,   i.e.   without   impairing   the 

75  99  ita.  of  suck  a  kind. 
75  30   a  Dullo,  etc. :  thus  Cicero's  praise  of 
CnrN  OF  Amisus  LucuUus  has  a  definite  place  in  the  argument. 

It  is  important  for  him  to  show  that  this  law 
can  be  advocated  by  one  who  fully  appreciates  the  merits  of  LucuUus. 

76  1    (Sect.  22.)   requiretur,  the  question  Tail!  be  ashed  (emph.) 

76  4  primum:  the  corresponding  particles  ("secondly,"  etc.)  are 
omitted;  the  next  point  begins  at  sect.  23. 

76  5  PontO:  the  old  kingdom  of  Colchis,  the  scene  of  Jason's  ad- 
ventures in  winning  the  Golden  Fleece  (see  Gayley,  Classic   Afythi, 
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SS  145  ff.),  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  and  formed  a  part 
of  Mithridates'  kingdom  of  Pont  us.  — Medea:  see  Fig.  22  (from  a  wall- 
painting). —  qnam  praedicant,  vike,  as  they  tell.    (The  usual  sign  of 
indir.    disc,  in  English,  thi^,   cannot 
be  used  with  a  relative.) 

76  7  perseqneretiir,  was  likely  to 
fellimi.  This  is  a  subord,  clause  in 
indir.  disc.;  but,  even  if  the  story 
were  being  toid  in  dir.  disc  (without 
praedicaat),  we  should  still  have 
peraequeietur  on  the  pnnciple  of 
informal  indir.  disc.,  expressing  the 
thought  of  Medea:  §592  3(341  d) 
B.  323;  G.  6z8:  H.  649  1  (5  8  i) 
H.-I).  509;  this  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  se  (not  earn)  in  1.  6.  —  conlectio 
diapeisa,  the  seattered  gather  1,  the 
phrase  vividly  expresses  the  idea  f 
wandering  about  to  pick  them  up 


76  9 


t  the 


76 


which  Milhridati 
ilaled  in  his  several  forti 
into  (he  hands  of  Lucull 
iney  simply,  but  works  of  ai 
10  qnas   et  .  .  .  et,    equi 


had 


I   iUum.  hos,  denote  distance 
time.       Render    in 
the  pass.  10  keep  the  emphasis,  the  one  was  detained 

76  IS   (Sect.  23,)   hunc,  i.e.  Mithridates. 

76  la    COnfirmaTit,  reassured. 

76  19   erat  enim,  etc.:  explaining  the  reason  ahy  th< 
played  hostility,  though  the  Romans  had  no  designs  on 

76  an  eia  nationibtis,  i.e.  those  near  Armenia. 

76  as  gravis  atqae  vehemena,  potent  and  very  si 

76  S3  fani:  "the  temple  of  the  Periiiaii  Nar 
Elymais,  or  the  modem  Lurislan  [that  part  of  Sui 
f^uphrates],  the  most  celebrated  and  the  richest  ; 
region  of  the  Euphrates."  Such  a  rumor  would  at 
lalion  of  Ihe  whole  East. 


wO- ' 
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76  27  urbem:  Tigranocerta,  the  new  capital  of  Tigranes,  situated  in 
the  southwest  part  of  his  kingdom,  near  the  river  Tigris.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  Lucullus. 

76  39  commoyebatur,  was  affected.  After  all  his  successes,  Lucullus 
had  made  somewhat  the  same  mistake  as  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  expe- 
dition, and  had  found  himself  in  an  awkward  situation,  far  from  his  base 
of  operations,  and  in  the  midst  of  infuriated  enemies. 

76  30   (Sect.  24.)   hie,  on  this  point,  — extremum,  the  climax. 

76  31  ut  .  .  .  quaereretur,  subst.  clause  of  result:  §  567  (332,  head- 
note);  B.  297,  3;  G.  553,  4 ;  H.  571,  2  (501,  i,  2) ;  cf.  H.-B.  521,  3,  a. 

11  6  opes  .  .  .  misericordiam :  a  short  expression  for  "  win  them 
over  to  pity  and  call  out  their  resources." 

77  7  ut  .  .  .  videatur,  a  result-clause  following  qui  .  .  .  regno:  the 
more  natural  way  to  express  the  idea  in  English  would  be  by  a  coordi- 
nate clause  with  and  therefore. 

11  8   (Sect.  25.)   victus,  when  beaten. 

11  9   incolumis,  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

77  11  ut .  .  .  attingeret,  in  appos.  with  eo  following  contentus.  We 
should  regularly  have  quod  with  the  indie:  cf.  §571,  a  (333,^);  G.  542; 
H.  614  (535,  iii) ;  H.-B.  594,  c\  but  the  form  of  the  clause  appears  to  be 
determined  by  acciderat,  which  takes  a  subst.  clause  of  result;  §  569, 2 
(332,  «,  2);  B.  297,  2;  G.  553,  3;   H.  571,  I  (501,  i,  T);   H.-B.  521,  3,fl. 

77  12  umquam:  not  aliquando^  on  account  of  the  neg.  idea  implied 
in  praefer  spem;  §  311  (105,  //). 

77  13  victorem:  as  adj.;  §  321,  r  (188,  </);  G.  288,  r.;  H.  495,  3 
(441,  3);  H.-B.  240,  2,  b. 

78  1  poetae:  such  were  Naevius,  who  wrote  a  Bellum  Punicum^  and 
Ennius,  author  of  Annates,  recounting  events  of  Roman  history;  both 
lived  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

78  2  calamitatem:  i.e.  the  defeat  of  Triarius  (b.c.  67),  who  was 
leading  reinforcements  to  Lucullus.  Only  a  .severe  wound  of  Mithri- 
dates  saved  the  Roman  army  from  utter  destruction.  As  it  was,  the 
rout  was  so  complete  that  no  [regular]  messenger^  etc. 

78  4   sermone,  common  talk. 

78  6   (Sect.  26.)   tamen,  i.e.  though  the  defeat  was  so  disastrous. 

78  7  potuisset:  subj.  of  characteristic?  the  cont.  to  fact  idea  which 
is  also  contained  in  the  word  would  not  have  required  the  subj. ;  §  522,  a 
(311,  c)\  B.  304,  3;  G.  597,  R.8,  a\  H.  583  (511,  I,  N.8);  H.-B.  582,  3, «. 
—  vestro  iussu,  i.e.  by  the  Gabinian  Law  (see  Introd.,  p.  66).  —  imperi: 
the  military  imperium  could  be  extended  after  the  term  of  office  by  the 
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Senate.  The  holder  of  a  command  thus  extended  (prorogatum)  was 
called  proconsul  or  proprator.  In  this  case  Lucullus  had  now  held 
command  seven  years,  from  B.C.  74. 

78  12-14  coniungant,  etc.:  this  sums  up  the  considerations  already 
urged  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  war  (from  sect.  23). 

78  13  mtegrae,/r<fj^  (cf.  p.  76, 11.  20,  21). 

III.    The  Choice  of  a  Commander  (§§  27-50) 

The  plan  of  this  division  is  simple  but  effective.  Four  things  are 
requisite  in  a  great  commander:  scientia^  virtusy  auctoritas,  felicitas. 
Pompey  has  all  these  qualities  in  the  highest  degree:  (i)  scientia  (sect. 
28) ;  (2)  virtus  of  every  kind  (sects.  29-42) ;  (3)  auctoritas  (sects.  43-46) ; 
(4)  felicitas  (sects.  47,  48).  Hence  he  should  be  appointed  (sect.  49), 
especially  since,  by  Divine  Providence,  he  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
East  (opportunitas)  (sect.  50). 

78  15  (Sect.  27.)  Byway  of  transition,  Cicero  sums  up  (in  11. 15-18) 
the  state  of  the  argument.  —  satis  .  .  .  videor,  /  hai^e  said  enough,  / 
think  [to  show]  why,  etc.  Observe  that  the  Latin  prefers  the  personal 
construction  (/  seem  to  myself)  to  our  impersonal  (//  seems  to  me). — 
esset,  is :  imperf.  by  seq.  of  tenses  after  fecisse;  §  585,  a  (336,  b,  n.2); 
B.  268,  2;   G.  518;  H.  548  (495,  iv);  H.-B.  483. 

78  17  restat  Ut,  etc.,  //  remains  for  me^  as  it  seems^  to  speak :  §  561, 
N.i  (329,  N.);  G.  553,  4;  H.  571,  I  (501,  i,'i);  H.-B.  502,  3,  c. 

78  19  utinam  . . .  haberetis,  I  wish  you  had:  §  441  (267) ;  B.  279,  2 ; 
G.  260,  261 ;  H.  558,  I,  2  (483,  1,  2) ;  H.-B.  510  and  a.  —  innocentium : 
innocens  Was  an  almost  technical  word  to  express  cleanness  of  hands  on 
the  part  of  an  official ;  we  may  translate  it  by  blameless  or  incorruptible. 

78  22  nunc  vero,  but  now  (i.e.  as  things  stand) :  opposed  to  the  unful- 
filled wish,  utinam  .  .  .  haberetis.  —  cum :  causal.  —  unus,  but  one. 

78  2.3  qui  non  modo,  etc. :  this  remarkable  exaggeration,  which 
puts  the  exploits  of  Pompey  above  those  of  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  and  other  generals  of  antiquity,  probably  suited  well  enough  the 
temper  of  the  assembly.  The  student  should  remember  the  hyperbole 
of  personal  praise  and  blame  characteristic  of  most  political  oratory, 
especially  in  a  "  campaign," 

78  24   virtute,  excellence  (not  valor  only). 

78  25  cuiusquam,  used  on  account  of  the  neg,  idea  in  the  question 
quae  res,  etc.  (see  note  on  umquam,  p.  77,  1.  12,  and  cf.  umquam, 
below,  1.  29). 
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Sect.  28.  The  four  things  requisite  in  a  commander  are  all  pos- 
sessed by  Pompey  in  the  highest  degree:  (1)  scientia  (experience 
and  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war). 

79  1  (Sect.  28.)  bello  .  .  .  hostibus:  loc.  abl.  expressing  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  we  may  translate  by  a  clause  with  when. 

79  2  ad  patris  exercitum :  Pompey,  then  seventeen  years  old, 
served  with  his  father,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  consul  B.C.  89,  the  last 
year  of  the  Social  War. 

79  4  summi  imperatoris :  his  father,  who  commanded  on  the  side 
of  the  Senate  against  Cinna,  B.C.  87. 

79  5  imperator :  in  b.c.  83  the  young  Pompey  raised  an  army 
(chiefly  from  his  father's  immense  estates  in  Picenum)  and  joined 
Sulla,  who  complimented  him  as  imperator ^  although  he  had  not  yet 
held  even  the  quaestorship. 

79  6  quisquam,  used  on  account  of  the  neg.  idea  in  saepius  .  .  . 
quam;  see  note  on  cuiusquam,  p.  78,  1.  25.  —  inimico,  a  private  adver- 
sary (e.g.  before  a  court). 

79  9  imperils :  all  Pompey's  commands  had  been  either  assumed 
by  him  or  irregularly  conferred  upon  him  until  he  obt^ained  the  consul- 
ship in  B.C.  70. 

79  12  Civile,  Africanum,  etc. :  Pompey's  exploits  in  these  various 
wars  are  referred  to  in  the  same  order  but  in  greater  detail  below 
(sects.  30-35),  where  see  notes.  The  last  mentioned,  that  with  the 
pirates  (bellum  navale),  is  of  course  specially  dwelt  on  (sects.  31-35). 

Sects.  29-42.  (2)  The  second  requisite  in  a  commander :  mrtus 
(excellence  of  all  kinds).  The  virtutes  of  Pompey  include  not  only 
virtus  bellandl  (sects.  29-35),  but  incorruptibility  (sect.  37),  self- 
restraint  (sect.  40),  wisdom,  eloquence,  good  faith,  and  humanity 
(sect.  42). 

Sects.  29-35.  Pompey's  virtus  bellandi ;  his  former  successes 
(sect.  30) ;  his  recent  success  against  the  pirates  (sects.  31-33) ; 
the  celerity  of  his  movements  (sects.  34-35). 

79  21  (Sect.  29.)  neque  enim  illae :  Cicero  does  not  mention  what 
the  other  good  qualities  are  till  sect.  36.  By  an  oratorical  device  he 
begins  as  if  he  did  not  mean  to  talk  about  the  ordinary  virtutes  recog- 
nized as  necessary  for  a  general,  but  intended  to  speak  of  certain 
others,  equally  necessary  but  perhaps  less  common  (incorruptibility, 
etc.),  for  which  Pompey  was  eminent.  But  he  goes  on  at  once  to  em- 
phasize the  possession  of  the  commonly  recognized  soldierly  qualities 
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by  Pompey,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  his  point  in  his  enthusiasm.  Then, 
with  sect.  36,  he  suddenly  pulls  himself  up,  as  from  a  digression, 
and  returns  to  consider  the  good  qualities  he  had,  as  he  says,  ".begun 
to  enumerate."  By  this  method,  not  only  is  an  air  of  spontaneity 
given  to  the  praise  of  Pompey  (as  if  the  orator  were  carried  away  by 
his  theme ;  cf.  sect.  3),  but  the  special  and  rare  virtues  on  which  he 
wishes  to  lay  stress  are  much  emphasized  by  being,  as  it  were,  brought 
in  twice,  —  a  second  time  when  the  orator  seems  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting them  (sect.  36). 

79  26  (Sect.  30.)  testis  est,  etc. :  the  enumeration  corresponds  to 
that  in  sect.  28, 11  12-^4,  above  (Civile,  Africanuin,  etc.). 

79  26-38  Italia,  Sicilia,  i.e.  in  the  Civil  War. — Italia:  Pompey 
raised  an  army  to  help  Sulla  against  Cinna  and  Carbo,  the  Marian 
leaders  (B.C.  83).  —  Sicilia,  Africa :  after  Sulla's  final  victory  in  Italy,  he 

intrusted  to  young  Pompey  

the  subjugation  of  Sicily  and  .*  a^»^ 

Africa,  where  Carbo,  with  the 
remnants  of  his  power,  had 
taken  refuge.  Fig.  23  shows 
a  coin  of  Pompey,  on  which  is 
an  allegorical  head  of  Africa. 

79  31  Gallia :  this  refers  to  certain  hostilities  in  Gaul  when  Pompey 
was  on  his  way  to  Spain  to  the  war  against  Sertorius  (B.C.  77);  these 
are  referred  to  as  bellum  Transalpinum  in  sect.  28. 

80  1   Hispania:  in  the  war  with  Sertorius  (see,  however,  note  <jfi 

p.  7i»  1-  5)- 

80  2   iterum:  Pompey,  on  his  way  back  from  Spain  (b.c.  71),  fell  in 

with  the  remnants  of  the  troops  of  Spartacus  and  cut  them  to  pieces 

in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  the  whole; j)assage  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

80  7  (Sect.  31.)  omnes  orae,  etc.:  referring  to  the  Piratic  War. 
There  is  no  extravagance  in  th^ ;  t^^e  suppression  of  piracy  was  the 
most  glorious  part  of  Pompey's  career. 

80  12  servitutis :  the  slave  system  of  the  ancients  made  captives  a 
lucrative  booty  in  war. 

80  13  hieme,  i.e.  he  either  had  to  sail  in  the  winter,  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  lost  at  sea  (mortis),  or,  etc. 

80  14  tam  vetus :  the  piratical  forces  were  made  up  of  the  wreck 
of  those  numberless  armies  beaten  and  broken  up  in  the  wars  of  the 
past  half-century  or  more.  When  the  lesser  states  lost  their  inde- 
pendence, their  bravest  men  would  often  prefer  the  outlaw  freedom  of 
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piracy  to  personal  slaveiy,  or  even  to  politicstl  subjugation.     In  bet,  the 
pirate  state  in  Cilicia  made  a  sort  of  republic,  unrecognized  and  defiant. 

80  15  quia  .  .  .aibitraretnr:  S  444  (ziStJ);   B.    277;   G.    265;  H. 
559,4(484-v)i  H.-B.503. 

81  7   (Sect,  jz.)  fuit :  for  position  (which  emphasizes  the  Uiue\, 

Fio.  >4  we  5  597.  ^  (3)  (344. 

81  II  cum . . .  traoB- 
miserint:  like  a  relative 
clause  of  chaiacteristic; 
translate  lohtH,  etc. 

81 19  Bnmdiflio,  U. 
the  short  pstssage  to 
Greece.  —  qui:  the 
omitted  antecedent  {»f) 
is  the  subject  of  captM 

8113  legatiitlieciLse 
is  not  known ;  probabljr 
not  an  ambassador,  as 
one  would  expect  from 
the  preceding  words,  but 
in  another  sense,  —  a 
mililary  aid.     The  plural  is  perhaps  used  rhetorically  for  the  singular. 

81  14  mercfttoribiu :    see   Fig.   24   for  a  trading  vessel   (from   an 
aficienl  relief). 

81  15  duodecim  Becuies,  two  praters ;   lit.  toalvi  axis  (i.e.  twelve 
lictors).     As  provincial  governors,  the  prEetora  were  each  attended  by 
icient  represen- 


■i  lictors:  in  the  city  they  had  but 
tation  of  lictors,  see  Fig.  35  (from  a  coin). 

82  a  (Sect.  33.)  ritam  ac  apiritnm ;  ports  of  entry 
are  the  hrtalh  of  life  to  a  city  which,  like  Rome,  must 
import  its  daily  supplies  of  food. 

82  3  potestatem :  ace,  because  it  is  implied  that 
they  fell  into  their  power. 

82  5  praetore:  who  he  was  is  not  known. 

62  G  liberos  (a  rhetorical  use  of   the   plural  for 
the  singular):  this  was  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
Anionius.  who  had  celebrated  a  triumph  for  a  victory 
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82  10  classis  ea,  a  fleet  (not  that  fleet) ;  followed  by  a.subj.  of  char- 
acteristic (praepositus  esset).  —  consul:  who  he  was  is  not  known. 

82  15  Oceani  ostium,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

82  16  audiatis:  for  tense,  see  §  485,  c  (287,  c)\  B.  268,  7;  G.  513; 
H.  550  (495,  vi) ;  cf.  H.-B.  478. 

82  18  (Sect.  34.)  sunt :  plur.,  agreeing  directly  with  haec,  instead 
of  sing,  est  with  the  indir.  question  as  subject ;  cf .  §  576,  N.  (334,  f,  R.) ; 
G.  468;  H.  649,  ii,  4  (529,  ii,  2) ;  H.-B.  390,  r,  N. 

82  21   tanti  belli,  etc.,  the  rush  of  so  great  a  war  sped  over  the  sea, 

83  13  (Sect.  35.)  Cretensibus :  Quintus  Metellus,  the  proconsul 
(the  friend  of  Verres),  had  reduced  Crete  nearly  to  submission,  deriv- 
ing from  this  his  cognomen  Creticus.  The  Cretans,  alienated  by  his 
harshness,  sent  to  Pompey,  that  he,  rather  than  Metellus,  might  receive 
their  surrender,  which  Pompey  was  very  willing  to  do.  Civil  war  nearly 
broke  out  between  the  two  commanders  in  consequence.  Pompey, 
however,  who  had  his  hands  full  in  Asia,  withdrew  from  the  field  and 
left  the  honors  to  his  rival. 

Sects.  36-^.  Not  only  heUaindi  virtus  is  requisite  in  a  com- 
mander, but  other  virtutea  as  well,  all  of  which  Pompey  possesses : 
incorruptibility  (sect.  37) ;  self-restraint  (sect.  40) ;  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, good  faith,  and  humanity  (sect.  42). 

83  20  (Sect.  36.)  quid  ceterae.^  how  with  the  others? — pauloante 
i.e.  in  sect.  29  (see  note). 

83  34  innocentia:  see  note  on  innocentium,  p.  78, 1.  19. 

83  27  quae,  subject  of  sint  (neuter,  as  referring  to  antecedents  of 
different  genders) :  translate  these. 

83  28  summa  (emphat.),  in  the  highest  degree. 

83  31  (Sect.  37.)  putare  (in  its  earlier  meaning  of  reckon :  see 
Vocab.),  etc.,  count  (as  such).  —  centuriatus :  two  centurions  commanded 
each  manipulus  of  1 20  men.  The  centurions  were  advanced  from  the 
ranks  by  the  commander ;  hence  there  were  opportunities  for  favoritism 
and  bribery. 

83  32  veneant,  subj.  of  characteristic. 

84  1  aerario :  the  Treasury  was  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  city  quaestors.  The  actual  management  of 
the  funds  was  in  the  hands  of  a  large  body  of  clerks,  scribae^  who 
formed  a  permanent  collegium. 

84  3  provinciae :  dependent  on  cupiditatem ;  apparently  the  person 
referred  to  tried  to  purchase  the  influence  of  the  magistrates  in  order 
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to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  province  longer  than  the  regular  time ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  case. 

84  4  in  quaestu,  on  speculation, 

84  5  facit  .  .  .  ut,  etc.,  shows  thai  you  recognize. 

84  11  (Sect.  38.)  recordamini :  imper.  as  protasis ;  §521,^(310,^); 
B.  302,  4;  G.  593,  4;  H.  560,  3  {487,  3) ;  H.-B.  497,  2. 

84  12  quid  .  .  .  existimetis :  in  the  direct  question  it  would  be  the 
same  form,  as  deliberative  subj. ;  §  444  (268) ;  B.  277 ;  G.  259;  H.  557 
(486,  ii) ;  H.-B.  503. 

84  H  hibernis:  notice  the  strong  antithesis  to  armis. 

84  17  iudicando :  a  great  part  of  the  imperator's  business  would  be 
deciding  cases  of  extortion  by  the  publicani^  who  were  of  the  same  class 
(equites)  that  held  the  judicial  power  in  Rome.  By  not  being  strict 
(severus)  with  them,  he  might  purchase  immunity  for  himself,  if  brought 
to  trial  afterwards  on  a  similar  charge. 

84  18  (Sect.  39.)  hie,  in  such  a  case  (properly,  at  this  point  in  my 
discourse). 

84  19  manus,  yestigium,  i.e.  not  only  was  there  no  intentional  injury 
done,  but  no  unintended  evils  followed  in  its  train. 

84  21  iam  vero :  here  simply  a  particle  of  transition.  Pompey*s 
winter  quarters  are  contrasted  with  such  as  are  referred  to  above  in 
hibernis  (1. 14). 

84  22  sermones,  reports^  by  way  of  common  talk. — ut  .  .  .  faciat, 
to  iticur  expense  in  entertaining  officers  and  soldiers. 

84  24  enim  :  the  connection  of  thought  is,  —  [and  in  this  he  follows 
old  custom] /^r,  etc.  —  hiemis,/r<?w  winter  (obj.  gen.).  —  avaritiae,/<^r 
avarice  (subj.  gen.):  cf.  §348,  N.,  343,  N.i  (217,  N.) ;  G.  363,  R.*: 
H.  440,  I  and  2  (396,  ii  and  iii) ;  H.-B.  344,  354. 

84  28   (Sect.  40.)   celeritatem,  speed ;  cursum,  extent  of  travel. 

84  29  non  .  .  .  quaedam  .  .  .  aliqui,  /'/  was  not  that  some,  etc. 

84  30  remigum :  galleys,  worked  by  oars  and  independent  of  the 
wind,  were  generally  used  as  war  vessels.  In  the  Mediterranean  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Barbary  States)  their  use  was  continued  till  a  very  late 
day;  and  for  some  purposes  they  are  still  employed.  Their  trained 
crews  of  rowers  gave  them  a  speed  hardly  less  than  that  of  steam 
vessels. 

85  2  amoenitas :  used  of  objects  of  sight,  beauty  of  scenery,  etc. 
85  3  labor,  toil,  always  with  the  sense  of  effort  and  fatigue. 

85  5  ceteri,  as  Verres,  for  instance  (see  "  The  Plunder  of  Syracuse," 
pp.  48  ff.). 
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85  6  yisenda :  the  passion  for  travel  and  sight-seeing  was  as  common 
among  the  ancients  as  in  modem  times  (cf.  "  The  Plunder  of  Syra- 
cuse," p.  52,  1.  9;  p.  57,  11.  5-7). 

85  9  (Sect.  41.)  fuisse:  cf.  fuit  on  p.  81,  1.  7  (and  note).  —  hac 
continentia,  i.e.  such  as  his. 

85  10  iam  .  .  .  yidebatur,  was  now  getting  to  seem. 

85  11   nunc  :  notice  the  eifiphatic  repetition  (anaphora). 

85  14  servire  .  .  .  quam  imperare:  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  for 
preferring  the  condition  of  subject  allies  to  nominal  independence. 

86  1   (Sect.  42.)  consilio,  etc. :  cf.  p.  83, 11.  26,  27. 
86  2   ipso,  of  itself. 

86  3   hoc  .  .  .  loco,  i.e.  the  Rostra. 

86  4  fidem  vero,  etc. :  render '(CzWaj  to  his  good  faiths  etc.,  changing 
the  construction  so  as  to  keep  the  emphasis. 

86  5  quam,  etc. :  render  when  the  enemy  esteemed  it^  etc.  (contrast- 
ing hostes  with  socios). 

86  7   pugnantes,  in  battle ;  victi,  in  defeat 

Sects.  43-46.  (3)  The  third  requisite  in  a  commander :  auctoritaSf 
(prestige).  This  Pompey  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  It  has  already 
shown  its  effect  in  the  East. 

86  17  ut  .  .  .  ament :  clause  of  result,  dependent  on  commoveri. 

86  22  iudicia,  expressions  of  opinion  (i.e.  by  conferring  offices  on 
him) ;  cf.  what  Cicero  says  of  himself  in  sect.  2  (p.  68,  11.  12,  13). 

86  23   (Sect.  44.)   uUam  usquam:  see  note  on  sect.  27  (p.  78, 1.  25). 

86  24  illius  diei :  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Lex  Galnnia,  which 
conferred  upon  Pompey  the  command  against  the  pirates, 

86  26   commune :  as  being  against  pirates,  enemies  of  all  mankind. 

86  28  aliorum  exemplis:  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  examples  of 
other  generals ;  Pompey's  own  history  furnishes  instances  enough. 

86  31  qui  quo  die,  on  the  day  on  which  he,  etc. :  the  relatives, 
admissible  in  I^atin,  cannot  be  literally  reproduced  in  English. 

87  3  potuisset:  §517,  r,  n.i  (308,  r,  n.I);  B.  304,  3,  a,  N.;  G.  597, 
R.^  b\  cf.  H.  51 T,  I,  N.8  (583) ;  H.-B.  582,  3, «.  The  protasis  is  implied 
in  in  summa  ubertate,  etc. 

87  4   (Sect.  45.)   proelio  :  the  defeat  of  Triarius  (see  sect.  25). 

87  6  provincia,  i.e.  Asia. 

87  8  ad  eas  regiones,  i.e.  only  into  the  neighborhood,  for  Pompey's 
authority  did  not  extend  to  the  seat  of  war ;  this  force  is  given  by  the 
preposition  ad :  in  would  mean  into. 
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87 12  perfectnrus  sit :  §  575,  a  (334,  a) ;  cf.  B.  269, 3 ;  G.  514,  ^ ;  H.  649, 
ii,  I  (529,  ii,  4) ;  H.-B.  537,  ^,1.  —  perfeceilt:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

87  15  (Sect.  46.)  ilia  res :  in  appos.  with  the  clause  quod  .  .  .  dedi- 
derunt. 

87  18  Cretensium :  towns  of  the  same  region  or  race  were  often 
united  in  leagues  or  confederacies,  chiefly  for  religious  purposes.  After 
the  Roman  conquest,  such  comtnunia  were  sometimes  left  in  existence, 
and  even  new  ones  were  organized  and  allowed  to  exercise  some  subor- 
dinate political  function.  The  existence  of  a  commune  Cretensium  is 
known  from  inscriptions. 

87  19  noster  imperator:  Q.  Metellus  (see  note  on  p.  83,  L  13). 

87  22  ad  eundem,  i.e.  to  Pompey. 

87  23  eum  quern,  one  who, 

87  24  ei  quibus,  while  they^  etc.,  i.e.  those  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey's  reputation. 

87  25  potissimum,  rather  than  to  any  one  else  (i.e.  rather  than  to 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  also  had  a  command  in  Spain  and  who  was 
much  older  than  Pompey).     Nothing  further  Is  kno^Ti  of  this  embassy. 

87  27  hanc  auctoritatem :  translate,  as  to  this  prestige^  though  it  is 
really  the  subject  of  yalituram  esse,  the  whole  clause  being  governed 
by  existimetis. 

Sects.  47,  48.    (4)  The  fourth  requisite  in  a  commander :  felicUas. 

87  30  (Sect.  47.)  felicitate:  in  this  quality  is  implied  a  special 
favor  of  the  gods,  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  arrogate  to  one's 
self  (hence  timide),  although  Sulla  had  done  so  by  assuming  the  cogno- 
men Felix  (see  Rose.  Am.,  sect.  12,  p.  6,  1.  7,  and  note). 

88  2-3  Maximo :  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  "  the  shield  of  Rome  " ; 
Marcello :  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  "the  sword  of  Rome,"  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Second  Punic  War.  —  Scipioni:  either  Africanus  the 
elder,  or  ^TLmilianus ;  from  sect.  60  it  might  appear  to  be  the  latter.  — 
Mario :  Caius  Marius,  who  vanquished  Jugurtha,  subdued  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  and  afterwards  (b.c.  88)  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Sulla. 

88  4   saepius,  repeatedly :  Marius  was  consul  seven  times. 

88  .')   fuit  (emphatic),  there  really  has  been  ;  §  598,  d  (2)  (344,  d^  2). 

88  9  hac  moderatione :  a  shorthand  expression  for  hoc  mode 
moderate^  in  which  moderato  would  refer  merely  to  the  result  clause  ut 
.  .  .  yideamur.  —  non  ut  (not  to  be  confounded  with  ut  non),  etc.,  i.e. 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  say,  etc.,  but  such,  etc. 

8811   invisa :  because  presumptuous. 
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88  13  (Sect.  48.)  non  sum  praedicaturus :  this  affectation  of  pass- 
ing a  subject  over  in  silence  is  called  praeteritio. 

88  14  ut)  how  (introducing  an  indir.  quest.). 

88  18  qui  .  .  .  auderet :  rel.  clause  of  result. 

88  19  quot  et  quantas,  correl.  with  tot  et  tantas  above.  Translate 
by  the  single  word  as  ;  §  308,^  (106,  b). 

88  20   proprium  ac  perpetuum,  secured  to  him  forever. 

88  21  cum,  introducing  the  general  consideration  (communis) ;  tum 
(next  line),  the  particular  consideration  (ipsius). 

Sects.  49,  50.  Pompey  should  be  appointed  commander  in  Asia, 
—  especially  since  he  is  on  the  spot.  Cicero  recapitulates  the 
argument  and  applies  it:  since  all  that  I  have  proved  is  so,  can 
you  hesitate  to  appoint  the  general  whom  Heaven  provides,  —  espe- 
cially (and  here  a  new  and  powerful  reason  is  added,  as  if  it  were 
an  afterthought)  smce  he  is  on  the  spot  already  f 

88  26    (Sect.  49.)   sit:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

8828  quin  .  .  .  conferatis:  §558,  a,  n.^  (332,  ^,  n.2);  B.  298,  d; 
G.  555,  2,  R.8;  H.  596,  I  (505,  I) ;  cf.  H.-B.  502,  3,  d. 

88  32  (Sect.  50.)  erat  deligendus:  §5x7,  c  (308,  r);  B.  304,  3,^7; 
G.  597,  R.8;  H.  582  (511,  2);  H.-B.  582,  3,  a,  N.i. 

89  1    nunc,  as  things  stand. 

89  3  adsit,  habeat,  possit :  result  clauses  in  appos.  with  opportu- 
nitas. — eis  qui  habent,  i.e.  Lucullus,  Glabrio,  and  Marcius  Rex,  who 
were  still  in  command  of  Roman  armies  in  Asia.  For  mood  of  habent, 
see  §  593,  a,  N.i  (342,  a,  n.)  ;  G.  629,  r.  ;  H.  652,  i  (529,  ii,  n.^,  2). 

89  4  cur  .  .  .  committamus:  observe  the  different  mood  in  the 
preceding  question  quid  exspectamus  .^ 

IV.     CONFUTATIO    (§§   51-68) 

Sects.  61-58.  Objection  of  Hortensius,  —  that  supreme  power 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  one  man.  Answer :  Hortensius  made  a 
similar  objection  to  the  Gabinian  Law ;  yet  that  law  turned  out 
extremely  well :  acting  under  its  provisions  Pompey  cleared  the 
sea  of  pirates.  Incidental  answer  to  the  objection  made  to  sending 
Gabinius  as  lieutenant  with  Pompey  (sects.  57,  58). 

89  8   (Sect.  51.)   at  enim  (objection),  but ^  you  will  say. 

89  9  adfectus  =  enjoying.  —  Catulus:  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  at 
this  time  the  leader  of  the  senatorial  party ;  an  estimable  rcv^L'cv  ^vA.  -aLW 
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experienced  statesman,  but  no  soldier.    The  beneficia  amplissima  are 

the  successive  offices  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

89  11  Hortensius :  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  time  (see  oration  against 
Verres).  —  ratione,  view. 

89  14  auctoritates  contrarias:  of  course  there  were  men  of  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  the  Manilian  Law  as  well  as  opposed  to  it ;  Cicero 
brings  forward  the  names  of  several  in  sect.  68,  below. 

89  15  ipsa  re  ac  ratione :  this  appeal  from  theoretical  objections 
(as  Cicero  thinks  them)  to  experience  (i.e.  in  the  Piratic  War)  would,  of 
course,  be  very  effective  in  a  public  assembly,  for  theoretical  considera- 
tions weigh  little  with  such  bodies  in  comparison  with  facts.  Cicero 
makes  it  doubly  effective  by  pointing  out  that  his  opponents  agree  with 
his  premises  as  to  the  necessity  and  magnitude  of  the  war  and  the  emi- 
nent ability  of  Pompey  as  a  general,  but  that  they  avoid,  on  these  merely 
technical  grounds,  what  seems  to  him  the  obvious  conclusion :  viz.  that 
Pompey  should  be  appointed. 

89  20  (Sect.  52.)  tribuenda  sint:  condition  with  nothing  implied 
(in  dir.  disc,  sunt). 

89  23   pro,  in  accordance  with. 

89  24  in  senatu :  laws  did  not  require  any  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
The  expression  of  opinion  by  Hortensius  must  therefore  have  been  in 
an  informal  discussion,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  (i.e.  its  an- 
nouncement as  a  proposed  bill). 

89  25   Gabinium:  see  Introd.,  p,  67  of  text. 

89  27  promulgasset :  a  bill  intended  to  be  brought  before  either 
comitia  was  regularly  announced  to  the  Senate  and  posted  in  the  city 
two  Roman  weeks  (at  least  1 7  days)  before  it  could  be  voted  on.  —  ex 
hoc  ipso  loco,  i.e.  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  law,  before  the  vote, 
in  the  contio  (see  sect.  i). 

89  31    (Sect.  53.)    hanc,  i.e.  which  we  have  now. 

90  1  an  implies  a  strong  negative;  §  335,  b  {2.\\^b)\  B.  162,  4,  a\  O. 
457,  I ;  11.  380,  3  (353,  N.*) ;  II.-B.  236. 

90  2  legati,  etc. :  observe  that  Cicero  seizes  the  opportunity  to  recall 
briefly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  certain  important  facts  which  he  has 
already  dwelt  on  in  greater  detail  (in  sects.  31-33). 

90  3  ex  omnibus,  etc. :  trans.yr^w  communication  (commeatu,  really 
abl.  of  specification)  with  all  the  provinces.  —  neqiie  iam  (1.  6),  no  longer. 

90  8  (Sect.  54.)  Atheniensium :  the  Athenian  empire  of  the  sea, 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  resulted  from  the  great  victories  in  the  Persian 
War. 
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90  a  Karthaginiensium :  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage  was  at 
its  height  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

90  10  Rhodiorum :  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  the  chief  naval  power  of 
the  Mediterranean  during  the 'last  three  centuries  before  Christ:  its 
power  was  broken  B.C.  42,  at  its  capture  by  Cassius. 

90  17  permanserit:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

90  19  (Sect.  55.)  Antiochum:  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
defeated  at  Magnesia,  B.C.  190. 

90  20  Persen :  Perses  or  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  de- 
feated at  Pydna,  B.C.  168.  —  Karthaginiensis :  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  sea  at  the  time  when  her  wars  with  Rome  began ;  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  she  was  beaten  at  her  own  weapons. 

90  22  ei  repeats  nos:  we^  i.e.  that  nation. 

91  I  Delos:  a  very  small  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  sacred  as  the 
birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  It  had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  this, 
added  to  its  peculiar  sanctity,  gave  it  high  importance.  It  had  at  all 
times  a  flourishing  commerce  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  the  great 
slave  market  of  the  world,  10,000  slaves  being  sometimes  sold  there  in 
a  single  day. 

91  3  eidem  repeats  nos  (1.  23,  above). 

91  5  Appia  via :  the  principal  highway  of  Italy,  running  from  Rome 
to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundisium  (see  map  of  Italy,  p.  1).  It  was 
begun  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  in  his  censorship,  B.C.  312.  —  iam, 
at  length. 

91  6  pudebat  magistratus  (ace.  pi.) :  no  special  case  is  referred  to, 
but  it  is  implied  that  any  magistrate  ought  to  have  felt  shame,  seeing 
that  the  beaks  of  ships,  rostra,  were  naval  trophies. 

91  7   cum:  concessive. 

91  12  (Sect.  56.)  dolori:  we  should  be  likely  to  use  a  more  general 
word,  like  feelings,  which  would  be  defined  by  the  context.  Such  dif- 
ferences between  two  languages  in  the  expression  of  thought  are  con- 
stantly found. 

91  15   aliquando,  at  last  (cf.  Cat.  ii,  sect,  i,  1.  i). 

91  17  (Sect.  57.)  obtrectatum  esse:  the  subject  of  obtrectatum 
esse  is  the  wish  of  the  opponents  to  defeat  the  proposed  measure  (the 
appointment  of  Gabinius  as  lieutenant) ;  as  this  wish,  if  successful, 
would  be  (like  the  affirmative  measure)  a  determination,  it  is  expressed 
by  a  purpose  clause,  ne  legaretur.  —  adhuc :  this  opposition  began  in 
connection  with  the  Gabinian  Law  and  is  still  continued  in  connection 
with  the  Manilian. 
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91  19  ezpetenti,  earnestly  requesting.  —  postttlanti,  claiming  (as  a 

right). 

91  20  utrum,  etc.,  is  it  that,  etc.  ?  Cf .  the  obsolete  use  of  whether 
to  introduce  direct  questions  in  English,  as  in  "whether  is  it  better.'" 
—  legatum:  the  Senate  assigned  (legare)  subordinate  officers  to  a 
military  commander  or  provincial  governor.  These  legati  had  much 
responsibility,  often  performing  independent  duties  like  those  of  modem 
officers  "  detailed  "  from  the  regular  line.  The  usual  number  of  legati 
was  two  or  three ;  but  Pompey  received  fifteen  by  the  Gabinian  Law, 
to  whom  ten  more  were  afterward  added. 

91  21  velit,  coniunctivtis  modestiae  ;  §  447,  I  (311,  ^);  of.  B.  280,  2, 
a\  G.257;  H.  556  (486,  i) ;  H.-B.  519,  i ,  *— impctret :  §535»/(320,/); 
B.  282,  3;  G.  631,  i;  n.  591,  7  (503,  ii,  2);  H.-B.  513,  3.  —  cum:  con- 
cessive. 

92  4  periculo,  i.e.  a  political  risk  such  as  any  politician  would  incur 
in  carrying  an  important  measure. 

92  4  (Sect.  58.)  an:  §  335,  b  (211,  b)\  B.  162,  4,  a;  G.  457,  i;  H. 
380, 3  (353,  N.*) ;  H.-B.  236.  — C.  Falcidius,  etc. :  Gabinius  had  not  been 
allowed  to  receive  an  appointment  as  legatits  under  the  Gabinian  Law, 
perhaps  because  he  was  tribune  when  it  was  passed.  Cicero  urges  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  appointed  under  the  Manilian 
Law,  since  he  no  longer  holds  that  office. 

92  6  honoris  causa,  see  note  on  Rose.  Am.,  p.  3,  1.  28.  —  plebi:  old 
genitive. 

92  7  in  uno  Gabinio,  in  the  case  of^  etc. 

92  8  diligentes,  particular^  i.e.  in  urging  a  technical  objection. — qui 
.  .  .  deberet:  if  this  were  not  a  clause  of  characteristic,  we  should  have 
debebat  to  express  the  cont.  to  fact  idea;  §  522,  a  (311,  c)\  B.  304,  3; 
G.  597,  R.3,  rt;  H.  583  (511,  i,N.8);  H.-B.  582, 3, d! ;  cf . oportebat,  Cat.  i., 
sect.  2,  1.  13. 

92  11  relaturos:  the  consuls  were  the  natural  persons  to  consult  the 
Senate,  but  Cicero,  as  praetor,  also  had  this  power. 

92  13  impediet:  either  consul  could,  as  having  maior  potestas  than 
a  praitor,  forbid  Cicero  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Senate ;  but  if  he 
persisted,  his  act  would  still  be  valid. 

92  14  defendam:  §  558,  <^  (319,  r) ;  B.  295,  3;  G.  549;  H.  568,  8  (499, 
3,  N.2) ;  H.-B.  502,  3,  h. 

92  15  intercessionem:  the  veto  of  a  tribune,  which  could  stop  any 
political  action,  and  which  Cicero  would  be  bound  to  respect.  Nothing 
else,  he  declares,  shall  deter  him. 
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92  16  quid  liceat,  i.e.  how  far  they  can  safely  go.  —  considerabunt, 
i.e.  before  they  set  themselves  against  the  manifest  will  of  the  people. 

92  18  socius :  not  as  Ugatusy  but  simply  as  partner  in  his  former 
honor  and  credit.  This  association  of  Gabinius  with  Pompey  is  used 
as  an  argument  for  giving  him  the  office  of  legatus  now. 

Sects.  69-62.  Objection  of  Catulus,  —  "precedents  should  not  be 
violated."  Answer :  "  In  time  of  war  the  Roman  people  have  always 
consulted  expediency  rather  than  precedent ;  in  Pompey's  own  case 
there  have  already  been  many  violations  of  precedent.** 

92  22  (Sect.  59.)  ut .  .  .  videatur:  §  569,  2  (332,  a,  2);  B.  297,  2; 
G.  553, 4;  H,  571, 2  (501,  2) ;  H.-B.  521,  3,  a. — auctoritate  et  sententia, 
i.e.  the  weight  which  one  must  attach  to  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  man 
as  Catulus  (a  kind  of  hendiadys). 

92  23  cum  .  .  .  quaereret:  cf.  cum  .  .  .  dixistis,  just  below;  §  546, 
^•^(323);  G.  579;  H.  600,  ii,  I  (521,  ii,  2);  H.-B.  524  and  c. 

92  24  si  .  .  .  poneretis :  f  ut.  protasis ;  the  apod,  is  the  compound  sen- 
tence si .  .  .  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri,  which  itself 
consists  of  a  fut.  prot.  and  apod.;  §  523  (311,  d)\  H.-B.  582,  4.  The 
tenses  depend  for  their  sequence  on  the  perf.  cepit.  —  si  .  .  .  esset,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  him  (a  common  euphemism  then  as  now).  — 
eo:  §  403'  c  (244,  d)\  B.  218,  6;  G.  401,  N.^;  H.  474,  3  (415,  iii,  N.i); 
H.-B.  423,  b. 

92  25  essetis  habituri:  indir.  quest.;  for  use  of  periphrastic  form, 
see  §  575,  a  (334,  a)\  B.  269,  3;  G.  515;  H.  649,  ii,  i  (529,  ii,  4);  H.-B. 
537»  d,  I. 

92  31  quo  minus  .  .  .  hoc  magis:  §  414,  a  (250,  r.);  B.  223;  G.  403; 
H.  479  (423);  H.-B.  424. 

92  33   (Sect.  60.)   at  enim:  see  first  note  on  sect.  51. 

93  I  exempla,  precedents ;  instituta,  established  customs.  —  non 
dicam,  etc. :  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  rhetorical  device  known  as 
praeteritio  (cf.  note  on  p.  88,  1.  13,  above). 

93  3  paruisse,  adcommodasse,  i.e.  they  disregarded  precedents  in 
great  emergencies.  —  temporum  depends  on  casus,  consiliorum  on 
rationes  (chiastic  order). 

93  5  ab  uno  imperatore :  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  (i^lmilianus), 
who  captured  Carthage  (B.C.  146)  and  Numantia  (B.C.  133).  In  his  time 
there  had  been  a  law  that  no  person  should  be  consul  twice  in  succession. 

93  9  ut  .  .  .  poneretur:  clause  of  purpose  with  visum  est  (here  a 
verb  of  decreeing). 
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93  10  C.  Mario:  Marius  was  chosen  consul  five  years  in  succession, 
to  carry  on  the  wars  here  referred  to. 

93  12  (Sect.  6i.)  The  argument  in  this  and  the  following  section 
is  a  telling  one :  "  In  the  case  of  Pompey  himself  precedent  has  often 
been  violated  with  the  full  assent  of  Catulus.  Why,  then,  should  Catu- 
lus  be  so  scrupulous  now,  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  state  are 
involved?"  For  the  several  occurrences  referred  to,  see  notes  on 
sects.  28-30,  above. 

93  15  privatum,  i.e.  not  a  magistrate. 

93  18  a  senatorio  gradu :  no  one  could  legally  enter  the  Senate  until 
after  holding  the  quaestorship,  the  minimum  age  for  which  was  thirty  at 
least,  and  regularly  thirty-six,  while  Pompey  was  at  the  time  referred 
to  (B.C.  82)  only  twenty-three. 

93  20  in  ea  provincia,  i.e.  Africa. 

93  21  fuit:  translate,  he  showed^  etc.  (in  order  to  render  the  abls.  of 
quality,  which  come  in  a  way  foreign  to  our  idiom). 

93  ^\  victorem,  victorious  (pred.  adj.). — ezercitam  deportayit:  this 
was  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a  triumph. 

93  24  equitem,  i.e.  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  having  never  held 
a  magistracy.  —  triumphare:  the  honor  of  a  triumph  was  restricted  to 
commanders  who  possessed  the  imperium  by  virtue  of  holding  a  regular 
magistracy.  Until  he  was  elected  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  70,  Pompey 
had  never  had  the  imperium  except  by  special  appointment  from  the 
Senate;  both  his  triumphs,  therefore,  B.C.  80  and  71,  were  contrary  to 
precedent. 

93  27  (Sect.  62.)  duo  consules:  Mamercus  Lepidus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  B.C.  77.  Instead  of  either  of  these  being  sent  to  Spain  as  pro- 
consul the  next  year,  against  Sertorius,  Pompey,  though  a  simple  eques^ 
was  designated  for  that  service. 

93  29  pro  consule:  when  it  was  desired  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
magistrate  after  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  his  imperium  was 
extended  (prorogatum)  by  the  Senate,  and  was  held  by  him  pro  consult 
ox  pro  praetorcy  that  is,  as  having  the  power  of  a  consul  or  praetor  while 
no  longer  actually  a  magistrate.  It  was  not  strictly  legal  to  appoint  a 
private  citizen  in  such  a  capacity;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Pompey's  case, 
this  was  done.  —  quidem,  by  the  tvay. 

93  30    non  nemo,  a  man  or  two. 

93  31  Philippus,  a  prominent  member  of  the  aristocracy  (consul, 
B.C.  91),  distinguished  for  his  wit;  a  man  of  liberal  temper,  but  a  vehe- 
ment partisan. 
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93  39  pro  COnsulibllS,  in  place  of  both  consuls. 

93  33  mittere:  for  mitto  of  the  dir.  disc.  Phitippus  seems  to  have 
put  his  bon  mot  into  the  regular  form  of  a  sentential  or  formal  expression 
of  opinion  in  the  Senate,  using  the  simple  present  tense,  with  the  quali- 
fying med sententid ;  §  467  (276,  b)\  B.  259,  2;  G.  227,  N.2;  H.  530  (467, 
iii,  6) ;  H.-B.  484. 

94  3  ut  .  .  .  fieret:  subst.  clause  of  result  after  the  analogy  of  the 
subj.  with  verbs  of  happening;  §  571,  ^  (332»/);  G.  553,  4;  H.  571,  i 
(501 ,  i).  ^-  ex  senatus  consulto :  another  irregularity,  for  the  comitia  were 
the  law-making  body  and  therefore  of  course  had  the  sole  power  of  ex- 
empting from  the  laws. -^  legibus  solutus,  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  laws^  i.e.  those  limiting  the  age  of  magistrates  {leges  annates). 

94  3  magistratum:  the  legal  age  of  a  consul  was  not  below  forty- 
three,  and  that  of  a  praetor  not  below  forty.  Pompey,  however,  was 
elected  consul  (b.c.  70)  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  which  was  the  regular 
age  for  the  quaestorship. 

94  4  itenim:  Pompey  celebrated  his  second  triumph  Dec.  31,  B.C.  71, 
and  the  next  day  entered  upon  the  consulship. 

94  5   in,  in  the  case  of 

Sects.  63-68.  The  judgment  of  the  people  should  overrule  such 
objections  (sect.  63, 1. 11-sect.  64, 1.  26).  Pompey  alone  can  retrieve 
the  Roman  reputation  in  the  East  (sect.  64, 1. 26-sect.  67).  Favor- 
able opinions  of  leading  men  (sect.  68). 

94  8  (Sect.  63.)  atque  haec,  etc.,  and  all  these  many  precedents^  so 
weighty  and  so  new^  have  been  established  in  the  case  of  this  single  man 
(Pompey),  and  have  originated^  too,  in  measures  promoted  by  Q.  Catulus 
and  the  other^  etc.  Lit.  "  all  these  many  examples  (i.e.  acts  establishing 
precedents)  have  come  upon  this  same  man  (Pompey)  [proceeding]  from 
the  [senatorial]  approval  of  Q.  Catuhis,"  etc.  The  Latin  tends  to  com- 
press two  or  more  assertions  into  a  single  clause,  where  in  English  it  is 
more  natural  to  use  separate  clauses. 

94  10  amplissimorum :  a  regular  epithet  for  dignitaries.  —  auctori- 
tate,  i.e.  since  they  were  then  prominent  members  of  the  Senate. 

94  13  comprobatam,  i.e.  the  people,  in  electing  Pompey  consul,  had 
only  followed  the  example  of  the  Senate  in  conferring  these  repeated 
honors. 

94  14  iudicium,  y^rxwa/  decision^  expressed  by  passing  the  Gabinian 
Law. 

94  16   vel,  even. 
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94  ]8  delegistis:  not  literally  correct.  The  Gabinian  Law  merely 
prescribed  that  an  ex-consttl  should  receive  this  command:  the  Senate 
selected  the  man.  In  fact,  however,  it  was  a  law  made  for  Pompey,  and 
the  Senate  would  not  have  ventured  to  appoint  anybody  else. 

94  21  (Sect.  64.)  sin:  the  protasis  extends  to  attulistis,  the  con- 
nective being  omitted.  —  plus  .  .  .  vidistis,  had  a  keener  insight  in 
affairs  of  state. 

94  2.3  aliquando:  cf.  p.  91,  1.  15,  and  note.  —  isti:  this  pron.,  since 
it  is  often  used  of  an  opponent  in  a  suit,  here  at  once  suggests  the  oppo- 
sition now  existing  between  Cicero  and  Catulus. 

94  24  auctoritati:  §  372  (230);  B.  256,  3;  G.  217;  H.  426,  i,  518,  i 
(385,1,465,  i);  H.-B.  364,  2. 

94  26  Asiatico  et  regio:  the  two  adjectives  enhance  the  impression 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  war  by  emphasizing  its  distance  and  the  dignity  of 
the  enemy. 

94  30  versari,  conduct  himself  (see  Vocab.). 

95  1  si  qui  sunt,  when  they  are  (lit.  if  there  are  any).  —  pudore  (abl. 
of  specification),  respect  for  others;  temperantia,  self-restraint. 

95  9  (Sect.  65.)  requiruntur,  are  in  demand^  i.e.  pretexts  of  war  are 
sought,  with  cities  that  we  hardly  know  of;  inferatur,  may  be  fastened. 

95  11  (Sect.  66.)  With  Cicero's  account  of  the  depredations  of  the 
provincial  governors,  cf.  Sheridan's  celebrated  description  in  his  Speech 
in  Summing  up  the  Evidence  on  the  Second  Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings:  "  Should  a  stranger  survey  the  land  formerly  Sujah  Dowlah's, 
and  seek  the  cause  of  the  calamity — should  he  ask  what  monstrous 
madness  had  ravaged  thus,  what  widespread  war,  what  desolating  for- 
eign foe,  what  disputed  succession,  what  religious  zeal,  what  fabled  mon- 
ster, had  stalked  abroad,  and,  with  malice  and  mortal  enmity  to  man, 
had  withered,  with  the  gripe  of  death,  every  growth  of  nature  and 
humanity,  all  the  means  of  delight,  and  each  original,  simple  principle 
of  bare  existence,  —  the  answer  will  be  (if  any  answer  dare  be  given): 
'  No,  alas !  not  one  of  these  things,  —  no  desolating  foreign  foe,  no  dis- 
puted succession,  no  religious  superserviceable  zeal!  This  damp  of 
death  is  the  mere  effusion  of  British  amity:  we  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  their  support,  we  writhe  under  the  gripe  of  their  pestiferous  alli- 
ance ! '"  —  libenter,  etc.,  /  should  be  glad  to  argue  this  face  to  face^  etc. ; 
§  521,  a  (310,  a) ;  B.  305,  I ;  G.  600,  i ;  H.  575,  9  (507,  N.^) ;  H.-B.  578,  6. 

95  15  hostium  simulatione,  under  a  pretence  of  [the  existence  of] 
enemies:  notice  the  chiastic  order. 

95  17  animos  ac  spiritus,  pride  and  insolence. 
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95  19  conlatis  signis,  i.e.  an  actual  warfare. 

95  20   nisi  erit  idem,  unless  he  shall  also  be  one. 

95  24  idoneus  qui .  .  .  mittatur:  see  note  on  impetret,  p.  91, 1.  21. 

95  25  (Sect.  67.)  pacatam,  etc. :  in  the  forcible  extension  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  province  was  spoken  of  as  pacata  when  actual  resist- 
ance had  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  conquered.  —  quae  .  .  .  sit,  subj.  of 
characteristic;  for  tense,  see  §485,  ^  (287,^);  B.  268,7;  G.  513;  H.550 
(495,  vi);  cf.  H.-B.  481. 

95  29  praetores,  i.e.  proprcetors :  for,  after  the  time  of  Sulla,  the 
praetors  regularly  remained  at  Rome  during  th^ir  term  of  office. 

95  30  publica,  i.e.  that  allowed  them  for  the  support  of  their  fleets 
and  armies. 

95  33   iacturis,  expenses^  in  securing  their  election. 

95  34  COndicionibus,  corrupt  bargains^  with  creditors,  etc. 

96  1  quasi .  .  .  non  .  .  .  videamus:  §  524  (312);  B.  307,  2;  G.  602; 
H.  584  and  2  (513,  ii,  and  N.i) ;  H.-B.  504,  3. 

96  3  (Sect.  68.)  dubitare  quin,  hesitate.  The  usual  construction  in 
this  sense  would  be  with  the  infin. ;  §  558,  ^,  N.'^  (332,^,  N.2);  B.  298,  b\ 
G.  555»  ^^'^  H.  596,  I  (505,  i);  cf.  H.-B.  502,  3,  b,  586. 

96  7  auctoritatibus,  i.e.  the  opinions  of  influential  men  (cf.  auctor 
in  the  next  line). 

96  8  est  vobis  auctor,  you  have  as  authority.  P.  Servilius  (Vatia 
Isauricus)  was  one  of  the  most  reputable  men  of  the  time.  He  held  the 
proconsulship  of  Cilicia,  B.C.  78-75,  in  which  he  gained  great  successes 
over  the  pirates.  It  was  probably  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  region 
and  the  kind  of  warfare,  that  led  him  to  support  this  vigorous  measure. 

96  11  debeat:  for  tense,  see  §  485,  a  (287,  d)\  cf.  B.  268,  i;  H.-B. 
481.  —  Curio :  see  note  on  Impeachment  of  Verres,  sect.  18,  p.  34,  1.  29. 

96  13  Lentulus:  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus,  cos.  B.C.  72;  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Lentulus  Sura,  cos.  B.C.  71,  the  accomplice  of 
Catiline. 

96  15  Cassius :  for  the  character  of  this  family,  see  note  on  Verr.  i, 
sect.  30,  p.  39,  1.  3. 

V.    Peroratio  (§§  69-71) 

Sects.  69-71.  Manillas  is  encouraged  to  stand  firm.  Cicero  pro- 
tests that  his  own  advocacy  of  the  law  is  disinterested  and  patriotic. 

96  21  (Sect.  69.)  auctore  populo  Romano :  the  Roman  people  has 
already  shown  its  opinion  of  Pompey  by  passing  the  Gabinian  Law; 
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hence  Manilius  has  the  auctoriUis  of  the  wh6le  people  behind  him,  as 
opposed  to  the  auctoritas  of  a  few  aristocrats  like  Hortensius  and 
Catulus  (cf.  sect.  63). 

96  22  neve,  and  not. 

96  25  iterum :  alluding  to  the  former  unanimity  of  the  people  in 
passing  the  Gabinian  Law. 

96  27  de  re  .  .  .  facilitate,  the  cause  itself^  or  the  power  of  carrying 
it  through.  —  dubitemus:  §535,  a  (320,  a)\  B.  283,  2;  G.  631,  r.^; 
H.  591,  I  (503,  i) ;  cf.  H.-B.  513,  2. 

96  29  potestate  praetoria,  official  influence  as  praetor ;  more  official 
than  auctoritate. 

97  1    defero,  put  at  your  service. 

97  2  (Sect.  70.)  templo*  i.e.  the  rostra.  The  term  templum  was 
applied  to  any  place  consecrated  by  regular  auspices  (augurato).  As 
the  public  assembly  was  held  auguratOy  the  place  of  holding  it  was  a 
consecrated  one. 

97  3   ad  rem  publicam  adeunt,  are  engaged  in  public  affairs. 

97  4  neque  quo,  nor  because ;  §540,  n.s  (321,  R.) ;  B.  286,  i,  b\  G. 
541,  R.2;  H.  588,  ii,  2  (516,  ii,  2) ;  H.-B.  535,  2,  b. 

97  7  honoribus :  the  term  honor  is  regularly  applied  to  honors  con- 
ferred by  the  people,  i.e.  public  offices.  These  he  proposes  to  earn,  not 
by  the  arts  of  a  politician,  but  by  fidelity  in  his  profession  as  an  advo- 
cate. —  pericula  relates  to  the  simultates  in  the  next  section.  It  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  espouse  this  democratic  measure  so  earnestly 
without  incurring  coolness,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  —  ut, 
so  far  as  a  man,  etc.  (Cf.  our  "humanly  speaking,"  "the  Lord  will- 
ing," and  the  like.) 

97  9  ab  uno,  i.e.  he  expects  no  reward  in  the  way  of  public  office 
from  Pompey's  influence.  —  ex  hoc  loco,  i.e.  by  political  activity 
(cf.  sect.  i). 

97  12  (Skct.  71.)  mihi:  §375  (232,  a)\  B.  189,  2;  G.  354;  H.  431 
(388,1);  H.-B.  373,  2. 

97  13  tantum  .  .  .  abest  ut  .  .  .  videar,  /  am  so  far  from  seeming: 
§57i»^  (ZZ^^  d)\  G.  552,  R.i;  H.  570,2  (502,3);  cf.  H.-B.  521,  3,  a, 
footnote  2,  (3). 

97  16   hoc  honore,  i.e.  the  praetorship. 

97  20  oportere,  lam  bound:  me  (1. 16)  is  subject  of  praeferre,  and  me 
praeferre  depends  on  oportere. 
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FIRST  ORATION  AGAINST  CATILINE 

ARGUMENT 

Chap.  i.  Propositio.  Catiline's  effrontery  in  appearing  in  the  Senate 
when  his  guilt  is  known.  —  2.  Weakness  of  the  consuls  in  allowing  him 
to  live.  Contrast  with  former  magistrates  in  the  cases  of  Gracchus, 
Satuminus,  and  Servilius.  The  situation  calls  for  action :  reasons  for 
the  delay.  —  3,  4.  The  consul  fully  informec^:  latest  acts  of  the  con- 
spirators. —  Hortatio.  5.  Catiline  is  exhorted  to  go  out  and  join  his  con- 
federates.—  6,  7.  Life  in  the  city  should  be  intolerable  to  him:  he  is 
feared  and  hated  by  all  good  citizens :  his  native  city  begs  him  to 
begone.  —  8.  He  has  offered  to  go  into  custody :  all  good  men  urgent 
for  his  departure :  the  Senate  shows  by  its  silence  approval  of  Cicero's 
words.  —  9,  10.  The  consul  urges  him  to  depart:  but  he  will  go  out 
only  as  a  public  enemy.  —  Peroratio.  11,  12.  The  consul  may  be  charged 
with  remissness:  but  he  has  been  biding  his  time.  — 13.  For  halfway 
measures  would  have  been  of  no  avail:  Catiline's  death  would  not 
have  freed  the  state  from  his  confederates.  Let  Catiline  depart. 
Appeal  to  Jupiter  to  save  Rome. 

1.   Propositio  (Chaps.  I-IV) 

Chaps.  1, 11.  Effrontery  of  Catiline  in  appearing  in  the  Senate. 
Weakness  of  the  consuls  in  allowing  him  to  live  contrasted  with 
the  vigorous  action  of  former  times  in  less  flagrant  cases.  Reasons 
for  the  delay. 

Page  99.  Lines.  (Sect,  i.)  etiam  (et  iam),  j-////.  —  eludet,  ^fl^^, 
i.e.  his  mad  conduct  makes  fools  of  the  Roman  people,  as  it  were,  by 
continuing  to  escape  the  just  punishment  that  would  suppress  it. — 
quern  ad  finem :  almost  equivalent  to  quamdiu,  but  implying  some 
shock  or  crisis  (finem)  which  must  follow. 

99  3  sese  iactabit,  insolently  display  itself  —  nihil  (adv.  ace),  not 
at  all. 

99  4  Palati :  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  city,  commanding 
the  Forum,  and  so  most  likely  to  be  seized  by  the  conspirators.  The 
Palatitim,  an  isolated  hill,  of  a  rudely  quadrangular  shape,  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  city  of  Rome,  from  which  the  city  spread  gradually 
over  the  other  hills.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  the  Palatine 
became  the  fashionable  place  for  residences.     Here  was  Cicero's  Vvows^ 
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as  well  as  Catiline's.  It  was  because  of  its  nearness  to  his  house,  as 
well  as  because  of  the  strength  of  its  position,  that  Cicero  selected  this 
temple  for^the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion.  Under  the 
Empire  the  Palatine  became  the  seat  of  the  imperial  residence,  and  its 
name,  palace^  has  passed  in  this  sense  into  most  modem  languages. 

99  5  bonorum :  the  Senate  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  equiUs 
and  other  citizens  (see  sect.  21,  below). 

100  1  locus :  the  Senate  was  assembled,  not,  as  usual,  in  the  Curia 
Ilostilia^  but  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  brow  of  the  Palatine  Hill  and  faced  the  Sacred 
Way.  The  ruins  of  this  temple  were  discovered  some  years  ago  (see 
view  in  text).  —  horum  (with  a  gesture),  i.e.  the  Senators  present. — 
OXSij features ;  voltus,  expression:  the  phrase  is  a  sort  of  hendiadys, 
almost  equivalent  to  expression  0/ their  features;  §  640  (385) ;  B.  374, 4; 
G.  698;  H.  751,  3,  N.i  (636,  iii,  2);  H.-B.  631,  5. 

100  2  patere :  note  the  emphatic  position.  —  non :  observe  the 
abruptness  and  force  given  by  omitting  the  interrog.  particle  -ne. — 
constrictam  .  .  .  teneri,  is  held  fast  bound;  §497,  b  (292,  c)\  cf.  B. 
337,  6;  G.  238;  II.  431,  I  (388,  I,  N.);  H.-B.  605,  5. 

100  4  prozima,  superiore :  for  what  was  done  on  the  night  of 
Nov.  6,  see  sect.  4 ;  as  to  proxima,  last  nighty  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  general  assertions. 

100  7  (S  ECT.  2.)  0  tempora,  etc.,  what  a  time  I  what  a  state  of  things  I 
(mores  =  customs  of  the  time.) 

100  8  immo,  nay  more :  immo  here  negatives  not  the  fact  of  the 
preceding  statement  (vivit),  but  only  its  form  as  not  being  strong 
enough;  nay  is  similarly  used  in  Knglish,  as  in  Midsummer-Night's 
Dreamy  iii,  2,  313 :  "  To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too." 

100  11  videmur,  etc.  =  think  we  do  enough  for  (i.e.  fulfil  our  duty  to 
the  state).  —  si  .  .  .  vitemus  :  in  the  dir.  form,  satis  facimus  si  vitamus. 

100  12  ad  mortem :  the  consuls  originally  possessed  full  powers  of 
judgment  in  criminal  cases,  including  punishment  by  death.  The.se 
highest  powers  of  the  imperiittn  were  suspended  within  the  city  by  laws 
which  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  (note,  p.  no,  1.  16),  but 
the  Senate  could  revive  them  in  cases  of  danger  by  the  formula  Videant 
consules  ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti  capiat^  —  a  proceeding  analogous 
to  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  This  action  the  Senate  had  taken 
Oct.  21,  nearly  three  weeks  before. 

100  13  oportebat:  apod,  of  an  implied  cond.;  §522,  a  (311,  r); 
B.  304,  3,  a;  G.  254,  R.i;  H.  583  (511,  i,  N.8) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a\  the 
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imperf.  is  used  with  iam  pridem,  where  in  English  we  might  expect  the 
pluperf. ;  §471,  b  (277,  b)\  B.  260,  4;  G.  234;  H.  535  (469,  2);  H.-B. 
485 ;  oportebat  alone  would  mean  "  you  ought  [now]  to  be  [but  are 
not]  " ;  with  iam  pridem  it  means  "  you  ought  to  have  been  long  ago 
and  still  ought  to  be." 

100  14  iam  diu:  words  in  brackets  are  thought  to  be  spurious 
insertions  in  the  text. 

100  14  (Sect.  3.)  an  vero  properly  belongs  both  to  interfecit  and 
perferemus ;  in  English  we  should  connect  the  two  clauses  by  and.  On 
the  force  of  an^  see  §  335,  ^(211,^);  B.  162,  4,  a  ;  G.  457,  i ;  H.  380,  3 
(353,  N.*);  H.-B.  236.  —  vir  amplissimus,  pontifez  maximus:  observe 
how  these  words  strengthen  the  force  of  the  example. 

100  15  Ti.  Gracchum :  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  young  man 
of  high  rank  and  great  purity  of  character,  attempted  to  carry  through 
some  important  reforms,  particularly  touching  the  tenure  of  the  public 
lands,  B.C.  1 33.  Requiring  more  time  to  make  his  legislation  effective,  he 
attempted  illegally  to  secure  his  own  re-election  as  tribune,  when  he  was 
attacked  and  killed  by  a  mob  of  Senators  headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 

100  16  privatus :  at  the  time  referred  to,  Nasica  was  only  a  private 
citizen  of  consular  rank.  He  afterwards  went  into  exile,  and  was  made 
PontLfex  Maximus  in  his  absence.  The  word  privatus  is  rhetorically 
opposed  to  nos  consules. 

100  18  ilia,  that  case^  plural  for  singular  as  referring  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

100  19  Ahala :  the  magister  equitum  of  the  famous  Cincinnatus ;  he 
killed  without  legal  process  the  eques  Maelius,  on  suspicion  that  the 
latter  was  aiming  at  royal  power  (B.C.  439) ;  see  Fig.  26.  —  novis  rebus 
(the  classic  expression  for  a 
violent  change  of  government),  " 

revolution  :  dat.  after  studentem. 

100  20  fuit  (emph^t.),  there 
was^  etc.,  implying  that  it  is  so 
no  longer;  §  598,  d  (344,  d,  3). 
Cf.  fuit  Ilium,  i*:neid,  ii.  325.  ^om  of  Brutus  and  Ahala 

100  22   habemus   (emphat.), 
i.e.  it  is  not  that  we  lack,  etc.  —  senatus  consultum :  i.e.  the  decree 
conferring  dictatorial  power  on  the  consuls  (see  note  on  sect.  2,  1.  12, 
above),  ut  videant  consules^  etc. 

100  23  vehemens,  severe^  as  regards  Catiline ;  grave,  carrying 
weighty  and  so  justifying  the  consuls  in  any  extreme  measures.  —  non 
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deest,  etc.,  it  is  not  that  the  state  lacks  wise  counsels^  etc.,  but  that  the 
consuls  are  remiss  in  executing  them. 

100  26  (Sect.  4.)  decrevit :  translate,  to  preserve  the  emphasis, 
there  was  once  a  decree^  etc.  —  ut  .  .  .  videret,  subst.  clause  of  purp., 
obj.  of  decrevit:  §  563  (331);  B.  295,  4;  G.  546;  H.  564,  i  (498); 
H.-B.  502,  3,  a.  —  Opimius:  Lucius  Opimius  was  consul  B.c.  121,  when 
Caius  Gracchus,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  attempting  to 
carry  through  a  series  of  measures  far  more  revolutionary  than  those 
of  his  brother.  The  Senate  took  alarm,  and  intrusted  the  consul  with 
absolute  power.  In  the  tumult  that  ensued,  some  3000  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives,  including  Gracchus  and  his  leading  associate,  Fulvius. 

100  27  ne  .  .  .  caperet,  obj.  of  videret. 

100  28  interfectus  est  (emphat.),  i.e.  in  that  case  death  was 
promptly  inflicted. 

100  29  patre :  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  his  day. — avo :  Scipio  Af  ricanus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 

101  I  Mario  (dat.  after  permissa) :  this  was  in  Marius*  sixth  con- 
sulship (h.c.  100).  He  was  secretly  in  league  with  the  revolutionists, 
—  Satuminus  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  corrupt  demagogues,  unworthy 
imitators  of  the  noble  Gracchi.  When  it  came  to  the  point,  however, 
the  courage  of  Marius  failed  him :  he  deserted  his  accomplices,  and 
joined  the  Senate  in  crushing  the  revolt. 

101  3  rei  publicae :  poss.  gen.,  the  punishment  being  looked  on  as 
something  belonging  to  the  party  avenged,  and  exacted  from  the  other 
party  as  a  payment  due. 

101  4  remorata  est  (governing  Saturninum,  etc.),  keep  Saturninus 
and  Servilius  waitings  i.e.  did  they  have  to  wait  one  day,,  etc.  }  —  vicesi- 
mum:  strictly  speaking,  it  was  now  (Nov.  6)  the  19th  day  by  Roman 
reckoning  from  Oct.  21;  cf.  §  424,  ^  (259,  c)\  G.  336,  R.^  —  patimur: 
for  tense,  see  §  466  (276,  a);  B.  259,  4;  G.  230;  H.  532,  2  (467,  2); 
II.-B.  485. 

101  5  horum,  i.e.  the  Senate. 

101  6  huiusce  modi,  i.e.  like  those  just  mentioned;  §  146,  a,  n-^ 
(toi,  footnote);  B.  87,  footnote  2 ;  G.  104,  i,  N.^;  H.  178,  3  (186,  1); 
H.-B.  138,  2,  c.  — tabulis :  brazen  tablets,  on  which  the  laws,  etc.,  were 
inscribed.  The  edict  is  said  to  be  shut  up  in  them  (until  put  in  force), 
like  a  sword  hidden  in  its  scabbard. 

101  8  interfectum  esse:  §  486,  b  and  n.  (288,  ^) ;  B.  270,  2,  a\  G. 
280,  2 ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  tf,  footnote  '^.  —  convenit,  perf. :  §  522,  a  (31 1,  r) ; 
B.  304,  3,  a;  G.  254,  R.i;  H.  583  (51 1,  T,  N.*) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a. 
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101  9  ad  deponendam,  etc. :  §  506  (300) ;  B.  338,  3 ;  G.  432 ;  H. 
628,  623  (542,  ui,  544,  i) ;  H.-B.  384,  3,  a, 

101  10  cupio  (emphat.),  /  am  anxious :  a  concession,  opposed  by 
sed,  below.  —  me  esse:  §  563,  b^  i  (331,  b^  n.)  ;  B.  331,  iv,  a\  G.  532, 
R.« ;  H.  614  (535,  U) ;  H.-B.  586,  b. 

101  11    dissolutum,  arbitrary, 

101  12  ipse :  Latin  in  such  cases  emphasizes  the  subject ;  English,  the 
object;  §298,/ (195,/);  B.  249,  2;  G.  311,2;  H.  509,  i  (452,  i);  H.-B.  268. 
—  inertiae :  §  352  (220) ;  B.  228,  2 ;  G.  378 ;  H.  456  (409,  ii) ;  H.-B.  342. 

101  13  (Sect.  5.)  castra  sunt,  etc. :  an  enumeration  of  the  circum- 
stances which  make  a  mild  policy  no  longer  possible. 

101  14  faucibus,  narrow  pass,  leading  north  from  Etruria,  through 
the  Apennines.  —  conlocata :  §  495  ^291^^^  B.  337,  2 ;  G.  250,  R.* ; 
H.  538,  4  (471,  6,  N.i) ;  H.-B.  320,  iii,  248. 

101  18   iam,  at  once, 

101 19  erit  verendum,  etc.,  I  shall  have  to  fear,  I  suppose  (ironical), 
that  all  good  citizens  will  fail  to  say  (lit.  will  not  say)  that  I  have  acted 
too  late  rather  than  that  anybody  will  say  that  I  have  acted  too  cruelly, 
Le.  I  shall  have  to  fear  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  cruelty  rather  than 

slackness.  —  ne  non  .  .  .  dicat :  §  564  {^^ZiZi)  ^'  ^9^'  ^'  ^  ♦  G.  550,  2; 
H.  567,  2  (498,  iii,  N.2) ;  H.-B.  502,  4. — IBbni  (sc.  dicant) :  here,  as 
usual,  the  well-intentioned,  i.e.  those  who  held  the  speaker's  views. 

101  21  ego:  opposed  to  omnes  boni  (1.  19,  above).  —  factum  esse: 
§  486,  b  and  n/^88,  d])-,  B.  270,  2,  a;  G.  280,  R.2 ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a, 
footnote  *.  —  OpOrtuit:  §  522,  a^i^^Ti,^^  B.  304,  3,  a;  G.  597,  r.^,  a; 
H.  583  (5"»  h  N.8) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  ii.^ 

CliapB.  m,  rV.  The  consul  is  fully  informed.  Latest  acts  of 
the  conspirators. 

101  22  denique,  Le.  then,  and  not  before. 

101  23  iam,  at  length, 

101  24  fateatur :  for  mood,  see  §  537,  2((3i9,  zp,  B.  284,  2 ;  G.  631,  i ; 
H.  589,  ii,  591  (500,  i) ;  H.-B.  521,  i. 

101  26   (Sect.  6.)  ita  ut  y\yv&,just  as  you  are  [now]  living. 

101  27    ne  .  .  .  pOSSis:  purpngft  ^n,qf  rpRiilt) 

101  28  etiam,  besides  the  forces  on  guard. 

101  29  speculabuntur :  probably  referring  to  the  spies  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  government,  who  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  conspiracy. 

102  1  quid,  etc.,  what  is  there  for  you  to  wait  for  more?  —  quod 
.  ,  .  exspectes:  rel.  clause  of  purpose. 
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102  4  inlustrantur,  opposed  to  obscurare ;  emmpunt,  to  continere. 

102  7  recognoscas,   review^  with    licet»   ut   omitted :     see    §  565 
C?^Ti77r3>  B.  295,  8;  G.  553,  R.1;   Hr564,  ii,  i  (502,  i);  cf.  H.-B. 
502,  3,  footnote  2. 

102  8  (Sect.  7.)  dicere :  for  tense,  see  §  584,  a  and  Ni^i6  a,  NJp 
G.  281,  2,  N. ;  n.  618,  2  (537,  i) ;  H.-B.  593,  b. 

102  9   futurus  asset:  subord.  clause  inji^hLdisc^ 

102  1 1    num,  etc.,  was  I  mistaken  iuy  etc.  (lit.  did  the  fact  escape  me). 

102  13   idem  (nom.)  has  the  force  of  also. 

102  14  optimatium,  i.e.  of  the  Senatorial  party.  —  in  ante  diem: 
§  424,  A'^2^9/^I>  B.  37^  6;  G.  p.  491 ;  H.  754,  3  (642,4);  H.-B.  668. 

102  iG  sui  conservandi .  .  .  causa:  §  504,  by  ^ Q2g8j^tf,  cSk  B.  339, 
5»  338,  I,  c\  G.  428,  R.i  and  R.2;  H.  626,  3  (542,  N.i);  H.-B.  614.  This 
passage  is  neatly  turned  so  as  to  save  their  self-respect  by  attributing 
their  flight  to  that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

102  J  9  cum  .  .  .  dicebas:  we  should  expect  diceres;  the  imperf. 
indie,    is   probably   an    archaic    survival;    cf.    §  471,   e   and  ^.    (JttT 
c  and  N.). 

102  20  tamen :  opposed  to  discessu  ("  though  the  rest  were  gone, 
yet,"  etc.). 

102  21  (Sect.  8.)  Praeneste  (Palestrina)^  an  important  town  of 
Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  in  a  very  commanding  situa- 
tion. Its  possession  would  have  given  Catiline  a  valuable  militar}' 
post.  Praineste  had  been  a  chief  stronghold  of  the  Marian  party  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  Sulla  had  punished  it  by  establishing  a  military 
colony  there  (hence  coloniam). 

102  23  sensistine,  did  you  not  find  ?  -ne  here  =  nonne :  §  332,  c 
and  N.  (21O;  d  SindJa^';  G.  454,  n.^;  H.-B.  231,  i,  n.^. 

102  24  praesidiis,  t/te  garrison  manning  the  walls  ;  custodiis,  sen- 
tinels at  the  gates;  vigiliis,  watchmen  (i.e.  night-guard).  —  agis,  etc.: 
notice  the  climax. 

102  27  noctem  illam  superiorem,  that  nighty  —  night  before  lasty  i.e. 
Nov.  6 ;  priore  (1.  29,  below)  refers  to  the  same  night. 

102  29  quam  te:  §581,  n.2  (336;  «,   i,J^;  H.  643,  i  (524,1,1); 
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102  30  inter  falcarios,  i.e.  to  the  street  of  the  scythe-makers.  — 
non  agam  obscure,  i.e.  I  will  speak  out  and  be  more  definite.  —  in 
domum:  §  428,  k  (25S,  A  n.i);  G.  337,  r.S;  H.-B.  454,  3. 

103  I  eodem,  at  the  same  place  (lit.  to  the  same  place^  according  to 
the  Latin  idiom). 
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103  4  (Sect.  9.)  gentium:  §346,  a,  4^16,  aT^;  B.  201,  2;  G. 
372,  N.8;  H.  443  (397,  4) ;  H.-B.  346. 

103  5  quam  rem  republicam,  what  sort  of  state  ? 

103  6  hie,  hie,  here^  right  here.  —  patres  [<?/]  conscripti :  the  formal 
designation  of  the  Senators ;  patres  were  the  patrician  members  of  the 
Senate,  conscripti  were  the  plebeians  enrolled  in  that  originally  patri- 
cian body.  The  conjunction  is  regularly  omitted  (as  often  in  such 
combinations).  Observe  that  the  stock  EngUsh  translation  conscript 
fathers  is  inexact. 

103  8  qui:  the  antecedent  is  the  understood  subject  of  sunt. — 
atque  adeo,  and  in  fact.  

103  9  cogitent:  §  535,  (fV^o7a^\  B.  283,  2;  G.  631,  2;  H.  591,  i 
(503,  i);  H.-B.  521,  I. 

103  11  oportebat:  see  sect.  2  and  note.  —  voce  volnero:  the  allit- 
eration is  intentional  and  may  easily  be  imitated  in  English,  —  wound 
with  a  word.  —  igitur  (resumptive),  then  (i.e.  as  I  said). 

103  J3  quemque,  each  (of  the  conspirators).  —  placeret,  indir.  quesj 

103  14  relinqueres,  educeres,  HpIiH  ^nhj  ip  ^i^  ii^Hir.  (jnfisf  -  §  575,^ 
r(y4^^La  B.  302 ;  G.  265 ;  H.  559,  4  (484,  v) ;  H.-B.  503. 

103  16  morae:  partitive  gen.  —  viverem:  subj.  in  subord.  clause  in 
indir.  disc. 

103  17  equites :  these  were  C.  Cornelius  and  L.  Vargunteius. 

103  19  (Sect.  10.)  omnia  .  .  .  comperi:  Cicero's  contemporaries 
made  sport  of  him  for  using  this  phrase  so  often  in  the  case  of  the 
conspirators. 

103  22  salutatum :  supine ;  §  509  ^602})  B.  340,  i ;  G.  435  ;  H.  633 
(546)  ;  H.-B.  618.  All  prominent  citizens  were  accustomed  to  hold 
a  kind  of  morning  reception  (cf.  "the  king's  levee'*'')  to  which  their 
friends  and  dependents  came  to  bid  them  good  morning  and  to 
escort  them  to  the  Forum.  —  cjuq.  .  .  .  yenissent :  best  translated  by 
when^  etc. 

103  23   id  temporis,  at  that  very  time:  §§  346,  «,  3,  397,  a  (216,  a,  3, 
liOD^B.  201,  2,  185,  2;  G.  336,  N.2,  369;  H.  416,  2,  442  (378,  X 
397,  3) ;  H.-B.  346,  388,  b. 

103  24  praedixeram :  Cicero  had  thus  put  on  record,  as  it  were,  the 
fact^at  he  was  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  conspiracy. 

103  27  desiderant,  have  been  wanting:  §  466  (276,  a);  B.  259,  4;  G 
230;  H.  532,  2  (467,  2);  H.-B.  485. 

103  28  si  minus  (sc.  omnes),  if  not. 
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II.   HoRTATio  (Chaps.  V-X) 

Chaps.  V-VII.  Why  does  not  Catiline  leave  the  city?  Life 
there  should  be  intolerable  to  him.  He  is  feared  and  hated  by  all 
good  citizens.    His  native  city  begs  him  to  be  gone. 

103  30  mums,  i.e.  city  wall  (cf.  parietibus,  walls  of  a  house ^  sect. 
6).  —  intersit :  §  528({^i^  B.  310,  ii;  G.  573;  H.  587  (513,  i);  H.-B. 

529- 

103  31   non  feram,  etc. :  the  same  idea  is  repeated  for  emphasis,  but, 

for  variety,  different  words  are  used. 

103  32  (Sect,  ii.)  atque,  and  particularly.  —  hulc,  i.e.  in  whose 
temple  we  are  met. 

104  1  Statori  (sto) :  the  one  who  causes  to  stand  firm.  The  temple 
to  Jupiter  Stator  was  vowed  by  Romulus  when  his  troops  were  giving 
way,  and  built  upon  the  spot  where  their  flight  was  stayed.  The  remains 
of  this  temple  have  been  recently  discovered  on  the  Palatine,  near  the 
Arch  of  Titus. 

104  3  in  uno  homine,  by  one  man  (Catiline) ;  lit.  in  the  case  of  one 
man. 

104  7  proximis:  the  consular  election  was  usually  held  in  July;  but 
in  this  year,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  things,  it  did  not 
take  place  until  Oct.  28.  —  in  Campo:  the  comitia  centuriata^  in  which 
the  higher  magistrates  were  elected,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
or  military  parade-ground,  north  of  the  city.  This  is  the  space  covered 
by  the  main  part  of  modem  Rome. 

104  8  competitores :  Catiline's  successful  competitors  were  D.  Sila- 
nus  and  L.  Murena. 

104  9  copiis,  i.e.  persons  in  the  employ  of  his  friends,  —  slaves  and 
hired  retainers.  —  nuUo  .  .  .  concitato,  without  exciting  (a  very  common 
way  of  expressing  this  idiom  in  Latin). 

104  11   videbam,  I  satu  all  ^Z^;/^  (observe  the  force  of  the  imperf.). 

104  12   (Sect.  12.)   nunc  iam,  now  at  length. 

104  16  huius  imperi,  i.e.  that  which  I  now  possess:  namely,  that 
conferred  upon  the  consuls  by  the  special  decree  of  the  Senate  dent 
operam,  etc.  (see  note  on  p.  100,  1.  12).  Without  this  decree  they  pos- 
sessed imperium^  it  is  true,  but  it  was  limited  (in  the  city)  by  special 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

104  20  tu :  opposed  to  comitum. 

104  22  sentina  rei  publicae,  political  rabble  ;  or,  keeping  the  origi- 
nal figure,  we  might  say,  bilge-water  of  the  ship  of  state. 
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104  34  (Sect.  13.)  faciebas,  were  on  the  point  of  doing:  §  471,  ^ 
(277,  c)\  B.  260,  3;  G.  233;  H.  534,  2  (469,  i);  H.-B.  484. 

104  25  hostem,  a  public  tnemy^  whom  the  consul  would  have  the 
right  to  expel  from  the  city.  —  non  iubeo :  Cicero  avoids  the  appearance 
of  ordering  a  citizen  to  go  into  exile,  since  that  was  something  which 
the  consul  had  no  right  to  do. 

104  27  iam,  longer. 

104  29  metuat:  cf.  note  on  cogitent,  p.  103, 1.  9. 

104  30  privatarum  rerum,  in  private  life,  i.e.  intercourse  with  others 
out  of  the  family  (distinguished  from  domesticae,  above). 

105  1  quern  .  .  .  inretisses,  i.e.  after  entangling,  etc.  (subj.  of  char- 
acteristic).—  ferrum  .  .  .  facem,  i.e.  arm  him  for  acts  of  violence,  or 
inflame  him  to  deeds  of  lust. 

105  3   (Sect.  14.)   fi^vi  yet^,  and  say  ! 

105  4  novis  nuptiis,  etc. :  this  crime  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
writer,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  orator's  exaggerations. 

105  5  alio  .  .  .  scelere:  Sallust  mentions,  as  a  matter  of  common 
belief,  that  Catiline  killed  his  own  son,  in  order  to  gratify  his  new  wife 
Aurelia  Orestilla,  **a  woman  praised  for  nothing  but  beauty." 

105  8  ruinas:  this  charge  was  undoubtedly  correct.  The  conspir- 
acy was  mainly  composed  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who  hoped  to 
better  themselves  in  the  general  scramble  of  a  revolution. 

105  9  Idibus :  the  Calends  and  Ides  —  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
the  month — were  the  usual  times  for  the  payment  of  debts.  Catiline's 
failure  in  his  consular  canvass  had  probably  stirred  up  his  creditors  to 
push  him  for  payment. 

105  14   (Sect.  15.)   cum:  causal,  but  best  translated  by  when. 

105  15  pridie  Kalendas  lanuarias,  etc.:  Dec.  31,  b.c. 66.  The  act 
here  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  a  rising  that  had 
been  planned  by  Catiline  for  the  next  day,  Jan.  i,  b.c.  65.  On  this  day 
the  consuls  Cotta  and  Torquatus  entered  upon  their  office,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  Catiline  to  take  advantage  of  their  inauguration  to 
murder  them  and  seize  the  government.  The  plot  got  whispered  about, 
and  its  execution  was  put  off  to  Feb.  5,  when  it  failed  again  through 
Catiline's  precipitancy  in  giving  the  word. 

105  16   cum  telo  (a  technical  expression),  weapon  in  hand. 

105  17  manum:  a  band  (of  assassins).  —  interficiendorum  causa: 
§  504,  b  (298,  c) ;  cf.  B.  338,  \,  c\  G.  428,  R.^;  H.-B.  612,  i. 

105  18  mentem  aliquam,  some  change  of  mind. 

105  20   aut  .  .  .  aut,  etc.,  either  obscure  or  fetv. 
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105  21  non  multa,  etc.,  i.e.  they  were  too  well  known  to  need  reca- 
pitulation, and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  it.  —  wmxcAA^di^  which  you 
have  perpetrated. 

105  23  petitiones,  thrusts :  the  word  regularly  used  for  the  attack  of 
a  gladiator.  Cicero  uses  this  and  similar  terms  as  an  affront  to  Cati- 
line.—  ita  coniectas,  etc.,  so  aimed  that  they  seemed  impossible  to  he 
shunned.     The  l^atin  has  no  adj.  for  "impossible." 

105  24  corpore,  i.e.  dodging  with  the  body  (a  common  colloquialism, 
—  hence  ut  aiunt). 

105  26  (Sect.  i6.)  tibi  (dative  of  reference),  etc.,  wrested  from  your 
hands :  §  377  (235,  a) ;  B.  188,  i) ;  G.  350,  i ;  H.  425,  4,  N.  (384,  4,  N.«); 
H.-B.  368. 

105  28  quae  quidem,  etc.,  /  hnow  not  by  what  rights  it  has  been  con- 
secrated and  set  apart,  that  you  thinks  etc.  (as  if  Catiline  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  use  this  dagger  on  nobody  lower  than  a  consul). 

105  31  nunc  vero,  but  now  (indicating  a  marked  transition).  —  vita, 
i.e.  that  you  should  desire  to  prolong  it  (cf.  sect.  15). 

106  1   quae  nulla,  nothing  of  which:  §  346,  ^  (216,  ^);  B.  201,  1,  ^; 

G.  370,  R.2;    H.-B.  346,  C. 

106  3  necessariis:  this  word  is  used  of  any  close  relation,  as  that 
of  kinsman,  client,  guest,  comrade,  member  of  the  same  order,  etc.  (see 
note  on  necessitudinem,  Verr.  i,  sect.  11,  p.  32,  1.  3). 

106  5   quid  quod,  what  of  this,  —  that,  etc. 

106  6  subsellia :  undoubtedly  wooden  benches  brought  in  for  the 
occasion. 

106  7  consulares :  these  voted  as  a  class,  and  probably  sat  together. 
Catiline,  as  a  praetorius,  no  doubt  sat  in  their  neighborhood. 

106  10  ferendum  [esse]  is  the  pred.  of  the  clause  quod  .  .  .  reli- 
querunt. 

106  10   (Sect.  17.)   servi:  emphatic,  and  hence  preceding  si. 

106  13  iniuria,  unjustly,  ivrongfully. 

106  14  carere  aspectu,  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of 

106  20  aliquo  concederes,  would  retire  somewhere.  —  nunc :  opposed 
to  the  cont.  to  fact  si,  etc. 

106  22  te  nihil  .  .  .  cogitare,  that  you  think  of  nothing  (depending 
on  iudicat).  —  iudicat:  for  tense,  see  §  466  (276,  a) ;  B.  259,  4;  G.  230; 
H.  532,  2  (467,  2) ;  H.-B.  485. 

106  23  auctoritatem,  etc. :  observe  the  climax  in  both  nouns  and 
verbs. 

106  25  (Sect.  18.)  quae  (i.e.  patria) . . .  agit,  she  thusplecuis  with  you. 
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106  26  annis :  §  424,  b  (256,  b)\  B.  23 1 ,  i ;  G.  393,  R.2 ;  H.  4 1 7,  i  and  2 
(379,  i);  H.-B.  440. 

106  28  sociorum,  i.e.  the  allied  cities  of  the  province  of  Africa,  which 
Catiline  had  governed  as  pro-praetor,  B.C.  67. 

106  29  neglegandas  implies  only  evasion;  evertendas,  violence. — 
leges  et  quaestiones,  i.e.  in  his  lawless  career  both  as  praetor  in  Rome 
and  as  pro-praetor  in  Africa. 

106  30   superiora  ilia,  those  former  crimes  of  yours, 

106  32  me  .  .  .  esse,  etc. :  this  and  the  two  following  infin.  clauses 
(Catilinam  timeri  and  nullum  videri .  .  .  consilium)  are  subjects  of  est 
ferendum;  posse  depends  on  videri.  —  quicquid  increpuerit,  subj.  of 
integral  part;  §  593  (342);  B.  324,  i;  G.  663,  i ;  H.  652  (529,  ii);  H.-B. 

539- 

107  2  abhorreat  (subj.  of  characteristic),  is  inconsistent  with. 

107  3  hunc  .  .  .  eripe,  rescue  me  from  ^  etc.  (lit.  snatch  it  from  me) ; 
§  381  (229);  B.  188,  2,  d\  G.  345,  R.i;  H.  429,  2  (386,  2);  H.-B.  371. 

107  4  ne  opprimar :  §  5 1 5,  «  (306,  a) ;  B.  302,  4 ;  G.  595 ;  H.  580 
(508,  4);  H.-B.  582,  I.  —  aliquando,  some  time  or  other  (implying  im- 
patience). 

Chaps.  VIII-X.  Catiline  has  offered  to  give  himself  into  custody. 
The  consul  bids  him  depart :  the  Senators  show  by  their  silence  their 
approval  of  the  order.  The  consul  entreats  him  to  leave  the  city, 
but  he  will  go  only  as  a  declared  enemy. 

107  6  (Sect.  19.)  etiam  si .  .  .  possit:  §  527,  c  (313,  c)\  cf.  B.  309; 
G.  604  and  R.2;  H.  585  (515,  ii);  H.-B.  582,  8. 

107  7  in  custodiam  dedisti,  i.e.  into  free  custody,  on  parole.  This 
appears  to  have  been  late  in  October,  when  Catiline  was  prosecuted  on 
the  Lex  Plautia  de  vi.  When  a  respectable  Roman  was  charged  with 
a  crime  it  was  customary  for  some  person  to  bail  him  out,  as  it  were,  by 
becoming  responsible  for  his  appearance.  Being  thus  responsible,  the 
surety  kept  the  accused  in  a  kind  of  custody  at  his  house. 

107  8  ad  M*.  Lepidum,  etc. :  ad  =  apud.  Lepidus  was  the  consul 
of  B.C.  66. 

107  9  ad  me :  this  was  of  course  intended  by  Catiline  as  a  demon- 
stration of  his  innocence. 

107  10  domi  meae:  §  428,  k  (258,  e) ;  G.  411,  r.*;  H.-B.  454,  i. 

3.07  12  parietibus,  loc.  abl. ;  moenibus,  abl.  of  means.  Observe 
the  difference  of  meaning  in  these  words  and  the  emphasis  of  the  con- 
trast.—  qui...essem:   this  would  be  subj.   (sim)   in  dir.  d\sc.  -as. 
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implying  the  reason ;  §  535,  e  (320,  e)  \  B.  283,  3 ;  G.  626,  R. ;  H.  592, 
598(517);  H.-B.  523. 

107  13  Metellum:  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  consul  B.a  60;  he  afterwards 
did  good  service  in  the  campaign  against  Catiline. 

107  14  virum  optimum,  an  excellent  man  (ironical,  of  course). 

107  16  sagacissimom,  keen-scented;  fortissimum,  energetic  and 
fearless, 

107  18  yidetur  .  .  .  ^t\itx%,  does  it  seem  that  he  ought  to  be  ?  Observe 
that  the  Latin  prefers  the  personal  construction  ("  does  he  seem,*'  etc.), 
which  the  English  idiom  with  ought  does  not  allow  us  to  imitate :  §  582 
(ZZ^^  b,  i);  B.  332,  b\  G.  528,  R.2;  H.  611,  N.i  (534,  i,  N.i) ;  cf.  H.-B. 
590,  I,  a. 

107  19  (Sect.  20.)  Two  courses  were  open  to  Catiline,  —  to  leave 
the  city  or  to  run  his  chances  of  being  put  to  death.  If  he  left  the 
city,  he  could,  of  course,  either  join  his  accomplice  Manlius  in  the 
insurgent  camp  at  Faesulae,  or  abandon  his  projects  and  go  into  volun- 
tary exile.  Apparently  some  of  the  Senators  had  privately  urged  him 
to  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  promising,  in  that  case,  that  all  proceed- 
ings should  be  dropped,  and  Catiline,  though  rejecting  their  advice, 
had  declared  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  obey  a  senatus-consultum 
decreeing  his  banishment.  Such  a  decree  would,  however,  have  been 
favorable  to  Catiline's  plans,  for,  since  he  had  not  been  formally 
brought  to  trial,  he  would  have  been  able  to  pose  as  an  injured  citizen 
exiled  by  an  arbitrary  aristocratic  party.  Hence  Cicero  refuses  to  put 
the  question  to  the  Senate,  though  he  asserts  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  result.  By  taking  this  course  Cicero  forced  Catiline  to  make 
his  intentions  plain  by  the  overt  act  of  leaving  the  city  of  his  own 
accord  and  hastening  to  the  camp  of  Manlius. 

107  23  refer  ...  ad  senatum :  the  technical  term  for  the  action  of 
the  presiding  officer  (regularly  the  consul)  in  bringing  a  matter  before 
the  Senate  for  action.  See  general  Introduction,  p.  Ivii.  —  si,  etc. :  f ut. 
cond.  in  indir.  disc. 

107  24  placere  (sc.  sibi) :  the  subject  is  te  .  .  .  ezsilitim. 

107  25  abhorret,  is  contrary  to :  because  the  Senate  would  have  no 
legal  power  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment. 

107  26  faciam  ut,  etc. :  §  568  (332) ;  B.  297,  i ;  G.  553,  i ;  H.  568 
(498,  ii) ;  H.-B.  502,  3,  a.  To  make  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  clear, 
Cicero  formally  commands  Catiline  to  leave  the  city  (egredere,  etc.); 
then  pauses  to  allow  the  Senators  a  chance  to  protest,  and  then  points 
out  that  no  objections  are  heard. 
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107  29  ecquid  attendis,  are  ym  listening?  The  adverbial  ecquid 
(at  all)  can  hardly  be  idiomatically  rendered,  but  gives  an  emphasis  to 
the  question. 

107  30  patiiintur,  they  tolerate  this^  i.e.  they  make  no  objection  to 
this  extreme  exercise  of  authority  on  my  part.  —  quid,  etc. :  why  do  you 
wait  for  those  to  express  their  opinion  in  words  whose  wishes  you  see 
clearly  by  their  silence  ?  The  Latin  idiom  is  quite  different :  why  do 
you  wait  for  the  expressed  opinion  (auctoritatem)  of  [those]  speaking 
whose  wishes  you  see  [when]  silent  ? 

107  33  (Sect.  21.)  huic,  this  .  .  .  here:  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
ate  often  thus  employed  in  the  so-called  deictic  use,  accompanied  by  a 
gesture. — SestiO:  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party  whom  Cicero 
afterwards  defended  in  one  of  his  greatest  orations. 

108  1  M.  Marcello :  a  prominent  member  of  the  aristocracy,  consul 
B.C.  51 ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  person  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned in  sect.  19.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Civil  War  against 
Caesar,  and  was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero.  —  iam,  by  this  time,  — 
GOnsuli,  consul  as  I  am. 

108  2  in  templo,  i.e.  notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  the  place. — 
vim  et  mantis  (hendiadys),  violent  hands. 

108  3  cum  quiescunt,  i.e.  by  keeping  quiet :  §  549,  a  (326,  a) ;  G. 
582;  H.  599  (517,  2);  H.-B.  551. 

108  5  videlicet  cara,  alluding  to  his  demand  to  have  the  matter 
submitted  to  the  Senate. 

108  8  voces,  cries  (of  the  crowd  outside). 

108  10  haec  (with  a  gesture,  cf.  huic,  sect.  21,  first  note),  i.e.  all 
that  is  round  us,  the  city,  etc. 

108  12  prosequantur,  escort.  It  was  the  custom  for  those  who  were 
going  into  voluntary  exile  to  be  thus  accompanied  to  the  gate  by  their 
friends.  Cicero  sarcastically  declares  that,  if  Catiline  will  depart,  the 
whole  Senate  will  be  so  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  as  to  forget  his  crimes 
and  pay  him  this  honor. 

108  13  (Sect.  22.)  te  ut . . .  frangat,  [the  idea]  that  anything  should 
bend  you  !  i.e.  break  down  your  stubbornness ;  an  exclam.  clause  with 
ut :  §  462,  a  (332,  c) ;  G.  558;  H.  559,  5  (486,  ii,  N.);  H.-B.  503  and  b. 

108  15  utinam  .  .  .  duint:  §442  (267,  b)\  cf.  B.  279;  G.  201; 
H.  559,  I  (483,  i);  H.-B.  511,  I ;  for  form,  see  §  183,  2  (128,^,  2) ;  B. 
127,  2;  G.  130,  4;  H.  240,  3  (244,  3) ;  H.-B.  197,  a. 

108  16  ire:  §  457  (271*  «) ;  B-  295,  4»  n.  ;  G.  532,  and  R.2;  H.  565,  5 
(498,  i,  N.) ;  H.-B.  $86,  e. 
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108  18  recent!  memoria  (abl.  of  time) :  translate  by  a  while  clause. 

108  19  est  tanti,  //  is  worth  the  cost:  §  417  (252,  a)  \  cf.  B.  203,  3; 
G.  380,  I,  R. ;  H.  448,  4  (405) ;  H.-B.  356,  i. 

108  20  sit:  §  528  (314) ;  B.  310,  u;  G.  573;  H.  587  (5i3»  0;  H.-B. 
529. 

108  21  ut .  .  .  commoveare,  etc.,  subject  of  est  postulandum :  §  566 
(331,  h) ;  cf.  B.  295 ;  G.  546,  i ;  H.  564,  ii  (499,  3) ;  cf.  H.-B.  502,  3,  a. 

108  2.)  is  es  .  .  .  ut:  §  537,  2,  n.2  (319,  r.);  B.  284,  i ;  G.  552; 
II.  570  (500,  ii) ;  H.-B.  521,  2,  a  and  footnote. 

108  26  (Seci\  23.)  inimico,  a  private  enemy ^  thus  attributing  to 
Cicero  personal  motives  of  opposition. 

108  27  recta  (sc.  via),  straightway.  —  vix  feram,  etc. :  for  Catiline's 
going  into  voluntary  exile  would  tend  to  prove  that  he  was  innocent 
and  had  been  persecuted  by  the  consul  (see  note  on  p.  107,  1.  19). 

108  29  sin  autem,  etc. :  Catiline's  going  to  Manlius  would  prove 
his  guilt  and  show  the  wisdom  of  Cicero's  action. 

109  1  latrocinio,  brigandage ^  i.e.  partisan  warfare,  as  opposed  to  a 
regular  war  {iustum  belluni). 

109  3  (Sfxt.  24.)  quamquam,  and  yet:  §  527,  </,  n.  (313,/);  B. 
309,  5;  G.  605,  R.2;  H.  586,  4  (515,  iii,  N.2);  H.-B.  310,  7.  Cf.  the 
same  use  of  quamquam,  p.  108,  1.  13,  and  of  tametsi,  p.  108,  1.  16.— 
invitem :  §  444  (268) ;  B.  277  ;  G.  265 ;  II.  557  (486,  ii) ;  H.-B.  503.  — 
sciam :  characteristic  subj. 

109  4  Forum  Aurelium :  a  small  .place  on  the  Via  Aurelia^  about 
fifty  miles  from  Rome.  The  Via  Aurelia  was  the  road  which  led 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria,  by  which  Catiline  left  the  city  the 
following  night.  —  praestolarentur :  rel.  clause  of  purpose. 

109  6  aquilam :  the  silver  eagle  had  been  adopted  by  Marius  as 
the  standard  of  the  legion,  and  the  eagle  in  question  was  said  to  have 
been  actually  used  in  the  army  of  Marius. 

109  8  sacrarium :  it  was  customary  in  Roman  houses  to  have  a 
little  shrine  (see  Fig.  27)  for  the  worship  of  the  lares  and  other  pro- 
tecting divinities.  Doubtless  Catiline  was  believed  to  have  placed 
this  eagle  in  such  a  shrine  as  an  object  of  superstitious  worship. 

109  9   ut  possis :  exclam.  clause  with  ut  (see  note  on  p.  108,  1.  13). 

109  13  (Sect.  25.)  rapiebat:  §  471,  b  {ztj,  b)\  B.  260,  4;  H.-B. 
485 ;  the  imperf.  is  used  instead  of  the  pres.  because  the  action  is  con- 
ceived of  as  ceasing  at  the  moment  when  Cicero  discovered  the  plot. 

109  14  haec  res,  i.e.  leaving  the  city  as  an  enemy  and  taking  up 
arms. 
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109  IS  nOD  modo,  to  say  nothing  of:  §  327,  i  (zog,  a,  1) ;  B,  347,  2 ; 
3.  445  i  H.  656,  2  (553,  2) ;  H.-B.  298,  2,  a. 

109  18  atqne  connects  petditis  and  derelictis :  ab  connects  forttiDA 
ind  9p«  with  (I«T«Ucti8. 

109  19    conflaUm,   run  ^"-  '^ 

together  (like  molten  metal). 

109  19  (Sect.  z6.)  bic, 
i.e.  in  this  band. 

109  31  bacchabere,  10111 

revel.  To  a  Roman  the 
word  sugge.sted  the  wild 
orgies  of  the  frenzied 
Bacchanals,  so  that  it  is 
much  stronger  than  our 
revel,  which  in  course  of 
time  has  tiecome  rather 
vague ;  cf.  ^neid,  iv.  301 
(and  illustrations). 

109  ^    meditati  sunt, 

have  been  practised ;  feiQIl- 
tur,  an  talked  about.  — 
labores:  cf.  Sallust's  Cati- 
line, ch.  V :  L.  Catitina 
nobili    genert    nalui  fuii, 

peril,  ted  ingtnio  mala  pravoque.  Huic  ah  adulesccntta  bella  inteitina 
caedrs  rapinae  discerdia  civilii  grata  futrt  liique  luvenlutem  stmm 
exercuit.  Corpus  pattens  inediae  algoris  tigiliae  supra  quam  euijuatn 
credibiU  est. 

109  S5  facinus.  deed  of  violence,  contra  ted  with  stuprnm  debauch 
ery ;  just  as  bonis  otiosonim,  propaty  ef  piicejul  ciltsens  is  with 
BOfflno  maritonim,  the  repose  of  husbands 

109  98   ubi  Oatentes  (purpose  clause),  opportunity  to  display  (lit.  a 

109  99   (Sect.  27.)  teppuli:  §545(323,  0;  B.  288,  1,0;  G.  580;  ' 
H.  600  (521,  i) ;  H.-B.  550  and  a.     Cicero  here  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  using  his  influence  as  consul  lo  defeat  the  election  of  Catiline, 

109  30   exsul,  consuli  observe  the  play  upon  words  (see  Vocab). 

109  39  latrocinium :  cf.  note  on  latrocinio,  1. 1,  above. 
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III.    Peroratio  (Chaps.  XI-XIII) 

Chaps.  XI-XIII,  The  consul  may  be  charged  with  remissness; 
but  he  has  been  biding  his  time.  For  halfway  measures  would 
have  been  useless.    Appeal  to  Jupiter  to  save  Rome. 

110  2  querimoniam,  i.e.  for  not  having  suppressed  the  conspiracy 
more  vigorously.  —  detester  ac  deprecer  (construed  with  a  me,  above), 
remove  by  protest  and  plea. 

110  4  patria :  the  personified  patria  is  diamatically  introduced  as 
accusing  Cicero  of  remissness  in  letting  Catiline  go  unharmed. 

110  6  M.  Tulli  (voc.) :  the  regular  way  of  formal  address ;  the  use 
of  the  family  name  (Cicero)  is  more  familiar. 

110  9  evocatorem  servormn,  a  rummoner  of  slaves,  i.e.  to  enlist 
under  him  against  the  state.  To  the  Romans  (as  to  all  peoples 
who,  having  a  large  slave  population,  are  in  constant  fear  of  servile 
revolts)  such  an  accusation  was  the  most  violent  reproach  con- 
ceivable. 

110  12  duel,  rapi,  mactari :  §  563,  a,  n.  (31 1, «,  n.i)  ;  cf.  B.  295, 4,  n.  ; 
G.  546,  N.8;  H.  614  (535»  ");  H.-B.  587,  b. 

110  16  (Sect.  28.)  rogatae  sunt :  the  magistrate  who  proposed  a 
law  formally  asked  the  people  whether  they  would  accept  it;  hence 
rogo  was  the  word  regularly  used  for  this  act,  and  the  proposition  itself 
was  called  rogatio.  The  leges  in  question,  Valeriay  Porcia^  and  Sem- 
pronia  (of  Caius  Gracchus),  were  enacted  to  protect  —  like  our  laws 
securing  the  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  —  the  life  and  liberty  of 
citizens  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  magistrates,  which  in  this  case 
would  apparently  be  used  by  Cicero. — at  numquam,  etc.:  as  a  fact, 
however,  the  precedents  here  referred  to  had  been  really  violations  of 
the  constitution. 

110  18  praeclaram  .  .  .  gratiam,  you  show  a  noble  gratitude  (cf. 
habere  gratiam  2ind  agere  gratia s).    . 

110  20  nulla  commendatione  maiorum :  though  by  the  Roman  con- 
stitution the  higher  offices  were  open  to  all  citizens,  yet  it  was  rare  that 
a  man  whose  ancestors  had  not  held  these  offices  could  succeed  in 
attaining  them  himself.  If,  like  Cicero,  he  did  so,  he  was  called  a  novus 
homOf  and  his  descendants  belonged  to  the  nobility.  —  tam  mature: 
Cicero  attained  the  quaestorship,  the  praetorship,  and  the  consulship 
(honorum  gradus)  at  the  earliest  age  possible  in  each  case.  This  was 
a  mark  of  public  confidence  which  had  never  happened  to  a  novus 
homo  before. 
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110  S3  invidiae,  i.e.  the  odium  which  might  attach  to  the  consul's 
.pparently  exceeding  his  constitutional  authority.  In  fact  Cicero  was 
ater  brought  to  trial  and  exiled  on  this  very  charge. 

110  24  (Sect.  29.)  num  est,  pray  is  (implying  strong  negation) : 
1332,  b  (210,  c)\  B.  162,  2,  b\  G.  464,  R.;  H.  378  (351,  i,  n.*)  ;  H.-B. 
531,  I,  d, 

110  25  inertiae,  sc.  invidia,  the  reproach.  —  an  belongs  with  non 
^zistimas. 

110  27  conflagraturum,  will  be  consumed  (lit.  will  burn  up), 

110  29  idem  sentiunt,  have  the  same  views.  —  mentibus,  thoughts. 

110  30  facta,  the  rare  "  latter  supine  " :  §510  (303);  B.  340,  2;  G. 
436;  H.  635  and  4  (547  and  N.^) ;  H.-B.  619,  i. 

110  31  gladiatori :  the  gladiators  were  trained  slaves  owned  by  rich 
men,  and  were  often  employed  as  bullies  in  political  campaigns.  Hence 
the  word  came  almost  to  mean  ruffian^  "  bruiser^''  "  thug.*^ 

111  1  si .  .  .  honestarunt :  notice  that  the  simple  condition  here 
expresses  cause;  §  515,  //,  N.  (306,  «,  N.). 

Ill  2  superiorum,  be/ore  them. 

The  variety  of  the  conditional  sentences  in  sects.  29,  30  is  instructive : 
si  iudicarem  .  .  .  non  dedissem  (cont.  to  fact),  p.  1 10, 1.  30-p.  1 1 1, 1.  i ; 
si . . .  honestarunt,  verendum  non  erat  (nothing  implied),  p.  1 1 1, 11. 1-4; 
si  impenderet,  fui  (mixed),  11. 6,  7 ;  si  animadvertissem,  dicerent  (cont. 
to  fact),  11.  13,  14;  si  pervenerit,  fore  (fut,  indir.  disc),  11.  15,  16;  hoc 
interfecto,  posse  (fut.,  indir.  disc,  protasis  disguised),  11.  18-20;  si 
eiecerit,  exstinguetur  (fut.,  more  vivid),  11.  20-22. 

Ill  6  mazime,  ever  so  much. 

Ill  7  nt  .  .  .  putarem,  result  clause  explaining  hoc  (not  a  subst. 
clause).  —  partam  (from  pario),  acquired  (a  very  common  meaning). 

Ill  8  (Sect.  30.)  non  nuUi,  etc. :  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  were  many  well-intentioned  citizens  who  either  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy  or  thought  Cicero's  fears  of  it  greatly  exaggerated; 
and  that  even  among  those  who  admitted  the  fact  there  was  consider- 
able variety  of  partisan  feeling. 

Ill  9  yideant,  dissimulent:  subj.  cf  charact.  (not  coord,  with  dice- 
rent),  expressing  the  character  of  the  men  referred  to,  while  aluenint, 
etc.  (1.  11),  merely  gives  additional y&r/j  about  them  (hence  indie). 

Ill  14  regie,  despotically :  the  Roman  idea  of  a  king  and  kingly 
government  was  associated  with  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Here  the  word 
also  implies  the  assumption  of  unlawful  power  (=  tyrannice),  as  well  as 
its  abuse. 
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111  15  nunc  as  it  is.  —  quo;  §308,  g  (201,/  2);  cf.  G.  611,  R.^' 
the  antecedent  is  in  castra. 

Ill  17  improbum,  dishonest. 

Ill  18  hoc  .  .  .  interfecto,  disguised fut.  protasis;  §521,  a  (310,  a)\ 
B.  305,  I  ;  G.  600,  i;  H.  575,  9  (507,  N  J) ;  H.-B.  578,  6;  the  apod. 
posse  is  fut.  in  sense:  §  516,  dj  584,^  (307»  <^) ;  G.  248,  R. ;  H.-B. 
472,  d. 

Ill  20  eiecerit:  for  tense,  see  §516,  c  (307,  c)\  G.  244,2;  H. 
574,  2  (508,  2) ;  cf.  H.-B.  577,  a. 

Ill  21    eodem,  to  the  same  place. 

Ill  22  dL^vMa.,  fuil-grown,  as  opposed  to  stirps,  the  root  (properly 
the  stock  from  which  new  shoots  may  spring  out),  and  semen,  the 
seed. 

Ill  2.')  (Sect.  31.)  iam  diu :  the  conspiracy  was  ready  to  break  out 
B.C.  65  (see  note  on  p.  105,  1.  15). 

Ill  26  versamur,  have  lived.  —  nescio  quo  pacto,  somehow  or  other; 

§575'  '^  (344.  ^);  1^-  253,  6;  G.  467,  n.;  cf.  H.  512,  7  (455»'2);  H.-B. 

537»  ^• 

111  27  veteris  (sharply  contrasted  with  nostri),  i.e.  the  disease  is  of 

long  standing,  but  its  outbreak  has  occurred  just  in  my  con.sulship. 

111  .'32  visceribus,  vitals  (properly  the  great  interior  organs,  as  the 
heart,  lungs,  etc.). 

112  I    aestu  febrique,  the  heat  of  fever  (hendiadys). 
112  4  reliquis  vivis :  abl.  absolute. 

112  8  (Skct.  32.)  circumstare,  hang  rounds  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  :  the  praetor  urbaniis  had  his  tribunal  in  the  Forum. 

112  If)  ^dXtidiZtdL,  laid  bare  ;  ivLhxsXxaXei,  set  in  full  light ;  oppressa* 
crushed ;  vindicata,  punished.     Observe  the  climax. 

113  1  (Sect.  33.)  ommihus,  prospects.  What  Cicero  has  just  said 
(p.  112,  11.  11-16)  makes  the  omen  under  which  Catiline  is  to  depart, — 
an  omen  of  good  for  the  state,  but  of  evil  for  him. 

113  4  luppiter :  thus  the  oration  closes  with  a  prayer  to  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  whose  temple  the  Senate  was  now  assembled. 

113  6  Statorem,  the  Stay.  The  name  was  apparently  first  given  to 
Jupiter  as  the  Stayer  (sto,  sisto)  of  flight  (see  note  to  sect.  11,  p.  104, 
1.  i),  but  it  is  here  applied  to  him  as  the  Stay  (supporter)  of  the  Roman 
state,  a  meaning  which  the  word  may  well  have  from  its  derivation. 

113  8  arcebis,  used  as  a  mild  imperative ;  §  449,  b  (269,/) ;  B.  261, 3 ; 
G.  265I;  H.  560,  4,  N.  (487,  4);  H.-B.  572. 

113  9  latrones :  cf.  latrocinium  in  sect.  27  (p.  109, 1.  32). 
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SECOND  ORATION  AGAINST  CATILINE 

ARGUMENT 

Pars  I.  Chap.  i.  Catiline  is  gone:  the  city  breathes  again;  there 
s  now  open  war,  and  no  longer  a  concealed  intestine  conflict.  —  2.  He 
jught  to  have  been  put  to  death;  but  all  were  not  convinced:  now,  his 
guilt  is  manifest.  —  3.  His  worthless  partisans  remain  at  Rome;  but 
they  are  powerless,  being  closely  watched.  —  4.  I^t  them  follow  him. 
He  was  the  leader  of  all  scoundrels  and  profligates.  — 5.  His  associates 
are  desperate  but  contemptible ;  let  them  depart  or  take  the  conse- 
quences.—  Pars  II.  6,  7.  Catiline  is  not  in  exile;  he  has  joined  his 
army.  Men  say  the  consul  has  driven  him  into  exile  :  would  the  charge 
were  true  !  —  Pars  III.  8-10.  Character  of  Catiline's  partisans  :  (i)  rich 
men  in  debt ;  (ii)  men  eager  for  power  and  wealth  ;  (iii)  Sulla's  veterans ; 
(iv)  ruined  men,  hoping  for  any  change ;  (v)  criminals ;  (vi)  profligates 
and  debauchees,  men  of  Catiline's  own  stamp. —  11.  Superiority  of  the 
patriot  forces  arrayed  against  them.  —  Peroratio.  12.  Citizens  need  not 
fear ;  the  consul  will  protect  the  state.  The  conspirators  warned.  — 
13.  There  shall  be  no  disturbance :  the  people  may  trust  in  the  gods. 


I.   Pars  Prima  (§§  i-ii) 

Sects.  1-4.  Catiline  is  gone.  He  ought  to  have  been  put  to 
death :  but  the  time  was  not  ripe,  for  all  were  not  convinced  of  his 
guilt. 

Page  113.  Line  15.  (Sect,  i.)  eiecimus,  <r;i:/^//^</ (with  violence) ; 
emisimus,  let  [him]  go.  The  words  vel  .  .  .  vel  (<?r,  if  you  like)  imply 
that  the  same  act  may  be  called  by  either  name.  —  ipsum,  of  his  own 
accord. 

113  16  verbis  prosecuti  may  apply  as  well  to  kind  words  of  dismissal 
as  to  invective.  —  abiit,  simply,  is  gone  ;  excessit,  has  retreated  before 
the  storm;  evasit,  has  escaped  by  stealth  ;  erupit,  has  broken  forth  with 
violence,  —  a  climax  of  expression,  but  nearly  identical  in  sense. 

114  1  moenibus  (dat.  following  comparabitur),  against,  etc.  —  atque 
(adding  with  emphasis),  and  so.  —  hunc  quidem,  him  at  any  rate. 

114  2   sine  COntroversia,  without  dispute  =  unquestionably. 

114  3  versabitur,  will  be  busy. 

114  4  campo,  foro,  curia,  parietes :  observe  the  narrowing  climax. 
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114  5  loco  motus  est,  he  lost  his  vantage-ground:  a  military  expres- 
sion, hence  the  simple  abl. ;  §  428,  /  (258,  a,  N.*) ;  cf.  B.  229,  i ;  G. 
390,  2,  N.2;  H.  463  (414,  ii) ;  H.-B.  408,  2,  a, 

114  6  nullo  impediente,  i.e.  his  defenders  till  now  could  screen  him 
by  forms  of  law. 

114  7  iustum  (if  retained  in  the  text),  regular  y  in  due  form  ;  cf.  note 
on  latrocinio,  p.  109,  1.  i. 

114  9  (Sect.  2.)  quod  .  .  .  extnlit  etc. :  §  572,  b  (333,  b) ;  B.  331, 
V,  rt  ;  G.  542  ;  H.  588,  i  (540,  iv,  N.)  ;  H.-B.  594,  c. 

114  10  cruentum  (pred.),  reeking  with  blood.  — vivis  nobis  (abL  abs.), 
leaving  us  alive. 

114  12  civis :  ace.  plur. 

114  13  iacet)  etc.,  lies  prostrate^  etc. 

114  15  retorquet  oculos  begins  the  figure  of  a  wild  beast,  which  is 
continued  in  faucibus.  —  profecto,  no  doubt. 

114  16  quae  quidem,  which  really, 

114  17  quod  .  .  .  proiecerit:  see  note  on  quod  eztulit,  1.  9,  above; 
for  mood,  see  §  592,  3  (341,  d)\  B.  323;  G.  541 ;  H.  588,  u  (516,  ii); 
H.-B.  535,  2,  a. 

114  19  (Sect.  3.)  For  the  contents  of  this  and  the  following  sec- 
tion, cf.  Cat.  i,  sects.  27,  28,  where  the  supposed  complaint  against 
Cicero  for  not  having  put  Catiline  to  death  and  his  reply  to  it  are  given 
at  greater  length. — qualis  onmis:  ace.  plur. —  oportebat:  §  522,  a 
(311,  c)\    B.  304,  3,  ^z;   G.  254,  R.2;   H.  583  (511,  I,  N.8);  H.-B.  582, 

114  20  qui  .  .  .  accuset,  as  to  accuse :  §  535  (320) ;  B.  283,  i ;  G. 
631,  2;  H.  591,  I  (503,  i);  H.-B.  521,  I. 

114  22  ista  :  for  gender,  see  §  296,  a  (19$,  d)  ;  cf.  B.  250, 3  ;  G.  211, 
R.6;  H.  396,  2  (445,  4) ;  H.-B.  326,  I. 

114  23  interfectum  esse :  §  486,  b^  n.  (288,  d) ;  B.  270,  2, a;  G.  280. 
R.2;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a,  footnote 2;  observe  the  emphatic  position. 

114  24  oportebat :  for  tense,  see  note  on  Cat.  i,  p.  100, 1.  13. 

114  25  huius  imperi:  see  note  on  Cat.  i,  p.  104,  L  16.  —  res  pub- 
lica,  the  public  interest. 

114  27  quam  multos,  etc. :  the  passages  in  brackets  are  probably 
spurious;  it  will  be  observed  that  they  merely  repeat  the  preceding 
statement  in  each  case. 

115  1  (Sect.  4.)  cum  (causal)  yiderem,  seeing:  its  obj.  is  fore  ut .  .  . 
possem  (which  is  the  apod,  of  si  multassem) ;  §  569,  a  (288,  /) ;  B. 
270,  3;  G.  248;  H.  619,  2  (537,  3);  H.-B.  472,  f.  — ne .  . .  probata: 
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nearly  equivalent  to  cum  ne  vos  quidem  .  .  .  prolMuretis :  implying  that 
if  they  do  not  sustain  the  act,  much  less  will  the  people  at  large. 

115  2  moltassem :  for  fut.  perf.  of  direct;  §  589,  3  {337,  3) ;  B.  319, 
B ;  G.  657,  5  ;  H.  646  (527,  i).  —  fore  ut,  the  result  would  be  thatj  etc. 

115  4  ut .  .  .  possetis,  result  clause  explaining  hue 

115  5  videretis :  §  593  (342) ;  B.  324,  i  ;  G.  663,  i ;  H.  652  (529,  ii) ; 
H.-B.  539 ;  if  not  dependent  on  possetis,  it  would  be  videbetis.  — 
quern  quidem,  whom^  by  the  way. 

115  6  intellegatis  :  §  565  (331,  i) ;  B.  295,  6 ;  G.  553,  2 ;  H.  564,  ii, 
I  (499»  3)  J  H.-B.  531,  2. 

115  7  quod  .  .  .  exierit:  §  592,  3  (341,  d) ;  B.  323 ;  G  539;  H.  588, 
ii(5i6,  ii);  H.-B.  535,  2,  N.a 

115  9  mihi :  eth.  dat. ;  as  if,  "  I  notice  " ;  §  380  (236) ;  B.  188,  2,  b ; 
G.  351  ;  H.  432  (389) ;  H.-B.  372. 

115  10  aes  alienum,  etc.,  i.e.  petty  debts  run  up  in  cook-shops  and 
the  like  ;  not  like  the  heavy  mortgages  spoken  of  afterwards. 

115  11   reliquit :  notice  the  emphatic  position. 

115  12  quos  viros :  for  a  characterization  of  Catiline's  partisans,  see 
sects.  18-23. 

Sects.  5-11.  His  worthless  partisans  remain  at  Rome,  but  are 
powerless:  let  them  follow  him.  He  was  the  ringleader  of  all 
scoundrels  and  profligates.  Let  his  associates  depart  or  take  the 
consequences. 

115  14  (Sect.  5.)  prae,  in  comparison  with.  —  Gallicanis,  i.e.  those 
permanently  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  ager  Gallicus  below  was 
that  strip  of  sea-coast  north  of  Picen^jm  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Senones,  but  at  this  time  reckoned  a  part  of  Umbria. 

115  15  hoc  dilectu  refers  to  a  levy  recently  raised.  —  Q.  Metellus 
(Celer) :  see  note  on  Cat.  i,  sect.  19,  p.  107,  1.  13. 

115  17  senibus,  etc.,  i.e.  those  classes  who  naturally  look  forward 
to  a  revolution  to  mend  their  fortunes. 

115  18  luxuria  =  high-livers :  abstract  for  concrete,  as  common  in 
Latin  and  older  English;  cf.  Shakspere,  AlPs  Well.,  ii.  i,  91  :  "Bring 
in  the  admiration  "  (i.e.  this  wonderful  person). 

115  19  vadimonia  deserere,  desert  their  bondsmen,  i.e.  leave  them 
in  the  lurch  in  their  creditors'  suits. 

115  21  edictum  praetoris,  in  effect  like  a  sheriff^ s  writ.  Any  official 
order  of  a  magistrate  was  an  edictum. 

115  22  hos,  as  opposed  to  those  he  did  take  out. 
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115  34  fulgent  purpura,  i.e.  displaying  their  rank  as  Senators,  who 
alone  had  the  right  to  wear  the  broad  purple  stripe  ijaius  clauus)  on  the 
tunic.  The  reference,  therefore,  is  to  foppish  young  nobles.  —  maUem : 
§  447,  I  (311,  /^);  B.  280,  4;  G.  258,  and  n.I;  H.  556  (486,  i);  H.-B. 
519,  I,  /5.— eduxisset:  §  565  (331,/  R.) ;  B.  295,  8;  G.  546,  r.«;  H. 
565,  2  (499,  2) ;  H.-B.  519,  I,  ^.  — si  .  .  .  permanent :  a  future  condition; 
§  516,  a,  N.  (307,  a,  N.) ;  G.  228 ;  H.  533,  2  (467,  5) ;  H.-B.  571. 

115  25  mementote,  i.e.  let  them  remember  that  they  are  objects  of 
suspicion  and  shall  be  watched  accordingly. 

115  27  atque  hoc,  etc.,  i.e.  their  effrontery  makes  them  still  more  a 
cause  for  alarm. 

115  28  (Sect.  6.)   video,  i.e.  I  know  perfectly  well. 

115  29   cut  sit,  etc. :  cf.  Cat.  i,  sect.  9. 

115  31   superioris  noctis,  i.e.  three  nights  ago. 

116  3  ne,  surely :  an  affirmative  particle  sometimes  wrongly  spelled 
nae. 

116  5  ut  .  .  .  videretis :  clause  of  result  explaining  quod. 

116  7  nisi  vero :  ironical  (as  usual),  introducing  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.     (The  si  only  doubles  that  in  nisi.) 

116  8   non  .  .  .  iam,  no  longer. 

116  11   Aurelia  via :  see  Cat.  i,  sect.  24. 

116  13  (Sect.  7.)  rem  publicam:  §397,^/(240,^;  B.  183;  G.  343,  i ; 
n.  421  (381) ;  H.-B.  399.  —  sentinam,  refuse  (see  Cat.  i,  p.  104, 1.  22). 

116  14  eiecerit :  the  conclusion  is  implied  in  0  fortunatam.  —  ex- 
hausto,  drained  off  {zi.  sentina). 

116  i.'i  recreata,  invigorated. 

116  17  tota  Italia:  §  429,  \  (258,/,  2);  B.  228,  i,  /J;  G.  388;  H. 
485,  I  (425,  2);    II.-B.  436,  a. 

116  18  subiector,  forger  ;  circumscriptor,  swindler. 

116  21    perditus,  abandoned  wretch. 

116  22  hosce  :  §  146,0,  N.i  (loi,  footnote) ;  B.  87,  footnote^;  G.  104, 
i,  N.i;  II.  178,  2  (186,  i);  H.-B.  138,  2,  c. 

117  3  (Sect.  8.)  asciverit  :  for  tense,  see  §  485,  c  (287,  c) ;  B.  268, 
6;  G.  513;  H.  550  (495,  vi);  II.-B.  481. 

117  4  (Sect.  9.)  ut  .  .  .  possitis :  §  532  (317,  c)\  B.  282,  4;  G. 
545,  R.8 ;  cf.  H.  568,  4  (499,  2,  N.) ;  H.-B.  502,  2,  c.  —  dlversa  studia. 
In  another  passage  (Cael.  xiii)  Cicero  ascribes  to  Catiline  ;  Cum  tristibus 
severe y  cum  remissis  tucunde^  cum  senibus  graviter^  cum.  iuventute  comtter^ 
cum  facinorosis  audaciter^  cum  libidinosis  luxuriose  vivere.  —  in  dlssimili 
ratione,  in  different  directions. 
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117  5  ludo,  the  regular  training-school,  —  gladiatorio :  see  Cat.  i, 
3.  no,  1.  31,  and  note. 

117  7  levior,  etc. :  the  Roman  actors,  though  some  of  them  achieved 
distinction,  were  generally  regarded  as  a  low  class  of  men. 

117  8  tamen,  i.e.  though  a  companion  of  such  dissolute  persons,  yet 
he  possessed  the  qualities  of  fortitude  and  endurance  so  much  admired 
by  the  Romans. 

117  9  exercitatione  (abl.  of  means),  etc.,  trained  by  the  practice  of 
debaucheries  ancTcrimes  to  endure^  etc.  —  frigore  .  .  .  perferendis :  abl. 
with  adsuefactus;  §  507,  n.i  (301,  n.);  G.  431 ;  cf.  H.-B.  612,  iv,  431. 

117  10  fortis,  a  strong  and  able  fellow.  —  istis,  those  creatures : 
§  297,  c  (102,  c) ;  B.  246,  4  ;  G.  306,  n.  ;  H.  507,  3  (450,  i,  N.)  ;  H.-B.  274,  4. 

117  11  cum  .  .  .  consumeret  (not  concessive),  while  consuming.  — 
subsidia,  etc.,  i.e.  means  (his  uncommon  powers  of  body  and  mind) 
which  might  have  been  used,  etc. 

117  13  (Sect.  10.)  sui:  §  301,  b  (196,  c) ;  B.  244,  4  ;  G.  309,  2  ;  H. 
503,  2  (449,  3) ;  H.-B.  264,  2. 

117  17   audaciae,  acts  of  audacity. 

117  19  obligaverunt,  encumbered. — xtSj  property  ;  fides,  credit. 

117  31   libido,  i.e.  luxurious  habits  and  tastes. 

117  33  quidem  (concessive),  no  doubt. 

117  34  homines,  viris :  observe  the  difference  in  sense. 

117  36  mihi :  the  ethical  dat.  gives  the  phrase  a  familiar  and  con- 
temptuous turn  which  may  be  reproduced  in  English  hy  forsooth. 

117  38  Obliti :  observe  the  quantity. 

117  39  caedem,  etc. :  notice  the  strong  contrast  between  the  character 
of  these  worn-out  debauchees  and  the  sanguinary  nature  of  their  threats. 

117  31  (Sect,  ii.)  instate,  is  close  at  hand ;  plane  merely  empha- 
sizes the  idea  of  the  verb. 

118  3  propagarit:  for  tense,  see  §  516,  Cj  n.  (307,  c,  r.)  ;  G.  595, 
N.2 ;  H.  540  (473). 

118  3  pertimescamus,  possit:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

118  5   unius  :  Pompey,  just  returning  from  his  triumphs  in  the  East. 

118  10  quacumque  ratione,  sc.  yf^r/ /f7/'^j/. 

118  11  resecanda  erunt,  shall  need  the  knife  (lit.  must  be  cut  aiuay) : 
the  figure  is  derived  from  surgery. 

118  12  si .  .  .  permanent:  §  516,  a,  n.  (307,  a,  n.)  ;  G.  228;  H. 
533»  2  (467,  5);  H.-B.  571. 

118  13  exspectent :  hort.  subj.  in  apod. ;  §  516,  ^  (307»  ^)  5  B-  305»  2 ; 
G.  595;  H.  580  (508,  4).'  H.-B.  582.  I. 
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II.   Pars  Secunda  (§§  12-16) 

Sects.  12-16.  Catiline  is  not  in  exile :  he  has  joined  his  hostile 
army.  Men  say  the  consul  has  driven  him  into  banishment ;  would 
the  charge  were  true ! 

118  14   (Sect.  12.)   etiam,  still  (after  all  that  has  been  done). 

118  15  quod,  obj.  of  adsequi,  if  J  could  effect  it  (referring  to  ipsos, 
etc.),  i.e.  their  expulsion. 

118  ]7  enim,  i.e.  the  idea  is  absurd,  as  is  impUed  in  the  irony  fol- 
lowing. 

118  19  quid,  tell  me :  i.e.  "  is  that  possible  }  "  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  he  proceeds  to  narrate.  —  hestemo  die  qualifies  cOii' 
vocavi. 

118  21  detuli :  technical  term  for  laying  a  matter  before  the  Senate; 
cf.  referre  (ad  senatum)  in  the  Vocabulary. 

118  28   (Sect.  13.)  quaesivi,  etc. :  see  Cat.  i,  sect.  9. 

118  29  necne :  §  335,  </  (21 1,  d) ;  B.  162, 4 ;  G.  459 ;  H.  380,  i  (353, 
N.3) ;  H.-B.  234,  a. 

118  32  ei:  dat.  of  agent;  §  375  (232,  a);  B.  189,  2;  G.  354;  H. 
431,  2  (388,  i);  H.-B.  373,  2. 

119  1   teneretur,  was  caught, 

119  2  pararet :  for  pluperf.  (see  note  on  Cat.  i,  p.  100, 1.  13). — secn- 

ris,  fascis :  the  use  of  these  signified 

^^^'  *^        that    Catiline   intended   to   assume 

the  authority  and  imperium  of  con- 
#F\        i^¥  %A     %  \     sul  (see  Fig.  25,  p.  290). 

119  3  signamilitaria:seeFig.2S 
(from  coins).  —  aquilam :  see  Cat.  i, 
p.  109, 1.  6,  and  note. 

119  5  (Sect.  14.)  eiciebam:  con- 
ative  imperf.;  §  471,  c  (277,  c)\  B.  260,  3;  G.  233;  H.  534,  2  (469,  i); 
H.-B.  484* 

119  6   credo :  ironical,  as  very  often  in  this  parenthetical  use. 
119  8  suo  nomine,  i.e.  not  by  Catiline's  order ;  the  whole  is,  of 
course,  ironical,  as  is  already  indicated  by  credo. 

119  10   Massiliam :  Marseilles,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Gaul,  always 
faithful  and  friendly  to  Rome.     It  was  a  favorite  place  of  sojourn  for 
Romans  who  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
119  11  condicionem,  terms. 
119  12   nunc,  even  now. 
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119  14  pertimuerit,  take  alarm, 

119  18  8pe  conatuquej  referring  of  course  to  his  treasonable  hopes 
auid  designs. 

119  2S  (Sect.  15.)  est  mihi  tanti,  //  is  worth  my  while:  §  417 
(252,  a) ;  cf.  B.  203,  3  ;  G.  380,  i,  R. ;  H.  448  (404) ;  H.-B.  356,  i. 

119  25  depeUatur :  §  528  (314) ;  B.  310,  ii ;  G.  573 ;  H.  587  (si3»  i) ; 
H.-B.  529.  —  sane  (concessive),  if  you  like  (see  Vocab.). 

119  38  invidiae,  etc. :  rather  than  have  his  predictions  verified  in 
this  way,  Cicero  prefers  the  unjust  odium  of  having  arbitrarily  driven 
Catiline  to  exile. 

119  31  aliquando,  some  day. — quod  . . .  emiserim:  §  592,  3  (341,  ^) ; 
B.  323;  G.  541 ;  H.  $88,  ii  (516,  ii) ;  H.-B.  535,  2,  a.  —  emiserim  .  .  . 
eiecerim,  let  him  go  .  .  .  drove  him  out. 

120  3  si  interfectus,  etc. :  he  thus  adroitly  excuses  himself  to  those 
who  would  have  preferred  harsher  measures.  Notice  the  identity  in 
sound  in  pro-fectus,  inter-fectus,  and  observe  how  the  argument  a 
fortiori  is  brought  out  by  the  exact  antithesis. 

120  3  (Sect.  16.)   quamquam  (corrective),  a^^  ^^/. 

120  4   dictitant :  notice  the  frequentative. 

120  5  nemo,  not  a  man.  —  miserlcors :  his  going  to  Manlius  was  his 
inevitable  ruin,  and  yet,  for  all  their  pity,  they  still  wished  him  to  go. 

120  8  latrocinantem,  in  partisan  warfare  (see  note  on  p.  109,  1.  i). 
—  vivere:  §  583,  c  (336,  c,  n.2)  ;  G.  644,  r.s,  b\  cf.  H.  613,  7  (535,  i,  6) ; 
H.-B.  535,  I,  c. 

120  10  vivis  nobis,  i.e.  without  assassinating  me. 

III.   Pars  Tertia  (§§  17-25) 

Sects.  17-23.  Character  of  Catiline's  partisans :  (i)  rich  men  in 
debt  (sect.  18) ;  (ii)  men  eager  for  power  and  wealth  (sect.  19) ; 
(iii)  old  soldiers  of  Sulla  (sect.  20) ;  (iv)  ruined  debtors  (sect.  21) ; 
(v)  cutthroats  and  criminals  (sect.  22) ;  (vi)  debauchees  (sects. 
22,  23). 

120  17  (Sect.  17.)  sanare:  cf.  note  on  vivere,  1.  8,  above.  —  sibi, 
for  their  own  good:  for  reflexive,  see  §  301,  ^,  N.  (196,  ^,  N.) ;  G.  520.  — 
placare,  gain  over. 

120  20   comparentur,  are  made  up.  —  singulis,  to  them  one  by  one. 

120  21   si  quam,  sc.  adferre. 

120  22   (Sect.  18.)   est  eorum,  consists  of  those  (pred.  gen.). 

120  23   possessiones,  landed  property. 
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120  24  dissolvi,  sc.  a  possessionibus :  i.e.  although  they  might  pay 
their  debts  by  the  sale  of  their  estates,  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  do  so. 

120  25  voluntas  et  causa*  fAtir  purposes  and  claims^  Le.  their  posi- 
tion  before  the  world. 

120  26  tu :  the  use  of  the  singular,  as  if  he  were  addressing  one  of 
these  men  directly,  gives  point  to  his  reproach  of  the  whole  class. 

120  27  sis :  §  444  {268) ;  B.  277 ;  G.  466;  H.  559,  4  (484,  v) ;  H.-B. 

503- 

120  30  tuas :  emphatic.  —  tabulas  novas,  new  accounts^  i.e.  a  general 

scaling  down  of  debts  by  legislative  enactment,  such  as  that,  B.C.  86, 
"  which  reduced  every  private  claim  to  the  fourth  part  of  its  nominal 
amount,  and  cancelled  three-fourths  in  favor  of  the  debtors." 

121  2  auctionariae :  a  forced  sale  of  their  estates  would  give  them 
"  new  accounts  "  {tabulae)  by  reducing  their  debts ;  auctionariae  \taJbu- 
/ae]  would  be  the  placards  advertising  the  sale  in  question. 

121  4  quod,  obj.  of  facere,  relating  to  the  forced  sale.  —  neque,  and 
not^  connects  facere  and  certare. 

121  5  certare  cum  usuris,  struggle  to  meet  the  interest:  §  413,  ^  (248, 
b) ;  H.  (419,  i2) ;  H.-B.  419,  4.  —  fructibus:  abl.  of  means. 

121  6  uteremur,  we  should  find. 

121  7  hosce :  more  emphatic  than  hos. 

121  9  vota  facturi,  likely  to  offer  prayers y  i.e.  they  will  confine  them- 
selves to  sympathizing  with  Catiline's  revolt ;  no  active  cooperation  with 
him  need  be  feared  from  them. 

121  11  (Sect.  19.)  premuntur:  notice  the  emphasis,  —  this  class  is 
insolvent ;  the  former  class  is  heavily  in  debt,  but  has  resources. 

121  13  quieta  re  publica :  no  poor  man  could  hope  to  gain  political 
prominence  at  Rome  in  ordinary  times ;  these  men  therefore  look  to 
anarchy  to  achieve  their  political  ends. 

121  15   scilicet,  in  fact. 

121  16  desperent,  have  no  hope. 

121  17  me  .  .  .  vigilare,  etc.,  indir.  disc,  dependent  on  the  idea  of 
saying  implied  in  praecipiendum :  §  580,  a  (336,  n.^);  G.  652,  r.^; 
H.  642,  I  (523,  i,  N.) ;  H.-B.  589,  a. 

121  18   magnos  animos :  see  Vocab.  under  animus. 

121  22   praesentis  agrees  with  deos :  will  be  at  hand,  and,  etc. 

121  23  quod  si,  now  if  (as  often).  The  quod  is  merely  adverbial 
ace:  §  397,  a  (240,  b)\  B.  185,  2;  G.  610,  R.2;  H.  416,  2  (378,  2);  cf. 
H.-B.  388,  fl,  N. ;  not  like  quod  in  1.  4,  above.  —  iam,  cU  once. —  sint .  .  . 
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adepti:  fut.  cond.  less  vivid.  —  cum  summo  furore:  §412,  <z  (248,  n.); 
G.  399;  H.  473,  3,  N.  (419,  iii,  N.i) ;  H.-B.  445,  3. 

121  26  non  vident,  don't  they  see?  §  332,  a  (210,  b)\  B.  162,  2,  d\ 
G.  453;  H.  378,  I  (351,  3) ;  H.-B.  231,  I,  a. 

121  27  adepti  sint,  for  the  fut.  perf.  indie,  of  the  direct  disc. — fugi- 
tive, i.e.  one  of  their  own  slaves ;  for,  when  law  is  overthrown,  brute 
force  will  control  all. 

121  28  sit  necesse:  §  516,  </  (307,  d) ;  G.  595 ;  H.  580  (508,  4) ;  cf. 
H.-B.  582,  I. 

121  31  (Sect.  20.)  ex  eis  coloniis :  Sulla  rewarded  his  veterans 
(120,000  in  number)  by  liberal  grants  of  land,  partly  in  tnunicipia 
already  existing,  partly  in  new  colonies  which  he  founded  for  them. 

122  1  universas,  as  a  whole.  —  civium  esse,  consist  of,  etc. 

122  2  ei  sunt  COloni,  these  are  colonists  of  this  sort  (as  opposed  to  the 
general  character  of  the  colonies,  which  Cicero  does  not  wish  to  impugn). 

122  5  beati,  men  of  wealth. 

122  7  Sulla,  etc.,  Sulla  will  have  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  for  they 
can  have  no  such  hope  in  Catiline. 

122  8  agrestis,y^rf«^rj,  not  Sulla's  colonists. 

122  9  veterum :  alluding  to  the  plunder  of  the  disorderly  times  fol- 
lowing Sulla's  victory  over  the  Marian  party. 

122  12  illorum  temporum,  i.e.  the  times  of  proscription. 

122  18  (Sect.  21.)  ydS.i^\aiXA.,  stagger  under.  —  vadimoniis,  etc. :  the 
three  steps  in  bankruptcy,  —  bail,  judgment,  and  sale  of  property  ;  pro- 
scriptio  is  strictly  the  public  notice  that  property  is  for  sale. 

122  21  infitiatores  lentos,  dilatory  debtors  (lit.  deniers,  i.e.  persons 
who  avoid  payment  of  their  debts  by  every  possible  subterfuge). 

122  22  stare,  keep  their  feet. 

122  23  ita,  in  such  a  way.  —  non  modo,  etc. :  §  217,  <r  (149,  e) ;  B.  343, 
2,  tf ;  G.  482,  5,  R.i;  H.  656,  3  (552,  2) ;  H.-B.  299. 

122  29  (Sect.  22.)  non  revoco:  §467  (276,^);  B.  259,2;  G.  233; 
H.  530  (467,  6) ;  H.-B.  484. 

123  1  career:  this  is  the  Tullianum,  a  dungeon  near  the  Forum, 
still  existing.  It  was  properly  a  jail  for  temporary  detention,  as  imprison- 
ment was  not  recognized  in  Rome  as  a  form  of  punishment  (see  Figs. 
29,  30). 

123  2   numero,  in  order ;  genere,  in  rank. 

123  5  imberbis :  a  mark  of  effeminacy;  bene \iax\iaXos,  full-bearded, 
doubtless  a' military  affectation,  as,  until  lately,  the  wearing  of  a  mus- 
tache.    Figs.  31,  32  illustrate  Roman  fashions  o{  vje^Lxm^  \.\v^  Xi^-dA^. 


Fig.3'  <obverae)  shows  a  military  cot  <heiLd  of  SextusPompey);  Fig.  32, 
the  rough  beard  of  a  phUosopher  (L.  Junius  RuslJcos) ;  cf.  Fig.  26, 


123  e  velU,  vci/j,  rather  than  the  substantial  tirgn,  which  i 
unbleached  woo].  The  whole  description  su^ests  foppishnes 
effeminacy. 

123  11    (Sect.  23.)    saltare   et  Fm.j. 

cantare,  these  accomplishments 
were  hardly  regarded  as  respectable 
by  the  better  classes.  —  spargere,  i.e. 
in  food  01  drink  :  poisoning  has  in  all 

123  13  scitote:  notice  the  sec- 
ond (fut.)  imperat.  (regularly  used  in 
this 


123  IS   his  .  .  .  noctibus ;  although  this  was  spoken  Nov.  9,  yet  the 


Roman  year  was 
dale  was  probably  si 
setting  in. 


h  a  state  of  confusion  that  the  t 
11  December,  just  when  the  winter  was 
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:  the  colonies  and  free 
ties  (uriis)  in  their  lerri- 
G  than  a  match  for  Call- 
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Sects.  24-26.  These  followerH  of  Catiline  contrasteil  with  the 
defenders  of  the  state.  The  issae  of  sacb  a  contest  cannot  be 
donbtful. 

123  97  (Sect.  24.)  urbes  colon iamm,  etc. 

communities  {municifia)  included  (he  walled  ci 
toiy.     These  well-manned  walls  would  be  n: 
line's  rude  works  {tumu/is), 

124  1  (Sect.  25.)  causaa,  Le.  the 
cause  of  the  conspirators  and  thai  of 
the  state  in  their  moial  aspect  (cf.  in 
eins  modi,  etc.,  1.  12,  below), 

124  9  ei  CO  ipso,  /mm  lie  very 
cBTnfarisen. 

124  10  bona  ratio,  good  couniel; 
peidita,  desperate. 

124  11  (Sect.  26.)  cnstodiia  vigi- 
lilsqne :  see  Cat.  i,  sect,  3  and  note. 

124  IB  consultum,  etc,  provident 
meaiHret  have  been  taken.  —  coloni  mu- 
nicipesquB :  a  colony  differed  from  a 
municipium  in  being  founded  by  Roman 
(or  Latin)  citizens,  who  retained  from 
the  fiist  lheircitizenship,either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  By  Cicero's  time  there  was 
no  longer  any  realdifterencebelweenthe 
two  classes  of  (owns  :  but  (he  colonies  I 
always  retained  a  certain  precedence  in 

124  90  bac  . 

Introd.,  p.  113  of  text. 

124  99  gUdiatores:  seep.  117,  1.5. 

124  93  quamquam  (corrective),  referring  to  m 

124  94  tamen:  pointing  the  contrast  between  the  suppression  of 
this  body  and  Catiline's  expectations  from  them. 

124  39  Tocari  TJdetia :  the  members  of  the  Senate  had  their  gather- 
ing place  (lertaculum)  adjoining  (he  curia,  and  were  summoned  by 
heralds  (praeeanes)  from  this  into  the  building.  If  any  were  absent, 
the  heralds  were  sent  to  their  houses.  The  curia  and  lenaiulum  were 
visible  from  the  place  of  assembly  in  Ihe  Foium,  and  (he  heralds  could 
no  doubt  be  seen  going  theit  rounds. 


n  cettiBsimam. 
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IV.   Peroratio  (§§  27-29) 

Sects.  27-29.  Citizens  need  not  fear :  the  consul  will  protect  the 
city.  The  conspirators  warned.  There  shall  be  no  disturbance. 
The  gods  will  lend  their  aid. 

125  2  (Sect.  27.)  monitos  .  .  .  vole :  497,  r,  n.  (292,  d^  n.)  ;  G.  537 ; 
H.-B.  605,  3. 

125  3  solutior :  for  compar.,  see  §  291,  a  (93,  a) ;  B.  240,  i ;  G.  297 ; 
H.  498  (444,  i) ;  H.-B.  241,  2. 

125  4  quod,  etc.,  as  for  the  rest^  i.e.  what  remains  to  be  done. 

125  5  horum  and  his  relate  to  the  citizens  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  imply  a  gesture. 

125  8  cuius :  referring,  like  qui,  to  the  subject  of  sentiet. 

125  17  (Sect.  28.)  me,  etc.,  abl.  abs.  —  togato,  in  perfect  peace^  i.e. 
without  any  military  demonstration :  the  toga  was  the  regular  dress  of 
the  Roman  in  time  of  peace.     (See  Fig.  i^Z'^  ^ro^^  an  antique  statue.) 

125  22   illud :  in  appos.  with  ut  .  .  .  possitis :  /  will  secure  that,  etc. 

125  24  neque  .  .  .  -que,  not .  .  .  and. 

125  28   (Sect.  29.)   quibus  .  .  .  ducibus,  under  whose  guidance. 

126  3  quam  urbem . . .  hanc,  this  city  which :  §  307,  b,  n.  (200,  b,  n.)  ; 
G.  616;  H.  399,  5  (445,  9) ;  or  (repeating  the  noun)  the  city  which,  etc., 
—  that  city. 


THIRD  ORATION  AGAINST  CATILINE 

ARGUMENT 

Chap.  I.  Exordium.  The  citizens  are  congratulated  on  their  deliv- 
erance. —  Narratio.  2,  3.  Story  of  the  arrest :  the  conspirators*  plans 
were  watched :  arrest  of  certain  leaders  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge.  — 
4.  The  conspirators  before  the  Senate :  testimony  of  Volturcius  and 
the  Gauls.  —  5.  The  letters  produced.  Confession  of  Cethegus,  Lentu- 
lus,  and  Gabinius. — 6.  The  Senate  decrees  that  the  traitors  be  kept  in 
custody,  and  that  a  general  thanksgiving  be  held.  —  7.  Now  all  is  safe : 
Catiline  alone  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  only  while  in  the  city.  Char- 
acter of  Catiline.  —  8,  9.  The  divine  aid  manifest  in  sundry  omens: 
Jupiter  watches  over  the  city.  —  Peroratio.  10.  Exhortation  to  keep  the 
thanksgiving :  this  bloodless  victory  compared  with  others  more  costly. 
—  //.  Cicero  claims  no  reward  but  a  grateful  remembrance.  —  12.  But 
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he  is  less  fortunate  than  victors  in  foreign  war,  since  the  conquered  are 
still  citizens.  ^He  relies  on  the  devotion  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  no 
fear  for  the  future.     The  assembly  dismissed. 

I.   Exordium  (§§  i,  2) 

Sects.  1,  2.    The  citizens  congratulated  on  their  deliverance. 

Page  126.  Line  7.  (Sect,  i.)  vitam,  lives:  the  plural  would 
rarely  be  used  in  Latin. 

126  8  bona,  estates  (landed  property) ;  forttinas,  goods  (personal 
property). 

126  16  (Sect.  2.)  nascendi .  .  .  condicio,  the  lot  of  birth, 

126  17  iilum :  Romulus,  who,  after  his  death,  was  deified  and  identi- 
fied with  the  Sabine  god  of  war,  Quirinus. 

127  4  urbi,  etc. :  dat.  with  subiectos. 

127  6  idem  (plur.),  /.  .  .  have  also,  etc. :  §  298,  b  (195,  e) ;  B.  248, 
I ;  G.  310;  H.  508,  3  (451,  3) ;  H.-B.  270,  a. 
121  7  eontm,  i.e.  of  the  swords. 

II.   Narratio  (§§  3-22) 

Sects.  3-7.  Story  of  the  arrest.  The  conspirators  watched: 
their  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  Allobroges  disclosed  to  Cicero : 
the  arrest  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge :  seizure  of  incriminating  letters. 

127  8  (Sect.  3.)  inlustrata,  patefacta,  comperta :  the  anticlimax 
is  only  apparent,  for  comperta  expresses  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  important  of  the  three  acts. 

127  9  YObis:  opposed  to  in  senatu  (1.  8). 

127  10  investigata,  traced  out  (observe  the  figure). 

127  11   exspectatis,  are  waiting  to  hear, 

127  12   ut,  e7ter  since. 

121 16  possemus:  §  575,  b  (334,  b)\  B.  300,  2;  G.  467;  cf.  H.  642, 
3  (523*  ii»  i»  N.).  —  cum  .  .  .  eiciebam :  notice  the  tense  (at  the  time 
I  was  engaged  in  driving  out,  etc.,  also  volebam,  below),  as  compared 
with  erupit  (burst  forth,  once  for  all).  Notice  also  the  difference  in 
mood  (at  the  time,  etc.),  compared  with  cum  reliquisset  in  11.  13,  14  (not 
referring  to  time  at  all,  but  to  circumstance :  having  left  behind,  etc.) : 
see  §  545,  546  (323,  325,  a) ;  B.  288,  i ;  G.  580,  585 ;  H.  600,  601  (521, 
i,  ii) ;  H.-B.  550,  a  and  N.^. 

127  17  invidiam :  see  Cat.  i,  p.  108,  1.  27,  and  nolQ. 
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127  18  ilia,  sc.  invidia.  —  quod  .  .  .  ezierit:  §  592,  3  (341,  d)\  B. 
323;  G.  539;  H.  588,  ii  (516,  ii) ;  H.-B.  535,  2,  a. 

127  20  restitissent :  in  direct  disc,  this  would  be  restiterint  (fut 
perf.). 

127  25  (Sect.  4.)  quoniam  .  .  .  faceret,  because  (as  I  thought),  etc. : 
hence  the  subj.  rather  than  faciebat :  §  592,  3,  N.  (341,  dy  R.) ;  G.  541 ; 
H.  588,  ii  (516,  ii) ;  H.-B.  535,  2,  a,  N.a. 

127  26  fidem  faceret,  gain  credence.  —  oratio,  argument, 

127  27  rem  comprehenderemy  get  Ao/d  0/  tAe  maUer.  —  ut .  .  .  proyi- 
deretis:  purpose. 

127  28  cum  .  .  .  videretis  :  subj.  of  integral  part  (otherwise  it  would 
be  yidebitis). 

127  29  Allobrogum :  the  Allobroges  were  a  Gallic  nation  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  (in  the  modem  Dauphini  2Xi^  Savoy) ;  subdued 
B.C.  121,  and  united  with  the  province  Narbonensis,  They  were  restless 
under  their  new  masters  (see  sect.  22),  and  inclined  to  take  up  with 
Catiline's  movement.  Their  ambassadors  had  come  to  complain  of 
certain  exactions  of  their  provincial  governor.  —  belli,  i.e.  when  out  of 
the  range  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction;  tumultus,  rebellion^  i.e.  when 
nearer  home. 

127  30  Lentulo,  see  Introd.,  p.  126:  he  had  been  consul  B.C.  71, 
but  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  the  next  year,  with  sixty-three 
others,  on  account  of  his  character,  and  he  now  held  the  praetorship 
with  the  view  of  beginning  the  career  of  office  over  again. 

128  5  manifesto  deprehenderetur,  taken  in  the  ctct:  the  words  apply 
strictly  to  the  criminals  themselves. 

128  7  (Sect.  5.)  prae tores :  although  the  regular  duties  of  the 
praetors  were  judicial,  yet  they  possessed  the  imperium,  and  in  virtue 
of  this  could  command  troops  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  or  under 
their  authority. 

128  9  qui  .  .  .  sentirent  (subj.  of  characteristic),  as  men  wkoy  etc. 

128  11  pontem  Mulyium:  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  about  two 
miles  above  the  city,  by  which  the  principal  roads  (the  Flaminian  and 
Cassian)  led  into  north  Italy. 

128  13  inter  eos,  i.e.  between  the  two  divisions. 

128  15  praef ectura :  the  title  given  to  the  politically  lowest  class  of 

Italian  towns,  which  had  lost  their  independence;  cf.  Vocab.  under 

colonia  and  municipium.  —  Reatina :  Reate  was  a  very  ancient  town 

of  the  Sabines,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Rome.     Cicero  was  the 

^atronus  of  Reate,  that  is,  acted  as  its  attorney  and  legal  counsel ;  which 
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accounts  for  his  having  this  body-guard  of  young  men  from  that  place. 
Besides,  these  simple  mountaineers  still  retained  something  of  the  old 
Italian  virtues,  and  therefore  were  well  fitted  for  this  service. 

129  1   praesidio :  dat.  of  service. 

129  2  (Sect.  6.)  tertia  .  .  .  ezacta,  about  3  a.m.  :  the  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four  vigiliae  of 
equal  length. 

129  3  magno  comitatu  :  abl.  of  accomp. ;  §  413,  a  (248,  a,  n.)  ;  cf. 
B.  222,  I ;  G.  392,  R.^;  H.  474,  2  (419,  1 1) ;  cf.  H.-B.  422,  i. 

129  5  res  :  the  occasion  of  the  attack. 

129  6  ignorabatur,  etc.  Though  the  Allobroges  had  played  the 
conspirators  false,  and  knew  that  the  consul  had  his  plans  ready,  they 
did  not  know  what  these  plans  were,  and  therefore  were  as  much  taken 
by  surprise  as  Volturcius  himself.  Even  the  troops  would  appear  not 
to  have  known  what  special  enterprise  they  were  engaged  in. 

129  11  machinatorem :  Gabinius  had  been  the  go-between  in  this 
case ;  he  and  Statilius  were  to  bum  the  city  (Sail.  Cat.  43,  44). 

129  14  venit :  of  course  he  had'been  summoned  like  the  others. 

129  15  praeter,  etc.,  since  Lentulus  was  notoriously  lazy. 

129  16  (Sect.  7.)  viris,  dat.  after  placeret,  which  has  for  subject 
litteras  .  .  .  aperiri,  etc. 

129  18  deferrem,  integral  part  of  aperiri ;  otherwise  it  would  prob- 
ably be  defers ;  see  §  551,  c  (327,  a)\  cf.  B.  291,  i ;  G.  574 ;  H.  605,  2 
(520);  H.-B.  571,  507,  4,  tf. 

129  20  esse  facturum  governs  the  result  clause  ut  .  .  .  deferrem : 
we  may  translate,  /  said  I  would  not  fail  to  lay  before  the  public  council  a 
matter  touching  the  public  danger  before  it  had  been  tampered  with  (inte- 

gram). 

129  22  etenim  .  .  .  si,/^r  if  you  see. 

129  23  reperta  .  .  .  essent :  in  dir.  disc,  this  would  be  reperta  erunt. 

Sects.  8-13.  The  conspirators  before  the  Senate.  Evidence  of 
Voltorcius  and  the  Allobroges.  The  letters  produced.  Confession 
of  the  conspirators. 

129  27   (Sect.  8.)  si  quid  .  .  .  esset,  whatever  weapons  there  might  be. 

129  30  introduzi,  sc.  in  senatum. — fidem  publicam,  assurance  of 
safety :  he  was  to  be  used  as  state's  evidence. 

129  31   sciret :  subj.  of  integral  part. 

130  3  seryorum :  the  recollection  of  the  terrible  servile  insurrections 
in  Sicily,  and  especially  that  of  Spartacus  in  Italy,  less  than  ten  years 
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before,  yrould  make  this  shock  and  teTTif;^  Cicero's  heju«rs  beyond 
measure.  — nt..  .  ntetetur :  £  563  {331);  B.  295,  4;  G.  546;  H.  J65 
(49S,  i) ;  H.-B.  50Z,  3.  a ;  obj.  of  the  verb  of  commanding  implied  in 
mandata,  etc. 

130  4   id :  in  a  sort  of  apposition  with  at  .  .  .  Bccederet. 

130  b  cum  .  .  .  inceodissent :  subj.  because  integral  part  of  nt . . . 
praesto  Bsset;  otherwise  it  would  be  inceuderimiu  (fut.  perf.). 

130  6  erat;  §583(336.*);  B.314,3;  G.  628,11.;  H.  643.4  {524,  i); 
H.-B.  535,1,  d'. 

130  J 9  (Sect.  9.)  ut  .  .  .  mitteient :  purpose.  —  eqnitatnin:  the 
Roman  cavalry  was  at  this  lime  chiefly  composed  of  Gallic  and  other 
auxiliaries. 

130  13  sibi  (copias)  refers  to  ihe  conspirators  1  gibi  (conflrmasa*)  to 
the  envoys  :  g  300, 1  and  2  (196,  a,  i  and  2) ;  B.  244,  i,  ii ;  H.-B.  262,  2.  — 
defntniaa  [esse]  depends  on  the  ideaof  .to^'i'i^impliedinpTaeBcriptniB- 

130  14   fatis:   the  books  bought  by  Tarqainius  Supeibus  of  Ihe 


n  Sibyl.     They  w 


e  kept  ii 


n  charge  of  a  board,  calllgium,  the 

quindccimviri  sacris  faciundis,  and 

consulted  in  cases  of  great  public 

emergency  (cf.  ^neid,  vi.  71  and 

note).  —  h/unspicnm:     the    han. 

spices  were  Etruscan  soothsayers, 

who  interpreted  (he  will  of  the 

gods,  chiefly  from  the  entrails  of 

animals  sacrificed.     They  were  a 

private  class,  of  low  standing,  and 

are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  augurs,  who  were  a  board  of  Roman 

noblemen,  of  high  rank,  who  inteipreted  the  auspices  according  to  Ihe 

native  Roman  rules,  chiefly  by  the  flight  of  birds,  by  lightning,  etc, 

130  16  Cinnam,  etc. :  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  was  colleague  of  Marius, 
and  ruled  Rome  after  his  death,  B.C.  S6.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  ruled  Rome 
B.C.  82-79  (see  sect.  24). 

130  19  virgiaum  :  the  Vestal  Virgins,  six  in  number,  maidens  of  high 
rank,  consecrated  to  chastity  and  the  service  of  Vesta.  (See  Fig.  34.) 
They  were  peculiarly  sacred,  and  were  highly  privileged.  Violation  of 
iheir  vow  of  chastity  was  inceslus,  and  was  regarded  as  a  prodigium  of 
very  bad  omen.  Of  the  incident  referred  to  here  nothing  further  is 
known.  —  Capitoli :  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (see  "  Plunder  of 
Syracuse,"  seel.  15)  was  burned  during  the  rule  of  the  Marian  faction, 
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130  31  (Sect.  10.)  Satumalibni :  a.very  ancient  festival  in  honor  of 
Saturn,  the  god  of  seed  sowing,  celebrated  Dec.  19.  During  this  festi- 
val ever^  serious  business  was  suspended ;  and  it  was  so  complete  a 
holiday  that  slaves  feasied  at  the  same  tables  with  their  masters.  No 
better  opportunity  could  be  found  for  the  outbreak  of  an  insurrection 
than  this  season  of  unrestrained  jollificatioti. 

130  34  tabellas,  labUu  of  wood :  wax  was  spread  on  the  inside,  and 
on  this  the  writing  was  scratched  with  a  stilus.  When  used  for  letters, 
the  tablets  were  tied  about  with  a  linen  thread,  linum,  and  sealed.  See 
Fig.  35  (from  a  Pompeian  wall-painting)  and  Fig.  44. 

130  27  ipsins  maun :  the  ambassadors  had  made  sure  to  get  all  the 
conspirators  committed  in  writing  except  Cassius,  who  alone  had  the 
sagacity  to  keep  out  of  it,  — aenatui:  the  Gallic  tribes  were  governed 
by  an  aristocracy,  Pi^ 


direct    form,  —  v 

facUe  qttat  liii  vts- 

tri  Ugali  recepirunt.     Note  the  change  of  pronouns  as  well  as  of  moods 

and  tenses,  —  silji  recepissent,  had  taken  upon  thcmirhjes, 

130  30  qui  .  .  .  respondisset :  qui  concessive.  —  tamen,  i.e.  in  spite 
of  the  strong  evidence  against  him. 

131  5  eat  Yero.  etc.,  i.e.  you  may  well  recognize  it:  it  is,  etc. 
1318   avitui:  Cornelius  Lenlulus,  cos.  B.C.  162,     Hewas/n««// 

Mttatus,  that  Ls,  designated  by  the  censors  as  first  man  of  the  Senate  :  an 
honorary  office,  held  ordinarily  by  patricians. 

1318  Aa^ixaX.  ought  to  have  r/called:  §486,0(288,0);  £.270,2;  G. 
254,  H.';  fl.  618,  2  {537,  I);  H.-B.  5S2,  3,  a,  and  footnote.  (The  join- 
ing of  such  opposites  as  muta  and  revocaTB  is  called  oxymoron,  or 

1319  (Sect.  11.)    KiAA^&x&tSsmt.  to  Ihc  sami purpart. 

13110  slvelUt:  5592,  2  (341, f);  cf.B.323;  G.  663,2,*;  H.-R 
5  j6.  a  (direct,  si  vis).  —  feci  potestatcm,  I  gave  him  leave. 
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131 16  nihiine :  equiv.  to  nonne  aliquid. 

132  1  esset,  is :  imperf .  by  seq.  of  tenses ;  §  485,  d  (287,  d) ;  H.  549 
(495,  v) ;  H.-B.  482,  I. 

132  11  (Sect.  12.)  quis  sim,  etc.:  this  letter  is  given  with  slight 
variations  by  Sallust,  Cat.  44. 

132  IS  quern  in  locum,  etc.,  how  far  you  have  gone  (alluding  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  thoroughly  compromised). 

132  14  infimorum,  i.e.  slaves ;  see  note,  p.  130,  L  3,  above. 

132  17  (Sect.  13.)  ilia,  the  following:  §  297,  b  (102,  ^);  B.  246,  2; 
G.  307,  3 ;  H.  507  (450,  3). 

132  21   furtim,  stealthily(^^  like  thieves  ");  so  English  stealth  from  steal. 

132  23  senatum  consului :  deUberative  assemblies  in  ancient  times 
were  under  the  control  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  members  could  not 
speak  or  introduce  business  except  when  called  upon  by  him.  He  laid 
a  subject  before  them  {consulere  senatum^  referre  ad  senaium),  and 
asked  their  opinions  individually,  in  a  definite  order,  usually  accbrding 
to  their  rank  or  dignity.  In  the  case  of  a  general  question  he  was  said 
referre  {consulere^  de  summa  re publica.  The  form  would  be,  die,  C.  /ulit 
sententiam.     (See  Introd.,  p.  Ivii.) 

132  24  a  principibus,  the  leading  men. 

132  25  sententiae :  the  views  of  the  individual  Senators  (see  note 
on  1.  23,  .above). 

132  27  perscriptum:  the  opinions  (sententiae)  of  the  Senators  (given 
as  just  described)  merely  determined  the  substance  of  the  ordinance, 
which  was  afterwards  written  out  in  regular  form  by  the  secretaries  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  its  advocates  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
presiding  officer. 

Sects.  14,  15.  Action  of  the  Senate :  the  chief  conspirators  are 
given  into  custody  and  a  thanksgiving  is  voted. 

132  31    (Sect.  14.)   L.  Flaccus :  see  note  on  p.  128,  1.  7. 

133  1   conlegae  :  C.  Antonius ;  see  Introd.  to  Cat.  i,  p.  99. 

133  3  rei  publicae  consiliis,  the  public  counsels^  i.e.  his  own  (officially) 
as  consul. 

133  4  cum  se  abdicasset,  after  abdicating.  Lentulus  could  not  prop- 
erly be  called  to  account  during  his  magistracy ;  but  he  might  be  forced 
to  resign,  and  could  then  be  proceeded  against. 

133  6  erant :  notice  that  this  and  similar  clauses  in  this  section,  since 
they  are  explanations  made  by  Cicero  and  not  parts  of  the  decree,  take 
the  indicative. 
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133  7  L.  Cassium,  etc.:  these  last  mentioned  had  not  yet  been 
arrested,  but  Ceparius  was  caught  in  his  flight  and  brought  back. 

133  9  pastores :  Apulia  was,  as  now,  used  chiefly  for  pasturage.  In 
the  summer,  when  these  broad  plains  were  dried  up,  the  flocks  were 
driven  to  the  mountain  pastures  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  These  pas- 
toral regions  have  always  been  the  home  of  a  lawless  and  restless  popu- 
lation, prone  to  brigandage. 

133  11  colonis,  etc. :  cf.  sect.  20,  above  (pp.  121,  122). 

133  19  (Sect.  15.)  supplicatio :  a  day  of  prayer,  proclaimed  by  the 
Senate,  either  in  thanksgiving  (gratulatio)  as  in  the  present  case,  or  in 
entreating  favor  of  the  gods. 

133  20  eorum,  i.e.  the  gods. 

133  21   togato,  as  a  civilian :  cf.  Cat.  ii,  p.  125,  1.  17  and  note.     See 

Fig.  33- 

133  23  liberassem :  in  the  decree,  liberavit, 

133  24  hoc  interest,  there  is  this  difference.  —  bene  gesta,  as  well  as 
conservata,  agrees  with  re  publica  (abl.  abs.). 

133  26  faciendum  .  .  .  fuit :  observe  that  this  form  has  not  here  its 
usual  cont.  to  fact  implication. 

133  29  ius,  rights.  —  tamen :  he  was  allowed  to  resign  instead  of 
being  put  to  death  without  resigning  (as  in  the  case  below). 

133  30  quae  .  .  .  fuerat,  what  had  not  been  a  scruple  to  Marius  =  a 
scruple  which  had  not  prevented  M.  from  (quo  minus,  etc.). 

133  31  quo  minus  .  .  .  occideret,  to  prevent  his  killings  following 
religio:  §  558,  b  (319,  c)\  cf.  B.  295,  3;  G.  549;  H.  568,  8  (499,  3,  n.2); 
H.-B.  502,  3,  b.  —  C.  Glauciam:  see  note  on  Cat.  i,  p.  loi,  1.  i.  — nomi- 
natim,  i.e.  Marius  acted  merely  under  the  general  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Senate  in  the  formula,  Videant  consuleSy  etc.  (see  note  on 
Cat.  i,  p.  100,  1.  12). 

Sects.  16,  17.  The  conspiracy  is  now  crushed.  Character  of 
Catiline. 

134  5  (Sect.  16.)  pellebam:  conative  imperf. ;  cf.  p.  127, 1.  16  and 
note. 

134  8  pertimescendam :  observe  the  intensive  force  of  per. 

134  9  ille  erat,  etc. :  with  this  character  of  Catiline,  cf.  notes  on 
Cat.  i,  26  (p.  109,  1.  23),  and  ii,  9  (p.  117,  1.  4). 

134  10  continebatur :  for  tense,  see  §  556,  a  (276,  /,  N.) ;  G.  569 ; 
H.  603  (519,  i) ;  H.-B.  550,  b. 

134  12   consilium,  ability  to  plan. 
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134  15  mandarat:  for  mood  and  tense,  see  §  542,  518,  b  (322,  309, 
c) ;  B.  287,  2 ;  G.  567 ;  H.  539,  2  (472,  2) ;  H.-B.  577  and  footnote  *, 

579- 

134  2S  (Sect.  17.)   depulissem,  pushed  aside:  the  image  is  of  avert* 

ing  a  crushing  weight  (molem),  just  ready  to  fall. 

134  23  non  ille,  etc.,  i.e.  as  Cethegus  did.  —  Saturnalia,  i.e.  so  dis- 
tant a  date.  —  constituisset :  the  prot.  (cont.  to  fact)  is  implied  in  ille ; 
§  521,  a  (310,  d)\  B.  305,  2;  G.  593,  3;  H.  575,  9  (507,  N.7);  H.-B. 

578»  6. 

134  34  rei  publicae :  dat.  after  denuntiavisset 

134  2.5  testes :  in  appos.  with  both  signum  and  litterae. 

134  26  quae :  referring  to  Cicero's  success  in  securing  (lit.  capturing 
the  evidence  of  guilt. 

135  .3   hostis  (pred.  appos.),  as  an  enemy.      ■-■*•. 


V     .-,% 


Sects.  18-22.  Thanks  due  to  the  gods.  Signs  and  omens.  Jupi- 
ter watches  over  the  city. 

135  7  (Skci\  18.)  cum  (correl.  with  turn  vero,  1.  9),  i.e.  we  cannot 
merely  guess  it  (for  the  reason  in  the  quod-clause  following),  but  still 
more  we  can  almost  see  it  with  our  own  eyes. 

135  8  quod  . .  .  potuisse  (parenthetical),  because^  etc.  —  consili  (pred. 
gen.  limiting  gubernatio),  to  belong  to  human  wisdom. 

135  11  possemus:  for  tense,  see  §  485,  a  (287,  d)\  B.  268,  7;  G. 
511,  R.3;  H.  546  (495,  i) ;  II.-B.  481. 

135  12  faces,  etc. :  these  omens  are  such  as  the  Romans  observed 
and  noted  carefully.     Livy's  history  is  full  of  them. 

135  16  praetermittendum,  inadvertently ;  relinquendum,  intention- 
ally. 

135  18  (Sect.  19.)  Cotta  et  Torquato:  consuls  b.c.  65,  the  year  in 
which  Catiline  first  intended  to  carry  out  his  conspiracy. 

135  21   aera :  the  laws  were  engraved  on  bronze  tables. 

135  22  ille  .  .  .  Romulus :  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  wolf 
suckling  the  infants  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  which  bears 
marks  either  of  lightning  seaming  one  of  its  hind  legs,  or  of  some 
defect  in  the  casting  (Fig.  36).  This  is  probably  identical  w^ith  that 
here  mentioned. 

135  2.')  haruspices:  see  note  on  p.  130,  1.  14. 

135  29  flexissent :  in  direct  disc,  flexerint,  following  appropinquare, 
which  points  to  the  future  ;  §  516,  </  (307,  d) ;  G.  595  ;  H.  580  (508,  4) ; 
cf.  H.-B.  582,  I. 
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135  29   (Sect.  20.)   illorum,  i.e.  the  harmpices. 

135  30  tudi:  festivals  in  which  races  and  theatrical  perfoimances 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  gods :  such  festivals  were  especially 
appointed  to  appease  the  deities  in  times  of  danger  and  distress ;  cf. 
Vetres,  i.  sect.  31. 

136  1   idem  (plur.),  they  nho. 

136  3  contia  atque,  opposiu  to  what:  §  324,  c  (156,0) ;  B,  341,  i,  ^ ; 
G.  643;   H.  516,  3 
(459.  2) ;  H.-B.  307. 


Fic.  j6 


1365  solis 
conspiceiet : 
Forum   and 
Senate    house 
(.«r,«)  were  east  of 
the  south  end  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  on 
which   stood  the 
Capitolium,  or  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  (see  Plan  of 
Forum). 

136  7  intnstia- 
lentur:  the  word 
is  chosen  with  reference  10  the  omen  of  Jupiter  looking  toward  *he 

136  e  cODlocandum  .  .  .  locavenint:  locarewith  the  gerundive  is  the 
regular  expression  for  giving  out  a  contract ;  §  500,  4  (294.  </)  ;  B.  337, 
7,0.2:  G.  430;  1!.  622  (544.  N.2);  H.-B.  612,  iii. 

136  9   illi.  i.e.  of  year  before  last. 

136  10  consutibQB  and  nobis :  abl.  abs.  expressing  the  date. 

136  13  (Sect.  21.)  praeceps,  imrfj^roni';  mente  captus,  lajaiw.— 
haec  omnia,  i.e.  the  universe- 

136  15  ita  is  explained  by  caedes  .  .  .  comparari,  below. 

136  Ifi  reapotwum  :  the  regular  expression  for  any  prophetic  answer 
as  of  an  oracle  01  seer.  —  rei  publicae  (dat,),  againsl  the  stall. 

136  17   et  ea,  and  that  too  (cf.  Jtal  Tai?7o), 

136  18  ea :  referring  to  caedes,  etc..  above. 

136  so   illud  ;   referring  forward  to   the  result  nt  .  .  .  statueretur 
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136  23  in  aedem  Concordiae :  one  of  the  principal  temples  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Forum  (see  Plan),  where  the  Senate  had  held  its 
session  on  this  day.  It  was  built  by  the  consul  L.  Opimius,  B.c.  I2i, 
after  his  bloody  victory  over  C.  Gracchus. 

136  26  (Sect.  22.)  quo,  wherefore :  §  414,  a,  N.  (250,  Jt.)  ;  H.-B.  424,  a. 

136  28  vestris,  etc. :  observe  the  contrast  between  vestriB  and 
deorum,  which  is  emphasized  by  their  respective  positions. 

136  31  non  ferendus,  intolerable  for  arrogance.  —  ille,  etc. :  anaph- 
ora; §  641  (386);  B.  350,  II,  ^;  cf.  G.  682;  H.  666,  i  (636,  iii,  3); 
H.-B.  632,  5. 

137  2  ilia,  etc. :  omit  the  words  in  brackets  as  being  a  manifest  gloss. 
137  6   consilium,  etc. :  cf .  the  proverb,  quern  deus  perdere  volt^  prim 

de?nentat. 

137  7  ut  introduces  the  result  clause  at .  .  .  neglegerent,  with  which 
id  is  in  apposition,  the  whole  forming  the  subject  of  esse  factoOL  —  gens 
refers  here  to  the  Gauls  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  Allobroges  in  particular. 

137  10  patriciis  :  the  old  patricians,  though  having  no  special  politi- 
cal privileges,  still  retained  considerable  prestige  as  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy. Cf.  note  on  Verres,  i,  sect,  i  (p.  28, 1.  2).  Of  the  conspirators, 
Catiline,  Lentulus,  and  Cethegus  were  patricians. 

137  12  qui .  .  .  superare  potuerint:  cf.  note  on  p.  131, 1.  8;  qui,  as 
subject  of  the  charact.  clause,  may  be  translated  by  when  they. 

III.    Peroratio  (§§  23-29) 

Sects.  23-25.    Citizens  exhorted  to  thanksgiving. 

137  14  (Sect.  23.)  pulvinaria,  shrines:  properly  cushions^  upon 
which  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  laid,  when  a  feast  was  spread  before 
them.  This  was  called  lectisternium^  and  was  usually  coimected  with 
the  supplicatio  (see  note  on  p.  133,  1.  19).  Only  certain  gods,  chiefly 
Grecian,  had  pulvinaria^  and  the  rite  was  established  by  direction  of 
the  Sibylline  books  (see  note,  sect.  9).  —  celebratote :  the  future  impera- 
tive is  used  on  account  of  its  reference  to  a  set  time  in  the  future ;  §  449 
(269,  d)\  G.  268,  2  ;  H.  560,  4  (487,  i^);  H.-B.  496.  The  figure  in 
the  text  (from  an  ancient  altar  relief)  represents  a  procession  such  as 
was  usual  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  Fig.  37  (from  an  ancient  lamp) 
shows  the  images  at  such  a  feast. 

137  20  duce,  i.e.  in  actual  command ;  imperatore,  Le.  holding  the 
sovereign  power,  whether  actually  commanding  that  particular  operation 
or  not. 
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Fig.  37 


137  32  (Sect.  24.)  dissensiones :  for  case,  see  §  350,  ^  (219,  ^) ;  G. 
376,  R.'';  H.  455  (407»  n.i);  H.-B.  350,  b. 

137  23  P.  Sulpicium  [Rufum],  a  young  man  of  remarkable  elo- 
quence, a  leader  in  the  reforming  party  among  the  aristocracy.  He 
was  tribune  B.C.  %%y  and  his  quarrel  with 
C.  Caesar  was  the  first  act  of  the  Civil 
War.  By  his  proposition,  the  command 
in  the  Mithridatic  War  was  transferred 
from  Sulla  to  Marius;  and  when  Sulla 
refused  to  obey,  and  marched  upon  the 
city,  Sulpicius  was  one  of  the  first 
victims. 

137  27  conlegam  :  Lucius  Cornelius 
Cinna,  the  Marian  partisan  (see  note  on 
p.  130,  1.  16).  He  and  Cn.  Octavius,  a 
partisan  of  Sulla,  were  consuls  B.C.  87, 

after  the  departure  of  Sulla  for  the  East,  and  in  their  dissensions  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  afresh.  The  victory  of  Cinna  later  recalled 
Marius  from  exile. 

137  29  lumina :  among  these  were  Octavius ;  C.  Caesar  (see  above) 
and  his  brother  Lucius;  Q.  Catulus,  father  of  the  opponent  of  the 
Manilian  Law  (see  below) ;  M.  Antonius,  the  great  orator ;  and  the 
pontifex  maximusy  Q.  Scaevola. 

137  30-  ultns  est :  to  preserve  the  emphasis,  render  the  cruelty^  etc., 
was  avenged  by  Sulla* 

137  32  dissensit,  there  was  a  quarrel  between^  etc.  —  H.  Lepidus, 
father  of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  B.C.  78.  (after  Sulla*s  death),  with  Q. 
Catulus,  son  of  the  one  murdered  by  Cinna.  The  scheme  of  Lepidus 
to  revive  the  Marian  party  resulted  in  a  short  civil  war,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  by  his  colleague  and  killed. 

138  2  ipsius  :  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  violence,  and  therefore 
less  regretted. 


Sects.  26-29.  Cicero  asks  for  no  reward  except  the  memory  of 
this  day.  He  relies  on  the  devotion  of  the  citizens,  and  has  no  fears 
for  the  fiiture.    The  assembly  dismissed. 

138  3  (Sect.  25.)  tamen:  i.e.  though  these  disturbances  cost  a  great 
many  lives,  yet  they  were  not  so  revolutionary  as  this  conspiracy,  which 
has  been  put  down  without  bloodshed. 

138  4  commutandam.  rem  pnblicam,  a  change  of  government. 
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138  12  quale  bellum,  a  war  suck  as. 

138  13  quo  in  bello:  §  307,  a  (200,  a)  ;  B.  351,  4;  G.  615;  H.-B. 
284,  4. 

138  14  omnes,  etc.,  i.e.  everybody  except  the  desperate. 

138  17  tantum,  only  so  many. 

138  18  restitisset  (resisto),  should  survive. 

139  8  (Sp:ct.  26.)    n^utum  :  such  as  a  statue,  for  example. 

139  la  eandem  diem,  etc.,  the  same  period  of  time  —  eternal  as  I  hope 
—  is  prolonged^  both  for  the  safety  of  the  city^  etc. 

139  15  duos  civis,  i.e.  Pompey  and  himself. 

139  ao  (Sect.  27.)   quae,  as:  §  308,  h  (201,^) ;  H.-B.  270,  b. 

139  22  isti  (contrasted  with  mihi)  refers  to  illorum  (1.  20). 

139  24  mentes,  counsels. 

139  27   nihil  .  .  .  noceri  potest,  no  harm  can  be  done, 

139  30  dignitas,  etc.,  i.e.  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  state  will  be  an 
invisible  safeguard  for  me  ;  cf.  "  the  divinity  "  that  "  doth  hedge  a  king" 
(Hamlet,  iv,  5,  123). 

139  31  conscientiae,  etc.,  i.e.  my  enemies,  conscious  of  their  guilty 
sympathy  with  this  conspiracy,  will,  in  their  attempts  to  injure  me, 
inevitably  commit  some  act  which  will  .show  them  to  be  traitors  to  the 
state. 

140  2   (vSkct.  28.)   ultro,  i.e.  without  waiting  to  be  attacked. 

140  3  domesticorum  hostium:  oxymoron;  §641  (386);  B.  375,2; 
G.  694;  II.  752,  12  (637,  xi,  6) ;  II.-B.  632,  3.  Cf.  the  same  figure  in 
Cat.  i,  sect.  21  (p.  108, 1.  4) :  cum  tacent,  clamant. 

140  4   convertit :  pres.  for  fut.,  as  often,  especially  in  protasis. 

140  6   obtulerint  :  subj.  of  integral  part. 

140  8  in  honore  vestro :  honor  is  used  here,  as  usual,  to  denote 
external  honors  (offices)  conferred  by  the  people.  Holding  the  consul- 
ship, he  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 

140  12   (Skct.  29.)  conservanda  re  publica:  abl.  of  means. 

140  14  in  re  publica,  in  public  life. 

140  15  virtute,  non  casu,  etc.,  i.e.  he  will  show  this  by  such  conduct 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  this  glorious  achievement. 

141  1  lovem :  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  is  shown  in  the 
background  of  the  illustration  opposite  p.  136;  the  figure  in  the  text  at 
p.  140  is  a  restoration  of  this  temple. 
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FOURTH   ORATION   AGAINST  CATILINE 

ARGUMENT 

Qhap.  I.  Exordium.  Solicitude  of  the  Senate  for  Cicero.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  traitors'  doom  must,  however,  be  settled  without  regard  to 
such  considerations.  —  Propositio,  2,  3.  The  Senators  need  not  fear  for 
Cicero.  Let  them  take  counsel  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Enormous 
guilt  of  the  conspirators.  Judgment  already  rendered  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  The  sole  question  is :  What  shall  be  the  penalty  ?  — 
4.  Silanus  proposes  death ;  Caesar,  perpetual  imprisonment.  —  5.  Caesar's 
proposition  discussed.  —  Contentio.  6.  Death  none  too  severe  a  penalty : 
severity  to  the  conspirators  is  mercy  to  the  city.  Opinion  of  L.  Caesar.  — 
7.  Severe  measures  will  be  supported  by  the  people.  —  8.  The  humblest 
citizens  are  stanch. —  9.  The  Senators  urged  to  act  fearlessly:  the 
consul  wull  not  fail  them.  —  Peroratio.  10.  Cicero  is  undismayed:  his 
fame  is  secure,  whatever  happens  to  him.  He  has  undertaken  a  per- 
petual war  with  the  bad  elements  in  the  state,  but  the  result  is  certain. 
—  II.  Then  let  the  Senate  dare  to  act  rigorously. 

As  this  is  the  first  deliberative  oration,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  con- 
tained in  this  collection,  it  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  consult  the 
account  of  a  senatorial  debate  given  in  the  Introduction,  p.  Ivii. 

In  the  present  case  —  in  which  the  question  was  what  sentence  should 
be  passed  upon  the  captured  conspirators  —  the  consul  elect,  D.  Junius 
Silanus,  had  advised  that  they  be  put  to  death ;  C.  Julius  Caesar  (as 
praetor  elect),  on  the  contrary,  that  they  be  merely  kept  in  custody.  At 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  Cicero,  as  presiding  consul,  gave  his  views  as 
expressed  in  the  present  oration.  (For  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and 
Cato,  see  Sallust,  Catiline,  chs.  51,  52.) 


I.    Exordium  (§§  i,  2) 

Sects.  1,  2.  Solicitude  of  the  Senate  for  Cicero.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  traitors'  doom  must  be  settled  without  regard  to  such 
considerations. 

Page  141.  Line  13.  (Sect,  i.)  si  haec,  etc.,  i.e.  if  the  consulship 
has  been  given  me  on  these  terms. 

141  14  ut .  .  .  perferrem,  subst.  clause  of  purpose  in  apposition  with 
condicio. 
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142  3  (Sect.  2.)  ego  Sttin  ille  consul,  I  am  a  consul  (Le.  that  kind 
of  consul). 

142  3  aequitas :  in  the  Forum  was  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  who 

administered  justice  between  citizens. 

142  4  campus:  see  note  on  Cat.  i,  sect.  11  (p.  104, 1.  7). — auspkiis: 
the  taking  of  the  auspices  always  preceded  the  election. 

The  Roman  commonwealth  was  regarded  as  depending  directly  upon 
the  will  of  the  gods.  Their  will  was  thought  to  be  expressed  in  signs 
sent  by  them  (auspicta).  These  could  be  observed  only  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  augurs,  a  body  whose  duty  it  was  to  know 
the  rules  of  interpretation  as  a  special  science  called  ius  augurium. 
Most  public  acts  of  any  kind  had  to  be  performed  auspicatOy  especially 
the  holding  of  all  public  assemblies  in  which  business  was  transacted. 
Thus  the  Campus  was  "  consecrated  by  auspices  "  every  time  that  the 
comitia  centuriata  were  held. 

142  5  auxilium :  the  Roman  Senate,  having  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  at  this  time  a  great  court  of  appeal  for  subject  or 
friendly  nations. 

142  7  sedes  honoris,  i.e.  the  sella  curulis  or  seat  used  by  the  curule 

magistrates :  viz.  interrex,  dictator, 
Fifi-  38  magister  equitum,  consul,  praetor, 

censor,  and  curule  aedile.  It  was 
like  a  modem  camp-stool  without 
back  or  sides,  with  crossed  legs  of 
ivory,  so  that  it  could  be  folded 
up  and  carried  with  the  magistrate 
wherever  he  went.  See  Fig.  38 
(from  a  Roman  coin).  The  brack- 
eted words  sella  curulis  are  doubtless  an  explanatory  marginal  note. 

142  8  fuit:  we  should  expect  the  subj.  of  characteristic,  but  the 
indie,  is  used  (as  often)  to  emphasize  theyb^/. 

142  11  ut .  .  .  eriperem  (1.  15,  below):  subst.  clause  of  result,  in 
appos.  with  exitum  (1.  10). 

142  14  foedissima,  horrible^  with  the  added  idea  of  polluting  things 
sacred. 

142  16  subeatur,  hortatory  subjunctive. 
142  17  fatale :  see  Cat.  iii,  sect.  9  (p.  130). 

142  18  laeter:  §444  (268);  B.  277;  G.  466;  H.  559,  4  (484,  v); 
H.-B.  513,  I :  apodosis,  see  §  515,  «  (306,  a)\  G.  595;  H.  580  (508,  4); 
H.-B.  582,  I. 
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II.  Propositio  (§§  3-10) 

Sects.  3-6.  The  Senators  need  not  fear  for  Cicero :  they  should 
take  counsel  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Enormous  guilt  of  the 
conspirators,  judgment  has  been  already  rendered  by  the  action  of 
the  Senate.     The  sole  question  is :  What  shall  be  the  punishment  ? 

142  24   (Sect.  3.)   pro  eo  .  .  .  ac  mereor,  in  proportion  as  I  deserve. 

142  25  relaturos  gratiam,  will  reward  ("  return  favor  " :  cf .  habere^ 
agere). 

142  27  immatura :  because  an  ex-consul  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  Roman  ambition. 

142  28  misera :  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  professed  to  make 
them  despise  death  (see  Plato,  Apologia,  and  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  i.  — 
ille  ferreuSy  qui,  so  iron-hearted  as  (hence  movear,  subj.).  —  fratris :  his 
brother  Quintus,  younger  than  he,  and  at  this  time  praetor  elect.  He 
served  with  credit  in  Caesar's  Gallic  campaigns. 

142  31  neque  .  .  .  non,  nor  can  it  be  but  thaty  etc. :  the  two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative,  but  with  a  kind  of  emphasis  which  the  simple 
affirmative  statement  could  not  give. 

142  32  uxor :  his  wife  Terentia.  —  filia :  his  daughter  Tullia,  married 
to  C.  Calpumius  Piso.  Daughters  took  the  gentile  name  of  the  father; 
see  §  108,  b  (80,  c) ;  G.  p.  493 ;  H.  354,  9  (649,  4);  H.-B.  678,  5. — filius : 
his  son  Marcus,  now  two  years  old. 

143  3  gener :  Piso  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was 
probably  standing  in  the  lobby.  —  moveor  (emphat.,  as  shown  by  its 
position),  I  am  affected, 

143  4  uti  sint,  [to  wish]  that^  etc.  (the  verb  being  implied  in 
moyeor) ;  pereamus  is  in  the  same  construction  as  sint. 

143  5  una  .  •  •  peste,  i.e.  by  a  destruction  which  is  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  whole  state. 

143  9  (Sect.  4.)  non  Ti.  Gracchus,  etc. :  to  preserve  the  emphasis, 
render  //  is  not  Ti.  Gracchus  whoy  etc.  For  the  historical  allusions,  cf. 
Cat.  i,  sects.  3,  4  (p.  100),  and  notes. 

143  10  agrarios:  see  note  on  p.  147, 1.  29. 

143  11  Hemmium :  C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  most  upright  men  of 
his  time ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  against  Glaucia,  and 
was  murdered  by  instigation  of  Glaucia  and  Satuminus  (b.c.  100). 

143  13  tenentur,  are  in  custody :  to  preserve  the  emphasis  we  may 
change  the  voice,  —  we  have  in  our  hands.  —  vestram  omnium :  §  302,  c 
(184,  d) ;  B.  243,  3,  a ;  G.  321,  R.2;  H.-B.  339,  b. 
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143  17  ut .  .  .  nemo :  instead  of  the  usual  ne  quis  or  ne  quisquam 
because  of  the  following  ne  .  .  .  quidem;  §  538,  310,  a,  b  (319,  d^  r., 
cf.  105,  d,  N.) ;  G.  543,  4,  cf.  317,  I ;  H.  568,  cf.  513  (497,  u,  cf.  457);  cf. 
H.-B.  276,  I  and  7. 

143  22  (Sect.  5.)  iudiciis:  their  verdict  on  the  conspirators'  guilt 
consisted  in  the  acts  recounted  in  the  following  clauses. 

143  23  gratias  egistis :  cf.  relaturos,  p.  142, 1.  25. 

143  25  abdicare,  etc. :  see  Cat.  iii,  sect.  14  (p.  133,  1.  4),  and  note. 

144  1  (Sect.  6.)  sed,  i.e.  though  you  have  in  fact  decided.  —  tam- 
quam  integrum,  as  if  an  open  question  (i.e.  as  if  you  had  not  already 
expressed  your  judgment). 

144  2  iudicetis  refers  to  their  judgment  as  a  court  with  respect  to 
the  facts ;  censeatis,  to  their  view  as  a  public  council  respecting  the 
punishment. 

144  3  ilia  .  .  .  COnsulis,  etc.,  /  will  say  in  advance  what  belongs  to 
[me  as]  the  consul :  i.e.  declare  the  need  of  instant  action ;  what  action, 
it  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine ;  for  construction,  see  §  343,  b  (214,  c)\ 
G.  366;  H.  439  (401);  H.-B.  340. 

144  4  nova  .  .  .  misceri,  that  a.  revolution  subversive  of  the  govern- 
mentwas  on  foot ;  nova  (subject  of  misceri)  means  innovations  or  uncon- 
stitutional measures  ;  misceri  refers  to  the  disorder  which  these  would 
produce. 

144  5  concitari  mala,  that  evil  designs  were  set  in  motion. — yidebam : 
for  tense,  see  §471,  b  (277,  b)\  B.  260,  4;  G.  234;  II.  535  (469,  2); 
H.-B.  485. 

144  1 1  opinione :  §  406,  a  (247,  b)\  B.  217,  4 ;  G.  398,  N.i ;  H.  471,  7 
(417,  I,  N.s);  H.-B.  416,  e. 

144  13  provincias,  especially  Spain,  with  which  Cn.  Piso  had  had 
relations.  It  had  not  yet  become  fully  reconciled  since  the  overthrow 
of  Sertorius,  only  eight  years  before.  —  sustentando,  by  forbearance ; 
prolatando,  by  procrastination. 

144  14   ratione :  abl.  of  manner. 

144  15   placet,  sc.  vindicare.  ' 

Sects.  7-10.  Silanus  proposes  death ;  Caesar,  perpetoal  imprison- 
ment.   Caesar's  proposition  discussed. 

144  17  (Sect.  7.)  haec  (with  a  gesture),  all  this,  i.e.  city,  citizens, 
and  government. 

144  19  amplectitur,  adopts. 

144  20   pro,  in  accordance  with. 
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144  21  yersatur  in^  exhibits. 

144  27  mortem,  etc. :  a  doctrine  of  the  Epicureans,  to  which  sect 
Caesar  and  many  other  eminent  Romans  belonged. 
144  31   et  ea:  cf.  note  on  p.  136, 1. 17. 

144  32  municipiis  dispertiri,  sc.  eos  in  custodiam, 

145  1  iniquitatem,  since  it  might  expose  them  to  danger,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  choose  among  so  many;  difficultatem,  since  they 
might  decline  the  sfervice. 

145  3   (Sect.  8.)   statueritis :  subj.  of  integral  part. 

145  4  dignitatis:  §343,  c  (214,  d) ;  cf.  B.  198,  3;  G.  366,  r.I;  H. 
439,  3  (401,  N.2);  cf.  H.-B.  340.  —  adiungit,  he  [Caisar]  adds  to  his 
proposal. 

145  5  ruperit:  §  592,  2  (341,  c) ;  cf.  B.  323;  G.  366;  H.  439  (401); 
H.-B.  536,  a, 

146  7  sancit,  ordains  (under  penalties). 

145  8  per  senatum,  by  an  executive  decree ;  per  populum,  by  a 
law. 

145  11   uno,  sc.  dolore, 

145  12  itaque,  etc. :  an  artful  way  of  making  the  punishment  of 
death  seem  less  cruel ;  since  death  is  a  relief,  these  myths,  says  Cicero, 
have  been  invented  to  give  it  terror. 

145  15  eis  remotis:  equiv.  to  a  fut.  protasis  ;  §  521,  «  (310,  «) ;  G. 
593,  2  ;  H.  638,  2  (549,  2) ;  H.-B.  578,  6. 

145  17  (Sect.  9.)  mea  :  §355,  a  (222,  d)\  B.  211,  i,  a ;  G.  381 ;  H. 
449,  I  (408,  i,  2) ;  H.-B.  345.  • 

145  19  popularis,  not  popular^  but  devoted  to  the  people^  democratic : 
Caesar  was  now  the  recognized  leader  of  this  party. 

145  20  auctore  (abl.  abs.),  proposer ;  cognitore,  sponsor  (a  legal 
term). 

145  24  maiorum :  none  of  Caesar's  ancestors  were  men  of  any  dis- 
tinction, although  some  distant  relatives  were  prominent  in  public  affairs 
in  the  time  of  Sulla;  see  note  on  p.  137,  1.  23.  He  belonged,  however, 
to  one  of  the  oldest  patrician  families. 

145  25  obsidem,  i.e.  he  is  pledged  at  all  events  to  defend  the  state 
as  against  the  conspirators. 

145  27  interesset :  for  tense,  see  §  485,  d  (287,  d) ;  H.-B.  482,  i.  — 
levitatem,  want  of  principle^  i.e.  of  the  steady  purpose,  or  stability  of 
character,  implied  in  gravitas. 

145  28  saluti,  i.e.  not  voluntati :  their  interests,  not  their  capricious 
wishes. 
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145  29  (Sect,  io.)  non  neminem :  it  is  said  that  the  person  referred 
to  was  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  brother  of  Celer  (see  Cat.  i,  sect.  19),  a 
partisan  of  Pompey  and  an  enemy  of  Cicero. 

145  31  dedit,  decrevit,  adfecit:  i.e.  gave  his  vote  for  these  acts. 
With  this,  of  course,  his  present  action  is  inconsistent. 

146  1   qui  has  for  antecedent  the  subject  of  iudicaiit.     ^         » 
146  3  re,  the  matter  (in  general) ;  causa,  the  issue  to  be  decided.  — 

C.  Caesar :  the  full  name  gives  emphasis,  contrasting  him  with  the  non 
nemo  (p.  145,  1.  29).  Caesar  votes  for  a  judgment  against  the  conspira- 
tors which  seems  contrary  to  the  Sempronian  Law,  but  h€y  a  true  friend 
of  the  people  (vere  popularis)^  recognizes  that  this  law  applies  to  Roman 
citizens  only,  and  that  it  therefore  cannot  protect  these  traitors. 

146  4  Semproniam:  see  note  on  "Crucifixion,"  etc.,  p.  61,  L  10. 

146  6  latorem,  i.e.  C.  Gracchus. 

146  7  iussu  populi :  not  strictly  true,  for  C.  Gracchus  was  ^ut  to 
death,  not  by  order  of  the  people^  but  by  virtue  of  the  dictatorial  authority 
conferred  upon  the  consuls  by  the  Senate.  —  rei  publicae :  dative.  —  de- 
pendisse  :  punishment  with  the  Romans  was  regarded  as  a  penalty /aiVi 
by  the  offender  to  the  injured  party  (hence  dare^  solvere,  pendere  of  the 
guilty ;  capere,  petere,  repetere,  postulare,  etc.,  of  the  person  wronged). 

146  8  Lentulum :  by  discussing  this  conspirator  as  an  example  of 
the  would-be  popularis,  Cicero  skilfully  throws  discredit  on  the  non 
nemo  (p.  145,  1.  29)  and  others  like  him. — largitorem,  etc.,  i.e.  however 
lavish,  —  a  symptom  of  courting  the  popular  favor. 

146  J 3  se  iactare,  i.e.  as  a  pretended  friend  of  liberty,  like  the  non 
nemo  above. 

146  15  omnis  cruciatus  :  accusative  plural 

III.    CONTENTIO    (§§   II-19) 

Sects.  11-14.  Death  is  none  too  severe  a  penalty ;  rigor  in  pun- 
ishing the  conspirators  is  mercy  to  the  city.    Opinion  of  L.  Csesar. 

146  17  (Sect,  i i.)  quam  ob  rem,  etc. :  because  Caesar's  view  has  in 
Caesar  a  popular  sponsor,  while  the  view  of  Silanus  is  in  fact  the  more 
merciful  one.  —  statueritis,  dederitis:  §  516,  ^  and  n.  (307,  c  and  R.); 
G.  595,  N.2;  H.  540,  2  (473,  2);  cf.  H.-B.  490. 

146  18  contionem :  see  Introd.  to  Manilian  Law  in  not^s  (p.  272). 
The  action  of  the  consul  would  have  to  be  justified  before  the  people, 
who  might  regard  it  as  a  tyrannical  measure.  In  this  justification 
Cicero  would  have  Caesar  to  assist  him. 
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'146  20  obtinebo  earn,  make  it  appear  that  it  [this  view],  etc. 

146  33  ita  .  .  .  liceat :  an  asseveration  like  our  "  so  help  me  God." 
The  point  lies  in  the  idea  of  "so  and  not  otherwise "  implied  in  ita. 

146  24   ut  .  .  .  moveor,  as  [it  is  true  that]  /  am  influencedy  etc. 

146  29  animo,  in  my  mind^s  eye  (properly,  abl.  of  means).  — patria, 
native  city. 

146  32  (Sect.  12.)  cum  yero:  yero  introduces  (as  often)  the  most 
striking  point.     The  other  conspirators  are  bad  enough,  but  when^  etc. 

147  4  Vestalium  :  see  note  on  p.  130,  1.  19. 

147  7  si  quis:  for  form,  see  §  148,  b^  n.  (104,  a,  N.) ;  G.  106,  r.  ; 
H.  512,  I  (454,  i);  cf.  H.-B.  141,  a. 

147  9  sumpserit :  see  note  on  dependisse,  p.  146,  1.  7;  for  tense, 
see  note  on  statueritis,  p.  146,  1.  17. 

147  16  ut .  .  .  conlocarent :  purp.  clause  in  appos.  with  id. 

147  22  (Sect.  13.)  nisi  yero,  etc. :  reductio  ad  absurdum,  as  usual 
with  this  phrase ;  §  525,  ^,  N.  (315,  ^,  N.) ;  G.  591,  R.*;  H.-B.  578,  3,  a. 
—  L.  Caesar:  L.  Caesar  (consul  b.c.  64),  was  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Dictator,  son  of  Lucius  Caesar  (consul  B.C.  90,  the  year  of  the  Social 
War),  the  author  of  the  law  giving  citizenship  to  the  Italian  allies  (see 
note,  Arch.,  sect.  7).  The  sister  of  Lucius  Caesar  (the  younger)  was 
married  to  Lentulus,  and  his  mother,  Fulvia,  was  daughter  of  M.  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus,  the  leading  adherent  of  C.  Gracchus.  When  Gracchus 
and  Flaccus  found  themselves  (B.C.  121)  drsfwn  into  a  collision  with  the 
Senate,  they  sent  the  young  son  of  Flaccus  with  a  proposition  of  com- 
promise. The  Senate,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  threw 
the  messenger  into  prison,  —  where  he  was  afterwards  strangled,  — 
and  moved  upon  the  insurgents  with  all  the  power  of  the  state.  In 
the  contest  that  followed,  both  leaders  and  several  thousands  of  their 
partisans  lost  their  lives.  It  was  to  these  events  that  L.  Caesar  had 
appealed  in  justifying  his  vote  in  condemnation  of  his  brother-in-law 
Lentulus. 

147  26  eius  refers  to  ayum.  —  legatum:  of  course  the  informal 
messenger  of  insurgents  could  have  no  claim  to  the  title  ambassador^  or 
to  the  privileges  which  attached  to  the  title  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times. 

147  27  quorum  limits  factum:  unc'erstand  with  simile  some  word 
describing  the  present  conspiracy  {what  act  of  theirs  was  like  this  ?). 

147  29  largitionis  .  .  .  versata  est :  the  plans  of  C.  Gracchus  em- 
braced not  only  a  lex  frumentaria^  allowing  every  citizen  to  buy  a  certain 
amount  of  com  from  the  state  at  less  than  half  its  market  rate,  and  a  Ux 
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agraria^  providing  for  the  distribution  of  public  land  among  the  poorer 
citizens,  but  also  the  establishment  of  several  colonies,  both  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  the  object  of  which  was  at  once  to  provide  poor  citi- 
zens with  land,  and  to  relieve  the  city,  by  emigration,  of  a  part  of  its 
proletariat.  Though  these  grants  were  perhaps  just,  yet  their  proposal 
was  regarded  by  the  nobility  as  a  political  bid  for  popular  favor,  and 
hence  gave  rise  to  violent  party  jealousy  (partium  contentio). 

147  31  avus  (see  note  on  p.  131,  1.  6) :  he  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion ;  ille  (1.  32)  refers  to  the  same  person. 

148  4  urbem  inflammandam :  according  to  Sallust*s  Catiline,  ch. 
43,  this  work  was  assigned  to  Gabinius  and  Statilius. 

148  5  vereamini  follows  censeo  (ironical),  as  if  with  ut  omitted. 

Sects.  14-19.  Severe  measures  will  be  supported  by  the  people. 
The  humblest  citizens  are  stanch.  The  Senators  are  urged  to  act 
fearlessly :  the  consul  will  not  fail  them. 

148  12    (Sect.  14.)    voces,  remarks. 

148  13  eorum,  on  the  part  of  those^  etc.  —  vereri  .  .  .  ut:  §  564  (331, 
/) ;  B.  296,  2 ;  O.  550,  2 ;  H.  567,  i  (498,  iii,  N.i) ;  H.-B.  502,  4. 

148  16  mea,  etc. :  observe  the  antithesis  between  mea  stmiliia  CUia 
and  maiore  populi .  .  .  voluntate. 

148:29   (Skct.  15.)   dA,for.  —  consentiunt,  «////^. 

149  1  ita  .  .  .  ut,  ofily  A?,  etc.  (lit.  with  this  limitation  thai) :  see 
§  537'  ^  (3^9*  ^);  ^'-  552,  R.^;  II.-B.  521,  2,  ^.  — summam  ordinis  con- 

silique,  superiority  in  rank  and  precedence  in  counsel. 

149  3  huius  ordinis  (i.e.  the  Senate)  limits  dissensione  in  the 
sens^  of  cnm  hoc,  etc.  For  the  long  contest  here  alluded  to,  see  In- 
troduction, p.  Ixv. 

149  5    quam  si,  etc.,  and  if  we  keep  this  union,  etc. 

149  6  confirmo,  /  assure,  m  a  different  sense  from  confirmatam: 
Latin  style  does  not  (as  ours  does)  object  to  such  repetitions  with  a 
variation  in  meaning. 

149  9  tribunos  aerarios,  deans  of  the  tribes.  The  Roman  people 
were  divided  into  thirty-five  tribes,  local  and  territorial,  like  ward.s. 
These  tribes  were  made  the  basis  of  the  coniitia  centuriata,  as  well  as 
of  the  comitia  tributa.  They  served  also  as  general  administrative  and 
financial  divisions.  From  the  latter  character  the  name  tribuni  aerarii 
was  given  to  their  presiding  officers. 

149  10  scribas :  the  scribae  quaestorii  (treasury  clerks)  formed  an 
important  and  powerful  corporation.     As  they  were  a  permanent  liody. 
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while  the  quxstors  (treasurers)  were  elected  annually,  they  had  the  real 
responsibility  in  ihe  management  of  the  treasury. 

149  II   sortis :   the  qusestora  entered  upon  office  On  the  Nones  of 
December  (Dec.  5);  all  other  patrician  magiHttates  on  the  first  of  Janu- 


ary. TTie  scriiae  had  therefore  Come  together  in  order  lo  be  pre.seni 
vi  liile  the  quaestors  drew  lots  for  Iheir  provinces. 

149  tQ  (Sect.  16.)  iiigenuorura./r«f-A)rB.  Freedmen, //icr(/«(',  were 
aluays  regarded  as  inferior  in  rank,  if  not  in  civil  and  political  rights. 
Kven  these,  however,  are  shown  in  the  next  chapter  to  be  interested  in 
the  safety  of  the  republic. 

149  18  sua  Tirtute  ;  manumission  was  very  commonly  bestowed  as 
the  reward  of  some  peculiar  merit  in  the  slave. 
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149  30  hie  nati,  Le.  citizens,  as  contrasted  with  the  manumitted 
slaves  (who  were  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  birth). 

149  25  qui  modo  ...  sit :  §  535,  d  (320,  d) ;  H.-B.  579,  nA  —  con- 
dicione:  §  415,  n.  (251,  n.)  ;  cf.  B.  224,  i ;  G.  400;  H.  473,  2,  N.i  (419, 
2*) ;  II -B.  443. 

149  28  voluntatis  :  partitive  gen.  with  quantum,  as  if  tantum  volun- 
tatis quantum^  etc. 

149  30  (Sect.  17.)  circum  tabemas,  i.e.  among  the  artisans.  The 
Roman  shops  were  like  little  stalls  along  the  street,  open  in  front,  with 

Fig.  40 


a  "  long  room,"  or  perhaps  two,  at  the  back.  See  Fig.  39,  p.  355  (Pom- 
peian  shop,  restored) ;  Fig.  40  shows  the  arrangement  of  such  shops 
along  the  streets. 

150  3  cubile  ac  lectulum :  both  words  mean  nearly  the  same  thing, 
and  imply  a  very  humble  way  of  living. 

150  4   otiosum,  peaceable  ;  so  oti  (1.  6). 

150  8  quorum  relates  to  eorum,  three  lines  above. 

150  9  incensis,  so.  tabemis.  —  futurum  fuit  =  fuisset ;  §  5i7»  ^ 
(308,  d)\  G.  597,  R.3;  H.  582  (511,  2);  II.-B.  581,  a;  tTie**pi«ta§is~!> 
implied  in  incensis. 

150  II  (Skct.  18.)  populi  Romani,  as  contrasted  with  the  Senate: 
cf.  the  formula  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus. 

151  2   impiae,  impious  (in  its  strict  sense  a  want  of  filial  duty). 
151  4  arcem  et  Capitolium :   the  Capitoline  was  a  saddle-shaped 

hill,  having  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (Capitolium)  on  the  south- 
western point  and  the  old  citadel  (arz)  on  the  northeastern  (see  Cat.  iii, 
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sect.   20).      Since   Jupiter    CapitoHnuS  was    the   protecting   divinily  ol 
Rome,  his  temple  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  whole  empire. 

isl  5  Bias  Penatiom;  the  FenaUs  were  gods  of  the  household  and 
the  larder  (penus\  worshipped  by  t\f:ty  fater/amiliai  in  his  own  atrium. 
The  state,  being  developed  from  the  family,  had  likewise  its  Penates, 
which  were  fabled  to  have  been  brought  by  JExieaa  from  Troy  and 
established  at  Lavinium,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Alba  Longa, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome.  Their  temple  was  on  Ihe  Velia,  the  low  hill 
i^onnectmg  the  Palatine  and  Esquiline.  —  ignem  Vestae :  the  temple  of 


Fig. 


^^(fV^ 


Vesta  was  on  the  Sa^ra  Via,  toward  Ihe  Palatine,  —  a  small  round  build- 
ing containing  the  symbolic  household  fire  of  the  Roman  stale.  See 
note  on  the  Vestals,  p,  ijo,  1.  19. 

ISl  9  focis :  the  /bcus.  the  symbol  of  household  life,  was  a  braiier 
for  burning  charcoal.  It  originally  stood  at  the  rear  end  of  the  ali-iiim, 
or  great  hall,  of  the  house.  Later  it  was  moved,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  the  itilchen,  but  a  representative  yoi-wj-  remained  in  the  atrium 
and  continued  to  be  the  symbol  of  household  life.  Fig.  41  shows  a 
great  bronze yivHj  from  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  The  domestic/ociii  was, 
of  course,  much  smaller,  but  was  similar  in  shape. 

15111  (Sect,  rg.)  quae  facultaa:  §  307,^(201, «■);  cf.  B.  251,  4,*; 
G.  616,  2;  Il.-R.  3:7, 

151  13   in  civili  causa,  e»  ■;  f-oliiical  quesiicn. 

ISl  M  quantis  .  .  .  delertt:  this  clause  will  he  hest  turned  into 
English  by  translating  the  participles  fuudatum.  etc..  as  verbs,  and 
delerit  as  a  relative  clause,  ~-  with  hew  great  tail  this  em/iire  Was  estti/i- 
lisHed,  WHICH  OHt  night,  etc.  In  l^tin  the  question  is  contained  in  Ihe 
inteirogative  modifiers  of  imperium  and  not  in  the  main  clause. 
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IV.  Peroratio  (§§  20-24) 

Sects.  20-24.  Cicero  is  undismayed :  his  fame  is  secure.  He  has 
undertaken  a  perpetual  war  with  the  bad  elements  in  the  state ;  but 
the  result  is  certain.     Then  let  the  Senate  dare  to  act  rigorously. 

151  39  (Sect.  20.)  me  .  .  .  factorum :  for  cases,  see  §  354,  b  (221,^); 
B.  209,  i;  G.  377;  H.  457  (409,  ill);  H.-B.  352,  i. 

152  1  gesta :  abl.  abs.  with  re  publica. 

152  3  (Sect.  21.)  ScipiO:  the  elder  Africanus,  who  brought  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  a  triumphant  close  by  the  battle  of  Zama,  B.c.  202. 
By  "  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,"  he  forced  Hannibal  to  retire  from 
Italy. 

152  5  alter  Africanus :  the  younger,  sumamed  iEmilianus.  He  was 
the  son  of  L.  ^Emilius  Paulus  (mentioned  below),  and  adopted  by  the  son 
of  the  elder  Africanus.  He  captured  Carthage,  B.C.  146,  and  Numantia, 
in  Spain,  B.C.  133. 

152  7  Paulus :  father  of  the  younger  Africanus,  and,  like  his  son, 
the  most  eminent  and  upright  man  of  his  generation.  He  brought  the 
Third  Macedonian  War  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C  168,  and 
led  King  Perseus  captive  in  his  triumphal  procession.  —  currum  \trium- 
phaietn^ :  the  captives  did  not  go  with  or  behind  the  triumphal  chariot, 
but  preceded  it  in  the  procession. 

152  9  bis  liberavit :  by  the  victories  over  the  German  invaders, — 
over  the  Teutones  at  Aquas  Sextiae  (b.c.  102),  and  the  Cimbri  at  Ver- 
cellae  (b.c.  ioi). 

152  10  Pompeius:  it  should  be  remembered  that  Pompey  was  now 
in  the  East,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  conquest,  and  that  his  return 
was  looked  for  with  expectancy  by  all  parties.  Cicero  took  every  means 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  great  general,  and  gain  him  over  to  his 
views  in  public  affairs  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  After  some  wavering,  Pompey 
associated  himself  with  Caesar,  thus  giving  the  Senate  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered,  and  preparing  the  way  for  his  own  downfall. 

152  13  aliquid  loci:  §346,  a,  3  (216,  a,  3);  B.  202,  2;  G.  369;  H. 

442  (397»  3) ;  H-^^-  346. 

152  If)   (Sect.  22.)    quamquam,  and  yet.  — uno  loco,  incne  respect. 

152  18  oppressi  serviunt,  are  crushed  and  enslaved:  §  496,  N.* 
(292,  R.);  cf.  B.  337,  2;  H.-B.  604,  I. 

153  1  (Sect.  23.)  pro  imperio,  in  place  of:  all  these  honors,  which 
Cicero  might  have  gained  by  a  foreign  command,  he  has  renounced  in 
order  to  stay  at  home  and  protect  the  city. 
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153  4  clientelis  hospitiisque  :  the  relation  of  cliens  \o  patron  us  was 
that  of  a  subordmate  to  a  superior,  carrying  with  it  services  on  the  one 
side  and  protection  on  the  other ;  the  hospites  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
equals,  and  their  connection  was  one  of  mutual  aid  and  friendship. 
Foreign  states  and  citizens  were  eager  to  form  such  ties  with  influential 
Romans,  and  they  were  equally  advantageous  to  the  Roman.  Of  course 
a  provincial  governor  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  this. 

153  5  urbanis  opibus,  the  means  afforded  by  a  city  life.  Such  ties 
would  be  more  easily  formed  by  a  sojourn  in  a  province,  but  they  could 
also  be  formed  by  a  statesman  who  remained  at  home ;  for  the  value  of 
such  a  relation  to  the  provincial  consisted  in  the  opportunities  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance  which  the  statesman  possessed  in  the  city  itself. 

153  6  pro  meis  studiis,  in  return  for  my  efforts, 

153  10  quae  dum,  and  as  long  as  this,  —  mentlbus :  §  429,  3  (254,  a) ; 
cf.  B.  228,  I ;  H.  485,  I  (425,  i2) ;  H.-B.  436. 

153  15  suo  solius:  §302,  e  (197,  ^) ;  B.  243,  3,  ^z ;  G.  321,  R.2;  H. 
446,  3  (398,  3) ;  H.-B.  339,  b, 

153  20  (Sect.  24.)  eum  . .  .  qui,  a  consul  who,  etc. :  §  297,  d  (102,  d) ; 
B.  247,  I,  fl ;  H.-B.  271,  ii. 

153  23  per  se  ipsum  praestare,  make  good  (so  far  as  he  may)  on  his 
own  part. 
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ARGUMENT 

Chap.  I.  Exordium,  Cicero's  obligations  to  Archias.  —  2.  He  justi- 
fies the  unusual  tone  of  his  argument.  —  Narratio.  3.  Early  career  of 
Archias :  he  is  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclia.  —  Confrmatio,  4.  His 
technical  claim :  his  registry,  acts  of  citizenship,  domicile.  —  5.  Argu- 
ment from  the  public  records.  —  6.  The  case  is  now  closed.  Further 
argument  is  unnecessary.  Literature  an  indispensable  relaxation,  and 
also  a  source  of  moral  strength.  —  7.  All  famous  men  have  been  devoted 
to  letters. — 8,  9.  Great  artists  are  of  themselves  worthy  of  admiration. 
The  poet  is  especially  sacred:  he  is  the  herald  of  fame. —  10.  Greek  is 
a  surer  passport  to  fame  than  Latin.  Men  inferior  to  Archias  have  been 
honored  with  citizenship.  —  11,  12.  Fame  is  the  strongest  motive  to  acts 
of  public  virtue.  Literature  is  the  most  enduring  of  monuments. — 
Peroratio.  12  (sect.  31).  Appeal  to  the  court  to  protect  Archias  the 
poet  in  his  rights. 
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I.   Exordium  (§§  1-3) 

Sects.  1-3.  Cicero's  obligations  to  Archias  make  it  a  duty  to 
undertake  his  defence.    The  onosaal  tone  of  the  arg^oment  justified. 

Page  154.  Line  1.  (Sect,  i.)  indices,  i.e.  the  members  of  a  special 
court  (quaestio)  established  by  the  Lex  Papia  (see  Introd.  to  the  ora- 
tion, p.  1 54)  to  inquire  into  cases  arising  under  that  law. 

154  3  versatum:  cf.  the  date  of  the  defence  of  Roscius  and  the 
opening  passage  of  that  oration.  —  huiusce  rei,  i.e.  dicendi. 

155  1  ratio,  knowledge,  i.e.  theoretic  acquaintance,  contrasted  with 
exercitatio,  practice. 

155  3  A.  Licinius :  following  the  custom  of  naturalized  foreigners, 
as  well  as  freedmen,  Archias  had  taken  the  gentile  name  of  his  noble 
friends  and  patrons,  the  Luculli.  Cicero's  motive  in  always  speaking  of 
him  by  his  Roman  name  is  obvious. 

155  G   inde  usque, /r^»^  as  far  back  as  that,  I  say, 

155  7  principem,  master. 

155  8  rationem,  course.  For  the  connection  of  the  meanings  of  this 
word,  see  Vocab. 

155  10  a  quo  relates  to  huic,  which  is  dat.  after  ferre;  quo  relates 
to  id :  surely,  to  the  man  himself  from  whom  I  have  received  that  whereby, 
etc. 

155  11  ceteris,  all  the  rest  [of  my  fellow-citizens],  i.e.  other  than 
Archias.  —  alios,  some  of  them. 

155  12  opem  corresponds  to  opitulari ;  salutem,  to  senrare. 

155  14   (Sect.  2.)    neque,  and  not. 

155  15  dicendi  ratio  aut  disciplina,  art  or  science  of  oratory.  —  ne 
nos  quidem,  etc.,  i.e.  not  even  I,  though  by  profession  an  orator,  have 
devoted  myself  to  oratory  alone. 

155  20  (Sect.  3.)  quaestione  legitima :  see  note  on  indices,  p.  154. 
1.  I.. 

155  22  severissimos,  i.e.  before  men  of  the  old  Roman  stamp,  who 
might  not  be  favorably  impressed  by  such  praise  of  literature. 

155  24  forensi  sermone  is  not  used  here  in  its  special  meaning,  "the 
language  of  the  courts,"  but  in  its  wider  sense,  the  language  of  the  Forum, 
i.e.  the  ordinary  tone  of  practical  affairs  (the  Forum  being  the  centre  of 
Roman  business  and  politics). 

155  27  ut .  .  .  patiamini,  a  purp.  clause  in  appos.  with  veniam  (1.  25). 

155  28  hoc  concursu,  locat.  abl.  expressing  the  circumstances;  so  also 
hac  vestra  humanitate.  with  men  of  your  cultivation. 
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155  39  hoc  praetore :  Q.  Cicero  was  himself  a  poet  and  man  of 
critical  taste. 

155  30  paulo  .  .  .  liberius,  with  somewhat  unusual  freedom  :  §  291,  ds 
(93,  a);  B.  240,  I ;  G.  297;  H.  498  (444,  i);  H.-B.  241,  2. 

155  31   Otium  ac  studium,  a  quiet  life  of  study  (almost  hendiadys) 
so  iudiciis  periculisque  below. 

II.    Narratio  (§§  4-6) 

Sects.  4-6.  Earlier  career  of  Archias.  His  celebrity  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere.  His  removal  to  Rome  and  his  distinguished  patrons 
there.    He  becomes  a  citizen  of  Heraclia. 

156  3   (Sect.  4.)   cum:  causal,  but  best  translated  when, 

156  4  esset:  for  tense,  see  §  589,  <^,  1  (337,^,  1);  B.  268,  4;  G.  597, 
R.4;  H.  647  (527,  iii);  H.-B.  581,  b,  N. 

156  5  asciscendum  fuisse:  in  the  direct,  asciscendus  erat;  §  517,^ 
(3o8,</);  B.  304,  3,  ^;  G.  597,  R.3,tf ;  H.  582  (511,  2);  H.-B.  581, «;  cf. 
note  on  Pompey's  Mil.  Command,  sect.  50  (p.  88, 1.  32),  erat  deligendus. 

156  9  urbe:  §  282,  </(i84,^);  G.  4ii,r.8;  H.  393,  7  (363,  4^) ;  H.-B. 
452,  a. 

156  12   contigit,  sc.  «',  i.e.  Archias.  —  post,  afterwards. 

156  15  (Sect.  5.)  tunc,  at  that  time.  This  was  the  long  period  of 
comparative  quiet  between  the  Gracchan  disturbances  (b.c.  i 33-1 21)  and 
the  tribunate  of  Drusus  (b.c.  91),  which  was  followed  by  the  Social  War 
and  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

156  16  Latio :  not  the  geographical  Latium  merely,  but  all  towns 
which  at  that  time  possessed  Latin  citizenship ;  that  is,  the  Latin  colo- 
nies, such  as  Venusia,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace. 

156  21  de  ingeniis,  i.e.  could  form  some  opinion  about  the  talents 
of  literary  men. 

156  23  absentibus,  people  at  a  distance.  —  Mario  et  Catulo  (coss.  b.c. 
102) ;  of  these,  Marius  was  renowned  for  his  exploits,  while  Catulus  was 
a  good  officer,  and  also  a  man  of  culttire. 

156  25  nactus  est,  etc.,  he  happened  to  find  holding  the  consulship. — 
eos,  quorum  alter,  men  of  such  n  kind  that  one  of  them  ^  etc.  This  would 
not  only  furnish  him  with  themes  for  his  poetry  but  insure  appreciation 
of  his  genius. 

156  27  Luculli :  Lucius,  the  one  who  fought  against  Mithridates,  and 
his  brother  Marcus ;  both  of  them  belonged  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  were  men  of  distinguished  taste  and  culture. 
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156  29  ingeni,  pred.  gen.  after  an  understood  erat:  this  was  [a 

proof]  not  only  of  his  genius,  etc. 

156  30  ut  .  .  .  esset,  result  clause  in  app.  with  hoc  (L  29). 

157  1  (Sect.  6.)  iucundus,  etc. :  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Greek 
culture  at  Rome,  it  had  been  customary  for  cultivated  Romans  of  high 
rank  to  entertain  Greek  men  of  letters  in  their  houses,  partly  as  tutors 
and  partly  as  companions.  Such  associates  frequently  accompanied 
their  patrons  on  their  journeys  and  even  on  their  campaigns.  —  Metello 
Numidico :  the  most  distinguished  member  of  this  family.  He  was  pred- 
ecessor of  Marius  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  and  from  this  service  in 
Numidia  received  his  agnomen, 

157  3  Aemilio,  i.e.  M.  ^Emilius  Scaurus  (cos.  B.C.  115),  for  many 
yediX^  princeps  senatus. 

157  3  Catulo:  see  note  on  p.  156,  L  23.  —  L.  Crasso:  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orator  of  his  time,  a  man  of  genius  and  culture  (see  Introd., 
ch.  ii,  p.  xxxiv);  he  died  B.C.  91. 

157  4  Drusum  (M.  Livius),  tribune  B.C.  91,  a  distinguished  orator 
and  statesman,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  the  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  factions  in  the  republic.  —  Octavios :  see  Cat. 
iii,  sect.  24.  —  Catonem:  probably  the  father  of  the  famous  Cato  of 
Utica  is  meant. 

157  5  Hortensionim :  the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Q.  Hortensius, 
the  rival  of  Cicero  and  his  opponent  in  the  case  of  Verres. 

157  8   si  qui  forte,  those  {if  there  were  any)  who,  etc. 

157  II  Heracliam:  an  important  Greek  city  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Lucania.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  and  B.C.  278  it  entered  into  an  alliance  of  the  closest  and 
most  favorable  character  (aequissimo  lure  ac  foedere). 

III.     CONFIRMATIO    (§§   7-30) 

Sects.  7-11.  Archias  received  Roman  citizenship  under  the  Lex 
Plautia-Papiria,  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  that  law.  The 
evidence  of  this  cannot  be  shaken ;  the  testimony  of  the  census  is 
unnecessary.    No  further  argument  is  needed ;  the  case  is  closed. 

157  15  (Sect.  7.)  Silvan!  lege,  etc.,  i.e.  the  Lex  Plautia-Papiria,  of 
the  tribunes  M.  Plautius  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  his  infamous  cousin  Cneius,  the  Marian  leader  after 
the  death  of  Cinna),  extended  the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italian  com- 
munities which  had  not  yet  received  it.     These  towns  now  exchanged 
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their  independence  for  Roman  citizenship,  and  became  incoiporated 
with  the  republic ;  though  many  of  them,  as  Heraclia,  hesitated  about 
making  the  change,  and  did  it  with  great  reluctance.  They  lost  all 
rights  of  independent  government  (such  as  that  of  coining  money,  the 
ius  exsiiiy  etc.).  Latin  became  the  official  language ;  justice  was  admin- 
istered by  Roman  law ;  and  in  most  cases  their  government  was  organ- 
ized on  the  model  of  Rome,  having  duumviri  for  consuls,  and  a  curia 
for  the  Senate.  The  passage  here  given  from  the  Plautian-Papirian 
Law  contains  its  application  to  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  like  Archias.  — 
si  qui,  etc. :  the  law  is  quoted  in  indir.  disc,  but  the  main  clause  is 
omitted,  being  implied  in  data  est ;  see  §  592,  2  (341,  c) ;  G.  663,  2,  b ; 
H.-B.  535,  I,  a. 

157  18  essent  professi,  should  have  declared  their  intention, 
157  19  Q.  Metelliun  [Pium],  praetor,  R.c.  89:   the  most  eminent 
living  member  of  this  family^  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy. 

157  22  (Sect.  8.)  Grati,  the  complainant  (see  Introd.,  p.  154  of  text). 

158  1   religione,  conscientiousness. 
158  6   desideras,  call  for  (lit.  missyfeel  the  want  of).  —  Italico  bellOi 

i.e.  the  Social  War :  §  424,  d  (259,  a) ;  G.  394,  r.  ;  H.  486  (429)  ;  H.-B. 

439.  «»  3- 

158  11   municipi :  since  the  bestowal  of  the  Roman  citizenship,  the 

Italian  civitates  had  become  Roman  municipia  (see  Introd.,  p.  liii). 

158  12   vdi^^my  you  yourself  {y\i.  the  same  man). 

158  15  (Sect.  9.)  In  sect.  8  Cicero  shows  that  Archia§  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Heraclia  and  so  came  under  the -ftrsi  requirement  of  the  law;  in 
sect.  9  he  .claims  that  his  client  had  also  complied  with  the  other  two 
requirements  (dQguciUttm  and  profess ift).  —  ciyitatem  datam,  i.e.  by 
the  law  before  cited. 

158  17  professione,  list  of  declarations. 

158  18  conlegio :  the  praetors,  when  regarded  as  a  whole,  could  be 
spoken  of  as  a  "  board." 

158  19  cum,  while.  —  Appi,  i.e.  Appius  Claudius,  husband  of  Caecilia 
(the  friend  of  Roscius :  see  Rose.  Am.,  sect.  50)  and  father  of  the 
infamous  Clodius. 

158  20  Gabini :  see  Introd.  to  Pompey's  Military  Command. 

158  21  damnationem :  he  was  condemned,  B.C.  54,  for  extortion  on 
complaint  of  the  Achaeans.  "^ 

158  23  L.  Lentulum :  nothing  further  is  known  of  him ;  he  prob- 
ably presided  over  a  court  (iudices)  to  determine  cases  involving 
citizenship  under  the  new  law.  ^<^c 
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» 

158  !;»  (Skct.  10.)  multis  and  praeditis  are  dat.  after  impertiebant ; 
arte,  abl.  after  praeditis. 

158  30  Graecia,  i.e.  Magna  Grsecia,  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy. 

158  31  credo  (ironical),  I  suppose. — Locrensis:  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
a  Greek  city  near  Rhegium. 

158  32  quod  relates  to  id,  which  is  governed  by  largiri  understood 

159  1   ingeni  limits  gloria,  which  depends  on  praedito. 
159  2  civitatem  datam,  i.e.  by  the  Lex  Plautia-Papiria, 

159  3  legem  Papiam :  see  Introd.  to  the  oration,  p.  1 54  of  text. 

159  4   illis,  sc.  tabulis^  i.e.  of  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  and  Naples. 

159  H  (Sect,  ir.)  census:  the  lists  of  citizens  made  out  by  the 
censors  for  purposes  of  taxation.  These  were,  of  course,  excellent  evi- 
dence on  a  question  of  citizenship ;  but  they  were  not  needed  in  this 
case. — requiris  :  cf.  desideras  in  the.  same  sense  in  sect.  8  (p.  158, 1.  6). 
—  est  obscurum  (ironical),  //  is  not  generally  known. 

159  7  proximis,  abl.  of  time :  translate  by  under.  The  censors 
referred  to  were  L.  Gellius  and  Cn.  I^ntulus  (b.c.  70.)  —  clarissimo : 
observe  the  art  with  which  Cicero  here  again  calls  attention  to  the 
connection  of  Archias  with  the  distinguished  Romans  anyone  of  whom 
could  at  any  moment  have  procured  him  the  citizenship  if  he  had  not 
already  possessed  it. 

159  8  apud  exercitum,  i.e.  in  the  war  against  Mithridates  (see  Pom- 
pey's  Military  Command).  —  superioribus,  sc.  censoribus.  New  censors 
were  regularly  appointed  every  five  y^ars ;  those  here  referred  to  were 
Q.  Marcius  Philippus  and  M.  Perperna  (b.c.  86).  In  the  present  instance 
the  succession  had  been  interfered  with  by  Sulla,  but  restored  in  B.C.  70. 

159  9  in  Asia :  this  was  in  the  First  Mithridatic  War,  in  which 
Lucullus  served  as  quaestor  to  Sulla.  —  primis,  i.e.  the  first  after  the 
passage  of  the  Lex  Plaiitia-Papiria :  these  were  L.  Julius  Caesar  and 
P.  Crassus  (b.c.  89). 

159  14  esse  versatum  (sc.  cr//;;/),  had  availed  himself  of :  this  clause 
is  the  obj.  of  criminaris.  —  testamentum,  etc.,  acts  which  no  foreigner 
could  do. 

159  IG  in  beneficiis,  etc.,  his  name  was  reported  for  a  reward  from 
the  state  (i.e.  on  the  ground  of  some  special  merit) ;  this,  of  course, 
implied  citizenship. 

159  18  suo,  etc.,  i.e.  Archias  and  his  friends  knew  that  he  was  a 
citizen  and  had  acted  as  such,  whatever  might  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

At  this  point  Cicero  practically  rests  his  case.  The  remainder  of  his 
speech  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  poetry  and  literature.     This  eulogy 
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is,  however,  skilfully  connected  with  the  argument.  Literature  is  use- 
ful in  the  state,  he  contends,  and  poets  are  particularly  in  favor  with 
great  men.  Hence  Archias  could  not  have  failed  to  receive  the  citizen- 
ship as  a  gift  from  some  of  his  illustrious  Roman  friends  if  he  had  not 
held  it  already.  Since  he  is  a  citizen,  so  eminent  and  useful  a  man 
should  be  protected  in  his  rights. 

Sects.  1^16.  Liiterature  is  an  indispensable  relaxation :  and 
also  a  source  of  moral  strength.  Hence  all  famous  men  have 
been  devoted  to  letters.  The  dignity  and  delight  of  liberal 
study. 

159  20  (Seci\  12.)  ubi  (  =  locum  ubi)  .  .  .  reficiatur,  rel.  clause  of 
purpose. 

159  2a   suppetere  has  for  subject  the  suppressed  antecedent  of  quod. 

—  posse  (with  a  fut.  force),  should  be  able. 
159  24  contentionem,  strain. 

159  25  ego  (emphat.),  etc.,  for  my  part  I  admits  etc.  We  should 
remember  that  the  more  old-fashioned  of  Cicero's  contemporaries  were 
still  inclined  to  regard  literary  and  artistic  pursuits  as  frivolous  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  "  truly  Roman  "  professions  of  war  and  politics 
(cf.  i^neid,  vi.  847  ff.).  Hence  it  was  important  for  Cicero  to  show 
that  literature  was  of  practical  value  to  the  man  of  affairs. 

159  26  his  studiis,  the  study  of  letters  in  general,  including  all 
varieties  of  literature,  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 

159  30  nuUius  tempore,  etc.,  the  necessities  or  interests  of  no  one  (i.e. 
as  a  client). 

160  1    (Sect.  13.)   ceteris  depends  on  conceditur  (1.  4). 
160  3  ad  ipsam  requiem,  even  to  repose. 

160  4  temporum  limits  quantum  (1.  3),  which  has  tantum  (1.  6)  for 
antecedent.  —  alii :  notice  how  this  differs  in  meaning  from  ceteris  (1.  i), 

—  the  first-mentioned  pursuits  (attending  to  business,  celebrating  fes- 
tivals, etc.)  are  common  to  everybody,  the  last  (being  dissipations) 
belong  only  to  "some  people."  —  tempestivis  conviviis,  early  dinners, 
i.e.  beginning  by  daylight,  or  in  business  hours,  —  a  mark  of  luxury  and 
idleness :  we  should  refer  to  "  late  dinners." 

160  8  oratio  et  facultas:  hendiadys.  —  quantacumque,  etc.,  i.e.  such 
as  I  have  (a  modest  disclaimer). 

160  9  periculis :  Cicero  prided  himself  on  defending  cases  rather 
than  acting  for  the  prosecution  (cf.  amicorum  temporibus,  etc.,  Pompey's 
Military  Command,  sect.  i). 
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160  10  quae,  i.e.  the  mere  ability  to  speak. — ilia  (obj.  of  hanriam), 
le.  the  moral  character  resulting  from  the  praecepta  metitiDn«dJ]^^w. 

160  12  (Sect.  14.)  multorum,  i.e.  great  minds  whose  thoughts  hav^ 
found  expression  in  literature.  —  multis  litteriSi  wide  reading. 

160  13  nihil  esse,  etc.,  these  doctrines  had  been  the  commonplaces 
of  philosophy  and  letters  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Cicero  wrote,  and 
to  the  cultivated  Roman  they  took  the  place  which  with  us  belongs  to 
the  ethical  teachings  of  sacred  literature. 

160  16  panri,  of  slight  account:  §  417  (252,  d)\  B.  169,  4;  G.  379, 
380,  I ;  H.  448  (404);  H-B.  356,  I. 

160  19  ezemplorum,  i.e.  examples  of  heroism  and  virtue  recorded  in 
literature.  The  moral  education  of  the  ancients  consisted  largely  in  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  eminent  men  of  past  ages. 

160  21    accederet,  were  thrown  upon  them. 

160  27  (Sect.  15.)  Observe  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  toward 
literature,  which  they  valued  as  a  source  of  ethical  and  political  cultiva- 
tion, and  not,  like  the  Greeks,  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing aesthetic  pleasure. 

161  9  (Sect.  16.)  ex  hoc,  etc. :  Cicero  enumerates  the  most  distin- 
guished patrons  of  the  newly  introduced  Greek  culture.  Cato  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  because  he  was  in  theory  opposed  to  this  tendency 
on  account  of  its  imagined  ill  effects ;  hence  the  rather  apologetic  tone 
in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  him. 

161  10  Africanum :  Scipio  the  younger  (^milianus).  —  Laelium : 
the  younger  Lajlius  (surnamed  Sapiens),  whose  friendship  with  Scipio 
i^milianus  forms  the  groundwork  of  Cicero's  famous  treatise  De  Ami- 
citia. — Furium:  I^.  Furius  Philus  (cos.  B.C.  136),  a  patron  of  literature. 
These  three  men  belonged  to  the  so-called  Scipionic  Circle,  which  was 
especially  influential  in  the  introduction  of  Greek  culture. 

161  12  Catonem :  M.  Porcius  Cato,  called  the  Censor,  was  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C. :  a 
shrewd,  hard-headed  Roman  of  the  old  school,  full  of  prejudices,  and 
priding  himself  on  his  blunt  manners.  He  was  a  distinguished  antiqua- 
rian, and  wrote  books  on  antiquities  and  agriculture. 

161  13  senem :  he  gives  the  name  to  Cicero's  dialogue  on  Old  Age 
(Cato  Maior). 

161  15-23  quod  si,  etc. :  even  if  literature,  Cicero  argues,  had  no 
great  practical  or  ethical  value  (as  it  has),  it  would  still  be  worthy  of 
respect  as  a  means  of  mental  refreshment  and  diversion.  The  passage 
is  a  very  famous  tribute  to  liberal  studies. 
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161  18  ceterae,  sc.  animi  adversiones  (from  1.  17). 
i.€il  ai  ad¥»»i8  [xebus],  dat.  with  praebent. 

Sects.  17-24.  Great  artists  are  themselves  worthy  of  admiration. 
The  poet  is  especially  sacred :  he  is  the  herald  of  fame.  Alexander 
at  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

161  25  (Sect.  17.)  deberemus :  §  517,  ^,  n.i  (308,  Cy  n.i)  ;  B.  304,  3,  a, 
N. ;  G.  597,  R.8,  b\  cf.  H.  583  (511,  I,  N.8) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a. 

161  36  yideremus :  subj.  because  an  integral  part  of  the  cont.  to 
fact  apodosis. 

161  37  Rose! :  Q.  Roscius,  the  most  eminent  actor  of  his  time, 
defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  still  extant. 

161  30  corporis :  observe  the  emphatic  position  as  opposed  to  ani- 
morum  (1.  31)'  In  the  ancient  drama  the  action  was  much  more  impor- 
tant as  compared  with  the  deUvery  and  facial  expression  than  is  the 
case  on  the  modem  stage. 

162  3  (Sect.  18.)  novo  genere:  such  praise  of  letters  was,  of 
course,  an  innovation  on  the  formal  proceedings  of  a  Roman  court.  — 
quotiens,  etc. :  given  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  poetical  improvi- 
sation illustrating  the  celeritas  mentioned  on  p.  161,  1.  31. 

162  5  revocatum  [hunc],  subject  of  dicere.  The  encore  was  a  com- 
mon Roman  practice,  as  with  us. 

162  10  sic,  this  (referring  to  the  indir.  disc,  that  follows). 

162  14  Ennius :  the  father  of  Latin  poetry.  He  was  bom  at  Rudiae 
in  Magna  Graecia  (b.c.  239),  but  wrote  in  Latin.  His  principal  work 
was  the  Annales,  an  epic  poem  upon  Roman  history,  lost  except  for 
a  few  fragments. 

162  19  (Sect.  19.)  bestiae,  etc. :  alluding  to  the  myths  of  Orpheus 
and  Arion  (see  Ovid,  Met.  x.  3,  Fasti,  ii.  83-118;  Virg.,  Eel.  viii.  56). 

162  31  Homenim,  etc. :  the  names  of  the  cities  which  thus  claimed 
Homer  are  given  in  the  following  hexameter  verse  : 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamls,  Rhodes,  Argos,  Athenae. 

162  37  olim,  almost  equiv.  to  an  adj. :  cf.  §  321,  </  (188,  e) ;  G.  439, 
N.* ;  H.  497,  5  (359,  N.*) ;  H.-B.  295,  c. 

162  39  Cimbricas  res :  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who 
invaded  Italy  and  were  at  length  defeated  by  Marius  (the  Teutones, 
B.C.  102  ;  the  Cimbri,  loi). 

162  30  durior :  Marius  was  a  rude  and  illiterate  soldier.  The  illustra- 
tion (p.  163)  shows  what  seems  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  portrait  of 
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Marius  (from  the  impression  of  a  coin,  now  lost);  various  busts  have 
been  idenlified  with  him,  but  without  any  probdftfr-evidence. 

163  3   (Sect.  20.)   Themiatoclem :   the  great  Athenian  statesman 
and  general,  who  won  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  the  second  Persian 


invasion  (B.C.  4S0),  and  afterwards,  by  his  skilful  policy,  raised  Athens 
to  its  greatest  height  of  power. 

163  8  (Sect.  21.)  For  the  statements  in  Ibis  section,  see  Pompey's 
Military  Command. 

163  n   natuTa  et  regione :  hendiadys, 

163  IT   eiusdem.  i.e.  Lucullus. 

163  13  nostra,  as  ours  (preditate),  agreeing  with  pagna.  Cicero 
means  that  these  exploits,  since  they  have  been  immortalized  by  ArdiUs, 
will  always  remain  the  glory  of  the  Roman  people. 

164  3   quae.  Ihest  things  (just  mentioned) ;  qnorum  limits  ingenili 

164  4   (Sect,  za.)    Africano  saperiori:  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal. 

164  5  in  aepulcro  Scipionum;  this  tomb  on  the  Appian  Way  has 
been  discovered,  and  in  it  a  bust  of  peperino  (not  marble),  which  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  be  that  here  referred  to.  It  now  stands  upon 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  in  t.he  Vatican  museum  (Fig.  42). 
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164  8  huius :  M.  Porcius  Cato,  later  called  Uticensis^  from  his  kill- 
ing "himself  at  Utica  after  Caesar's  victory.  Cato  the  Censor  was  his 
great-grandfather. 

164  10  Maximi,  etc. :  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  "  the  shield  of  Rome/' 

in  the  Second  Punic  War;  M.  Mar-  _. 

*  Fig.  43 

cellus,  "the  sword  of  Rome"  (see 
note  on  p.  48,  1.  5) ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus,  a  .distinguished  officer  in  the 
same  war. 

164  11   ilium,  Le.  Ennius. 

164  13   Heracliensem :    Heraclia 
(see  note  on  p.  157,  1.  11),  as  being  com  of  Cato  Uticrnsis 

an  important  city,  is  here  contrasted 

with  the  insignificant  Rudiae.  —  civitatibus:  §  375  (232,  a)\  G.  354; 
H.  431,  2  (388,  i) ;  H.-B.  373,  2. 

164  18  (Sect.  23.)  Graeca  leguntur,  Greek  is  read,  Greek  was,  in 
the  ancient  world,  almost  the  universal  language  of  polite  society ;  cf . 
the  use  of  French  in  modem  times. 

164  21  quo  {^whither)  relates  to  eodem  (thither^.  —  cupere  governs 
the  clause  quo  .  .  .  penetrare. 

165  1    populis,  dat.  after  ampla,  a  noble  thing  for  them. 

165  2  els,  Le.  the  individuals  by  whom  these  exploits  are  performed 
as  contrasted  with  their  peoples  as  a  whole. 
165  10   (Sect.  24.)   Magnus,  i.e.  Pompey. 

Sects.  26-30.  Many  would  have  been  glad  to  give  Archias  the 
citizenship  if  he  had  not  already  possessed  it.  All  men  thirst  for 
glory,  which  he  can  confer.  Literature  is  the  most  enduring  of 
monuments. 

165  17  (Sect.  25.)  esset :  §  517,  ^  (308,  d) ;  B.  304,  2;  G.  597,  r.^; 
H.  579,  I  (510,  N.2);  H.-B.  581.  —  civitate  donaretur:  §364  (225,  </); 
B.  187,  i,  « ;  G.  348;  H.  426,  6  (384,  ii,  2) ;  H.-B.  365,  b. 

165  18  donaret,  sc.  civitate. 

165  19  repudiasset :  the  protasis  is  implied  in  petentem.  —  quem, 
subject  of  iubere,  below. 

165  20  de  populo,  of  the  people^  i.e.  of  low  birth.  —  quod  .  .  .  fecis- 
set,  which  he  had  made  as  an  epigram  (poetical  address)  to  him  ;  for 
gender,  see  §  296,  a  (195,  </);  B.  250,  3;  cf.  G.  211,  R.^ ;  II.  396,  2 
(445,  4) ;  H.-B.  326,  I. 

165  21  tantummodo  .  .  .  longiusculis,  merely  with  the  alternate 
verses  a  little  longer^  i.e»  it  was  written  in  some  metre  iu  v*\\\cVv  V?fi»  vcv. 
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elegiac  verse)  long  and  short  lines  alternated;  tantuiniiiodo  implies 
that  this  was  its  only  merit. 

165  23  eis  rebus,  i.e.  confiscated  goods.  Apparently  a  commander 
could  take  out  from  the  booty  anything  he  desired  to  bestow  upon  a 
soldier  as  a  reward ;  and  here  the  confiscated  goods  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

165  30  (Sect.  26.)  pingue  atque  peregrinum,  cognate  accusatives: 
§  390,  a  (240,  a) ;  B.  176,  2,  by  N. ;  G.  ^tZZ^  2,  N.« ;  H.  409  and  t  (371,  ii); 
H.-B.  396,  2. 

166  2  prae  nobis  ferendum,  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, 

166  3  optimus  quisque:  §  313,  ^  (93»^) ;  B.  252,  5,  <:;  G.  318,  2 ;  H. 
515,  2  (458,  1) ;  H.-B.  278,  2,  b, 

166  5   in  eo  ipso,  in  the  very  act. 

166  6  praedicari :  impersonal. 

166  7  (Sect.  27.)  Brutus:  D.Junius  Brutus  (cos.  b.c.  138)  con- 
quered the  Lusitanians  (of  Portugal). 

166  8  Acci :  L.  Accius  (less  properly  Attius),  a  tragic  poet  (bom  B.C. 
170) ;  distinguished  for  vigor  and  sublimity;  he  lived  long  enough  for 
Cicero  in  his  youth  to  converse  with  him. 

166  10  Fulvius  :  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  (cos.  B.C.  189)  subdued  ^tolia. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  Greek  literature,  and  built,  from 
the  spoils  of  war,  a  temple  to  Hercules  and  the  Muses. 

166  12   prope  armati,  having  scarce  laid  aside  their  arms, 

166  14  togati :  see  note  on  p.  125,  1.  17. 

166  18  (Sect.  28.)  quas  res,  i.e.  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy. 

166  23   adornavi,  I  supplied  him  with  materials  (i.e.  facts). 

166  25  quid  est  quod,  etc. :  §  535,  a  (320,  a)\  B.  282,  2;  G.  631,  2; 
H.  590  (497,  i) ;  H.-B.  513,  2. 

166  30   (Sect.  29.)    nee  tantis,  etc. :  here  the  apod,  begins. 

167  5  (Sect.  30.)  parvi  animi,  mean-spirited :  §  345  (215) ;  B.  203, 
I ;  G.  365;  H.  440,  3  (396,  v) ;  H.-B.  355. 

167  9  imagines,  busts.  Whoever  held  any  curule  office  (dictator, 
consul,  interrex,  praetor,  curule  aedile)  thereby  secured  to  his  posterity 
the  ius  imaginum^  i.e.  the  right  to  place  in  their  halls  and  carry  in 
funeral  processions  a  wax  mask  of  him  as  well  as  of  any  other  deceased 
members  of  the  family  of  curule  rank.  Since  this  right  was  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Roman  nobility,  it  was  naturally  highly  prized. 
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IV.  Peroratio  (§31) 

Sect.  31.  Archias  the  poet  should  J^e  protected  in  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  which  are  legally  his. 

167  20  (Sect.  31.)  pudore  eo,  of  stick  high  character  (i.e.  sense  of 
honor  and  self-respect,  as  contrasted  with  the  unprincipled  Greek 
hangers-on  with  whom  Roman  society  was  infested). 

167  22  vetustate,  i.e.  long-continued  friendship  (see  sect.  5).  —  id 
existimari  depends  on  convenit,  /'/  is  fitting. 

167  24  videatis,  subj.  of  integral  part. 

167  25  municipi,  i.e.  Heraclia. 

167  26  comprobetur,  subj.  of  characteristic. 

167  28  ut,  with  accipiatis,  p.  168, 1.  2. 

168  1  ex  eo  numero,  i.e.  of  poets. 

168  9  ab  eo  qui,  etc. :  Q.  Cicero  (see  Introd.,  p.  154  of  text). 
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The  customs  of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  letter-writing  were  much  like  our 
own :  we  have  long  letters  and  short  letters  to  familiar  friends,  business  letters, 
formal  communications,  and  letters  to  known  enemies.  But  in  the  details  there 
was  considerable  difference. 

There  were  two  forms  of  material,  —  the  tabellae  ("  tablets,"  whence  we  have 
tabellariusj  "  letter-carrier  "),  and  th&  papyrus,  or  roll  made  from  the  pith  of  the 
papyrus  reed.  The  tabellae  were  made  of  two  or  more  very  thin  boards  {tabu- 
lae) fastened  together  like  a  double  slate,  and  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  thin 
coating  of  wax.  The  writing  was  done  by  scratching  with  a  sharp-pointed  metal 
instrument  (the  stilus),  and  erased,  when  necessary,  with  the  other  end  of  the 
same,  which  was  left  flat  for  the  purpose.  The  rolls  were  made  of  the  solid  pith 
of  the  papyrus  reed,  sliced  longitudinally,  about  a  foot  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  reed,  an  inch  or  two  inches  in 
width.  This  reed  formerly  grew  abundantly  in  Egypt,  but  now  is  extinct  there. 
It  still  survives  in  a  wild  state  in  Sicily,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  elsewhere.  The 
slices  were  laid  down  as  we  lay  down  boards  to  make  a  floor,  close  together  in 
two  layers  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  pressed,  dried,  and  polished  so  as 
to  make  a  coarse  kind  of  paper  in  squares,  which  were  glued  together  in  strips 
of  convenient  length. 

The  ancient  writing  shows  all  forms  of  capital  letters,  from  the  more  than 
printed  regularity  of  an  official  inscription  to  the  almost  illegible  rudeness  of 
school-boy  scrawls  and  business  documents,  but  no  current  hand  of  joined  letters 
is  anywhere  found. 
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If  the  tabellae  were  used,  they  were  closed  with  a  string  {linum) ;  if  the 
papyrus  was  used,  it  was  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  string.  In  either  case  the 
ultimate  closure,  as  well  as  the  authentication,  was  made  by  the  sender's  seal,  in 
gypsum  or  wax,  attached  to  the  knot  of  the  string. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  receiver  on  the  outside  in  the  dative  (periiaps 
also  in  the  accusative  with  ad). 

There  was  no  public  post-office,  but  the  administration  had  slaves  provided 
beforehand  as  letter-carriers  {tabellarii)^  and  large  business  interests  might  have 
the  same  arrangement.  Less  frequent  correspondents  used  chance  facilities,  or 
sent  private  slaves.  It  would  appear  also  that  persons  whose  special  business  it 
was  to  act  as  managers  or  commissionaires  could  be  hired  in  the  Forum. 

The  formal  part  of  the  letter  was  always  in  the  third  person,  containing  the 
name  of  the  writer  (in  the  nominative)  and  that  of  the  recipient  (in  the  dative). 
Usually  there  was  added  a  formal  expression  of  good-will :  Salntem  plmimam 
dicit  (or  salutem  dicit,  or  merely  salutem^),  frequently  abbreviated  toS.P.D. 
(S.  D.  or  S.). 

Of  course  a  signature  was  unnecessary.  If  the  letter  was  dictated,  the  seal 
was  the  only  authentication.  It  was  customary  to  close  the  letter  with  Vale 
("farewell"). 

If  the  date  was  given,  it  was  in  the  form  of  the  ablative  or  locative  of  the 
place  (with  the  day  of  the  month,  according  to  Roman  reckoning),  preceded  by 
the  word  data  (sc.  epistola),  i.e.  "  given "  (to  the  messenger  from  the  place 
mentioned). 

When  Cicero's  letters  were  written,  this  form  of  composition  was  hardly 
recognized  as  literature.  Still,  great  care  was  often  used  in  letter-writing,  and 
copies  may  have  been  kept  for  publication.  Tiro,  Cicero's  favorite  freedman 
and  private  secretary,  is  tliought  to  have  collected  his  master's  letters  and  given 
them  to  the  world.  Somewhat  later,  however,  epistolary  writing  became  more 
or  less  a  literary  genre  (as  in  the  case  of  Pliny  the  younger)  ;  and  in  modern 
times  the  publication  of  correspondence  has  become  very  common. 


169  1  ames,  approve.  For  omission  of  ut,  see  §  565  (331,  _/J  R.); 
B.  296,  \,a\  G.  546,  R.2;  H.  565,  2  (499,  2);  H.-B.  502,  3,  footnote 2. 
—  ludos:  to  visit  the  games  was  fashionable  with  the  Romans,  like 
"  going  to  the  Derby  "  (races)  in  England.  Hence  to  stay  away  was 
strength  of  mind  (constantiam). 

169  2  \)-KO(jh\oiKov^  something  of  a  solecism  (an  absurd  or  inconsistent 
action) ;  see  the  etymology  and  meanings  of  solecism  in  any  large  English 
dictionary.  Greek  was  the  "  polite  language  "  of  ancient  times,  as  French 
is  to-day.     All  cultivated  Romans  could  speak  and  write  Greek,  and  it 

1  The  indirect  expression  of  the  common  greeting  Salve. 
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was  the  fashion  to  use  Greek  phrases  in  society  and  in  letter-writing,  as 
we  \ise  savoir faire^  cotntne  il  faut^  priciser^  and  the  like. 

169  3  dva<f>aiv€a0ai  (infin.,  subject  of  est),  ^o  appear^  to  let  myself  be  seen. 
The  participial  construction  (peregrinantem)  is  in  accord  with  the  Greek, 
which  takes  a  participle  after  avatpaivofiai  \  but  the  case  of  peregri- 
nantem accords  with  the  Latin  idiom  (ace,  agreeing  with  the  implied 
subject  me).  —  delicate  .  .  .  inepte :  the  common  jest  about  the  freedom 
which  respectable  men  allow  themselves  when  away  from  home  explains 
this  passage.  Cicero  says  that  if  he  were  to  visit  the  Antian  games,  he 
might  appear  not  merely  to  be  self-indulgent  (delicate),  but  even  to 
be  making  a  fool  of  himself  (inepte)  on  his  tour.  Cf.  Henry  V  in 
Shakspere's  play  (act  i,  scene  2) : 

We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  license ;  as  't  is  ever  common 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 

170  2  ab:  the  Romans  often  dated /r^/w  (rather  than  ai)  a  place. 
Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Tabernae  were  villages  on  the  Appian  Way  (see 
Acts  xxviii.  15).  Atticus  was  at  Rome.  Cicero  has  written  one  letter 
at  Tres  Tabemai,  and  now  dispatches  a  second  from  his  next  stopping- 
place,  Appii  Forum.  —  dederam,  I haite  written :  on  the  epistolary  tense, 
see  §  479  (282);  B.  265;  G.  252;  H.  539,  i  (472,  i) ;  H.-B.  493. 

II 

170  4  re  publica,  the  condition  of  the  state.  —  egO :  the  verb  (scribam) 
is  omitted ;  such  ellipses  are  especially  common  in  the  epistolary  style. 
—  subtiliter,  in  detail. 

170  ."i   hoc  (degree  of  difference)  .  .  .  miserior,  it  is  the  more  wretched. 

170  6  dominatio,  tyranny :  especially  used  of  unconstitutional  rule, 
usurpation  of  power  in  a  free  state. 

170  7  bonis,  i.e.  the  aristocracy  (as  opposed  to  the  rabble,  who  were 
not  regarded  as  "  good  "),  the  conservatives  (Cicero's  party).  —  ita  .  . . 
ut  tamen,  though  .  .  .  still. 

170  8  nunc  .  .  .  omnibus,  is  now,  of  a  sudden,  so  hateful  to  all  (Soth 
to  the  conservatives  and  the  populace) :  omnibus  is  in  the  dat.  with 
tanto  in  odio,  which  is  equiv.  to  tam  odiosa ;  §  384  (234^  a) ;  B.  192,  i  i 
G.  359;  II.  434,  2  (391,  i);  II.-B.  362,  i.  —  eniptura  sit:  indir.  quest.; 
for  tense,  see  §  575,  a  and  N.  (334,  a  and  N.) ;  cf.  B.  269,  3;  G.  515; 
//.  64(),  ii,  I  (529,  ii,  4) ;  H.-B.  470,  4,  a. 
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170  a  horreatncu,  we  ikudder  te  think.  —  illoratti,  Cxsar,  Pompey. 
nd  Crassus,  — the  so-called  First  Triumvirate. 

170  10  Cstoni,  afterwards  called  Utueniis  (from  Ulica,  the  place  of 
lis  suicide),  the  leader  of  the  Conseryalkve  oi  Old  Republican  party,— 
n  uticompromising  aristocrat  and  enemy  of  Csesar,  upright  and  patri- 
itic,  but  narrow-minded  and  impracticable.    His  death  afterward  caused 


Kome;  hence  lhl«  figure  was  natural  to  a  Roman. 

170  lU   SibiliS  TOlgi,  ty  the  hisses  of  the  commim  people. 

170  13  eurserlnt.  have  become  infuriated.  The  actions  of  the  ■'  tri- 
umvirs "  are  such  that  Cicero  thinks  they  have  lost  patience,  and  are 
ready  to  resort  to  open  violence. 

170  15  orbem  .  .  .  conversnin,  i.e.  that  the  revolution  in  the  slate 
had  been  accompUshed.  To  keep  the  figure  expressed  in  oibitam  {rul, 
wheel  mark),  we  may  translate,  that  the  -wheel  of  the  government  had 
made  a  complete  revolution. 

171  I    fuisset.  it  would  have  been  (apodosis,  contrary  to  fact). 

171  s  homines,  people  (i.e.  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  general,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  let  the  revolution  take  place  without  expressing 
their  feelings), 

171  a  amicus,  i.e.  Pompey,  —  insolens  infamiae,  not  aeiustomed  to 
ill-repute. 

171  6   deformatus  corpore :    this   probably  means   meiel^j  Uia.V  \i\% 
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health  and  personal  appearance  had  suffered  from  his  anxiety  and 
chagrin. 

171  7  progressum  .  .  .  reditum  (observe  the  chiastic  order),  Le.  the 
way  before  him  is  a  headlong  descent,  and  if  he  turns  back,  there  is  no 
firm  footing.     The  figure  is  uncommonly  vigorous  and  condensed. 

171  8  bonos,  i.e.  the  optimates  (see  note  on  p.  170,  L  7).  —  inimicos 
(pred.  ace),  as  his  enemies. 

171  10  mollitiem  animi,  my  tenderness  of  heart.  —  non  tenui  lacri- 
mas,  could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  —  ilium,  i.e.  Pompey. 

171  11  edictis  Bibuli:  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in 
the  consulship  of  B.C.  59,  was  such  a  nonentity  that  the  year  was  jocosely 
spoken  of  as  "  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Caesar  "  (instead  of  "  Bibulus 
and  Caesar  ").  Caesar  was  anxious  to  pass  certain  bills,  —  especially  an 
act  for  the  division  of  the  public  land  among  the  poorer  citizens  and 
an  act  to  legalize  the  acts  of  Pompey  in  Asia.  Bibulus  .shut  himself  up 
in  his  house,  whence  he  issued  edicts  opposing  Caesar's  bills,  and  assail- 
ing him  and  Pompey  with  unmeasured  abuse.  These  edicts  made  a 
great  noise  but  had  no  permanent  effect.  —  contionantem,  addressing 
the  people  (in  reply  to  the  edicts  directed  against  him  by  Bibulus).  For 
the  nature  of  a  contio^  see  p.  273. 

171  12  illo  in  loco,  i.e.  in  the  Forum,  where  (or  in  the  Comitium) 
such  public  meetings  for  address  or  debate  were  held. 

171  13   ut,  how  (exclamatory). 

172  1  Crasso :  Crassus  was  an  old  enemy  of  Pompey's,  and,  though 
now  his  political  partner,  might  be  supposed  to  take  secret  satisfaction 
in  his  waning  popularity. 

172  3  lapsus  quam  progressus,  i.e.  rather  to  have  got  into  his  present 
position  by  carelessness  than  to  have  advanced  into  it  with  his  eyes  open. 

172  6  pictum,  etc. :  Cicero  refers  to  Pompey  as  a  work  of  art  and  of 
himself  as  the  artist.  He  has  in  mind  the  splendid  encomium  contained 
in  the  Oration  for  the  Manilian  Law  (see  pp.  66-97). 

172  8  Clodianum  negotium,  the  Clodius  affair.  In  order  to  become 
eligible  for  the  tribunate,  Clodius  had  procured  his  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian family.  Pompey  had  countenanced  this  proceeding,  acting  as 
auspex  at  the  ceremony.  This  was  enough  to  estrange  Cicero  from  him, 
as  everybody  thought,  for  Clodius  was  Cicero's  bitterest  enemy. 

172  10  Archilochia :  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus,  said  to  have 
invented  iambic  verse,  was  a  proverbially  savage  satirist.  The  edicts 
of  Bibulus  handled  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  without  gloves. 

172  12  proponuntur,  are  posted  up. 
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172  13   ipsi,  i.e.  to  Pompey  himself. 

172  18  qui:  §  148,  b  (104,  d)\  B.  90;  G.  106;  H.  184,  i  (188,  ii,  i); 
H.-B.  141.  —  sit  .  .  .  futunxs:  for  tense,  see  note  on  p.  170,  1.  8. 

172  19  comitia  .  .  .  distulisset :  Bibulus  had  issued  an  edict  post- 
poning the  consular  elections  for  the  following  year.  They  finally  took 
place  on  October  18,  when  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (Caesar's  father-in-law) 
and  A.  Gabinius  (a  partisan  of  Pompey's :  see  p.  67)  were  elected. 
Such  postponements  were  usually  disliked  by  the  common  people. 

172  31  iret  ad  Bibulum,  i.e.  to  his  house,  to  terrify  him  by  a  display 
of  mob  violence. 

172  22  vocem  exprimere,  squeeze  out  a  single  voice  (in  favor  of  this 
demonstration  against  Bibulus). 

172  23  quid  quaeris  .^  what  would  you  have  ? — sentiunt,  i.e.  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

172  24  partis, /«r/y.  —  eo  magis,  etc.:  to  carry  through  their  plans 
the  triumvirs  may  have  to  conciliate  Clodius  by  sacrificing  Cicero.  — 
nobis  (dat.  of  agent) :  equiv.  to  mihi. 

172  25  eum,  i.e.  Clodius. 

172  28  studia,  good-will,  devotion.  It  was  Cicero's  weakness  to 
exaggerate  his  own  popularity. 

172  29  cum,  not  only.  —  res  .  .  .  vocat,  the  circumstances  themselves 
summon  you  (to  Rome).  —  ad  tempus  illud,/<?r  that  (critical)  moment. 

172  31  Varro,  i.e.  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  had  served  under  Pompey 
in  the  East. 

172  32  divinitus  (adv.),  like  one  inspired.  Pompey  was  full  of  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  but  he  did  nothing  to  prevent  Cicero's  exile. 

172  33  discessuros,  come  out  of  the  affair  (the  struggle  with  Clodius). 
—  tu :  emphatic.  Cicero  has  been  writing  of  his  own  travels  ;  he  closes 
with  an  inquiry  about  the  doings  of  his  correspondent. 

172  34  cum  Sicyoniis :  Atticus  was  having  difficulty  in  collecting  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  Sicyonians  owed  him.  The  details  of 
the  transaction  are  not  known,  but  it  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
Cicero's  letters. 

Ill 

173  3  me  miserum:  §397,  d  (240,^);  B.  183;  G.  343,  i;  H.  421 
(381) ;  H.-B.  399.  —  te  (emphatic)  .  .  .  incidisse,  to  think  that  you  have, 
etc.:  exclam.  infin.;  §462  (274);  B.  334;  G.  534;  H.  616,  3  (539,  iii); 
H.-B.  596.  Tulliolam  .  .  .  percipere  (11.  5,  6)  is  in  the  same  con- 
struction. 
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173  5  Tulliolam :  Cicero's  favorite  child.  Observe  the  pet  name 
(diminutive  of  Tullia).  —  %x  quo  patre  .  .  .  ex  eo,  etc.,  should  suffer  such 
grief  /or  her  father^  in  whom  she  used  to  take  so  much  delight!  For  the 
order  of  clauses,  see  §  308,  d  (201,  c)\  G.  620;  H.  683,  2  {572,  ii,N.); 
H.-B.  550,  a,  nA 

173  7  Cicerone :  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  only  son  of  the  orator,  was  bom 
B.C.  65,  and  was  therefore  a  mere  boy  at  this  time.    He  was  educated  at 

Athens,  where  he  was  studying  when 
^^rTCoosr-^  Brutus,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 

visited  that  city  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia. Young  Cicero  joined  the 
army  of  Brutus,  and  was  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Philippi  (b.c.  42).  He 
made  his  peace  with  Octavius  and 
Com  OF  Brutus  and  Casca  ^'^^  his  colleague  m  the  consulship 

in  the  year  B.C.  30.  The  figure  in 
the  text  (p.  201)  is  from  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor  by  the  Magnesians. 
—  sapere,  to  know  anything  (be  old  enough  to  understand  anything). 

173  10  ab  eis :  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  not  stood  by  Cicero 
in  his  struggle  with  Clodius. 

173  11  qui  petebant,  i.e.  the  triumvirs  (see  preceding  letter)  or  their 
party. 

173  12  nostris,  our  own. 

173  15  ne  .  .  .  valet udo  .  .  .  desit,  that  sickness  on  my  part  may  not 
thwart  your  efforts.  Terentia  showed  much  energy  in  working  for  her 
husband's  recall  and  in  managing  his  affairs  during  his  exile.  She  had 
apparently  expressed  her  fear  that  Cicero  might  fall  a*  victim  to  the 
plague  (see  1.  21),  but  he  promises  to  look  out  for  his  health.  — res,  the 
business  (of  procuring  Cicero's  recall). 

173  16  quantoque  .  .  .  redire,  hoiv  much  easier  it  was  to  stay  at 
home  than  (it  is)  to  return  (now  that  I  am  in  exile). 
173  17   habemus,  have  (on  our  side). 

173  20  familia,  our  slaves.  What  the  advice  of  friends  was  is  not 
certain.  In  a  previous  letter  Cicero  had  said  that  his  slaves  were  to  be 
freed  if  his  property  were  confiscated  and  he  were  not  allowed  to  buy 
it  in. 

173  21  loco,  this  place ^  i.e.  Thessalonica,  where  the  body  of  the  letter 
was  written.     A  postscript  was  added  at  Dyrrachium. 

173  22  Plancius :  Cn.  Plancius,  at  this  time  quaestor  in  Macedonia. 
He  was  afterward  (b.c.  54)  successfully  defended  by  Cicero  on  a  charge 
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of   corrupt   political  bargaining.     The   oration   (Pro   Cn.  Plancio)   is 
extant. 

173  24  Hispo :  who  he  was  is  unknown,  perhaps  an  officer  who  was 
keeping  his  eye  on  Cicero's  movements.  Possibly  Cicero  uses  Hispo 
as  a  nickname  for  his  enemy,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  had  been  active 
in  procuring  his  banishment.  —  veniret:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

173  25  retinet :  for  tense,  see  §466  (276,  d)\  B.  259,  4;  G.  230; 
H.  533»  I  (467*  "i»  2) ;  H.-B.  485. 

174  2  Pisonis  ;  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  the  husband  of  Cicero's 
daughter,  Tullia.  He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  procure  Cicero's 
recall,  but  died  (B.C.  57)  shortly  before  it  took  place.  Tullia  after- 
wards married  Dolabella  (see  p.  194). 

174  5  Q.  fratre :  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  with  whom  Terentia 
had  not  been  quite  friendly. 

174  7  egi,  sc.  eis  gratias.  —  me  a  te,  etc. :  Terentia  had  informed 
her  husband  of  the  good  offices  of  various  friends  and  had  asked  him 
to  thank  them  by  letter. 

174  10  puero :  the  younger  Cicero ;  for  case,  see  §  403,  c  (244,  d) ; 
cf.  B.  218,  6;  G.  401,  R."^ ;  H.  474,  3  (415,  iii,  n.^)  ;  H.-B.  cf.  423,  b. 

174  13  tantum,  so  much  only.  —  erunt  in  officio,  do  their  duty^  stand 
by  us. 

174  14  efficere,  make  out.  —  tua  pecunia  :  Terentia's  private  fortune 
was  considerable,  and  the  estate  which  she  meant  to  sell  was  probably 
her  own. 

174  15  ne  .  .  .  perdamus,  not  to  ruin  our  boy,  who  is,  indeed,  ruined 
already.  Observe  the  alliteration.  —  cui  .  .  .  egeat,  if  he  has  something 
to  keep  him  from  poverty,  it  will  require  only  moderate  courage,  etc.,  on 
his  part  to  achieve  everything  else. 

174  19  iam  brevis,  at  all  events  I  have  not  long  to  wait  now.  The 
question  of  his  recall  will  soon  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 

174  20  d.  a.  d.  VI.  K.  Decemb.,  i.e.  datae  ante  diem  sextum  Kalendas 
Decembris. 

174  21-23  A  postscript.  See  note  on  p.  173,  1.  21,  above.  —  libera 
civitas  being  a  "free  city,"  Dyrrhacium  had  the  "  right  of  exile"  (ius 
exsili),  i.e.  though  subject  to  Rome  it  was  technically  foreign  territory, 
and  exiles  could  live  there  unmolested. 

IV 

174  25  tui :  genitive  with  indigebunt. — mei  (subject  of  indigebunt), 
my  family.  —  nostris  .  .  .  desis,  not  to  fail  (us  in  our)  misfortunes. 
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175  1  Pollione :  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  now  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  afterwards  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  trusted  friends,  and  acted 
an  important  part  in  the  events  that  followed  the  dictator's  death ;  but 
he  is  best  known  as  a  lover  of  literature  and  a  patron  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  died  a.d.  4, 
in  his  eightieth  year. 

175  4  fore,  ut  infringatur:  §569,  a  (288,/);  B.  270,3;  G.  656; 
H.  619,  2  (537,  3)  ;  H.-B.  472,  c. 

175  5  ipsa  die,  by  time  itself:  for  gender,  see  §  97,  a  (73)  ;  B.  53 ; 
G.  64;  II.  135  (123)  ;  II.-B.  loi. 

175  6   proditorum  tuorum,  those  who  have  betrayed  you. 

175  7  secundo  loco,  in  the  second  place. — temponxm,  misfortunes, 
i.e.  his  exile. 

175  9  violatur,  adflicta  :  observe  the  difference  in  the  strength  of 
the  verbs ;  the  honor  of  Lentulus  is  being  attacked ;  Cicero's  had  been 
laid  low.  —  quam  mea,  than  [that  in  which]  mine^  etc. 

175  12  praesta  te  eum  qui,  etc.,  show  yourself  that  (same)  man  that 
I  have  known,  etc.,  i.e.  don't  change  your  character  now  ;.be  consistent 
with  my  knowledge  of  you.  —  a  teneris  .  .  .  unguiculis,  i.e.  from  infancy. 
The  Greek  phrase  is  k^  bviix'^v  or  i^  dwaXQv  6v(>xf*>v.  Horace  uses  de 
te?tero  ungui. 

175  14   hominum  iniuria,  the  injustice  that  men  do  you. 


VI 

176  5  utrumque  laetor,  /  am  glad  of  two  things.  —  et,  both. 

176  7  modo  ut  .  .  .  constiterit,  Qtc,  provided  only  you  have  derived 
some  advantage  from  your  leisure. 

176  8  in  ista  amoenitate :  Marius  was  at  his  villa  near  Stabise  on 
the  Campanian  shore.  To  enjoy  the  prospect  of  Misenum  (see  illus- 
tration, Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Virgil,  p.  161),  he  had  opened  a 
window  looking  out  on  the  Bay  of  Cumai.  Stabianum  perforasH  seems 
to  be  corrupt. 

176  12   \ez\\\xnc\x\\s,pleasant little  readings. — cum  (temporal),  «r>lf/^. 

176  13    istic,  in  that  place  of  yours. 

176  16  Sp.  Maecius :  Sp.  Macius  Tarpa,  licenser  of  plays. 

176  17  probavisset  (subj.  of  characteristic),  such  plays  as  Mmcius 
had  approved. 
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176  18  tui  stomachi,  to  your  taste. 

176  19  meo,  sc.  stomacho. 

177  1  in  scaenani)  etc. :  i.e.  certain  famous  actors  who  were  past 
their  prime  had  been  induced  to  appear  on  this  occasion,  not  to  the 
advantage  (Cicero  thinks)  of  their  reputation.  The  pun  on  honoris 
causa  is  obvious. 

177  2  decesse  =  decessisse :  §  181,  ^,  n.2  {128,  b)\  B.  116,  4,  c\ 
G.  131,  4,  4 ;  H.  238,  3  (235,  3)  ;  H.-B.  163,  4. 

177  3  Aesopus :  Claudius  (or  Clodius)  iEsopus,  the  most  celebrated 
tragic  actor  at  Rome  and  a  friend  of  Cicero's.  He  had  retired  from 
the  stage,  and  was  now  very  old,  but  he  appeared  (for  the  last  time)  on 
this  occasion. 

177  4   iurare,  i.e.  to  recite  some  oath  taken  by  a  character  in  the  play. 

177  7  adparatus,  etc.  :  the  lavish  display  offended  Cicero's  taste, 
or  so  he  says.  The  same  criticism  is  often  passed  on  modern  perform- 
ances. 

177  9   carueris,  got  along  without^  dispensed  with. 

177  10  sescenti:  used  in  Latin  for  any  large  number,  as  we  say 
"  a  thousand."  —  Clytaemnestra,  a  lost  tragedy  of  L.  Attius,  the  cele- 
brated Roman  dramatist.  Its  subject  was  the  murder  of  Agamemnon 
by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War.  This  is 
also  the  plot  of  the  Agamemnon  of  i^schylus.  The  mules  probably 
carried  Trojan  booty,  for  we  know  that  the  play  included  Agamemnon's 
return  from  Troy.  —  EJquo  Troiano:  a  tragedy  by  Livius  Andronlcus, 
the  earliest  of  Roman  dramatists  (third  century  B.C.). 

177  11  creterrarum  {craterarum  is  the  common  form)  :  these  dif- 
fered from  the  "properties"  in  the  modem  theatre  in  that  they  were 
real. 

177  14  Protogeni :  cultivated  Romans  employed  highly  trained 
slaves  (usually  Greeks)  to  read  to  them.  • 

177  15   ne,  adv.,  without  doubt. 

177  17  OSCOS  .ludos,  Oscan  plays :  rustic  farces  (fabulae  Atellanae)^ 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Oscan  town  of  Atella.  They 
were  very  popular  at  Rome. 

177  18  vel  in  ^enatu  vestro :  the  local  senate  of  the  town,  probably 
Stabiae.  Cicero  jestingly  insinuates  that  their  deliberations  must  be 
farcical  enough. 

178  1    ita  non  ames,  ^^«  are  so  far  from  likitig. 

178  Q  via  Graeca  :  this  road  is  said  to  have  been  out  of  repair.  At 
all  events,  the  jest  at  Marius'  dislike  of  things  Greek  is  obvious  exvc»\^. 
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—  athletas,  apparently  Greek  athletes,  imported  to  give  Mat  to  the 
show,  but  less  successful  in  pleasing  the  spectators  than  ordinary  glad- 
iators would  have  been, 

178  3   glsdiatores  contempseiia :  perhaps  an  allusion  ti 
rendered  to  Cicero  against  Clodius'  band  of  roughs. 

178  4   operam  et  oleum  perdidisse,  has  masitd  his  paini  and  kis 
ma  ey  i^t  p    its  and  0  t)    a  proverbial  expression  for  fruitless  labor 
Y  ^  ^^  Apparently   it   comes  from  the 

waste  of  "midnight  oil"  over 
plans  that  come  to  naught. 
Here,  however,  there  is  probably 
a  punning  allusion  to  the  oil  used 
by  the  athletes.  —  Pompeins :  the 
giver  of  the  gajnes  (see  p.  176). 
178  9  neque  nos,  not  even  I. 
178  II  volgi    atqne  tuibae, 

the  vulgar  rabble,  the  eemmon 
herd:  hendiadys ;  §  640  (jEs); 
B.  374,4;  G.698;  H.75i,3,n1 
(636,  iii,  2);  H.-B.  631,  s. 

178  IS  miaericotdia :  Pliny 
the  Elder  (Hist,  Nat.  viiL  7)  tells 
an  extraordinary  story  which 
illustrates  the  excitability  of  the 
Roman  crowd.  So  far  were  thsy 
from  being  pleased  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  elephants  that 
when  the  beasts  trumpeted  with 
terror,  and  seemed  "  by  a  gesture 
impossible  to  describe"  to  beg 
mercy  of  the  spectators,  the  be- 
holders burst  into  tears,  and, 
springing  to  their  feet,  called 
down  curses  on  Pompey's  head. 
176  IT   Canini :  L,  Caninius  G alius.     Nothing  is  known  of  this  case. 

—  facilem,  ready  to  spare  mi,  or  iiidulgetit. 

178  ao   cum,  not  only  (correlative  with  turn  in  I.  22). 
178  29   non  defendere,  to  re/use  to  defend  (i.e.  to  take  only  such 
:ases  as  I  chose),  —  vita  nulla  est,  tfiis  is  no  life  /or  me. 


178  w  quaero  .  .  .  arbitiatu,  lam 


very  possible  pretext  fof 
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living  finally  as  I  should  like  to  live  (arbitratu  meo,  lit.  according  to  my 
own  wishes),  i.e.  for  getting  rid  of  court  business  and  devoting  myself 
to  literature  and  philosophy ;  aliquando  impHes  that  Cicero  thinks  it  is 
high  time  to  rest  from  his  toilsome  profession.  His  friend  Marius  was 
a  man  of  leisure,  apparently,  —  partly  from  choice  and  partly  because 
of  ill-health. 

178  28  quod-que,  etc.,  and  that  you,  etc. :  the  clause  is  in  apposition 
with  hoc,  object  of  fero. 

178  31  plane  exsolvam,  get  rid  of  them  entirely.  Cicero  does  not 
affect  a  wish  to  leave  public  life  altogether ;  he  wishes  for  more  leisure 
and  greater  independence. 

178  33  commentaris,  have  been  studying.  —  humaniter  vivere,  to 
live  as  a  man  of  culture  should. 

179  2  mecum  .  .  .  lecticula  concursare,  run  about  (i.e.  make  excur- 
sions) with  me  in  my  litter;  lecticula  is  literally  abl.  of  means. 

VII 

179  11  L.  filios,  i.e.  Luci  (gen.)  filios. 

179  12  familiarissime  utor,  lam  on  very  friendly  terms.  —  maiorem 
in  modum,  particularly  (suggesting  that  this  is  not  a  mere  formal  recom- 
mendation). 

179  15  multas,  ma7iy  (of  my  letters  of  introduction)  have  had  much 
influence  with  you. 

179  17-18  gratissimos  .  .  .  gratissimum :  cf.  §  598,  m  (344,  m) ;  B. 
350,  10;  G.  681 ;  H.  667  (563) ;  H.-B.  632,  21. 

VIII 

180  3  Britanniam :  Trebatius  had  declined  to  accompany  Caesar  in 
his  first  invasion  of  Britain.  Cicero,  doubtless  somewhat  disappointed, 
here  suggests  in  a  jocose  way  that  it  would  have  been  for  the  interest 
of  Trebatius  to  take  part  in  the  expedition. 

180  5  verum  tamen,  but  to  be  serious. 

180  6  ultro,  of  his  07un  accord,  without  anybody's  asking  him 
(Caesar). 

180  7  eo,  Caesar.  — ad  quem,  to  whose  companionship. 

180  9   in  ista  epistula,  in  that  letter  of  yours. 

180  10  curae:  §  382,  i  (233,  a)\  B.  191;  G.  356;  H.  433  (390,  i) ; 
H.-B.  360.  Cicero  was  always  generous  and  painstaking  in  assisting 
young  men  of  talent  like  Trebatius. 
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180  11  frigeas,  take  cold.  Some  have  seen  here  a  suggestion  of  a 
double  meaning :  "  I  fear  you  have  not  consulted  your  own  interests  in 
staying  in  winter  quarters  in  Gaul  instead  of  going  to  Britain."  But 
the  passage  seems  merely  jocose.  Trebatius  was  longing  for  the  com- 
forts of  the  city. 

180  13  Mucio,  etc. :  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  and  M.  Manilius,  famous 
jurists  of  the  previous  century,  whose  "professional  opinion"  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  up  a  good  fire  in  winter  Cicero  pretends  to  quote. — 
idem  placebat,  this  was  also  the  opinion  of. 

180  13  qui  .  .  .  abundares,  since  you  had  no  great  supply^  etc.  (when 
you  left  Rome).  There  is  a  jocose  suggestion  that  Trebatius  was  not 
very  well  off  when  he  set  out  on  this  campaign,  and  hence  that  he  ought 
to  look  out  for  his  own  interests  now.  Perhaps  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
Trebatius  went  away  from  Rome  to  mend  his  fortunes.  Cicero  is  con- 
stantly reminding  him  that  his  campaign  ought  to  make  him  well  off. 

180  14  calere :  the  Gauls  were  "making  things  warm"  for  the  Romans. 

180  16  natare:  Trebatius  was  fond  of  swimming;  yet,  says  Cicero, 
he  would  not  go  to  Britain,  even  for  the  sake  of  sea  baths. 

180  17  essedarios  :  the  war  chariots  of  the  Britons,  which  Trebatius, 
who  was  fond  of  sports,  might  have  been  supposed  likely  to  find  worth 
seeing.     There  is  a  pun  on  essedarii,  a  kind  of  gladiator. 

180  18  andabata,  gladiators  of  the  lowest  class,  who  fought  blind- 
fold. To  care  for  them  was  a  sign  of  passionate  devotion  to  such 
sports.  The  suggestion  is  that  surely  a  British  chariot  ought  to  have 
been  an  attraction  to  a  man  who  never  missed  seeing  the  audabatae. 

180  24  quid  profecerim,  how  far  I  succeeded  (in  advancing  your  for- 
tunes by  the  letter  referred  to). 

180  25  facias  (object  of  velim,  sc.  «/),  etc.,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
let  vie  know. 

181  Q   id,  i  e.  your  absence. 

181  3  sin  autem,  etc. :  again  the  suggestion  that  Trebatius  is 
neglecting  his  opportunities. 

181  4  qui  (causal)  .  .  .  attraham,  that  I  do  not^  etc. 

1816  pluris:  §  417  (252,  d)\  B.  203,  4;  G.  379,  380;  H.  448,  4 
(405);  H.-B.  356,  I.  —  fratres,  etc.:  the  Ilaedui  had  been  formally 
addressed  2iS  fratres  consanguineique  by  the  Roman  Senate  (see  Caesar, 
B.  G.  i.  i,z)' 

181  9  aut  consolando,  etc. :  a  line  from  one  of  Terence's  comedies, 
Hautontimorumenos  (The  Self- Tormentor)^  i.  34;  quoted  as  we  might 
quote  Shakspere. 
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IX 


181  10  quantae  cnrae  tibl .  .  .  i'iei\t,/iovii^a!<ius  you  have  hern  for: 
for  the  two  datives,  see  §382, 1(233,  a);  B.  191 ;  0.356;  H.  433  (390,1); 
H -B.  360  and  *.  —  honos,  the  supplUatie,  which  Catb  had  opposed,  but 
which  hadfinally  been  decreed,  after  much  wrangling.  —  qaain. .  .fneras, 
and  kmB,  as  consul,  you  kavi  shstan  the  same  disposition  lo  honor  mt  and 
increase  my  reputation  that  you  and  your  parents  and  your  whole  family 
bad  always  shown  (lit.^nH  have  stood  out  as  the  same  that  you  had  always 
been,  elc.) ;  fuerit  and  exstiteris  are  indirect  questions  dependent  on 
cognovi  below. 

181  14   quod  .  .  .  debeam,  that  I  ought  net  to  do  it  for  your  sake. 

181  IS  magui  Intereat,  it  makes  a  great  different, 

181  Ifi  debeas.  are  indtited. 

181  19  ita  lem  publlcam,  etc. ;  it  cannot  1>e  said  that  Marcellus 
showed  any  great  ability  in  his  administration ;  but  he  was  of  Cicero's 
party. 

181  90  ut .  .  .  non  racu- 

sem:    clause  of   result  after 

ita  geris,  etc. ;  quo  minus 

debeam  (1.  zi)  depends   on 

181  as  wcitus:  the  result 
of  the  agitation  of  Marcellus       ^'"''  ""  "*'"'  Af'rof'  '"u  "'s  hkotkhr 
was  the  aclual  breaking  out 

of  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  destruction  of  the  party  lo  which  he 
belonged.  lie  was  attached  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  is  best  known 
tor  the  vigor  with  which  he  opposed  Ciesarat  this  time.  After  the  Civil 
War  he  made  his  peace  with  Czesar.  His  wife  was  Oclavia,  afterwards 
married  lo  Mark  Antony  (see  coin  of  Antony  and  Oetavia,  p.  183). 

182  1  si  .  .  ,  morabituT,  unless  I  am  obliged  lo  postpone  my  voyage 
(lit.  unless  my  voyage  shall  keep  me  waiting). 

182  3   incurtebat,/i//j  in  with  ;  for  epistolary  imperf,,  cf.  note  on 


182  (address)  Q.Q..  i.e.  the  two  Quintuses, —  Cicero's  brother 
Quintus  and  the  laller's  son. 

182  4  oppoitunitatem  operae  tuae,  the  advantage  of  your  devotion. 

182  6  quartanam  :  the  disease  appears,  then,  lo  be  not  a  malignant 
fever,  as  had  been  feared,  but  a  quartan  ague. 
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182  7  Curius :  M.  Curius,  a  banker  at  Patrae,  who  was  keeping  Cicero 
informed  of  Tiro's  condition. 

182  8  id  quod  .  .  .  tuae^  as  befits  your  refined  culture.  Cicero  jest- 
ingly tells  'Kro  that  so  highly  cultivated  a  man  ought  to  have  the  wisdom 
to  attend  to  nothing  but  recoveiy.  He  is  anxious  lest  Tiro's  devotion 
may  lead  him  to  resume  his  journey  before  he  is  strong  enough. 

182  13  ad  urbem :  he  could  not  enter  the  city  since  he  was  still  a 
military  commander.  —  obviam  .  .  .  proditum :  such  a  procession  came 
out  to  meet  me. 

182  14  incidi,  etc. :  though  Caesar  did  not  cross  the  Rubicon  until 
July,  B.C.  49,  more  than  six  months  after  Cicero's  arrival  at  the  walls 
of  the  city,  yet  the  Civil  War  had  virtually  begun  when  this  letter  was 
written. 

183  1  mederi :  Cicero  tried  to  mediate  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
Apparently  he  did  not  perceive  how  inevitable  the  struggle  was.  Indeed, 
no  contemporary  could  understand  the  significance  of  the  great  Civil 
War.  To  most  of  them  it  must  have  appeared  merely  a  political  struggle 
of  unusual  proportions.  They  could  not  see  that  the  victory  of  Caesar 
meant  a  new  era  in  human  civilization.  Probably  Caesar  himself  was 
the  only  man  then  alive  who  had  any  conception  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  crisis.  —  cettorxxm.,  particular  persons  (whom  I  could  name). 

183  3  omnino,  hi  a  word. 

183  4  amicus  :  Cicero  was  at  this  time  on  good  terms  with  the  leaders 
of  both  parties.  —  minacis  .  .  .  litteras :  Caesar  was  proconsul  in  Gaul, 
and  was  candidate  for  the  consulship,  —  an  office  which  insured  con- 
tinuance of  his  military  authority.  His  enemies  wished  him  to  disband 
his  army,  which,  unless  Pompey  had  done  the  same  thing,  would  have 
been  madness.  His  ultimatum  (the  letter  here  referred  to)  was  received 
by  the  Senate  Jan.  i,  B.C.  49.  Caesar  says  that  it  made  very  easy  demands 
(B.  C.  i.  5),  and  it  certainly  offered  great  concessions.  But  the  Pompeians 
carried  the  day.  The  Senate  voted  that  Caesar  must  disband  his  army 
before  a  fixed  date  (probably  Feb.  i)  or  be  declared  a  public  enemy. 
The  tribunes  interposed  their  veto,  but  were  forced  to  flee  from  the 
city  and  take  refuge  with  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  The  Senate  appointed 
Pompey  dictator  only  a  few  days  before  this  letter  was  written. 

183  5  miserat,  has  sent ;  erat,  is  ;  incitabat  (1.  6),  is  egging  him  on; 
profecti  erant  (1.  8),  have  gone  (a  colorless  word  t— not  taken  refuge  or 
the  like)  ;  the  tenses  are  "  epistolary"  (see  note  on  p.  170,  1.  2). 

183  6  Curio  meus :  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  a  friend  of  Cicero's  (as  his 
father  had  been),  was  tribune  B.C.  50.     He  was  a  man  of  talent,  but 
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notoriously  profligate,  and  owed  immense  sums  ($3,000,000,  it  is  said). 
Caesar  paid  these  debts  and  thus  won  him  over  from  the  Pompeians,  to 
whose  party  he  naturally  belonged.  In  the  disputes  that  preceded  the 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  Curio  acted  with  great  adroitness.  It  was  he 
who  proposed  that  both  Caesar  and  Pompey  should  give  up  their  military 
commands,  —  a  proposition  which  put  Pompey  completely  in  the  wrong, 
since  he  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  private  citizen,  even  for  a  moment. 
Curio  fought  on  Caesar's  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

183  7  Antonius  .  .  .  Q.  Cassius :  the  tribunes  for  B.C.  49,  both  parti- 
sans of  Caesar.  —  nulla  vi  expulsi :  this  is  literally  true ;  yet  Antony  and 
Cassius  had  certainly  been  threatened,  and  they  fled  from  Rome  dis- 
guised as  slaves.     Caesar  was  at  Ravenna,  where  they  joined  him. 

183  9  nobis,  «j,  i.e.  Pompey  and  Cicero.  Ordinarily  the  proconsuls 
were  not  included,  but  the  whole  object  of  the  vote  was  to  make  Pompey 
practically  dictator. 

183  10  ne  quid,  etc. :  the  regular  formula  for  proclaiming  martial  law 
(see  note  on  p.  100,  1.  12).  It  "had  been  a  signal  of  death  to  the 
Gracchi,  to  Satuminus,  to  the  Catilinarian  conspirators."  But  Caesar 
was  ready  for  the  struggle,  and  the  Pompeians,  in  whose  hands  the  con- 
stitutional authority  now  technically  rested,  were  absolutely  unprepared 
for  action. 

183  13  ex  hac  quoque  parte,  on  our  side  as  well. 

183  15  sero  :  Pompey  was  madly  self-confident.  His  famous  boast 
that  he  had  but  to  stamp  his  foot  to  raise  up  soldiers  was  not  justified 
by  the  event. 

183  17  Lentulus  :  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus,  consul  (with  C.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus)  for  B.C.  49  ;  a  violent  Pompeian.  He  was  friendly  to 
Cicero,  and  had  assisted  him  against  Clodius,  but  he  thought  the  appli- 
cation for  a  triumph  inopportune  when  the  state  was  in  danger.  Cicero 
suggests  that  he  is  delaying  to  make  his  services  to  Cicero  seem  the 
greater  when  he  does  bring  forward  the  motion.  But  the  passage  is 
intentionally  rather  vague. 

183  18  expedisset  (  =  expedivisset:  see  note  on  p.  177, 1.  2),  etc., 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  state  (lit.  had  set 
in  order  [the  things]  which  were  necessary^  etc.) ;  expedisset  is  subord. 
clause  in  indir.  disc,  (for  fut.  perf.  of  the  direct). 

183  19  relaturum:  it  was  the  consul's  business  to  bring  such  a 
matter  before  the  Senate.  • 

183  20  cupide  :  a  just  remark.  Cicero  was  less  actuated  by  selfish 
ambitions  and  low  greed  than  almost  any  public  man  of  his  Ivvcvfe.  — 
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pluris :   gen.  of  price  (see  note  on  p.   i8i,  1.  6);   both  parties  were 
anxious  to  secure  Cicero. 

183  21   quisque,  i.e.  each  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  decree  . 
spoken  of  above. — tuereter:  indirect  question. 

183  22   Capuam :  Cicero  soon  withdrew  to  Capua,  which  had  thus 
been  put  in  his  charge.     For  his  further  movements,  see  pp.  185, 186. 


XI 

184  (address)  TuUius  Terentiae,  etc. :  the  address  includes  a  greet- 
ing from  Cicero  to  his  wife  Terentia  and  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  from 
Cicero's  son  Marcus  (here  called  simply  Cicero)  to  the  same  (matri, 
sorori).     For  S.  P.  D.,  see  greeting  in  Letter  X. 

184  1  si  YOS  valetis,  etc. :  a  regular  formula ;  cf .  the  old-fashioned 
"  I  write  these  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in  good  health,"  etc. 
—  vestrum  (emphatic),  //  is  for  You  to  consider.  The  special  question 
was,  whether  they  should  remain  at  Rome,  whither  Caesar  was  advanc- 
ing rapidly. 

184  2   ille,  i.e.  Caesar. 

184  4  diripiendam,  to  be  plundered:  §  500, 4  (294,  // ) ;  B.  337, 7,  ^,  2 ; 
G.  430;  H.  622  (544,  2,  N.-) ;  H.-K.  605,  2.  Caisar's  moderation  in  the 
moment  of  victory  was  contrary  to  all  Roman  precedent  in  civil  wars; 
quite  different  from  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the  Pompeians.  But 
Cicero  could  not  foresee  this.  No  one  then  knew  that  Caesar's  plans 
were  constructive,  not  merely  revolutionary.  —  ut,  that .  .  .  not. 

184  5  Dolabella :  the  husband  of  Cicero's  daughter  Tullia.  He  was 
a  profligate  and  unscrupulous  man,  but  high  in  Caesar's  favor,  and  likely 
to  be  influential  in  protecting  Cicero's  family.     See  p.  194. 

184  8  vestri  similes,  anj/  ladies  of  your  station  ;  both  Terentia  and 
Tullia  are  meant.  For  case  of  vestri,  see  §  385,  r,  2  (234,  dy  2) ;  B.  204, 
3;  G.  359,  R.i  and  n.*;  H.  435,  4  (391,  ii,  4) ;  H.-B.  339,  c  and  N.— ne, 
whether . 

184  9   ut,  how  (indirect  question). 

184  10  modo  .  .  .  vXy  provided  only.  —  haec  .  .  .  loca,  i.e.  the  Capuan 
territory,  to  which  Cicero  had  been  assigned  as  governor. 

184  14  Camillo :  C.  Camillus,  a  lawyer,  whom  Cicero  elsewhere 
speaks  of  as  his  close  friend;  Camillus  was  then  at  Rome. — yidebitur, 
seem  best.  , 

184  1.5  rem  meliorem  fecit,  has  followed  the  better  cause,  Labienus, 
Caesar's  legatus  in  Gaul,  had  joined  the  Pompeian  party. 
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184  16  Piso :  L.  Capumius  Piso  Csesoninus,  Caesar's  father-in-law, 
who  had  accompanied  Pompey.  He  had  once  been  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Cicero.  —  sceleris :  gen.  of  the  charge ;  §  352  (220) ;  B.  208 ;  G.  378 ; 
H.  456  (409,  ii) ;  H.-B.  342. 

184  18  istic,  where  you  are. 

184  19  Rufus :  probably  Mescihius  Rufus,  who  had  been  one  of 
Cicero's  quaestors  in  his  Cilician  province. 

184  30  Kal.,  i.e.  of  February. 

XII 

185  1  S.  y.  b.  e.,  i.e.  si  vales  bene  est  (see  note  on  p.  184,  1.  i). —  lit- 
teras,  i.e.  Cicero's  letter  of  Feb.  15.  —  recognovi,  i.e.  in  the  letter. 

185  2   consules:  C.  Marcellus  and  L.  Lentulus,  partisans  of  Pompey. 

185  4  pro,  in  accordance  with. 

185  5  utconferas:  obj.  of  hortor;  ut  feramus:  dep.  on  conferas. 

185  7  facias:  obj.  of  censeo;  lor  the  omission  of  ut,  see  §  575,  ^ 
{ZZ^'>f^  R) ;  B-  295»  8;  G.  546,  R.2;  H.  565,  4  (499,  2);  H.-B.  513,  5. 

XIII 

186  1  litteras,  i.e.  Cicero's  letter  of  Feb.  15  (see  Introduction  to 
Letter  XVI). — Canusi,  at  Canusiutn  in  Apulia,  where  Pompey  halted 
on  his  way  from  Luceria  to  Brundisium. 

186  3  rei  publicae  causa :  Pompey  was  the  representative  of  lawful 
authority,  being  a  proconsul  with  dictatorial  power  and  having  both 
consuls  on  his  side.  Caesar  was  technically  a  rebel ;  Cicero  elsewhere 
calls  him  a  "  tyrant "  and  a  "  Pisistratus." 

186  3  fore  ut  .  .  .  possemus :  periphrasis  for  the  f ut.  infin. ;  §  569, 
a  (288,/);  B.  270,  3;  G.  248;  H.  619,  2  (537,  3);  H.-B.  472,  c. 

186  4  concordiam :  to  the  very  last  Cicero  had  hoped  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  quarrel  (see  note  on  p.  183, 1.  i) ;  but  Pompey's  flight 
had  left  Caesar  master  of  Italy. 

186  5  dignitate :  Pompey's  conduct  in  abandoning  Corfinium  and 
fleeing  from  Italy  was  extremely  mortifying  to  Cicero.  He  speaks  of 
it  in  some  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  in  terms  of  unmeasured  contempt. 

186  7  ad  COnsules,yi»r  the  consuls  (i.e.  to  be  carried  to  them).  —  con- 
sili :  Pompey  had  sent  orders  by  D.  Laelius  that  one  consul  should  join 
him  at  Luceria  in  Apulia  and  that  the  other  should  go  to  Sicily  with  such 
troops  as  had  been  collected  about  Capua.  These  orders  he  subsequently 
rescinded,  on  learning  of  the  siege  of  Corfinium  (see  Alt.  viii.  12.  a). 
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186  8  non  «xapectcTii  etc.,  /  did  not  wail  for  yeu  to  rtpfy  la  aj 
letter  (i.e.  the  letter  of  March  1 5).  —  redder«iltlir :  §553  t)*8>;  B.193 
G.  572;  H.  603  (519);  H.-B.  507,  5. 

186  9  -que,  iul.  —  ia  Apnliftm;  Pompey  bad  mitten  on  Feb.  ic 

advising  Cicero  to  join  him  at  Luceria. 

166  VI  Caesaiem  .  .  .  Aesemiae;  a  false  rumor.  Cxsar  was  sti 
besieging  Corfinium. 

166  L  4  siitaesset:  subj.  in  subord.  clause  in  indir.  disc.;  Cicero's 
thought  was,  it  ita  est.  iter  mium  intcrclusum  est. 

186  la   exceptum,  caught. 

186  16   certum,  trustviortky  infarmatiim. 

186  17  abAeeemia:  ab  is  used  because  the  news  would  come  from 
the  tieighborhood  of  the  town,  not  from  within  its  walls  ;  §  42S,  a(z5S,a, 
N.');  H.  229,  2;  G.  39.,R,i;  11.  462,  3  (412,  ii,  3,  «-) :  H.-B.  453,  k 

186  J  S  misissea :  subj.  in  informal  indir.  disc.  1  $592(341)1  B.323; 
G.  508,3;  11.6,5.1(518,1)!  H.-B.  535,  I,  «.  j 

187  I  litteras.  etc.:  here  follows  Pompey's  letter  reported  in  indir. 
disc;  compare  the  same  in  the  direct  discourse  as  bcluded  Ijy  Cicero 

in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (viiL  6) :  Litterae  mihi  a  l~ 

Fio^49  Domitic  aJ.  Xllt  A'alend.  Mart,  adlatae  mitt:  earum 

exemplum  infra  scrifisi.     Nunc,  ut  (Le.  although] 

ego  uan  seriiiim,  tua  speitle  It  iatttlcgere  icio,  quaaii 

rei  publuae  initrsit  cmnis  etpias  in  unum  Isaim 

frimo  quoque  tempore  eonvemre.     Tu,  si  libi  vidi- 

iitur,  dahis  oferam   quam  primam  ad  nos  venies, 

praesidi  Cafuae  quantum  constitueris  satis  esse,  relin- 

giias. — L.  DomitiO:  the  commander  at  Corfinium, 

His  letter  informed  I'onipey  that  Carsar  had  encamped  before  the  town. 

(See  Kig.  4y ;  head  of  L.  Uomilius  Ahenobarbus,  from  a  coin.) 

187  u  eaiumque  .  .  .  sabsCTipseras.  you  appended  a  copy  of  tiii 
letter;  subscripseras  is  in  the  indie,  because  (though  the  statement 
actually  stood  in  I'ompey's  letter:  see  note  on  1.  1)  Cicero  asserts 
the  fact  on  his  own  authority  and  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  the  indir, 
disc.     Kot  the  epistolary  tense,  see  note  on  p.  170,  1,  2. — -  ezemplnmi 

187  3  magni:  see  note  on  pturis,  p,  iSi,  I.  6.  — rei  publicae:  §355 
(222);  a.  211;  G,  3.S1  ;  11.449,  '  (40'>,  iii);  II.-)I.  345- —primo  quoque 
tempore,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  (quoque,  ahl,  of  qniaque). 

187  4  ut  .  .  .  Telinqneiet :  dependent  on  the  idea  of  command  im. 
plied  in  what  precedes  and  in  th«  general  lone  of  the  letter. 
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187  4  in  anum  locum  .*  Cicero  and  **  everybody  else "  (reliqui 
omnes)  were  wrong  in  supposing*  this  mustering  place  was  to  be  Cor- 
finhim,  Pompey  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  raise  the  siege  of  that 
town.  He  had  determined  to  collect  all  his  troops  at  Brundisium^ 
there  to  embark  for  Dyrrhacium  in  Illyria. 

187  6  qua :  translate  by  at. 

187  7  ad  Corfinium:  §  428,  a  (258,  ^,  n.^);  B.  182,  3;  G.  337,  R.*; 
H.  418,  4  (380,  ii,  i);  H.-B.  453,  i.    Cf.  ab  A^sernia  (p.  186, 1.  17). 

187  9  cum  .  .  .  essety  while  we  were  awaiting  results  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety,  —  utrumque  simul,  two  things  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  of  these  two  pieces  of  news  is  expressed  in  vhe  form  of  an  indir. 
question  (quae  .  .  .  acta  essent) ;  the  second  in  indir.  disc,  (te  .  .  . 
coepisse).    Both  clauses  are  in  apposition  with  utrumque. 

187  10  quae  .  .  .  acta  essent :  Domitius  concealed  the  truth  from 
the  garrison,  pretending  that  he  still  expected  Pompey  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  But  "his  looks  belied  his  words "  (Caes.,  B.  C.  i.  19);  the  facts 
transpired;  the  soldiers  arrested  their  commander,  delivered  up  the 
town  to  Caesar,  and  enlisted  in  his  service. 

187  11  cum,  although.  —  nec  .  .  .  contenderemus,  neither  I  nor  my 
brother  felt  any  hesitation  about  hastening  forward  to  Brundisium  (to 
join  Pompey);  §558,  a,  N.2  (332,  gy  N.2);  B.  298,  b\  G.  555,  3;  cf. 
H.-B.  502,  3,  b, 

187  13  ut  caveremus:  §563  (331);  B.  295,  296;  G.  546;  H.  565 
(498,  i) ;  H.-B.  502.  3,  a. 

187  14  in  eadem  loca :  Caesar  left  Corfinium  immediately,  and  was 
now  in  close  pursuit  of  Pompey. 

187  14-16  quod  .  .  .  venturus  esset,  because  .  .  .  he  was  sure  to  reach 
his  destination  (Brundisium)  even  sooner  than  we  could.  For  mood  of 
venturus  esset,  see  §  563  (321);  B.  286;  G.  541;  H.  588,  ii  (516,  ii); 
H.-B.  535,  2,  a :  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
dissuaded  Cicero  from  the  attempt. 

187  15  possemus  .  .  .  intenderet :  for  mood,  see  §  593  (342) ;  B.  324; 
G.  663;  H.  652,  I  (529,  ii,  N.i,  i);  H.-B.  539.  The  informants  said: 
Caesar  celerius  etiam  quam  vos  poteritis  eo  quo  contendit  venturus  est  (or 
veniei). 

187  17  COmmittere  ut  .  .  .  noceret,  to  injure  by  our  rashness  not  only 
ourselves^  but  the  state  as  well :  §  568  and  N.i  (332  and  e) ;  B.  297,  i ;  G. 
553,  I ;  H.  564,  i  (498,  ii);  cf.  H.-B.  521,  3,  a.  To  allow  themselves  to 
be  captured  by  Caesar  would  do  Pompey  no'  good,  and  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  commonwealth. 
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187  19  quin  .  .  .  possemus:  §  558  and  a  (332,^  and  R.);  B.  298; 
G.  555,  2 ;  H.  595,  I  (504,  3,  2) ;  cf.  H.-B.  502,  3,  ^.  —  si  fuisset :  §  593 
(342);  B.  324;  G.  663;  H.  652,  I  (529,  ii,  N.i,  i);  H.-B.  539.  Their 
thought  was  :  si  etiam  tutum  nobis  iter  fuerity  Pampeium  tamen  iam  con- 
sequi  non  poterimus  (or  possumus). 

187  21  tuas  litteras :  this  is  the  letter  immediately  preceding  in  this 
edition  (No.  XII). 

187  26  qui .  .  .  fuissent:  §  580  (^^6^  2);  B.  314,  i ;  G.  650;  H.  643 
(524) ;  H.-B.  534,  2.  A  number  of  important  members  of  the  Pompeian 
party  had  fallen  into  Caesar's  hands  on  the  surrender  of  Corfinium,  all 
of  whom  he  released,  in  accordance  with  his  custom. 

187  28  regionibus  (abl.  of  separation)  exclusi,  shut  out  from  (certain) 
regions  (as  Cicero  now  was  from  Apulia). 

187  29  arma  aliena,  the  armed  bands  of  another  (i.e.  a  hostile  or 
opposed)  party. 

187  30  maxima  vellem  primum,  my  first  and  most  earnest  wish  is: 
vellem  implies  that  the  wish  is  now  unfulfilled;  §  447,  i  (311,  b)\  cf.  B. 
280,  2;  G.  258,  N.i;  H.  556  (486,  i);  H.-B.  519,  i,  b.  —  vellem  .  .  . 
fuissem:  §  442,  b  (267,  c)\  cf.  B.  180,  2,  «;  G.  261,  r. ;  H.-B.  519,  i,  c. 
For  ut  omitted,  see  §  565  (331,/,  R.);  B.  295,  8;  G.  546,  R.^;  H.  565,  2 
(499,  2);  H.-B.  502,  3,  footnote  2.  For  tenses,  see  §  441  (267);  B.  279; 
G.  256,  I;  II.  558,  I  (483,  2);  H.-B.  510,  a. 

187  31  ostenderam,  /  showed :  for  epistolary  tense,  see  note  on 
dederam  (p.  170, 1.  2). 

187  33  sine  exercitu :  the  attempt  to  collect  troops  in  the  Capuan 
district  had  not  been  veiy  successful,  and  Pompey,  after  fleeing  from 
Rome,  had  shown  little  concern  for  the  west  of  Italy. 

187  .34  viris  fortissimis,  i.e.  Domitius  and  the  other  Pompeians  at 
Corfinium.  The  allusion  conveys  a  delicate  shade  of  reproach  to 
Pompey  for  making  no  attempt  to  relieve  that  town.  Cicero  regarded 
his  conduct  as  cowardly  and  disgraceful  (see  note  on  p.  186,  1.  5). 

188  1    non  contigit,  it  was  not  my  good  fortune. 

188  2  consili :  Cicero  elsewhere  complains  that  he  had  known 
nothing  of  Pompey's  plans :  "  Shall  he  who  did  not  inform  me  of  his 
plans  until  Corfinium  was  lost  find  fault  at  my  not  having  gone  to 
Brundisium  when  Cajsar  was  between  me  and  Brundisium?"  (Att. 
ix.  2.  A.)  In  fact,  Pompey  had  had  no  real  plan  for  the  Italian  campaign. 
The  rapid  marches  of  Cajsar  had  disconcerted  him  completely,  and  he 
was  driven  out  of  the  country  almost  before  he  realized  his  situation. — 
suspicione  adsequi,  suspect  (or  guess)  it  (i.e.  your  plan).     Here,  and  in 
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what  follows,  Cicero,  though  using  the  most  courteous  language,  makes 
it  clear  enough  what  he  thought  of  Pompey's  abandonment  of  Italy. 

188  3  omnia  .  .  .  fore,  etc.,  /  thought  nothing  so  unlikely  to  happen 
as  that  thiSf  the  cause  of  the  state ^  should  be  unable  to  maintain  itself,  etc. 

188  4  quam  ut .  .  .  posset :  clause  of  result. 

188  5-7  Notice  the  artful  accumulation  of  negatives :  neque,  non, 
miniis,  nihil,  nisi 

188  6   quid  .  .  .  secutus  (indir.  quest.),  what  your  purpose  has  been, 

188  7  idcirco,  on  that  account  (i.e.  because  I  do  not  understand  your 
purpose).  —  te  .  .  .  fecisse,  that  you  have  taken  no  step  without  exercising 
the  very  best  judgment ;  a  purely  formal  expression  of  respect.  Pompey 
had  acted  weakly  and  spasmodically.  His  plans  —  such  as  they  were  — 
had  been  demoralized  by  the  rapidity  of  Caesar's  movements,  and  the 
prestige  gained  by  his  distinguished  military  career  had  suffered  severely. 
Cicero  knew  all  this  well  enough.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  part 
of  his  letter,  despite  its  courteous  phrases,  which  actually  conceals  his 
opinion  from  Pompey. 

188  9  mea :  emphatic.  —  vel  iniqua  condicione,  even  on  unfavorable 
terms,  Cicero  had  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  peace ;  but  the  Pom- 
peians  had  been  insanely  confident  and  eager  for  war.  One  reason  for 
Cicero's  vacillation,  indeed,  was  the  outspoken  ferocity  of  his  own  party 
as  opposed  to  the  mild  policy  of  Caesar. 

188  10  de  urbe  (sc.  retinenda) :  Pompey  had  fled  from  Rome  on  the 
news  of  Caesar's  approach,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  consuls. 
Cicero  believed  that  this  was  a  wrong  move.  He  calls  it  a  "  mad  plan  " 
(amentissimum  consilium ^  Att.  vii.  lo).  —  de  Italia  (sc.  retinenda) :  Cicero 
had  not  made  known  to  Pompey  his  opinion  as  to  holding  Italy,  because 
Pompey  had  never  suggested  to  him  till  now  that  there  was  any  question 
about  thiit.  The  parenthesis  conveys  a  subtle  reproach,  none  the  less 
stinging  for  its  delicacy  of  expression. 

188  12  mihi  non  sumo,  I  do  not  presume  to  think.  —  ut .  .  .  debuerit 
(clause  of  result  instead  of  indir.  disc),  ought  to  have  prevailed  (been 
adopted);  for  tense  of  infin.,  see  §  486,  a  (288,  a) ;  B.  270,  2  ;  H.  618,  2 
(537,  i) ;  H.-B.  582,  3,  a,  footnote  2. 

188  13  neque  id  .  .  .  causa,  and  that  (cf.  Or.  koI  ravra)  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  commonwealth. 

188  14   adflicta,  prostrate. 

188  16  eius  rei,  i.e.  of  being  with  you.  In  fact  Cicero  joined  Pompey 
at  Dyrrachium  several  months  later  (in  late  autumn  or  early  winter). 

188  18  pugnandi  cupidis,  as  the  Pompeians  had  been  from  tK^  ^\<&\.. 
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188  19  prae  me  tiili,  /  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that^  etc. 

188  20  non  quin  .  .  .  timerem:  §  540,  n.>  (156,/  321,  r.);  B.  286^^; 
G.  541,  2 ;  H.  588,  ii,  2  (516,  ii,  2) ;  H.-B.  535,  2,  b,  —  eadem,  Le.  the 
abuses  and  the  danger  to  the  constitution  likely  to  result  from  Caesai's 
having  a  share  in  the  government.  Caesar  was  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  counted  among  his  adherents  some  of  the  most  turbulent 
elements  in  the  state.  The  optitnates  (Cicero's  party)  of  course  regarded 
him  as  a  furious  demagogue. 

188  21  inde,  then  (following  primnm,  L  19). 

188  32  ad  te,  i.e.  from  Caesar.  The  excuses  that  follow,  though 
they  may  sound  somewhat  hollow,  were  just  and  reasonable.  So  long 
as  Pompey  showed  himself  willing  to  make  terms  which  would  allow 
Caesar  some  share  in  the  government,  Cicero  could  not  be  blamed  for 
refusing  to  treat  Caesar  as  an  out-and-out  public  enemy. 

188  23  responderi:  used  impersonally. — honorifioeet  large, /«>l<'ii^- 
able  and  generous  terms.  Caesar  was  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulship provided  he  would  evacuate  the  towns  he  had  taken  in  Italy,  and 
withdraw  to  his  province.  This,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  do.  The 
negotiations  referred  to  took  place  near  the  end  of  January,  but  came 
to  nothing.  —  duxi  meam  rationem,  I  consulted  my  own  interests  (lit.  drew 
'Up  my  own  account:  a  mercantile  figure,  like  many  Latin  idioms). 

188  24  tibi  .  .  .  probatunim  [esse],  I  should  easily  justify  to  you.— 
pro:  see  note  on  p.  185,  1.  4. 

188  25   pro,  in  return  for, 

188  26  meritis,  i.e.  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  —  sup- 
plicia,  i.e.  his  banishment. 

188  27  si  offendissem,  etc. :  in  direct  disc,  si  offendero  .  .  .  subiciar. 
—  eius,  i.e.  Caesar. 

188  28  cum,  although.  —  consulatus,  etc. :  see  note  on  1.  23. 

188  29  deferebatur,  was  offered  (indie,  because  it  is  stated  as  a  fact). 
The  argument  is  unanswerable.  If  Pompey  and  the  Senate  were  actu- 
ally trying  to  come  to  terms  with  Caesar,  why  should  Cicero  go  out  of 
his  way  to  offend  the  latter  ?  He  had  already  suffered  enough.  These 
allusions  to  his  exile  are  veiled  reproaches  to  Pompey,  who  had  not 
stood  by  him  in  his  time  of  trouble  (see  Introduction  to  Letter  II, 
p.  170).  —  eisdem  proeliis,  the  same  contests  (i.e.  the  same  as  those 
which  he  had  passed  through  after  the  condemnation  of  Catiline,  which 
resulted  in  Cicero's  exile). 

188  30  semper  .  .  .  populare,  seemed  always  to  be  a  kind  of  favorite 
object  for  the  attacks  ofevil-m  inded  citizens.    The  use  of  populare  suggests 
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that  it  was  easy  to  win  the  applause  of  the  popular  party  by  attacking 
Cicero. 

188  31  non  prius  .  .  .  quam,  no  sooner  .  .  .  than.  Cicero  says  that 
he  not  merely  suspected  the  danger ;  he  had  plain  notification  that  it 
existed.  He  seems  somewhat  to  have  exaggerated  his  peril.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Caesar  would  have  treated  him  with  harshness.  Caesar's 
mild  pohcy,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  understood.  A  reign  of  ter- 
ror was  feared,  like  that  of  the  SuUan  proscriptions. 

188  33  neque  ea  .  .  .  possem,  I  did  not  fear  them,  if  they  were  neces- 
sary evils  (Ut.  if  they  had  to  be  undergone)^  so  much  as  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  shun  them  if  I  could  avoid  them  honorably, 

188  33  assent .  .  .  possem :  subj.  in  informal  indir.  disc. ;  pertimui 
is,  in  effect,  a  "  verb  of  thinking." 

188  34  quam  .  .  .  ademit,  you  have  my  account  of  myself  put  in  the 
briefest  possible  way ^  for  the  time  during  which  there  w'as  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement;  for  the  time  remaining  (Le.  for  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
since  peace  became  impossible),  the  course  of  events  (res,  the  facts  of  the 
case)  has  deprived  me  of  the  poiver  (of  action) ;  Le.  I  have  given  a  good 
account  of  myself  up  to  the  moment  when  peace  was  despaired  of,  show- 
ing you  why  I  was  not  more  active  on  your  side ;  since  that  moment  I 
have  had  no  chance  of  joining  you  (for  the  reasons  explained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  letter).  —  quam  brevem,  for  quam  brevissimam,  as 
brief  as  possible. 

189  1  rationem:  lit.  an  account  or  reckoning,  such  as  an  agent 
makes  to  his  principal  (a  commercial  figure,  continuing  that  in  p.  i88, 
1.  23). — reliqui  (sc.  temporis\  dependent  on  facultatem. 

189  3  neque  ego,  etc.,  i.e.  my  course  has  not  been  dictated  by  friend- 
ship to  Caesar  or  by  disloyalty  to  the  state.  I  have  simply  preferred  to 
oppose  Caesar  by  diplomacy  (which,  indeed,  I  understood  to  be  the 
method  that  you  yourself  wished  to  follow)  rather  than  by  armed  force. 
The  policy  of  violence  has  now  been  adopted,  —  and  I  acquiesce.  The 
republic  will  find  me  a  good  citizen,  and  you  will  find  me  a  faithful 
friend. 

189  5   hoc  .  .  .  interest,  there  is  only  this  difference. 

189  6  quod,  that.  —  cum,  while.  —  ista  laude,  i.e.  the  merit  of  being 
a  patriotic  citizen. 

189  7  ego :  supply  malui  from  maluenint  in  1.  8.  —  condicionibus 
(abl.  of  means),  negotiations.  —  quod  .  .  .  velle  (parenthetic),  a  method 
which  I  had  understood  that  you  (?As6)  preferred  (alluding,  of  course,  to 
Pompey's  negotiations  with  Caesar  already  mentioned). 
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189  8  disceptari  (impersonal),  that  the  controversy  should  he  can- 
ducted.  —  quae  quoniam  ratio,  and  since  the  IcUter  plan  (i.e.  aimed 
violence). 

189  9  ut .  .  .  desideres :  result,  obj.  of  perficiam. — a  me  • .  •  desi- 
deres,  shall  miss  in  me. 

189  10  amici,  sc  animum. 

XIV 

189  13  fama :  i.e.  reports  that  Cicero  was  likely  to  join  Pompey. 

189  13  ne  quo  progredereris,  that  you  would  not  taJke  any  step  (lit 
advance  to  any  position). 

189  14  proclinata  iam  re,  now  that  affairs  have  taken  a  favorable 
turn  for  me.  Cicero  had  never  dared  hope  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
Pompey.  —  Integra,  i.e.  re  Integra,  when  the  whole  matter  wcu  an  open 
question. 

189  16  si,  inasmuch  as.  In  following  Pompey  NOW,  Caesar  argues, 
Cicero  will  not  seem  to  be  following  fortune  (for  Pompey  is  unlikely  to 
win),  nor  the  cause  (since  in  that  case  he  would  have  joined  the  Pompe- 
ians  at  once) ;  he  will  rather  seem  to  be  acting  in  condemnation  of 
Caesar. 

189  19  meum  aliquod  factum,  some  act  of  mine. 

190  3   quod,  a  course  which. 

190  5  reperies  *.  a  distinct  enough  promise ;  as  if  Csesar  had  said, 
*'  Only  do  not  join  the  Pompeians,  and  I  will  see  that  your  safety  and 
dignity  are  provided  for." 

r 

XV 

191  1   C.  Trebatius :  see  Letter  VIII,  p.  179. 

191  2  moleste  te  ferre,  that  you  feel  regret.  —  quod,  that, 

191  3   ad  urbem,  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 

191  4  si  .  .  .  accessissem  *.  for  the  f ut.  perf.  of  the  direct  discourse. 

191  5  de  officio,  about  the  duty  of  us  both  (as  citizens  in  the  present 
crisis).  — nostrum:  §  295,  b  (194,  b) ;  B.  242,  2 ;  G.  364,  R. ;  H.  500,  4 
(446,  N.3)  ;  H.-B.  254,  a. 

191  6  salvis  rebus,  while  the  state  was  still  in  safety.  The  ezpres- 
sion  is  much  stronger  than  a  literal  English  translation  suggests.  The 
force  of  the  words  may  be  given  by  some  such  phrase  as  before  the 
downfall  of  the  state.  —  sic  .  .  .  dicendum,/^r  that  is  the  word  to  use. 

191  8  absens,  i.e.  in  my  Cilician  province. 
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191  9  mala,  i.e.  the  Civil  War.  —  multo  ante,  long  before  they  took 
place,  —  in  consulatu:  Sulpicius  was  consul  B.C.  51. 

191  10  cum,  thought  —  consilium,  i.e.  his  purpose  of  reconciling 
Caesar  and  Pompey. 

191  12  sero,  too  late  (since  the  quarrel  had  gone  too  far). — solus  eram, 
I  stood  alone,  —  rudis,  etc.,  I  was  thought  to  be  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
case  (the  figure  is  that  of  a  lawyer  who  has  not  the  facts  well  in  hand). 

191 14  nunc :  opposed  to  salvis  rebus  (1.  6).  —  nihil  (emphatic), 
not  at  all^  in  no  possible  way :  adverbial  ace. ;  §  390,  r,  and  </,  N.^  (240,  a) ; 
B.  176,  3;  G.  333;  H.  416,  2  (378,  2) ;  H.-B.  387,  iii. 

191  15  nobismet  ipsis  COnsulere,  to  take  counsel  for  our  own  welfare 
(since  the  state  is  past  hope).  —  possimus:  subj.  of  characteristic. 

191 17  lugeamus  :  suggesting  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  express  our  sorrow  at  the  catastrophe.  —  quicum:  §  150,  3  (104,  c) ; 
B.  89,  footnote  ^ ;  G.  105,  3 ;  H.  182,  i,  2  (187,  i,  2) ;  H.-B.  140,  b. 

191 19  clarissimorum,  etc.,  i.e.  Sulpicius  is  well  acquainted  with 
history  and  philosophy.  The  ancients  valued  both  of  these  studies  as 
affording  rules  for  human  conduct,  not  merely  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  (cf.  p.  160,  11.  18-26). 

191  21  te  fugiunt,  escape  your  memory.  —  scripsissem  (cont.  to  fact) : 
the  protasis  is  ni  veritus  essem  (1.  23).  —  in  senatum,  i.e.  the  Senate 
called  together  by  Caesar.  Sulpicius  had  taken  his  seat  in  this  body, 
but  this  Cicero  had  refused  to  do.  He  will  not  even  call  it  the  Senate 
—  it  is  rather  a  mere  informal  meeting  of  senators  (conventum  senatorum). 

191  23  ne  .  .  .  offenderem,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  who,  etc.,  i.e.  of 
Caesar,  who  had  expressed  the  hope  that  Cicero  would  take  his  seat  in 
the  reorganized  Senate. 

191  25  eadem  omnia,  etc. :  Cicero  had  told  Caesar  that  he  should 
regard  it  as  his  duty,  in  case  he  acceded  to  Caesar's  request  and  entered 
the  Senate,  to  speak  against  Caesar's  proposed  Spanish  expedition  and 
his  purpose  to  pursue  Pompey  with  an  army.  He  dexterously  com- 
pliments both  Sulpicius  and  himself  by  remarking  that  Sulpicius  had 
taken  the  .same  independent  attitude  on  these  questions. 

191  27  res  .  .  .  habeat  (indir.  quest.),  you  see  what  the  position  of 
affairs  is,  —  imperils  distributis  (abl.  abs.),  divided  up  among  different 
military  commands. 

191  28   ardere  (indir.  disc),  is  ablaze. 

191  30  non  modo :  §  327,  i  (209,  d) ;  B.  347,  2 ;  G.  445 ;  H.  656,  2 
(553,  2)  ;  H.-B.  298,  2,  a.  —  quod  sperem :  §  535,  a  (320,  a) ;  B.  283,  2 ; 
G.  631,  2;  H.  591,  I  (503,  i);  H.-B.  517,  2. 
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195  9-10  te  .  .  .  florere :  subject  of  est,  understood  after  gloriosum. 
—  iuvenem :  Dolabella  was  under  the  legal  age  (see  p.  lix)  and  had 
never  been  praetor.  —  quasi,  as  it  were. 

195  13  L.  Caesar:  L.  Julius  Caesar,  a  relative  of  the  great  Cxsar  and 
one  of  his  legati  in  Gaul.  After  Caesar's  death  he  joined  the  Senatorial 
party. — ad  eum  .  .  .  Neapolim,  to  him  at  Naples:  observe  the  dif- 
ference of  idiom,  and  cf.  §  428,/  (259,  //) ;  B.  182,  ^•^  b\  G.  337,  6;  H. 
418,  I ;  H.-B.  450,  c. 

195  15  cum  tantum  vales,  etc.,  that  you  are  so  strong  with  Dolabella. 
For  mood,  see  §  549,  a  (326,  a) ;  cf.  B.  290,  i  ;  G.  582  ;  H.  599  (517,  2); 
H.-B.  553,  a.  —  quantum  si  ego  .  .  .  yalerem,  and  if  I  had  as  much 
(influence),  etc. 

195  16  sororis  filium :  Antony,  who  was  the  son  of  L.  Caesar's 
sister  Julia.  For  the  political  position  of  Antony,  see  p.  197. — 
possemus :  apod,  of  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact ;  for  mood, 
see  §  517,  c,  N.i  (308,  c,  N.i);  B.  304,  3,  N. ;  G.  597,  R.»,  (b);  H.-B. 
582,  3,  a. 

196  2  post  te  consulem,  since  your  consulship.  Cicero  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  own  consular  administration. 

196  3  deinde  multa  (sc.  dixit),  etc.,  next  he  had  much  to  say  of  what 
you  had  done  and  of  your  management  of  the  affair,  and  then  (he  added) 
that  nothingy  etc.  This  alludes  to  Dolabella's  act  in  demolishing  a 
column  erected  in  the  Forum  "  to  Caesar,  Father  of  his  Country,**  and 
in  punishing  with  death  those  who  had  set  it  up.  The  figure  on  p.  195 
shows  what  is  thought  to  be  the  base  of  this  column.  It  is  taken  from 
I^nciani's  A^ew  Tales  of  Old  Rome,  where  an  interesting  account  of 
excavations  in  and  near  the  Forum  may  be  found. 

196  4  actum  [esse]  j  indir.  disc. ;  the  subject  is  nihil. 

196  7  alienae  gloriae,  of  another's  glory.  —  cernere,  to  accept;  cemere 
was  the  technical  term  for  entering  upon  an  inheritance. — aliqua  ex 
parte,  to  some  extent. 

196  8  quamquam,  and  yet:  §  527,  d,  n.  (313,/) ;  B.  309,  5 ;  G.  605, 
R.2;  H.  586,  4  (515.  N.2);  H.-B.  310,  7. 

196  9   haec  enim  iocatus  sum,  for  in  all  this  I  have  merely  been 

jesting  (i.e.  in  what  he  has  said  about  having  a  share  in  Dolabella's 

glory) ;  haec  is  cogn.  ace.  with  iocatus  sum ;  §  390,  c  (238,  b) ;  cf.  B. 

176,  2;  G.  -^iZZ'^  H.  412  (375);  H.-B.  396,  2.  —  si  modo  sunt  aliquae 

meae,  if  to  be  sure,  I  have  any. 

196  10  transfuderim :  §  446  (311,  a)\  B.  280;  G.  257,  2;  H.  556 
(486,  i);  H.-B.  519,  I. 
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196  11  exhauserim:  §  571,  a  (332,  b)\  B.  284,  4;  G.  298  and  n.^; 
H.  570,  I  (502,  2)  ;  H.-B.  507,  4.  —  cum  .  .  .  turn,  not  only  .  .  .  dut  also ; 
com  is  also  causal  here  (hence  the  subjunctive).  The  passage  cannot 
well  be  literally  rendered.  We  may  translate  :  while  I  have  always  loved 
you  J  I  am  nowy  in  addition  (turn),  so  fired  by  your  actions  that  no  love 
(lit.  nothing  in  affection)  was  ever  more  ard^ent. 

196  15  amabilius,  more  worthy  of  love. 

196  16  M.  Brutum :  the  conspirator. 

196  18*  constantiam,  strength  of  character.  —  Idibus  Martiis  (abl.  of 
time) :  the  date  of  Caesar's  murder.  The  conspirators  were  regarded 
by  Cicero  and  by  themselves  as  tyrannicides,  as  assertors  of  their 
country's  freedom.  "  The  Ides  of  March  "  became  the  watchword  of 
the  Senatorial  party.  See  figure  on  p.  196,  the  famous  coin  of  Brutus, 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  deed.  The  reverse  shows  a  cap  of 
liberty  between  two  daggers  and  the  legend  EID'MAR  ("the  Ides  of 
March  ").  —  tantum  accessit,  so  much  was  addid. 

196  19   locum  fuisse  augendi,  that  there  was  room  for  increase. 

196  20  qui  putaret :  §  535,  a  (320,  a) ;  B.  283,  2  ;  G.  631,  2 ;  H.  591, 
I  (503,  i);  H.-B.  521,  I. 

196  22  nunc  denique,  now  for  the  first  time  (lit.  now  at  lengthy  i.e. 
now  and  not  before). 

196  23  dilexisse,  merely  to  have  had  a  liking  for  you  (a  weaker  word 
than  amare). 

196  24  quid  est  quod,  etc.,  why  should  /,  etc. :  see  note  on 
p.  102,  1.  I. 

196  25  senrias,  devote  yourself  to.  — proponam,  shall  I  set  before  you 
(as  examples)  ?  §  444  (268) ;  B.  277  ;  G.  465 ;  H.  559,  4  (484,  v) ;  H.-B. 
503;  see  note  on  p.  193,  1.  19.  —  quod  .  .  .  solent,  as  those  are  wont  to 
do  ;  the  unexpressed  subject  of  solent  is  the  antecedent  of  qui. 

196  27  te  (emphatic)  imitere,  etc.,^iw  must  imitate  yourself  (your 
own  example),  you  must  vie  with  yourself.  —  imitere  .  .  .  cartes: 
§  565  and  N.8  (331,  /and  N.i) ;  B.  295,  6;  G.  535,  R.2;  H.  564,  ii,  i  (502, 
I);  H.-B.  513,  5. 

197  2  utendum  est:  §  500,  3  (294,  c  and  n.)  ;  B.  337,  7,  <5;  G.  251, 
2,  427,  N.* ;  H.-B.  600,  3,  a. 

197  3  contigit  .  .  .  tibi,  //  has  been  your  happy  lot.  —  quod  .  .  . 
nemini,  something  that  I  rather  think  has  never  happened  to  any  one 
else  (anticipating  the  substantive  clause  ut  .  .  .  asset). 

197  4  savaritas  animadversionis,  sternness  in  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment.    Dolabella  had  caused  some   of  the   persons  concerned  in 
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setting  up  the  column  in  Caesar's  memory  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock  and  had  crucified  others.  Cicero  regards  his  action  as 
necessary  and  laudable.  —  invidiosa,  a  cause  of  odium, 

197  5  popttlaris,  a  source  of  popularity,  —  com  .  .  .  tam,  not  only 
.  .  .  dut  also,  both  .  .  .  and  (so  in  1.  8,  below).  —  bonis,  Le.  (as  usual)  the 
optimates. 

197  8  magnitudine :  abl.  of  cause. 

197  9  contionem :  an  address  at  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  held 
for  debate  or  address  only  (see  p.  273). 

197  10  accessiis  {approaches)  , .  .  recessus  (withdrawals) :  nom.  plur., 
subject  of  facti  [sunt].  Translate  :  so  cautiously  and  grcuiually  did  you 
(in  your  speech)  now  make  your  approaches  to  the  ccue,  and  then  again 
draw  back  from  the  subject,  that  the  facts  themselves,  by  common  consent, 
gave  ripe  occasion  for  the  punishment  (which  you  inflicted) :  i.e.  all 
agreed  that  it  was  high  time  for  such  severe  measures  as  those  you 
took. 

197  13  liberasti,  etc. :  the  column  in  Caesar's  honor  had  been  a 
rallying  place  for  disorderly  Caesarians.  There  had  been  much  rioting, 
and  a  general  emeute  was  feared.  Dolabella's  sharp  measures  (char- 
acteristic of  Roman  cruelty)  cowed  the  populace  for  a  time. 

197  13   ad  tempus,/<?r  the  present  crisis. 

197  14  ad  exemplum,  for  an  example  (to  posterity) ;  cf.  p.  196, 
11.  26,  27. 

197  15  in  te  positam,  etc.,  the  safety  of  the  state  depends  on  you. — 
tibi :  dat.  of  agent. 

197  16  tuendos:  Dolabella  had  protected  the  conspirators  —  the 
"liberators,"  as  Cicero  calls  them — from  mob  violence.  —  illos  yilOS, 
i.e.  Brutus  and  his  associates. 

197  18   cXiXdiOL,  face  to  face.  —  plura,  sc.  dicam. 

197  19  conservas :  note  the  tense ;  the  state  is  not  yet  safe,  but 
Dolabella  is  saving  it.  —  fac  ut:  §  449,  c  (269,  g)',  G.  271,  i. 


XX 

199  1  sententiam  et  orationem,  i.e.  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Cicero  in  the  First  Philippic,  and  the  form  in  which  he  expressed  them. 

199  2  qua  .  .  .  liceret,  //  /  were  free  to  express  myself  in  that  way 
oftener ;  the  antecedent  of  qua  is  sententiam  et  orationem.  —  nihil 
esset  negoti,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  —  libertstem  •  . .  nciperan : 
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Cicero  found  that  the  death  of  Caesar  had  not  restored  the  constitution. 
Antony  had  become  in  his  eyes  a  worse  tyrant  than  Caesar  himself.  He 
more  than  once  gave  utterance  to  his  regret  that  Antony  had  not  been 
murdered  too. 

199  3  homo  amens,  i.e.  Antony. 

199  4  ille  ipse,  i.e.  Caesar.  —  quern  tu,  etc.,  whom  you  have  said  to 
be  the  ^eatest  criminal  that  was  ever  put  4o  death. 

199  5  caedis,  a  massacre, 

200 1  auctorem,  instigator.  This  charge  was  brought  against 
Cicero  by  Antony  in  his  reply  to  the  First  Philippic. 

200  2  veterani,  i.e.  Caesar's  veterans. 

200  3  modo,  if  only.  —  facti,  i.e.  the  assassination  of  Caesar. 

200  4  communicet :  §  528  {314) ;  B.  310,  ii;  G.  573;  H.  587  (513,  i); 
H.-B.  529.  —  Pisoni:  Caesar's  father-in-law,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (see 
note  on  p.  184,  1.  16).  — invectus  est:  Piso's  speech  against  Antony  was 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  August  i,  B.C.  44. 

200  5  tricensimo  .  .  .  die :  i.e.  in  the  First  Philippic. 

200  6  P.  Servilio :  P.  Servilius  Vatia,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship in  B.C.  48.  He  was  now  a  member  of  the  Senatorial  party,  and 
had  spoken  against  Antony  on  September  2.  —  est  zxxasi^^oXxi&y  followed 
in  my  footsteps. 

200  7  caedem  (emphatic),  yi?r  a  massacre  is  what  the  cutthroat  is 
striving  for.     Gladiator  is  one  of  Cicero's  epithets  for  Antony. 

200  8  a.  d.  Xin.  Kal.  Octobr.,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September  (the 
date  of  Antony's  reply  to  the  First  Philippic). — a  me,  with  me  (lit. 
from  me).  —  ad  quem,  on  which  (day). 

200  9  venerat,  i.e.  into  the  Senate.  —  Metelli,  i.e.  L.  Metellus  Scipio, 
Pompey's  father-in-law.  He  had  commanded  the  Pompeian  forces  in 
Africa,  and  had  committed  suicide  (b.c.  46)  after  Caesar's  victory  at 
Thapsus.  His  villa  at  Tibur  was  now  in  Antony's  possession,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  prepared  the  speech  in  question.  —  commentatus 
esset,  had  prepared  his  Sj'>eech. 

200  13   quod  scribis,  etc.,  as  to  your  writing  thaty  etc. 

200  15  ut  in  tantis  malls,  considering  the  desperate  circumstances 
(lit.  as  in  so  great  evils). 

200  16  tris  .  .  .  consularis :  Piso,  Cicero,  and  Servilius.  —  quae  .  .  . 
senserint,  i.e.  their  patriotic  sentiments. 

200  19  nee  est,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  expect 
anything  further  (to  be  accomplished),  i.e.  anything  beyond  what  has 
just  been  mentioned. 
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2OO90  neCMSaiins:  M.Lepidus,aft«rward3thetriunivir(seeFig.5i)). 
He  and  Cassius  had  married  half-sisters  of  Biutus.  —  Adflaltate,  o/Aoinr    ' 
(by  marriage).     Lepidus'  son  had  lecently  married  Antony's  daaghler. 
200  ai   iDdonim:  the  ludi  ApelliHares  (in  honor  of  Apollo),  held 
June  5,  had  been  paid  for  by  Brutus,  though  he  was  unable  to  be     ' 
present.     The  favor  with  which 
they  were  received  was  a  tribute 
to  the   liberator,   and  therefore 
unpleasant  to  Lepidus.     Cken 
says,  jestingly,  that  Lepidus  has 
lost  his  taste  for  spoits.  —  fnttrla 
tni  (ohj.  gen.) ;  probably  L.  Cas- 
sius.    The  applause  referred  to 
vKviKs^""'"'  "^^  "        '"^y  ''^^^  been  at  the  luifi  Afivl-    , 
linaris,  or  on  some  other  public     I 
jf  construed  as  a  compliment  to  C.  CaNlus,  who  was 
not  in  the  city.  —  dirutnpitni,  i.e.  with  envy, 

200  ^  alter  .  .  .  adfinu;  some  connection  of  Cassius,  whom  Antony  I 
has  conciliated  by  means  of  bribery;  it  is  not  known  who  is  meant  — 
novis  COmmentaiiis,  iy  mians  sf  a  nrw  initalmtnl  of  Caiar'i  em- 
mmtarits.  Antony  had  got  possession  of  Cssar's  papers,  and  professed 
to  be  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  and  plans  which  they  con- 
tained. Many  of  the  documents  which  he  produced  were,  however, 
forged  grants  of  money,  etc.,  in  which  he  and  his  wife.  Fulvia,  drove  a 
thriving  trade,  Ca;sar's  writings  on  the  Gallic  and  the  Civil  War  were 
called  commentarii  (i.e.  notes),  and  Cicero  is  here  punning  on  the  word     ' 

200  9.-i  quod  est  qui.  that  there  is  a  man  who :  §  572  (333)  ;  B.  299,  i, 
t:  G.  540;  M,  588,  r  (540,  iv.  n.)  ;  H.-K.  552.  1.  It  is  not  known  who 
this  was.  —  vestro  aono:  observe  the  plural  possessive,  applying  to 
Brutus  as  well  as  Cassius.  They  were  now  prastors,  and  were  nol 
eligible  for  the  consulship  until  B.C.  4r  (see  note  on  the  cursus  honintM. 
Introduction,  p.  lix).  Before  this  year  had  come,  both  of  the  "  liberatois" 
were  dead  (the  Battle  of  Philippi  took  place  in  B.C.  42). 

200  a.1  huiclatroni,  i.e.  Antony.  — prae  sef Mat.  Af/a«j.  —  Cott«: 
I,.  Aurelius  Cotta  (consul  B.C.  65) ;  an  old  friend  of  Cicero's.  It  was  he 
who  proposed  the  supplicalioiai  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracjr, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  Cicero's  recall  from  exile  (B.C.  57).  —  nam: 
Cicero  is  giving  the  reasons  why  Ca,ssius  has  little  to  expect  from  any 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  I^Ie  began  with  enim.  in  L  19.  and  now  contmuts 
will)  nam.  after  a  kind  of  parenthesis  (aed  haec  .  .  .  forat,  IL  23-25). 
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200  ST  L.  Caeiai:  see  p.  195, 1.  12,  and  note. 

200  98  Sulpicina:  Cicero's  Eriend,  the  eminent  lawyer,  Serviua  Sul 
picius  Rufus  (see  Introduction  to  Letter  XV,  p.  190).  — Bmnma  anctoii- 
tate,<i  man  0/ Iht  greatest  infiuenci. 

200  »   Wm.  a,i.ttX,  is  aut  of  trruin. 

200  30  deaisnatis,  the  cenmh  elect.  These  were  Aulus  Hirtius  and 
C.  Vibius  Pansa  (see  p.  199). 

200  31  CODSDUiU,  ai  men  of  consular  rank  (i.e.  they  were  not  worthy 
of  the  name).  —  tubes,  etc.,  here  yea  have  (i.e.  in  the  enumeration  just 
given). 

200  39  etUm  boni*  rebns,  even  if  the  cenditien  of  public  affairs  were 
goed ;  an  informal  protasis,  contrary  to  fact,  of  which  the  apodosis 
is   esset  —  perditis  (belongs  to 
lebus),  when  it  (i.e.   the  condi- 
tion of  affaire)  is  desperate. 

200  33  qui  si,  but  if  you.— 
abestis,  i.e.  from  Rome.  —  id- 
Clrco;  §531.  I.  N.i(3i7.  a)i  G. 
545.  1;  H.  568,  3  (497,  ii,  1); 
H.-B.  502, 2,  a.  —  nt  litis  in  tnto. 

for  the  saie  of  your  own  safety. 

200  34    aliquid,  some  measure  (or  movement). 

201  I  velim  salvia  nobis.  I  wish  (it  may  lake  place)  while  lam  alive. 
This  sounds  like  a  presentiment  of  Cicero's  fate.  See  Inlrod.,  p.  ixvi. 
—  sin  id  minus,  l<ut  if  that  is  net  to  be,  i.e.  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  you 
restore  the  sUte. 

2019  egot  emphatic-^tuis, j-oar/riVw^j. 

201  3  ad  me  roferent,  apply  to  mi  (or  consult  me). 


201  10  adinnxetis  . 


XXI 
.  fecerla;  cf.  p.  179,  1.  iS,  and  note. 
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SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 


a.,  act. 
abs.  . 
adv.  . 
borr. . 

v^  •  •        ■ 

cf. 

cog.  . 
comm. 
comp. 
compar 
conn, 
decl. . 
def.  . 
dem. . 
dep.  . 
dim.,  dimin 
distrib. 
emph. 
Eng.. 
esp.  . 
et  seq. 
etym. 
F.,  fern, 
f.  p.,  fut 
fig.  . 
form, 
fr.  . 
freq.  . 
Gr.  . 
imp,,  imper 
impers.  . 
increased 


ind.   . 

indecl. 

indef. 

indep. 

insep, 

instr. 

intens. 

interr. 

irr.     . 


active. 

absolitte{ly). 

adverb^  adverbially. 

borrowed. 

common  gender. 

compare. 

cognate. 

commonly. 

composition. 

comparative. 

connection. 

declined. 

definite,  defective. 

demonstrative. 

deponent. 

diminutive. 

distributive. 

emphatic. 

English. 

especially. 

and  following. 

etymology. 

feminine. 

future  participle. 

figurativeily'). 

formation. 

from. 

frequentative. 

Greek. 

imperative. 

impersonal. 

indicates  the  addition 
of  a  letter  or  letters. 

indicative. 

indeclifiable. 

indefinite. 

independent  {ly) . 

inseparable. 

instrumental. 

intensive. 

interrogative. 


Ut ltteral(ly). 

loc locative. 

M.,  masc.     .     .  masculine. 

n neuter  {intransitive). 

N.,  neut      .    .  neuter. 

neg negative{ly). 

num numeral. 

opp opposed. 

orig originally. 

p present  participle. 

part particle. 

pass passive. 

perf perfect. 

perh perhaps. 

pi.,  plur.      .     .  plural. 

poss possibly,  possessive. 

p.p perfect  participle. 

prob probably. 


pron 

prop 

q.v.  {quod  vide) 
reduced  .    .    . 


redupl. 
reflex, 
rel.     . 
sc, .    . 


pronoun, pronominal. 

properly. 

which  see. 

indicates  the  loss  of  a 

syllable  in  derivation 

or  composition. 
reduplicated. 
reflexive{ly). 
relative, 
supply, 
singular. 
Sanskrit. 

subjunctive,  subject, 
substantive  {ly) . 
superlative, 
technically), 
termination, 
transferred  (i.e.  from 

a  prop>er  to  a  forced 

meaning). 

unc uncertain. 

V verb. 

weakened   .    .    indicates  a  change  of 

vowel. 


smg.  . 
Sk.  . 
subj,  . 
subst. 
superl. 
tech.  . 
term. . 
transf. 


irregular, 

Other  common  abbreviations  will  be  readily  understood. 

A  hyphen  (-)  at  the  end  of  a  word  means  that  the  word  is  a  stem ;  between 
two  words  it  means  composition, 

A  plus  sign  (  +  )  indicates  derivation  by  means  of  a  derivative  suffix  following 
the  sign. 

A  root  is  generally  given  in  small  capitals. 

A  dagger  (f)  denotes  a  word  not  actually  found,  but  assumed  as  having  once 
existed. 

A  query  (?)  denotes  a  doubtful  etymology  or  meaning. 

Full-faced  type  in  parentheses  denotes  other  spellings  or  forms. 

I,  2,  5,  4  refer  to  conjugations  oi  vetbs. 
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ibbreviation  for  Aulas. 
,  ante  diem,  see  ante, 
e  ab. 

i,  abs)  [reduced  case  of  unc. 
.kin  to  Gr.  dir6,  Eng.  off,  of\ 
only  in  comp.),  and  prep. 
dL,  away  from,  from  (cf.  ex, 

and   de,    down  from^   off 

—  Of  place,    with   idea   of 

I,  from  :  rediens  a  cena.  — 

expressions  of  measure,  offt 

at  a   distance   of:  procul  a 

a  senatorio  jgradu  longe 
.  —  Of  time,  from,  since :  a 
n.  —  Fig.,  from  (with  more 
idea  of  motion  as  in  Eng.) : 
te  defendere ;  ab  auro  manus 
re;  urbs  ab  armis  conqui- 
;  ab  eo  metuere ;  seceme  te  a 
a  re  publica  deficere.  —  When 
ea  is   slightly    different   in 

vacuus  ab,  destitute  of; 
a  vobis,  I  ask  you  ;  a  scelere 
5re  (be  inconsistent  with) ; 
ire  ab,  ask  of;  a  vobis  con- 
;  (urge  upon) ;  ab  isto  poenas 
:e  (see  poena).  —  Esp.  with 
es  and  words  of  similar 
:,  by  (cf.  accidere  a  Caesare, 
hands  of  showing  the  origin 
meaning).  —  Esp.  also  (prob. 


as  the  place  whence  the  impression 
comes),  on  the  side  of  on,  at,  on 
the  part  of:  a  tergo  interclusus  (in 
the  rear).  —  In  comp.,  away,  off, 
apart.  —  Also  with  negative  force, 
not,  un-. 

abalieno,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ab- 
alieno],  i.  v.  a.,  (put  away  to  an- 
other), alienate. 

abdico,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ab- 
dico],  I.  V.  a.,  (assign  away). — 
With  reflex.,  abdicate :  se  praetura 
(resign  the  pmtorship). 

abdo,  -dere,  -did!,  -ditus  [ab-do 
(/«/)],  3.  V.  a.,  put  away,  remove, 
hide.  —  With  reflex.,  conceal  one's 
self  hide,  bury  one^s  self  (litteris) ; 
sol  (hide  its  face  at  sunset).  —  With 
in  and  ace.  or  abl.,  hide  in,  with- 
draw to  (take  refuge  among),  with- 
draw and  hide  away.  —  abditus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  hidden,  remote, 
secluded. 

abduco,  -ducere,  -duxi,  -ductus 
[ab-duco],  3.  V.  2i.,  lead  away,  draw 
away,  take  away,  lead  off,  carry 
away  (of  persons  or  things  which 
move  of  themselves). 

abeo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -iturus  [ab-eo],  irr. 
V.  xi.,go  away,  go  off,  retire,  go  (out 
of  sight  or  awa^^  •.  a\AVV  ^«  ^^  %P^^ 


abend 


abatined 


(without  regard  to  cause  or  man- 
ner). —  Fig.,  passy  go  by :  abiit  ille 
annus  {^passed  away), 

aberrd,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [ab- 
erro],  i.  v.  n.,  {gander  away  or  off)^ 
go  astray y  wander  away.  —  Fig., 
go  astray y  deviate  from :  studia 
aberrantia  a  communi  utilitate  (at 
variance  withy  not  in  harmony 
with). 

abhorreo,  -ere,  -uT,  no  p.p.  [ab- 
horreo],  2.  v.  n.,  shrink  from.  — 
I^ess  exactly  and  fig.,  be  at  variance 
withy  be  inconsistent  withy  be  averse 
fromy  be  indisposed  to:  a  tuo  sce- 
lere;  a  meis  moribus;  a  Musartun 
honore ;  animi  a  causa  {be  estrangea 
from). 

abicio,  -icere,  -iecT,  -iectus  [ab- 
iacio],  3.  V.  a.,  throw  awayy  throw 
downy  throw  (away  from  one's  self). 
—  Lit.,  cadaver  in  publicum  (cast 
forth). — Esp.,  at  one's  feet  as  a 
suppliant,  prostrate,  throw  (one^s 
self).  —  Fig.,  cast  aside :  humanita- 
tem. — abiectuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  downcast,  overwhelmed,  abjecty 
broken,  worthless y  fallen. 

abiectus,  see  abicio. 

abies,  -ietis  [.'*],  f.,  fir  ox  spruce 
(tree  or  wood),  prob.  including  all 
short-leaved  coniferae. 

abiiidicOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ab- 
iudico],  I.  V.  a.,  adjudge  awayy  take 
away  (by  legal  decision). 

abiung6,-iungere,  -iunxi,  -iunctus 
[ab-iungo],  3.  v.  a.,  disjoiny  detach. 

abnuo,  -nuere,  -nuT,  -nutus,  -nui- 
tunis  [ab-nuo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
(refuse  by  a  nod).  —  Less  exactly, 
refuse  J  decline. 


abripid,  -ripere,  -ripuT,  -reptns 
[ab-rapio],  3.  v.  a.,  carry  ^(with 
violence),  drag  crwayj  drag  off. 

abrogd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ab-zogo, 
in  its  political  sense],  i.  v.  3i.y  pass 
a  vote  to  annul  or  take  away :  colle- 
gae  magistratom  {deprive  of). 

abrumpo,  -rumpere,  -rupl,  -nip 
tus  [ab-rnmpo],  3.  v.  a.,  break  of. 
—  With  reflex.,  break  away,  with- 
draw (with  violence). 

abs,  see  ab. 

abscido,  -cidere,  -cTdi,  -cisus 
[abs-caedo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  off^  lop  offy 
tear  off,  tear  away. 

abscondd,  -dere,  -didi,  -ditus 
[abs-condo],  3.  v.  a.,  hide  away.— 
absconditus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
hidden,  obscure,  far  to  seek. 

absens,  see  absum. 

absimilis,  -e  [ab-similis],  adj., 
unlike. 

absistd,  -Mstere,  -stiti,  no  p.p. 
[ab-sisto],  3.  V.  n.,  stand  away, 
withdraw.  —  Fig.,  leave  off,  keep 
aloof. 

absolutid,  -onis  [ab-solntio;  cf. 
absolvo],  F.,  {a  setting  free)y  an 
acquittal.  —  Also,  a  completion. 

absolvo,  -vere,  -vi,  -utus  [ab- 
solvo], 3.  v.  a.,  (loosen),  acquit.— 
Also,  complete y  perfect. 

absterged,  -tergere,  -tersi,  -tar- 
sus [abs-tergeo],  2.  v.  a.,  wipe  off, 
wipe  away:  fletom. 

abstinentia,  -ae  [abstinent-  + 
ia],  F.,  self-restraint  (abstaining 
from  gratifying  one's  passions) : 
innocentia  et  abstinentia. 

abstineo,  -tinere,  -tinuf,  -tentus, 
^ab^-teneo'l,  2.  v.  a.  and  n.,  hold 


abstraho 


5 


accus&tor 


urns  animosque  (keep^  with- 

rah5,  -trahere,  -traxi,  -trac- 
)8-traho],  3.  V.  a.,  drag  offy 
vay.  —  Fig.,  draw  away. 
im,  -esse,  -fui  (afuT),  -futu- 
-sum],  irr.  v.  n.,  be  away^  be 
be  off  (at  a  distance). — 
antum  abes  a  perfectione; 
m  a  corpore  (not  be  found 
lec  a  meo  sensu  {be  unper- 
y).  —  Esp.  impersonally,  be 
^roMt  etc. :  tantoin  abest  ut 
so  far  am  I  from  seeming. 
fnSy  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,  in  one's 

idantia,    -ae    [abundant-  + 
abundance. 

ido,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [tab- 
I.  V.  n.,  overflow.  —  Fig., 
^  —  Transf.  (of  the  place, 
ntaining  the  thing),  be  strong 
'ich  iny  abound  in. 
or,  -uti,  -Qsus  [ab-utor],  3. 
,  misuse i  abuse y  take  advan- 
(by  misuse), 
ihorter  form  for  atque. 
d5,  -cedere,  -cessl,  -cessu- 
-cedo],  3.  V.  n.,  move  towards^ 
lear^  approach^  come  up^  come 
ome  (to)  y  advance  tOj  advance. 
,  come  to:  huic  causae  (take 
tterarum  lumen  (shine  upon). 
.,  be  added y  where  often  an 
atory  word  is  necessary  in 
illud  nobis  (we  shall  have 
is  advantage) ;  so  with  quod, 
s  also  the  fact  that,  there  is 
he  reason  thaty  or  simply, 
vr,  then  again. 
lero  (adc-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 


[ad-celero],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  hasten 
(towards  something). 

accessus,  -us  [ad-tcessus;  of. 
accedo],  m.,  an  approach. 

accidd,  -cidere,  -cidi,  no  p.p. 
[ad-cado],  3.  v.  n.^  fall  uponyfall: 
tela  grayius  (strike).  —  Fig.,  hap- 
pen ^  occur t  present  itself  turn  out, 
arise.  —  Often  euphemistically  JFor 
death,  defeat,  etc. :  si  quid  ipsi  (of 
conviction). 

accido,  -cidere,  -cidi,  .-cisus  [ad- 
caedo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  into,  partly  cut. 

accipid,  -cipere,  -cepi,  -ceptus 
[ad-capio],  3.  v.  a.,  take,  receive: 
bellum  (take  up).  —  Less  exactly, 
receive,  suffer,  meet  with,  experi- 
ence: ininrias;  dolorem.  —  Fig., 
accept,  learn,  hear,  get,  take. 

Accius  (Attius),  -I  \T\,  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Esp.,  L. 
Accius,  a  tragic  poet,  bom  B.C.  170. 

accommodo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ac- 
commodd-y  or  ad-commodo-],  i.  v.  a., 
fit  on,  fit,  put  on,  adjust.  —  Fig., 
adapt,  suit,  conform,  ctccommodate 
(testis  ad  crimen).  —  accommoda- 
tuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.,  fitted,  cuiapted, 
well  suited. 

accubd,  -are,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[ad-cubo],  I.  V.  n.,  lie  at,  lie  near. 
—  Esp.,  recline  (at  table). 

acciirate  [old  abl.  of  accuratus], 
aJv.,  with  care,  carefully. 

accusatidy  -onis  [accus&-  H-  tio], 
F.,  an  accusation,  a  prosecution, 
an  arraignment  (speech  of  prose- 
cutor). 

acciisator,  -oris  [accusA-  -f  tor], 
M.,  a  prosecutor,  an  accuser.^  a  con- 
ductor of  a  prosecution. 


accfiso 


&ctio 


accusd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ad- 
tcaaso  (cf.  causor)],  i.  v.  a.,  accuse , 
blamct  find  fault  with.  —  £sp.,  con- 
duct a  prosecution  against y prosecute ^ 
accuse t  arraign^  be  prosecutor. 

acer,  -cris,  -ere  [ac  (cf.  acus), 
H-  ris  (cf.  -rus  in  purus)],  adj., 
sharp.  —  Fig.,  keen^  active y  violent, 
energetic,  spirited,  severe,  harsh : 
homo ;  duces ;  f amilia ;  sententiae ; 
supplicia;  acri  animo,  with  great 
spirit;  in  ferro  (wiM  the  sword). 

acerbe  [old  abl.  of  acerbus], 
adv.,  bitterly.  —  Fig.  (of  the  mind), 
with  bitterness,  severely :  f erre  {suf- 
fer severely  from,  etc.). 

acerbitas,  -atis  [acerbS-  +  tas], 
F.,  bitterness.  —  Fig.,  harshness, 
severity,  bitter  feeling.  —  Concrete 
in  plur.  (with  change  of  point  of 
view  in  Eng.),  sufferings. 

acerbus,  -a,  -um  [acer  (treated 
as  stem)  +  bus ;  cf.  superbus],  adj., 
bitter  (to  the  taste). —  Fig.  (to  the 
mind),  bitter,  hard  to  bear,  cruel, 
harsh, grievous :  res;  supplicium. 
—  Transf.  to  the  feeling  subject, 
bitter,violent :  tidYeTaaxius;  animus; 
imploratio. 

2cerrime  (&cerrume),  superl.  of 
Acriter. 

acenrus,  -T  [acer  (as  stem)  + 
▼us ;  cf.  torvus],  m.,  (pointed?),  a 
heap,  a  pile. 

Achaicus,  -a,  -um  ['Axat>c6s], 
adj.,  of  Achcea,  Achcean,  Grecian. 

Achaius     (Achaius),    -a,     -um 
[*Axofo],    adj.,     Achcean.  —  Fem. 
as  subst.,   Achcea,   a    province   of 
Greece.  —  Later,  Greece^  as  a  Ro- 
man province. 


Achilles,  -is  (-ei,-ei,  -i)  [  AxtXXei^], 
M.,  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Achradina,  -ae  ['AxpaBlpo],  f., 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

acies,  -ei  [ac  -f  ies ;  cf.  series], 
F.,  point,  sharp  edge,  edge,  sharp- 
ness of  the  edge,  keen  glance,  glare: 
auctoritatis  (edge,  fig.).  —  Esp., 
line,  battle  line,  array,  army  (as  in 
battle  array;  cf.  agmen),  rank  (of 
an  army  in  several  ranks) :  in  ade 
cadere  (in  battle  array) ;  Pharsalica 
(battle). 

Acilius,  -i  [unc.  stem  -f  ius, 
prop,  adj.],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile 
name.  — Esp.,-^'.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
who,  as  tribune  of  the  people, 
carried  a  severe  law  against  of- 
ficial extortion.  —  Hence,  as  adj., 
Acilian  (lex). 

acquiescd,  -escere,  -evl,  no  p.p. 
[ad-quiesco],  3.  v.  n.,  acquiesce. 

acquird,  see  adquiiO. 

&crim5nia,  -ae  [aao-  +  monia], 
F.,  (sharpness),  —  Fig.,  severityt 
acrimony,  energy :  ad  xetigtMidaiB. 

ftcriter  [acio-  +  t«r  (prob.  neut 
of  -terus  reduced)],  adv.,  sharply* 
—  Fig.,  actively^  sharply^  viaien^t 
with  spirit. 

acroftma,  -atis  [dicp^c^ui],  n.,  m 
entertainment  (musical  or  dra- 
matic). 

&cti5,  -onis  [as  if  AG  +  tto,  prob. 
tacti-  H-  0],  F.,  a  doing  (including 
all  the  performances  expressed  by 
ago),  —l^^.ypolitical  actioHyOficid 
conduct:  Lentnli  cooniUs. — Also, 
a  civil  cation,  a  prosecution:  90^ 
^u«\!d!(»2A. —  ^k^ai(^^  a  fUtuUttg  (of 
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a  case),  a  hearing  (changing  the 
point  of  view). 

actor,  -oris  [ag  H-  tor],  m.,  a  doer 
(of.  actio).  —  Esp.,  a  pleader  (of  a 
case,  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff), 
a  prosecutor^  an  advocate  (of  the 
plaintiff),  an  attorney:  actor  hie 
defensorque  causae  meae. 

actttm,  -T  [n.  p.p.  of  ago],  n.,  a 
proceeding  (official),  an  act. 

actus,  -lis  [ag  +  tus],  M.,  a 
drivings  a  doing,  —  Esp.,  an  act 
(of  a  play). 

acuo,  -uere,  -u!,  -utus  [acu-,  stem 
of  acus],  3.  V.  a.,  sharpen.  —  Fig., 
irritate,  excite^  spur  on.  —  acutus, 
-a,  -urn,  p.p.  as  adj.,  sharpened, 
sharp,  acute. 

acus,  -us  [ac  -f  us],  F.,  a  needle. 

a.  d.,  see  ante. 

ad  \J\y  adv.  (only  in  comp.),  and 
prep,  with  ace.  With  idea  of 
motion,  to,  towards,  against.  — 
Where  the  idea  of  motion  is  more 
or  less  obliterated,  to,  towards, 
for,  at,  on,  against,  in,  in  regard  to. 
—  Of  time,  till,  at,  or  on :  ad  ves- 
peram ;  quam  ad  diem  {up  to,  as  a 
limit).  —  Esp.,  of  place,  at  (not 
exactly  in  nor  on),  around,  near: 
ad  Achillis  tumulum  {py) ;  ad  rhe- 
dam  (around) ;  ad  curiam ;  quam 
ad  summam,  at  the  summit  of 
which  (city);  ad  inferos,  in  the  world 
below  ;  ad  urbem,  near  the  city  (of 
a  commander  with  the  imperium, 
who  could  not  enter  the  walls) ; 
ad  populum,  before  the  people  (of 
official  action) ;  ad  senatorem  ilium 
{at  the  house  of,  etc.).  —  Also  fig., 
to,  towards^  for :  f atale  ad  pemi- 


ciem  (fated for);  ad  quietem;  ad 
iudicandum  severus  (in) ;  momen- 
tum ad  suspicionem  (cause  for, 
etc.) ;  ad  laudem  contendere  (strive 
for) .  —  Esp.,  with  gerund  to  denote 
purpose  or  tendency,  to :  audax  ad 
conandum  (in).  —  Also,  in  respect 
to,  in  accordance  with,  at :  praecla- 
rus  ad  adspectum  (in  appearance)  ; 
ad  severitatem  lenius  (in  respect 
to) ;  ad  libidinem  (at) ;  ad  nutum ; 
ad  arbitrium.  —  In  comp.  as  adv., 
to,  in,  by,  towards. 

adaequd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ad- 
aequo],  i .  v.  a.,  make  equal  to :  cum 
virtute  fortunam  (match).  —  More 
commonly  neuter,  become  equal  to, 
equal. 

adamd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ad-amo], 
I .  V.  a.,  fall  in  love  with,  take  a 
fancy  to,  covet. 

adaugeo,  -augere,  -auxT,  -auctus 
[ad-augeo],  2.  v.  3..,  add  to,  increase. 

ado-,  see  ace-. 

addled,  -dicere,  -dixT,  -dictus  [ad- 
dico],  3.  V.  a.,  adjudge,  assign  (by 
legal  decision). — addietus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.  and  subst.,  assigned  (to 
one  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt),  bound, 
given  over  to,  devoted. 

addictiS,  -ohis  [ad-dictio;  of. 
addico],  f.,  an  adjudging,  an  assign- 
ment (by  legal  decision). 

addo,  -dere,  -did!,  -ditus  [ad-do 
{put  and  give)"],  3.  v.  a.,  give  to.  — 
Also,  put  to,  add. 

adduco,  -ducere,  -duxT,  -ductus 
[ad-duco],  3.  V.  a.,  lead  to,  draw  to, 
bring  in  (of  persons),  bring,  draw 
in  (towards  one) ,  drive,  force :  in 
eas  eras  exeTcitum\  m  \>3i^tSxrEft.\ 


adeo 
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in  invidiam  (brings  expose) ;  in  ob- 
liyionem  (consign)  ;  in  spem  (raise) ; 
pretio  adducta  civitas;  amore  ad- 
ducti  (fascinated).  —  Fig.,  induce, 
persuade,  drive,  lead. 

^adeo,  -ire,  -ii,  -iturus  [ad-eo],  irr. 
V.  a.  and  n.,  go  to,  visit,  get  at, 
come  to,  come  up,  go  to  (a  place), 
get  in  (to  a  place),  advance  (some- 
where), attack,  approach  (speak 
with) :   with  or  without  ad,  visit. 

—  Fig.,  encounter,  incur,  go  into, 
take :  periculum ;  ad  rem  publicam 
(take  part  in);  hereditates  (take). 

^adeo  [ad-eo],  adv.,  to  that  point. 

—  Less  exactly,  to  that  degree, 
so  much,  so:  usque  adeo  (to  that 
degree).  —  Weakened,  in  fact,  at 
all,  exactly.  —  Esp.,  atque  adeo,  and 
in  fact,  and  even,  or  rather. 

adeps,  -ipis  [?],  c,  fat.  —  Plur., 
corpulence  (of  men). 

adfabre  (aff-)  [old  abl.  of  adfa- 
ber],  adv.,  skilfully. 

adfecto  (aff-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[ad-tfacto;  cf.  adficio],  i.  v.  a., 
(make  for ;  cf.  proficiscor),  aim  at, 
pursue :  iter  (run  a  course). 

adferd  (aff-),  -ferre,  -tull,  -latus 
[ad-fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  bring  to,  bring. 

—  Fig.,  cause,  produce,  bring  forth, 
bring  forward,  allege,  report,  an- 
nounce^ bring  about :  moram  ;  facul- 
tatis  tantum  (produce) ;  lucem 
(cause  to  shine,  bring) ;  vim  (apply, 
use) ;  salutem ;  rei  publicae  mo- 
tum ;  medicinam  (apply) ;  vim  (of- 
fer) ;  manus  (lay  upon). 

adficio  (aff-),  -ficere,  -fed,  -fectus 
[ad-facio],  3.  v.  a.,  do  to,  affect: 
quonam  mode  vos  (treai).  —  WltK 


ace.  and  abl.,  affect  with,  inflict 
upon,  produce  in,  cause  to,  visit 
with,  fill  with :  praemiis  (confer 
upon,  honor  with)  ;  populom  laeth 
tia  (fill  with),  —  In  passive,  suffer, 
receive,  be  in  (a  condition),  be  of-  ' 
Jlicted  by,  suffer  from :  calamitate; 
honore  (receive);  dolore  (suffer)-,  ; 
beneficiis  (receive) ;  torpitudine  (in- 
cur); supplicio  (be  visited  with); 
aetate  adfectus  (worn) ;  vitiis  ad- 
fectus  (possessed  by), 

adfigd  (aff-),  -figere,  -ftxi,  -fixas 
[ad-figo],  3.  V.  2i.,  fasten  to,  crucify. 

adfingo  (aff-),  -fingere,  -finxl, 
-fictus  [ad-fingo],  3.  v.  a.,  make  up 
in  addition,  invent  more,  counter- 
feit besides. 

adfinis  (aff-),  -e  [ad-finis],  adj., 
bordering  on.  —  Fig.,  akin  to  (by 
marriage).  —  Also,  implicated  (in 
anything) :  culpae.  —  As  subst., 
kinsman  (by  marriage). 

adfinitas  (aff-),  -atis  [adfini-l- 
tas],  F.,  nearness, — Esp.,  of  rela- 
tion by  marriage,  relationship,  alli- 
ance, connection. 

adfirmo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ad- 
firmo],  J.  V.  a.,  confirm,  strengthen^ 
corroborate.  —  Hence,  declare,  as- 
sert. 

adflictd  (aff-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-flicto;  cf  adQigo],  i.y.  a..,  dask 
against,  dash  upon,  dash  to  the 
ground.  —  Hence,  overthrow,  over- 
whelm, wreck.  —  Fig.,  afftict  (with 
disease),  prostrate. 

adflig5  (aff-),  -fligere,  -flixi,  -flic- 
tus  [ad-fligo],  3.  V.  a.,  dash  upon.  — 
Hence,  overthrow,  wreck,  over- 
turn: equestrem  ordinem  (ptin); 
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re  nomen;  causam  suscep- 
Catilinam.  —  adflictus,  -a, 
).  as  adj.,  cast  down^  broken^ 
tenedy  laid  prostrate^  ruinea 
le),  overwhelmed. 

6  (affl-),  -fluere,  -fluxi,  no 
l-fluo]»  3.  V.  n.y  flow  to. — 

with  change  of  relation, 
ith  anything),  abound  in.  — 
s,  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,  abound- 
full  of.,  replete  with :  urbs 

unguentis  (Gabinius). 
sgo  (agg-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
ego],  I.  V.  a.,  unite  together ^ 
f ,  gather  together. 
eresc5,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
resco;  cf.  adhaereo],3.  v.  n., 
tOy  cling  to. 

)eo,  -ere,  -ai,  -itus  [ad- 
2.  V.  a,,  have  in.  —  Hence, 
admity  bring  with  (one).  — 
iploy^  use:  vim  {offer ^  uscy 
;  studiam  atque  aures  {af 
nd J  furnish)  ;  orationem. 
C  [ad-huc],  adv.,  hitherto 
ce).  —  Of  time,  up  to  this 

7  nowy  to  this  day^  thus  far ^ 
',  so  far. 

5,  -imere,  -emi,  -emptus  [ad- 
ke)\  3.  V.  a.,  take  away  (the 
egarded  as  done  to  some- 
'ake  fronty  deprive  of  rob  of 
from  (a  person), 
scor,  -ipisci,  -eptus  [ad- 
,  3.  V.  dep.,  obtain^  secure^ 
gloriam  («//«,  gain). 
s,  -us  [ad-itus ;  cf.  ^adeo], 
'oachy  arrival y  comings  com- 
wardy  access.  —  Concretely, 
nue  (of  approach),  access 
for  approaching),  means 


of  approach y  means  of  access^  way 
of  approach  (in  military  sense), 
entrance:  laudis  {road  to  glory) \ 
faciles  aditus  ad  earn  privatorum 
{access) ;  omnium  aditus  tenebat. 

adiiimentum, -I  [ad-tiumentum; 
cf.  adiuvo],  n.,  aid,  assistance :  adiu- 
mento  esse,  be  of  assistance.  — 
Concretely,  an  aidy  a  means  (of 
assistance). 

adiungo,  -iungere,  -iunxi,  -iunc- 
tus  [ad-iungo],  3.  v.  a.,  join  tOy 
unite  tOy  attach y  unite  withy  add: 
divinitus  adiuncta  fortuna,  with  the 
addition  of  fortune  from  above. 

adiiitor,  -oris  [ad-tiutor  j  cf .  ad- 
iuvo], M.,  helper^  assistanty  ctbettor. 

adiutriz,  -icis  [^-fiutrix;  cf. 
adiuvo],  F.,  a  helper  (female,  or 
conceived  as  such  in  gender),  an 
assistanty  an  abettor y  accomplice. 

adiuvo,  -iuvare,  -iuvi,  -iiitus  [ad- 
iuvo], I.  v.  a.,  assisty  helpy  help  on, 
aidy  be  of  advantage,  bean  assistance 
tOy  give  assistance;  causam  {sup- 
tort). 

adlegd  (all-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-lego],  I.  V.  a.,  commission  (for 
some  purpose),  despatch,  send  (as 
agents). 

adlicio  (all-),  -licere,  -lexT,  -lectus 
[ad-lacio],  3.  v.  a.,  entice,  allure, 
drawy  persuade :  ad  misericordiam. 

adlind  (all-),  -linere,  -levT,  -litus 
[ad-lino],  3.  v.  a.,  besmear,  smear  on. 

adlu5  (all-),  -luere,  -ui,  no  p.p. 
[ad-luo],  3.  V.  a.,  wash  (as  of  the 
sea,  etc.). 

administer,  -tri  [ad-minister], 
M.,  «  servant,  an  assistanty  an  abet- 
tor, a  tool  (^oi  p^isotvs'^  *.  %t.^«caxDL. 
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administra,  -ae  [ad-mlnistra], 
F.,  a  servant  (female),  an  assistant^ 
a  handmaid:  virtutis. 

administro,  -are,  -av!,  -atus  [ad- 
ministrd-],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  serve. — 
Also,  manage^  administer,  carry  on, 
conduct :  bellam ;  rem  publicam. 

admirabiliSy  -e  [ad-mirabilis ; 
cf.  admiror],  adj.,  admirable,  mar- 
vellous, astonishing. 

admiratid,  -onis  [ad-miratio ;  cf. 
admiror],  f.,  admiration,  wonder, 
surprise,  astonishment :  ipsius  ad- 
ventus  admiratioque,  his  arrival 
and  the  marvel  at  the  man  himself. 

admiror,  -arl,  -atus  [ad-miror], 
I.  V.  dep.,  be  surprised,  wonder  at, 
admire. — admirandus,  -a,  -um,  as 
adj.,  surprising. — admiratus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  in  pres.  sense,  being  sur- 
prised. 

admittd,  -mittere,  -mlsT,  -missus 
[ad-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  go  to,  admit, 
let  go :  in  Tusculanum ;  ad  con- 
silium admittitur  casus.  —  Fig., 
allow  (cf.  com-  and  per-mitto) :  in 
86  f acinus  (commit  a  crime) ;  dede- 
cus  (permit  to  beincurred).  —  Also, 
without  in  se,  commit. 

admodum  [ad  modum],  adv.,  to 
a  degree.  — Hence,  very,  very  much^ 
greatly^  exceedingly ^  so  (very)  much. 

admoneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itus  [ad- 
moneo],  2.  v.  a.,  warn,  urge,  remind. 

admonitus,  -us  [ad-monitus ;  cf. 
admoneo],  m.,  a  reminder,  a  warn- 
i?ig,  a  suggestion. 

admoveOi  -movere,  -movi,  -motus 
[ad-moveo],  2.  v.  a.,  moi>e  to,  ap- 
proach.— Less  exactly,  apply:  ignis 
cetciosqvit  cruciatus. 


admnrmuratidy  -onis  [ad4Ul^ 
muratio],  f.,  a  murmur  (at  some- 
thing), murmurs  of  intelligena  (or 
approval  or  displeasure). 

adnumer5  (ann-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-nomero],  i.  v.  a.,  count  out  to. 

a4nu5  (ann-),  -nuere,  -niii,  no 
p.p.  [ad-nuo],  3.  v.  n.,  nod  to,  nod 
assent.  —  Less  exactly,  assent. 

adolescens,  see  adulescens. 

adolescentia,  see  adolescentia. 

adolesco,  -olescere,  -olevT,  -ultus 
[ad-olesco],  3.  v.  n.,  grow  up  (to 
maturity),  mcUure. — adultus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  grown  up^  mature. 

—  Fig.,  full  grown^  full  developed. 
See  also  adolescens. 

adorior,  -oriri,  -ortus  [ad-orior], 
3.  and  4.  V.  dep.,  (rise  up  against), 
attack,  assail. 

adomo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ad-omo], 
I.  v.  a.,  adorn,  furnish, provide, fit 
out :  maria  classibus ;  hunc  ad  per- 
ficiendum  (furnish  with  material, 
etc.). 

adparatus  (app-),  -us  [ad-pa- 
ratus ;  cf.  adparo],  M.,  preparation. 

—  Concretely,  preparations^  equip- 
ments, furnishings. 

adpareS  (app-),  -ere,  -ni,  -itiirus 
[ad-pareo],  2.  v.  n.,  appear.  See 
pareo. 

adpar5  (app-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[ad-paro],  i.  v.  a.,  (get  for  some 
purpose  ?  ),  prepare,  arrange,  make 
preparations  for  (with  a  conception 
of  the  object  from  Eng.) :  bellum ; 
iter. — adparatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
2iA\.,  prepared  (with  effort),  splen- 
did, magnificent,  elaborate, 

adpelld  (app-),  -arc,  -avi,  -atus 
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[tadpellS-  (ad-pell5-,  akin  to  pelld)], 
I.  V.  a.,  accost ^  address ^  call  to^ 
appeal  to,  call  upon:  te  nunc  ap- 
pello.  —  Also,  call,  name:  quae 
appellatur  Insula ;  sanctos  poiitas. 

adpendo  (app-),-pendere,  -pendl, 
-pensus  [ad-pendo],  3.  v.  a.,  weigh 
out  to. 

adpeto  (app-),  -ere,  -ivi,  -itus  [ad- 
peto],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  seek  to  gain,  de- 
sire, aim  at:  plus  ornatas;  regnum; 
inimicitias  (voluntarily  incur) ; 
vita  ferro  adpetita  (attempted). — 
adpetens,  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,  desirous, 
eager  for,  covetous :  gloxiae. 

adpond  (app-),  -ponere,  -posuT, 
-positus  [ad-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  place 
near,  put  to,  fit.  —  apposltus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  suited,  fitted. 

adportd  (app-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-porto],  i.  v.  a.,  bring  in,  bring 
(to  some  place). 

adprobo  (app-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-probo],  i .  v.  a.,  approve  of,  agree 
with  (an  opinion  or  action), 

adprdmitto  (app-),  -mittere, 
-misT,  -missus  [ad-promitto] ,  3.  v.  a. 
and  xi., promise  in  addition, promise 
as  surety. 

adproperd  (app-),  -are,  -avi, 
-atus  [ad-propero],  i.  v.  a.  and  n., 
hasten  towards,  hasten  in,  hurry  up, 
hasten  (to  something). 

adpropinquo  (app-),  -are,  -avi, 
no  p.p.  [ad-propinquo],  i.  v.  n., 
approach,  come  nearer,  come  near, 
be  at  hand. 

adquiro  (acq-),  -quirere,  -quislvi, 
-qui  situs  [ad-quaero],  3.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  (get  in  addition),  acquire,  gain : 
adquirere  ad  fidem,  gain  in  credit. 


adripid  (arr-),  -ripere,  -ripul, 
-reptus  [ad-rapio],  3.  v.  a.,  snatch 
'up,  seize,  catch. 

adroganter  (arr-)  [adrogant- 
(stem  of  p.  of  adrogo)  -f  ter], 
adv.,  with  presumption,  presum- 
ingly,  with   insolence. 

adrogd  (arr-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-rogo],  i.  v.  a.,  (ask  in  addi- 
tion), claim,  demand.  —  adrogans, 
-antis,  p.  as  adj.,  arrogant,  pre- 
suming. 

adscendd  (asc-) ,  -scendere, 
-scendi,  -scensus  [ad-scando],  3.  v. 
a.  and  n.,  climb  up,  climb,  ascend, 
mount,  rise :  ad  caelum. 

adscensus  (asc-),  -us  [ad-tscan- 
sus;  cf.  adscendo],  m.,  a  climbing 
up,  an  ascent,  a  going  up.  —  Con- 
cretely, a  way  up,  a  means  of  ascent. 

adscisc5  (asc-),  -sclscere,  -scivi, 
-scltus  [ad-scisco],  3.  v.  a.,  attach 
(by  formal  decree),  adopt.  —  Less 
exactly,  attach  to  (one's  self),  unite 
with  (one's  self). 

adscribo  (asc-),  -scribe  re, 
-scrlpsl,  -scrlptus  [ad-scribo],  3.  v. 
a.,  write  down  (somewhere),  en- 
roll, assign  (by  enrollment) :  civita- 
tibus  (enroll  as  citizens  of). 

adsensid  (ass-),  -unis  [ad-sensio ; 
cf.  adsentior],  f.,  assent.  —  Con- 
cretely, an  expression  of  assent. 

adsentidy  -sentire,  -sensi,  -sensus, 
also  dep.,  adsentior  (ass-),  -sentlrl, 
-sensus  [ad-sentio],  4.  v.  dep.,  as- 
sent, give  assent :  voluntatibus  (de- 
fer to). 

adsequor  (ass-),  -sequi,  -secutus 
[ad-sequor],  3.  v.  dep.,  follow  after, 
overtake.  —  Fig.,     attain,     secure. 
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^aiuy  accomplish  (as   an   end). — 
Also,  comprehend y  understand. 

adservd  (ass-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus' 
[ad-servo] ,  i .  v.  a.,  guards  keep,  keep 
under  guard:  hominem;  tabulas. 

adsido  (ass-),  -sidere,  -sedi,  -ses- 
surus  [ad-sido],  3.  v.  n.  and  a.,  sit 
down  (near  or  by  something). 

adsidue  (ass-)  [old  abl.  of  adsi- 
duus],  adv.,  diligently ^  constantly. 

adsiduitas  (ass-),  -atis  [adsi- 
du6-  +  tas],  F.,  diligence y  assiduity ^ 
constancy y  unremitting  effort:  mo- 
lestiarum  {constant  pressure). 

adsiduus  (ass-),  -a,  -um  [ad- 
tsiduus  (sED  +  uus ;  cf.  residuus)], 
adj.,  {sitting  by)^  constant y  con- 
tinued, incessant,  untiring,  inde- 
fatigable :  adversarius ;  adsidnus  in 
praediis  (constantly  employed). 

adsigno  (ass-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ad-signo],  i.  v.  a.,  assign,  attribute. 

adspectus  (asp-),  -us  [ad-tspec- 
tus  ;  cf.  adspicio],  M., « looking  at,  a 
sight,  a  vie7u.  —  Transf.,  an  appear- 
ance, an  aspect,  a  view  (objectively). 

adspernor,  see  aspemor. 

adspicio  (asp-),  -spicere,  -spexT, 
-spec t us  [ad-tspecio],  3.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  look  upon,  look  at,  look,  see: 
altius  (look,  aim). 

adspiro  (asp-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[ad-spiro],  i.  v.  n.,  (breathe  upon). 
—  Fig.,  strive  to  reach,  aspire. 

adsto  (ast-),  -stare,  -stiti,  no  p.p. 
[ad-sto],  I.  V.  n.,  stand  by,  stand 
near,  stand  (by  or  near). 

adsuefacio  (ass-),  -face re,  -feci, 
-factus    [tadsue-  (unc.  case,  akin 
to  suesco)  facio],  3.  v.  a.,  accustom, 
train,  —  Pass.,  be  accustomed. 


adsttm,  -esse,  -fai,  -faturns  [ad- 
sum],  irr.  V.  n.,  be  near,  be  by,  he 
present,  be  at  hand,  be  there  {heri\y 
appear,  attend  (at  a  place) :  propter 
{be  near  by) ;  animis  {ffe  attentive). 

—  £sp.,  be  by  to  assist,  assist,  defend. 

—  Also,  be  close  by,  impend. 
adtendo,  see  attendo. 
adtineo,  see  attin^. 
adtingo,  see  attingo. 
adtribu5,  see  attribuo. 

.  adulescens,  -entis  [p.  of  ado- 
lesco],  adj.,  young.  —  As  subst,  a 
youth,  young  man.  —  With  proper 
names,  the  younger  (Jr.,  to  distin- 
guish one  from  his  father). 

adulescentia,  -ae  [adolesceot- 
-f  ia],  F.,  youth. 

adulescentuluSy  -i  [adolescent- 
(as  if  adulescentS-)  -i-  las],  M. 
(often  as  adj.),  a  mere  boy,  very 
young. 

adulter,  -eri  [ad-tulter  (cf.  ulte- 
rior, n\ttd),one  who  roams  abroad  f^, 
M.,  an  adulterer,  a  paramour. 

adulterium,  -1  [adulter-  -f  ium], 
N.,  adultery. 

advena,  -ae  [ad-fyena  (ven  -H 
a)],  M.,  a  chance  comer  (as  op- 
posed to  a  native),  a  stranger,  a 
visitor. 

advenio,  -venire,  -veni,  -venturus 
[ad-venio],  4.  v.  n.,  come  to,  come, 
arrive:  Verri  advenienti  (on  his 
arrival). 

adventicius,  -a,  -um  [tadvcn- 
tic5-  (adventu-  or  6-  -I-  cus)  -f  ius], 
adj.,  coming  by  chance  (cf.  adyena), 
foreign,  external,  additioncU  (to 
one*s  own  resources). 

QidN^tLtus^  -lis   [ad-tTentos ;  c£ 
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and  eventus],  m.,  a  corn- 
arrival^  an  advent. 
rsarius,  -a,  -um  [adversS- 
d)  +  arius ;  cf.  onerarius], 
limed  towards)^  opposed.  -^ 
n,  an  opponent ^  an  adversary. 
rsio,  -onis  [ad-tversio- ;  cf. 
],  F.,  a  turning:  animi 
tion,  employment).  See 
T'crsio. 

rsuSy  prep.,  see  adverto. 
rto,  -vertere,  -vertl,  -versus 
to],  3.  V.  a.,  turn  towards: 
I  {turn  the  attention^  notice  ; 
imadverto),  turn  against j 
)  anything). —  adver^us,  -a, 
3.  as  adj.,  in  fronts  opposed^ 
',  in  opposition^  adverse: 
a  {unsuccessful) ;  res  adver- 
versityy  want  of  success.  — 
.,  those  in  front.  — adversus 
id  as  adv.  and  prep,  with 
F.  versus],  against. 
sperascit,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no 
l-vesperascit],  3.  v.  impers., 
irky  approach  evening. 
catio,  -onis  [advoca-  H-  tio], 
mmoning  (for  legal  assist- 
a  legal  consultation :  in 
ionibuSi  as  an  advocate. 
c6,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ad-voco], 
,  call  (to  one),  summon. — 
tus,  -I,  p.p.  as  subst.,  a  wit- 
lled  in  to  some  transaction 
less  and  adviser),  a  sup- 
a  counsel  (assisting  one 
lit  bat  not  a  pleader;   cf. 

8). 

15,  -are,  -avT,  -aturus    [ad- 
.  V.  n.yfly  to,  fly  at.  —  Also, 
rush. 


aedes,  -is  [idh  (cf.  aestas)  H-  es 
(cf.  honos)  and  -is  (cf.  orbis)],  f., 
{a  fireplace  ?)y  a  temple  (a  regular 
edifice  ;  cf.  templumy  a  consecrated 
spoty  and  fanum,  a  shrine y  generally 
ancient).  —  Also  (only  in  plur.),  a 
house y  a  dwelling. 

aedificatio,  -onis  [aedificH-  -f 
tio],  F.,  building:  portus  in  aedifi- 
catione  aspectuque  orbis  inclusi  {the 
plany  the  site). 

aedificium,  -1  [faedific-  (cf. 
artifex)  -f-  ium],  N.,  a  building. 

aedifico,  -are,  -avi,  -atus[taedific-; 
cf.  artifex],    i.    v.    a.,  build  (of 
houses),    erecty    construct.  —  Less, 
exactly,  of  ships. 

aednis,  -is  [aedi-  (as  stem  of 
aedes)  +  lis],  m.,  (belonging  to  a 
temple  ?)y  an  cedile,  an  officer  at 
Rome.  There  were  two  classes 
of  these  officers,  —  the  curule, 
who  had  charge  of  the  public 
games  and  were  important  civil 
magistrates,  and  the  plebeian,  who 
had  the  duties  of  police  commis- 
sioners. 

aedilitas,  -atis  [aedili-  -f  tas],  f., 
cedileship  (the  office  of  sedile). 

Aegaeus,  -a,  -um  [A/7aios],  adj., 
^gaan  (of  the  i^gaean  Sea) : 
mare  {the  ^gceati). 

aeger,  -gra,  -grum  [unc.  root 
( }  IG,  shake)  H-  rus],  adj.,  sicky  dis- 
abled.— Also,  fig.,  sufferingyafflictedy 
enfeebled. 

aegerrime,  superl.  of  aegre. 

aeg^e  [old  abl.  of  aeger],  adv., 
feebly.  —  Hence,  with  difficulty y 
hardly.y  scarcely y  unwillingly  (suffer 
from  doing  somelVaw^. 
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aegrdtus,  -a,  -um  [aegr5-  +  tos], 
adj.,  sicki  diseased. 
Aegyptus,    -i    [ATvi/ttoj],    f., 

Egypt. 

Aelius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name  (strictly  an  adj.). — Esp., 
Q.  ALliuSy  consul  B.C.  148. — Plur., 
the  ALlii  (members  of  the  gens). 

Aelius,  -a,  -um  [properly  same 
word  as  last],  adj.,y£7/a«  (belong- 
ing to  the  i^lian  gens). —  Esp., 
A^lian  (belonging  to  Q.  ^Ihts) : 
lex  (a  law  regulating  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  comitia). 

Aemilius,  -1  [.^,  aemuld-  (reduced) 
+  ius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
— Esp.,  Marcus  Aimilius  Scaurus^ 
consul  B.C.  115, 

aemuluSy  -a,  -um  [.?,  cf.  aequus  ?], 
adj.,  envious y  rivalling^  emulous. — 
Masc.  and  fem.  as  subst.,  a  rival. 

aequabiliter  [aequabili-  +  ter], 
adv.,  tmiforinly^  without  distinction. 

aequalis,-e  [aequS-  +  alls],  adj., 
equals  uniform. 

aequalitas,  -atis  [aequali-  4-  tas], 
F.,  equality. 

aequaliter  [aequali-  +  ter;  cf. 
acriter],  adv.,  evenly ^  uniformly ^ 
equally y  on  an  equality. 

aeque  [old  abl.  of  aequus],  adv., 
equally,  evenly ,  in  the  same  way^  as 
much,  just  (as). 

aequitas,  -atis  [aequS-  4-  tas], 
F.,  evenness.  —  Hence  (cf.  aequus), 
fairness,  Justice.  —  Esp.,  aequitas 
animi,  evenness  of  mind,  content- 
ment, resignation,  equanimity. 

aequus,  -a,  -um  [.^  perh.  akin  to 
unus  (toenos)],  adj.,  even,  level y 
equal. — Hence,yfl/r,  just,  equitable^ 


right:  dTitas  aequissmio  inn  (m 
a  perfect  equality  as  to  rights).— 
Esp.,  aeqaos  animus,  equanimity^ 
contentment,     resignation ;    aeqM 
tfoimo,  with  composure  ;  with  veib^ 
be  resigned  to,  be  satisfied  to,  he  con- 
tent to  ;  aeqoas  animus  est,  /  am 
content,    resigned ;     aequo    aaiiM 
paratoque,   with    resignation  and 
composure ;  aequo  animo  esse,  ht 
undisturbed. 

aerarius,  -a,  -um  [aer-  (as  stem 
of  aes)  -f  arius ;  cf.  onenziiis], 
adj.,  {having  to  do  with  coppery— 
triboni  (see  that  word). — Neut.as 
subst.,  the  trectsury  (cf.  aes). 

aerumna,  -ae  [?],  p.,  hardship, 
trouble,  toil,  suffering. 

aenunnosuSy  -a,  -um  [aeramna* 
-f  osus],   adj.,   toilsome,  painfid, 
full  of  suffering,  wretched. 

aes,  aeris  [perh.  akin  to  Eng. 
iro?i\,  N.,  copper  (for  the  arts, 
or  as  money). —  Hence,  money.— 
Esp.,  alienum  (debt,  another  man's 
money).  —  Also,  bronze  (of  which 
copper  is  a  chief  ingredient),  a 
tablet  (of  bronze,  used  for  perpetu- 
ating official  documents). 

Aesculapius,  -1  ['A<r/cXi^tos],  m., 
the  god  of  medicine  among  the 
ancients. 

Aesernia,  -ae  \f\,  p.,  a  town  of 
Samnium  on  the  river  Voltumus, 
now  Isernia. 

Aesopus,  -1  [Afo-wxos],  m.,  a 
tragic  actor,  friend  of  Cicero. 

aestas,  -atis  [stem  akin  to  aedea 
+  tas,  or  perh.  aest&-  (cf.  inyenta) 
+  tis  (cf.  yirtus)],  p.,  (heat),  summer 
(the  season  for  military  operations). 
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aestimd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [aestir 
m6-  (aes-tumus,  tu-  in  tueor?'  + 
mus;  cf.  aeditumus)],  i.  v.  a., 
value t  estimate y  assess  (of  damages , 
by  a  process  regular  in  Roman 
law). 

aestus,  -us  [root  of  aedes  + 
tus],  M.,  heat  (plur.  in  same  sense) : 
aestu  f  ebriqae,  by  the  burning  heat 
of  fever.  —  Hence,  boilings  tide. 

aetas,  -atis  [aevo-  (stem  of 
aevum)  -f-  tas],  f.,  age  (of  old  or 
yo\xng)y youths  old  age^  life  :  aetata 
ai^itctaSjOppressedwithyears ;  BfitaM 
atque  robur,  youth  and  strength; 
aetatem  degere,  pass  one*s  life; 
nervos  aetatis,  sinews  of  youth  ;  ab 
ineunte  aetata,  from  early  man- 
hood;  aetatis  tempus,  time  of  life. 
—  Also,  age  (time,  generation). 

aetatula,  -ae  [aetat-  +  ula  (as 
if  aetatS-  H-  la)],  f.,  youthful  age^ 
early  years  (as  a  period  of  life). 

aetemitas,  -atis  [aetemS-  -f  tas], 
F.,  eternity,  never-ending  time,  ever- 
lasting ages. 

aeternus,  -a,  -um  [aeyo-  (stem 
of  aevum)  +  temns;  cf.  hester- 
nus],  adj.,  eternal,  lasting,  nevei- 
ending,  everlasting. 

Aetdlia,  -ae  [Aetolfl-  -f  ia  (f em.  of 
-ius)],  F.,  a  region  of  Greece  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  conquered 
by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  B.C.  189. 

Aetdlus,  -a,  -um  [A;twX6s],  adj., 
/^tolian  (of  ilitolia).  —  Plur.,  the 
Italians  (the  people  of  the  coun- 
try). 

aff-,  see  adf-. 

Africanus,  -a,  -um  [Africa-  -f 
nus],  adj.,  of  Africa,  African  :  hel- 


ium (of  various  wars,  esp.  one 
fought  by  Pompey  against  Do- 
mitius,  a  partisan  of  Marius,  in  B.C. 
81).  —  Esp.,  as  surname  of  various 
Scipios,  '  Africanus.  —  So,  i .  P, 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  proconsul  B.C.  210,  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal ;  and  2.  his 
adopted  grandson  (son  of  i^milius 
Paullus)  consul  B.C.  147,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Carthageand  Numantia. 

Africus,  -a,  -um  [Afr5-  (stem  of 
Afer)  -f  cus],  adj.,  of  Africa.  — 
Africa,  f.  as  subst.,  the  country  of 
Africa.  —  Esp.,  in  a  limited  sense, 
the  Roman  province  of  that  name, 
including  the  territory  of  Carthage 
and  the  regions  to  the  west. 

afuisse,  afutiirus,  see  absum. 

Agamemnon,  -on  is  ^kriatUp.- 
vtav\,  M.,  king  of  Mycenae,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces  at  Troy. 

Agathocles,  -is  [!A.7a0oicX^s],  m., 
a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (born  B.C. 
361)  who  long  waged  an  active 
warfare  against  Carthage. 

age,  see  ago. 

ager,  agri  [ag  {drive  T)  -f  rus ; 
cf.  Gr.  d7p6s,  Eng.  acre^  M.,  land 
(cultivated),  fields,  country  (op- 
posed to  city),  territory  (country), 
cultivated  lands,  fields  (as  opposed 
to  woods) :  fusi  per  agros  (of  rude 
men) ;  ubertas  agrorum  (of  the 
land,  of  the  soil).  —  Esp.,  of  the 
possession  of  a  particular  city, 
land,  territory,  country.  A  state 
in  ancient  times  consisted  of  a 
fortified  city  or  tow^n  (urbs,  oppi- 
dum),  the  dwe\\\Yv^-p\2LCfe  ox  xfeVvsL%<& 
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of  all  the  citizens,  and  the  lands 
cultivated  by  them  around.  Farms 
in  the  modern  fashion  were  not 
common.  —  Cf.  per  agios  atqoe 
oppida  civium  Romanorum;  ager 
Tauromenitanus ;  agar  Picenus  et 
Gallicus. 

agito,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [agitS-  (as 
if  stem  of  p.p.  of  ago)],  i.  v.  a., 
drivey  chase.  —  Hence,  rouse,  stir 
up,  excite f  vex,  trouble.  —  Fig.,  turn 
over  (in  mind),  propose,  discuss, 
purpose. 

agndsc5y  -noscere,  -novT,  -nitus 
[ad-(g)nosco],  3.  v.  a.,  recognize  (in 
some  relation  to  one's  self;  cf. 
cognosco),  recognize  as  one's  own, 
claim,  acknowledge. 

ago,  age  re,  egi,  actus  [ag],  3.  v. 
a.  and  n.,.  drive  (apparently  from 
behind;  cf.  duco,  lead).  —  With  a 
wide  range  of  meaning,  do  (esp.  of 
ofificial  lousiness ;  cf.  conduct  and 
carry  on),  act,  treat,  discuss,  plead, 
manage,  co?iduct,  carry  on,  take  part 
(in  any  business),  deal  with,  take 
up,  handle,  take  action.  —  In  many 
phrases :  cum  aliquo  bene  [male] 
agere,  treat  one  well  or  /'//  ;  secum 
praeclare  agi  {that  he  is  lucky) ; 
mecum  male  agitur,  I  fare  hard ; 
agam  cum  populo,  lay  before  the 
people,  (of  magistrates,  who  had 
this  right) ;  agam  in  magistratu 
{take  up,  deal  with) ;  non  agam  ob- 
scure (/  will  not  treat  the  matter, 
etc.) ;  sic  tecum  agam  {address, 
deal  with,  plead  with)  ;  ita  quidam 
agebat  {represent,  urge,  argue) ; 
agere  causam  {plead) ;  ad  agen- 
dum, to  plead  the  case  ;  tea  agetux 


(be  treated) ;  locos  amplisaimas  ad 
agendum  {for public  business)-,  i&r 
quid  agere,  aim  at  something,  werk 
for  something ;  id  actum  est,  this 
is  what  was  accomplished,  this  was 
the  end  and  aim  ;  quid  agis  ?  what 
are  you  doing  ?  what  are  you  about  1 
what  are  you  aiming  at  ?  quid  gUt- 
dius  agebat  ?  {^hcU  was  it  doing  V\ ; 
nihil  agere,  accomplish  nothit^, 
also,  be  idle,  do  nothing  purposely ; 
magnae  res  agontnr,  great  interests 
are  at  stake ;  quid  agitur,  what  is 
the  question  ?  res  agitur,  the  ques- 
tion is,  also,  the  case  is  tried,  the 
cause  is  heard;  de  quo  nunc  agi- 
mus  (is  now  in  question)  ;  si  moii- 
bus  ageret,  if  he  should  make  it  a 
question  of  morals  ;  actum  est,  // 
is  all  over  with  us ;  de  vectigalibos 
agitur,  the  revenues  are  at  stake; 
quid  potest  agi  severius?  (how  can 
the  case  be  conducted,  etc.) ;  quae 
turn  agerentur,  which  were  then 
under  discussion,  going  on  ;  nego- 
tium  meum  ago,  attend  to  my  own 
interests  ;  f  estos  dies  (celebrate) ; 
triumphum  (enjoy,  celebrate)',  fun- 
damenta  (lay) ;  graitias  (render, 
pay,  express;  cf.  habeo  and  refero) : 
in  crucem  (drag,  nail) ;  age,  age 
vero,  come,  come  now,  see,  well. 

agrarii,  -orum  [agr5-],  m.  plur., 
agrarian  partisans. 

agrestis,  -e  [unc.  stem  (from 
agrS-)  +  tis ;  cf.  caelestis],  adj., 
of  the  fields,  rustic.  —  Plur.,  rustics, 
farmers.  —  Hence,  barbarous,  rude, 
clownish,  boorish. 

agricola,  -ae  [agrS-  -I-  cola ;  cf. 
vacola'l^  M.,  a  farmer. 
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agricultura  (often  as  separate 
words),  -ae  [agxd-coltiira  or  agri 
cultura],  F.,  land  tillage^  farming. 

Ahala,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  C  Servilius 
Ahaia,  who,  in  B.C.  439,  killed  Sp. 
Maelius  on  account  of  his  popular- 
ity and  his  good  will  to  the  lower 
classes,  shown  by  gifts  of  grain. 

AiaZy  -acis  [Afat],  M.,  Ajax,  the 
name  of  two  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war.  —  £sp.,  the  more  famous  one, 
son  of  Oileus,  who  contended  with 
Ulysses  for  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
and  was  the  subject  of  many  liter- 
ary and  artistic  works. — Hence,  of 
a  statue  of  him,  as  we  say,  "  Pow- 
ers' '  Eve.' " 

aid  [?],  3.  def.  v.  n.,  say,  assert: 
aiunt,  they  say,  they  tell  us. 

alacer,  -cris,  -ere  [?],  adj.,  active^ 
eager,  energetic,  spirited. 

Alba,  -ae  [fern,  of  albus  (the  white 
town)'],  F.,  the  name  of  several 
cities  in  Italy.  —  Esp. :  \.  Alba 
Face  ft  sis,  a  city  of  the  Marsi;  2. 
Alba  Longa,  the  supposed  mother 
city  of  Rome. 

Albanus,  -a,  -um  [Alba-  +  nus], 
adj.,  of  Alba,  Alban.  —  Neut.  sing., 
Albanum,  -i,  an  estate  near  Alba 
(in  which  region  many  Romans  had 
country-seats),  an  Alban  villa. 

alea,  -ae  [.?],  f.,  a  die  (for  play- 
ing). —  Also,  dice  (as  a  game). 

aleator,  -oris  [alea-  -f  tor ;  cf . 
viator],  m.,  a  dicer,  a  gamester. 

Alexander,  -drl  ['AV^avSpos], 
M.,  a  common  Greek  name.  —  Esp., 
Alexander  the  Greats  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon. 


Alexandria  (-ea),  -ae  [  AXe^df- 
d/>e(a],.  F.,  any  one  of  several 
towns  named  after  Alexander  the 
Great.  —  Esp.,  the  famous  city 
built  by  .Alexander  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt. 

alienigena,  -ae  [alien5-tgena 
(gen-  -fa;  cf.  incola)],  m.,  a  for- 
eigner, foreign-born. 

alieno,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [alien5-], 
I.  V.  a.,  make  another* s.  —  Also, 
make  strange,  estrange,  alienate. 

alienus,  -a,  -um  [unc.  stem  akin 
to  alius  (prob.  imitated  from  verb- 
stems  of  second  conjugation)  -f 
nus;  cf.  egenus],  adj.,  another's, 
of  others,  others*,  other  people's : 
pecuniae;  misericordia ;  in  alieno, 
on  another'' s  land. —  Hence,  strange, 
foreign,  estranged,  unfavorable  (cf. 
suus),  foreign  to  the  purpose :  tem- 
pus ;  eiectus  ad  alienos  (strangers) ; 
iter  (out  of  one's  way).  —  Superl. 
as  subst.,  a  perfect  stranger. 

alio  [abl.  of  alius],  adv.,  else- 
whither, elsewhere  (of  end  of 
motion). 

aliquando  [unc. form;  cf.  quando 
and  aliquis],  adv.,  at  some  time.  — 
Emphatically,  at  last  (at  some  time, 
though  not  before). 

aliquanto,  see  aliquantus. 

aliquantus,  -a,  -um  [ali-  (re- 
duced stem  of  alius)  quantus  (cf. 
aliquis)],  adj.,  considerable. — Neut. 
as  subst.,  a  good  deal,  a  considerable 
part.  —  aliquanto  (as  abl.  of  meas- 
ure), by  considerable,  considerably, 

aliquis  (-qui),  -qua,  -quid  (quod), 
[ali-  (reduced  stem  of  alius)  quis], 
pron.  (more  forcible  than  quis ;  not 
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definite,  like  qoidam;  not  univer- 
sal, like  quisqaam),  somej  some  or 
other  ^  any.  —  Emphatic,  j<?»»^- (con- 
siderable), any  (important).  —  As 
subst.,  some  one^  any  one^  some- 
things anything.  —  Also,  rarely, 
almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  quis 
alius  (cf.  derivation),  some  other; 
abire  in  aliquas  terras,  Cat.  1. 8, 20. 

aliquo  [abl.  of  aliquis],  adv., 
somewhither^  somewhere  (in  sense 
of  whither). 

aliquot  [all-  (reduced  stem  of 
alius)  quot],  pron.  indecl.,  several ^ 
some  (more  than  one,  but  not  con- 
ceived as  many),  several  persons. 

aliquotiens  [ali-  (reduced  stem 
of  alius)  quotiens],  adv.,  several 
timeSy  a  number  of  times. 

aliter  [ali-  (reduced  stem  of 
alius)  +  ter;  cf.  acriter],  adv., 
otherwise^  differently  :  longe  aliter 
est,  the  case  is  far  otherwise. 

aliunde  [ali-unde;  cf.  aliquis], 
adv.,  from  another  quarter^  frofu 
elsewhere^  from  some  other  quarter. 

alius,  -a,  -ud,  gen.  -lus  [unc.  root 
(cf.  else)  +  ius  (ya)],  pron.  adj., 
another  (any  one,  not  all),  other ^ 
different^  else^  a^tother  (of  the  sec- 
ond of  three  or  more).  —  Repeated 
(either  in  separate  clauses  or  in 
same),  one  .  .  .  another,  one  another ^ 
one  one  {ihin^  .  .  .  another  another, 
some  .  .  .  others:  alius  alia  causa 
inlata,  alleging  different  reasons; 
alius  ex  alio,  from  different^  etc., 
one  from  one,  another  from  an- 
other;   alius  atque,  see  atque. 

allatus,  see  adfero. 

allego,  see  adlego. 


alliciSy  see  adlicio. 

allindy  see  adlino. 

AllobroZy  -ogis  [Celtic],  m.,  ont 
of  the  Allobroges.  —  Plur.,  the  Al- 
lobrogeSf  the  tribe  of  Gauls  living 
in  Dauphiny  or  Savoy,  about  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rhone,  subdued 
in  B.C.  121  by  Fabius  Majdmus. 

allndy  see  adlno. 

aldy  alere,  alui,  alius  [al;  cf. 
adolesco],  3.  v.  a.,  cause  to  growt 
feed,  nurse,  support  (supply  with 
food),  foster y  raise  (of  animals).  — 
Fig.,  foster,  foment,  feed,  increase: 
haec  studia  adulescentiam  (are  the 
food  of), 

Alpes,  -ium  [alp  (Celtic  form 
of  ALBH ;  cf.  albus)  -f  is],  F.  plur., 
the  Alps,  more  or  less  loosely  used 
of  the  whole  mass  of  mountains 
between  Italy  (Cisalpine  Gaul), 
Gaul,  and  Germany. 

Alsiensis,  -e  [Alsio-  +  ensis], 
adj.,  of  Alsium.  —  As  subst.,  a 
villa  near  Alsium,  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria. 

altaria,  -ium  [?  alt5-  -f  ails],  n. 
plur.,  the  temporary  structure  on 
the  altar  for  burning  the  victim  (?)• 
—  Less  exactly,  an  altar. 

alte  [old  abl.  of  altus],  adv., 
high, deeply, deep:  altius  adspicere, 
look  higher,  look  farther. 

alter,  -era,  -erum,  gen.  -lus  [al- 
(in  alius)  -f  ter  (for  -terns,  corn- 
par,  suffix)],  pron.  adj.,  the  other 
(of  two),  one  (of  two) :  alter 
ambove,  one  or  both.  —  Plur.,  the 
other  party.  — Repeated  (cf .  alius), 
one  the  other,  one  another  (of  two), 
ont    .    .    .  tKe  oXktr. —  Plur.,   one 
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party  .  .  .  the  other,  —  Also,  the 
second^  another  (the  second  of 
three):  centesima  et  altera,  hun- 
dred and  second.  —  Also  (esp.  with 
negatives),  another  (besides  one's 
self,  where  all  are  conceived  as  two 
parties,  one's  self  and  all  the  rest). 

alternuSy  -a,  -um  [alter-  (as  stem) 
+  nus],  adj.,  alternate ^  reciprocal ^ 
mutual f  alternating:  versus  (every 
second). 

alteruter  [alter-uter ;  cf.  ali- 
quis],  -tra,  -tram,  gen.  -trius,  pron. 
adj.,  one  of  the  twoy  one  or  the  other, 

altus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  alo  as 
adj.],  high. —  From  another  point 
of  view,  deep.  —  Neut.  as  subst., 
the  sea,  the  deep:  in  alto,  in  deep 
water,  on  the  sea. 

alumnus,  -T  [al5-  (stem  of  al5) 
-f  mnus  (cf.  -lixvo^}),  the  foster ed\ 
M.,  a  foster  child,  a  nursling, 

alveolus,  -T  [alved-  +  lus],  m.,  a 
little  basin.  —  Esp.,  a  dice  box,  the 
dice  box  (as  a  symbol  of  gaming). 

amabilis,  -e  [am&-  +  bills],  adj., 
Iffvable,  attractive. 

amans,  see  amo. 

amb-  [akin  to  ambo,  dju^^],  prep, 
only  in  comp.,  about. 

ambitid,  -onis  [amb-titio;  cf. 
ambio],  f.,  {a going  round).  —  Esp., 
to  canvass  for  office,  a  canvassing. 
—  Hence,  ambition. 

ambitus,  -fis  [amb-itus ;  cf.  am- 
bio], M.,  {a  going  round).  —  Esp., 
to  canvass  (cf.  ambitio),  but  only 
of  illegal  means  of  canvassing, 
bribery  (at  elections),  unlawful 
canvassing :  de  ambitu,  on  a  charge 
of  this  crime. 


ambo,  -ae,  -o,  -orum  [akin  to 
amb-],  num.  adj.,  both  (together; 
cf.  uterque,  both  separately). 

ambiiro,  -urere,  -ussi,  -iistus 
[amb-uro],  3.  v.  a.,  burn  around^ 
scorch,  half  burn. 

amens,  -entis  [ab-mens],  adj., 
{having  the  mind  away),  mad, 
crazy,  insane :  audacissimus  atque 
amentissimus,  of  the  greatest  reck- 
lessness and  madness. 

amentia,  -ae  [ament-  +  ia],  f., 
madness,  frenzy,  (mad)  folly,  in- 
sanity. 

Ameria,  -ae  ]J\,  f.,  an  old  city  of 
Umbria,  about  fifty  miles  up  the 
Tiber  from  Rome,  now  Amelia, 
but  only  a  ruin. 

Amerinus,  -a,  -um  [Ameria-  (re- 
duced) +  inus],  adj.,  of  Ameria.  — 
Masc.  plur.,  the  people  of  Ameria. 

amicid,  -icTre,  -icui  (-ixT),  -ictus 
[amb-iacio],  4.  v.  a.,  throw  round 
(of  clothing),  wrap  about.  —  Also, 
with  object  of  the  person,  wrap, 
throw  around,  clothe  (with  outside 
garments) :  velis  amicti  non  togis. 

amicitia,  -ae  [amicd-  +  tia],  f., 
friendship,  friendly  relations,  alli- 
ance (opposed  to  hospitium,  which 
see),  personal  friendship. 

amicus,  -a,  -um  [unc.  stem  from 
AM  (in  amo)  +  cus ;  cf.  pudicus,  po- 
sticus] ,  2A\.,  friendly,  well-disposed. 
— r  Masc,  as  subst.,  a  friend,  an 
ally. 

amissus,  see  amitto. 

Amisus,  -1  ]J\,  F.,  an  important 
commercial  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 
Sinus    Amisenus,   a   ba^   oi   \.\v^ 
Euxine. 
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amittOy  -mittere,  -misi,  -missus 
[ab-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  go  (away), 
let  slipy  let  pass.  —  Hence,  lose 
(esp.  of  military  losses) :  classes 
amissae  et  perditae  (losty  by  negli- 
gence, and  ruined,  by  misdoing). 

am5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?],  i.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  love.  —  amans,  -antis,  p.  as 
2id\.,fond. 

amoenitas,  -atis  [amoen5-  -f  tas], 
F.,  beauty  (as  of  scenery  and  the 
like),  beautiful  scenery^  loveliness 
(only  of  things  pleasant  to  the 
eye). 

amor,  -oris  [am  (in  amo)  +  or 
(for  -os)],  M.,  love,  affection.  — 
Also,  toward  ihmgs,  fondness  for, 
delight  in. 

ample  [old  abl.  of  amplus],  adv., 
widely  Jargely. — amplius,compar., 
farther^  more^  longer :  quid  vis  am- 
plius  (in  such  cases  it  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  adj.  or  adv.,  see 
amplus). 

amplector,  -plectl,  -plexus  [amb- 
plecto],  3.  V.  dep.,  {twine  around). 
—  Hence,  embrace^  hold  in  onc*s 
arms.  —  Fig.,  include^  contain.  — 
Also,  y«z/^r,  court  the  favor  of. 

amplexor,  -arl,  -atus  [amplexd-, 
stem  of  p.p.  of  amplector],  i.  v. 
dep.,  embrace. 

amplificOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [am- 
plified-), I.  V.  a.,  increase,  enlarge, 
extend,  heighten,  magnify. 

amplitiido,  -inis  [amplS-  -t-  tudo], 
F.,  size,  extent,  greatness.  —  Esp., 
of  station  or  fame,  greatness, 
dignity,  position,  prominence. 

amplus,  -a,  -um  [.?,  perh.  amb  -f 
stem.  akin  to  plus,   planus^,  ady 


Of  size  and  extent,  lit  and  fig., 
large,  wide,  greats  grand  :  curia.  — 
Esp.,  prominent,  of  consequence, 
splendid,  noble,  distinguished,  glo- 
rious: praemia  (lavish,  valuable); 
fortunae;  patrui  amplissimi  (most 
distinguished) ;  homo  (great) ;  am- 
plum  et  praeclarom,  a  great  and 
glorious  thing;  munus  (noble); 
locus  ad  agendum  (honorable) ;  froc- 
tus  .  (splendid,  valuable) ;  magnom 
aut  amplum  cogitare,  have  a  great 
or  noble  thought ;  beneficia  amplis- 
sima  (highest)  ;  verba  amplissima, 
strongest  terms ;  laus  a  m  p  1  i  0 r 
(higher). —  amplius,  neut.  compar. 
as  subst.  or  adv.  (see  ample)  (cf. 
plus),  more,  a  greater  number, 
further,  besides. 

an  [.''],  conj.  introducing  the  sec 
ond  member  of  a  double  question, 
or,  or  rather:  ab  eone  an  ab  eis 
qui,  etc. ;  Gabinio  amie  Pompeio  (or). 
—  Often  with  the  first  member 
only  implied,  or,  (is  it  not  so  "i )  or, 
(as  an  impossible  alternative)  or: 
utrum  ...  an,  whether  .  .  .  or.— 
Esp.,  baud  scio  an,  nescio  an,  I  know 
not  but,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it 
may  be,  probably,  perhaps,  very 
likely.  —  an  vero,  see  vero. 

anceps,  -cipitis  [amb-caputj, 
adj.,  (having  a  head  on  both  sides), 
double-headed.  —  Less  exactly,  two- 
fold, double:  contentio  (i.e.  with 
two  foes).  —  Hence,  doubtful :  ifo- 
tuna  (as  looking  both  ways,  and 
hence  undecided). 

Ancharius,  -1  {)"],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name. — Esp.,  Q.  Ancharius, 
a  friend  of  Cicero. 
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ancilla,  -ae  [aacali-  (aao^  -^  iMf 
+  la],  F.,  a  madJ-stragmt,  «  itf«/- 

andal>atay  -ae  [?].  m^  «  A//*/- 
folded  gladiator,  wfao! 
without  holes  for  the 

angiportna,  -us  (and  -f>  [*a 
(ang  -I-  as)  -I-  fstea],  il,  «  Zmt, 
a  narrow  alley. 

angOy  angere,  anzi,  no  p4i.  ^atcc  ; 
cf .  anxins,  angasCns],  >  r.  a^  /irwr- 
tie.  —  Fig.,  distress,  wuske  ^uximu  : 


I   ^ 


yehementer  aagebai,  / 
distressed ;     tot    cans 
angi  {distress  one's  self). 

angniSy  -is  [awg  (cf. 
is],  M.  and  F.,  a  serpemi. 

angulttSy  -I   [ta«gi-    (cf. 
portus)    +  lua],  m^  a  corner^  am 
angle. 

angustiae,  -arum  [aa&iuli-  -r 
la],  F.  plur.,  narrows,  straits: 
Ponti  (i.e.  the  Dardanellef). — 
Fig.,  straits  (cf . "  in  a  tight  plaoe  **», 
narrow  bounds. 

angustuSy  -a,  -um  [aj^nr  (fc*^ 
angos)  -h  tus],  adj.,  narrow,  coM' 
fined :  angastina  castza  Hess  ex' 
tensive) ;  montes  (confining,  hy 
which  one  is  hemmed  in).  —  Yv^ 
animus  {narrow,  small). 

anheld,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [amiki'f^ 
halo] ,  I .  V.  a.  and  n^  pant,  hreaike 
heavily y  breathe  (with  force). 

anima,  -ae  [aai-  (treated  as  if^K, 
fr.  AN,  blow)  +  ma  (fem.  of  m»f| ; 
cf.  animus],  F.,  breath.  —  Hence, 
soul^  life:  liberorom  aaima  itht 
lives)  \  as  term  of  endearmftot, 
darling.  —  Plur.,  tlu  soul  (of  man, 
abstractly). 


<x«*rK:te<;«    '^ ^ 

oi'itrte.  mvuce.  Uorn 
jonaiisaay  ^a,    -uil   'Mam(>'   " 
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willy  desiresy  affections,  etc.,  the 
hearty  the  feelings,  the  disposition : 
animus  et  mens,  heart  and  mind ; 
ex  animi  mei  sensu  {the  feelings  of 
my  heart).  —  Also,  fig.,  of  a  person 
beloved,  dear  one,  darling:  duabus 
animis  suis.  For  animus  aequus, 
see  aequus ;  for  animum  advertere, 
see  animadverto. 

annalis,  -e  [ann5-  +  alis],  adj., 
yearly.  —  As  subst.  (sclibri),  an- 
nals (books  of  history  arranged  in 
years),  history. 

Annius,  -i  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp. :  i.  T.  An- 
nius  Afilo,  a  supporter  of  Cicero, 
defended  by  him  in  the  oration 
pro  Mil  one ;  2.  Q.  An  nius  Chilo, 
a  fellow-conspirator  with  Cati- 
line. 

anniversarius,  -a,  -um  [anni- 
versd-  +  arius],  ^l^]., yearly,  return- 
ing every  year. 

annona,  -ae  [stem  akin  to  annus 
+  na ;  cf.  colonus,  Pomona],  f., 
grain  crop  (of  the  year).  —  Hence, 
grain  market,  price  of  grain  :  vili- 
tas  annonae,  cheapness  of  grain  ; 
annonam  levare,  relieve  the  market, 
lower  the  price  of  grain. 

annus,  -T  [?],  m.,  a  year  (as  a 
point  of  time,  or  as  the  course  of 
the  year,  or  as  a  period). 

ansa,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  handle.  — 
Also,  fig.,  sermones  ansas  dabant 
{handles,  to  get  hold  of). 

ante  [old  antid,  abl.  of  tanti- 
(cf.  post  and  postis)],  adv.,  before 
(of  place  and  time),  in  fro  fit,  in 
advance,  beforehand,  first  (before 
something  else) :  ante  quam,  earlier 


than,  before,  until,  etc. ;  panlo  aate, 
a  little  while  ago;  multis  ante  | 
annis,  many  years  ago  ;  iam  ante, 
already  before,  already,  —  Prq>. 
with  ace,  before  (of  place  or  time), 
///  advance  of,  in  front  of  —  In 
dates:  ante  diem  (a.  d.)  {on  such 
a  day  before) ;  ante  diem  zii  KaL 
Nov.,  Oct.  2ist.  —  In  comp.,  before 
(of  place,  time,  and  succession). 

antea  [ante  e&  (prob.  abl.  or 
instr. ;  cf.e&,  qua)],  adv.  (of  time), 
before,  previously,  once,  formerly, 
hitherto,  once.  ». 

antecelld,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p.    i 
[ante-cello],  3.  v.  n.,  surpass, excel. 

antefero,  -ferre,  -toll,  -latas 
[ante-fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  place  in  ad- 
vance, prefer.  —  Pass.,  be  preferred, 
be  the  first,  have  the  superiority. 

antelucanusy  -a,  -um  [ante-loc 
-f  anus],  adj.,  before  the  light: 
cenae  {late,  prolonged  till  dawii). 

antepdnOy  -ponere,  -posui,  -posi- 
tus  [ante-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  place  in 
advance  (cf.  antefero),  think  of 
more  importance,  prefer,  place  be- 
fore, value  more  highly. 

antequam,  see  ante. 

antestor,  -ari,  -at  us  [amb  (?) 
-testor],  r.  v.  dep.,  call  to  witness, 
appeal  to. 

antevertd,  -vertere,  -vertT, -versus 
[ante-verto],  3.  v.  a,,  turn  in  front 
(cf.  antepono),  prefer,  —  Also,  an- 
ticipate, get  in  advance  of. 

Antiochia  (-ea),-ae  [*Ai^i6x€to], 
F.,  the  name  of  several  ancient 
cities  of  the  East.  —  Esp.,  Antioch, 
a  city  of  Syria  founded  by  the  son 
of  Antiochus. 
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Antiochus,  -I  ['Ayr(oxos],  M., 
the  name  of  several  Eastern  poten- 
tates. —  Esp.,  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  who  had  a  long  con- 
test with  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  for  supremacy  in  the  East, 
but  was  conquered  in  B.C.  190  by 
the  Scipios. 

antiqiiitaSy-atis  [antiqud-  -f  tas]» 
F.,  antiquity f  ancient  times. 

antiquuSy  -a,  -um  [fanti-  (cf. 
ante)  -f  cu8  (cf.  posticus)],  adj., 
old  (existing  from  early  times,  not 
so  much  in  reference  to  present 
age  as  to  former  origin ;  cf.  vetus), 
ancient.  —  Less  exactly,  former : 
status  (of  a  state  that  had  existed 
only  three  years  before,  but  was  of 
great  antiquity  previous  to  that) ; 
ilia  antiqua,  those  ancient  examples  ; 
antiqui,  the  ancients.  —  Hence,  of 
the  old  stamp,  old  fashioned :  homi- 
nes (of  men  still  living). 

Antium,  -1  ["Ai^toi'],  n.,  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  now  Porto  d*Anzio. 

AntoniuSy  -i  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name. —  Esp.:  i.  Marcus 
(Mark  Antony),  the  famous  trium- 
vir ;  also,  2.  his  brother,  Lucius, 
consul  B.C.  41. 

anulus  (ann-),  -1  [an5-  +  lus], 
M.,  ^  ring. 

Ap.,  abbreviation  for  Appius. 

ApelleSy  -is  ['AircXX^s],  M.,  a 
famous  Greek  painter  in  the  lime 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Apenniniifiy  -1  [Celtic],  m.,  the 
Apennines,  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Italy. 


aperidy  -perlre,  -perul,  -pertus 
[ab-pario  (get  off) ;  cf .  operio,  cai'er'], 
4.  V.  a.,  uncover,  open.  —  Fig.,  dis- 
close, open,  lay  bare,  lay  open.  — 
apertuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  open, 
exposed,  uncovered,  unobstructed, 
unprotected,  without  concealment. 

aperte  [old  abl.  of  apertus], 
adv.,  openly,  unreservedly,  without 
concealment,  plainly,  clearly. 

ApiniuSy  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  P.  Apinius, 
a  young  man  robbed  by  Claudius. 

Apoll5y-inis  \f\,  m.,  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Latona  and  twin  brother 
of  Diana,  god  of  the  sun,  of  divi- 
nation, of  poetry  and  music,  and 
president  of  the  Muses,  ^e  was 
also  god  of  archery,  of  pestilence, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  heal- 
ing. He  is  identified  by  Caesarwith 
some  Celtic  divinity. 

apparatus,  see  adparatus. 

appareo,  see  adpareo. 

appard,  see  adparo. 

appelld,  see  adpello. 

appendo,  see  adpendo. 

appetd,  see  adpeto. 

Appius,  -a  -um  [Appius  decl.  as 
adj.],  adj.,  Appian,  of  Appius.  — 
Esp.,  referring  to  Appius  Claudius 
Ccecus :  via  (the  road  from  Ronie 
to  Capua  made  by  him);  App:a 
(without  via),  in  same  sense.  — 
Appi  Forum,  a  small  market-town 
in  Latium  on  the  Via  Appia,  now 
Foro  Appio. 

Appius,  -1  [?,  prop,  adj.],  m., 
a  Roman  first  name.  —  Esp. :  i . 
Appius  Claudius,  consul  B.C.  54; 
2.    Appius    Claudius,    nephew    of 
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P.  Clodius,  and  one  of  Milo's 
accusers ;  3.  a  brother  of  Clodius. 

applied,  see  adplico. 

appdnd,  see  adpono. 

apportdy  see  adporto. 

approbdy  see  adprobo. 

apprdmittd,  see  adpromitto. 

approperdy  see  adpropero. 

appropinqudy  see  adpropinquo. 

aptus,  -a,  -um  [ap  (in  apiscor) 
-f  tus],  adj.,  (fitted  to),  suited, 
adapted,  fit,   apt, 

apud  [akin  to  ab  and  d7r6],  prep, 
with  ace,  at,  among,  with,  before,  on 
one'' s  part,  in  relation  to  (a  perspn), 
/';/  one's  house  {company,  possession), 
among',  apud  Tenedum;  adversa- 
rios  (i.e.  in  their  ranks);  inldstre 
apud  omnis  nomen  (luith,  among); 
apud  yos  in  honore  (with,  among); 
populum  Romanum  et  exteras  nati- 
ones;  apud  Laecam  {at  the  house  of). 

Apuleius,  -1  [ApulS-  -f  eius?], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
P.  Apuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people 
who  supported  the  cause  of  the 
senate  against  Antony. 

Apulia,  -ae  [Apul6-  -f  ia  (fem.  of 
-ius)],  F.,  that  part  of  Italy  east  of 
Campania  and  Samnium  and  north 
of  Lucania,  famous  chiefly  for  its 
pastures. 

aqua,  -ae  \f\,  f.,  water,  a  water- 
course :  aqua  atque  igni  interdicere 
(a  form  of  banishment  among  the 
Romans). 

aquila,  -ae  [fem.  of  aquilus,  dark 
gray,  perh.  remotely  akin  to  aqua], 
F.,  an  eagle.  —  Esp.,  the  standard  of 
the  Roman  legion,  consisting  of  an 
eagle  on  a  staff. 


ftra,  -ae  [?],  f.,  an  altar, 

arator,  -oris  [arft-  -f  tor],  m.,  a 
ploughman,  —  Also,  a  landholder 
(a  person  who  cultivated  the  pub- 
lic lands,  paying  tithes  for  the 
privilege). 

arbiter,  -tri  [ad-tbiter  (bi,  in 
bito,  +  trus ;  cf.  -tmm)],  m.,  a  wit- 
ness. —  Less  exactly,  a  referee,  an 
arbitrator. 

arbitratus,  -us  [arbitra-  -f  tus], 
M.,  ^  decisiofi :  arMtratu  eios,  at 
his  bidding.  —  Also,  will^  pleasure, 
choice :  aibitratu  meo. 

arbitrium,  -1  [arbitrS-  +  iom; 
cf.  iudicium],  N.,  judgment,  will, 
bidding,  pleasure  (what  one  sees  fit 
to  do  or  have  done)  :  ad  arbitrinm. 

arbitror,  -arl,  -atus  [arbitrt-], 
I.  V.  dep.,  judge,  think,  suppose 
(judge). 

arbor,  -oris  [?],  f.,  a  tree, 

area,  -ae  [arc-  (in  arceo)  -f  a], 
F.,  a  chest,  a  box,  a  cell, 

areeo,  arcere,  arcul,  arctus  [tared- 
(stem  akin  to  area)],  2.  v.  a.,  con- 
fine. —  Hence,  by  a  change  of  the 
point  of  view,  keep  off, prevent,  drive 
away:  a  templis  homines  {defend 
from), 

arcesso,  -ere,  -ivT,  -itus  [akin 
to  accedo,  but  the  exact  relation 
uncertain],  3.  v.  a.,  summon,inviU, 
send  for  (persons),  call  in, 

Arehias,  -ae  [*Apx^as]'  ^•»  ^  P^^ 
of  Greek  extraction,  whose  claim 
to  citizenship  Cicero  defended  in  a 
famous  oration. 

Archiloehius,  -a,  -um  [  ArchilochS- 
-f  ius],  adj.,  of  Archilochus,  Archi- 
lochian.  —  Fig.,  severe^  acrimonious. 
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des,  -is  ['ApxiM^v^]* 
nous  mathematician  of 
)y  whose  assistance  that 
ig  defended  against  the 

:iis,  -1  [prob.  corruption 
•til'],  M.,  an  architect^  a 

s  [?],  M.,  a  bow. 
rdere,  arsi,  arsus  [prob. 
ardifer],  2.  v.  n.,  be  hot^ 
zey  be  on  fire.  —  Fig.,  be 
in  a  blazey  burn^  flash 
eyes).  —  ardens,  -entis, 
red  hot^  blazing^  flash- 

ris  [ard  (in  ardeo)+  or], 
heat,  fire :  caeli  {a  blaz- 
•  Yig.^fircy/tny :  animo- 
>rum  {fire  0/ passion  and 
ns)\  animi  {excitement). 
1,  -ae  [^A.pidov<Ta\y  F.,  a 
fountain  near  Syracuse, 
ius,  -a,  -um  [argentS- 
dj.  Fern,  as  subst.  (sc. 
'  business,  banking  busi- 
sc.  as  subst.,  a  banker,  a 
tger. 

IS,  -a,  -um  [argents-  + 
of  silver,  silver  (as  adj.). 
n,  T  [akin  to  arguo],  n., 
ng  metal),  silver  (the 
Vlso,  of  things  made  of 
silverware,  silver. 
itor,  -arl,  -at  us  [argu- 
V.  dep.,  argue,  reason. 
itum,  -T  [argu-  (as  if 
guo)  -f  mentum],  n.,  an 
J  proof  (drawn  from  rea- 
cpposed  to  witnesses), 
:e,  a  subject  (in  art). 


argUOy  arguere,  arguT,  argutus 
[prob.  targu-  (stem  akin  to  Argus 
and  argentum)  -f  io  (.^)],  3.  v.  a., 
make  clear^  prove.  —  Esp.,  accuse 
(prove  guilty),  charge. 

Aricia,  -ae  \T\,  f.,  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  Mount,  now  Ric- 
cia.  ^Near  by  was  a  famous  temple 
of  Diana.      ^ 

ariduSy  -a,  -um  [tar5-  (cf.  areo) 
-f  dus],  adj.,  dry.  —  Less  exactly, 
meagre:  victus. 

AriobarzaneSy  -is  [Persian],  m., 
a  name  of  seveml  Persian  mon- 
archs. -^- Esp.,  a  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  established  on  his  throne  by 
the  Romans,  several  times  driven 
out  by  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
and  finally  restored  by  Pompey, 
B.C.  65. 

Aristaeus,  -1  [  'Apt<rTa?os],  m.,  an 
old  divinity  of  Greece,  patron  of 
pasturage,  bee-keeping,  and  oil-cul- 
ture; cf.  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  315  <?/"  seq. 

arma,  -orum  [ar,  fit  (cf.  armus, 
the  shoulder-joint)  -f  mus],  N.  plur., 
tools^  esp.  armsj  equipment.  — 
Fig.,  arms  (as  symbol  of  war), 
war,  confiict,  forces :  isdem  in  armis 
fui  {on  the  same  side,  in  a  civil  war); 
tua  quid  arma  voluerunt  {your 
armed  campaign). 

artnatiira,  -ae  [arma-  (stem  of 
armo)  +  tura],  Y .,  armor  ^equipment. 

armatuSy  -a,  -um,  see  armo. 

Armenius,  -a,  -um  ['Ap/itci'/a 
treated  as  adj.],  did].,  of  Armenia 
(the  whole  country  south  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  west  of  the  river 
A  raxes  and  the  C2us^vaLtvxjio\iTi\?L\x\s>«, 
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east  of  Cappadocia,  north  of  the 
Niphates  mountains).  —  Also, 
used  of  Lesser  Armenia,  the  part 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  —  Masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  the  Armenians, 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

armo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [armO-, 
stem  of  arma],  i.  v.  a.,  equip,  fur- 
nish with  weapons,  arm. —  Pass., 
in  middle  sense,  arm  (one*s  self). 
—  armatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
armed,  in  arms,  equipped ;  masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  armed  men. 

arripio,  see  adripio. 

Arrius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  —  Esp.,  Q.  Arrius,  a 
friend  of  Cicero. 

arroganter,  see  adroganter. 

arrogd,  see  adrogo. 

ars,  artis  [ar  +  tis  (reduced)], 
F.,  skill,  art.  —  Also,  a  quality 
(especially  a  good  one).  —  Plur., 
the  arts,  the  useful  arts,  branches 
of  learning,  branches  (of  learning, 
implied). 

artifex,  -icis  [arti-tfex  (fac  as 
stem)],  M.  and  F.,  an  artist. 

artificium,  -T  [artific-  (stem  of 
artifex)  -f  ium],  n.,  workmanship, 
skill  (of  an  artist),  a  skilful  contriv- 
ance^ an  artifice,  a  trick.  —  Also,  a 
trade  (opposed  to  ars,  a  higher 
art).  —  Concretely,  a  work  of  art: 
opera  atque  artificia. 

arx,  arcis  [arc  (in  arceo,  area) 
+  is  (reduced)],  F.,  a  stronghold, 
a  fortress,  a  citadel. 

aacendd,  see  adscendo. 

ascensus,  see  adscensus. 

asciscdy  see  adscisco. 
Ascnbd,  see  adscribo. 


Asia,  -ae  [*A<r^],  f.,  the  country 
now  called  Asia  Minor,  —  Esp., 
the  Roman  province  of  Asiet,  em- 
bracing Phrygia,  Caria,  Mjrsia,  and 
Lydia. 

Asiaticus,  -a,  -um  [Asiar  -|-  ti- 
cus],  adj.,  of  Asia,  Asiatic:  pecu- 
niae (in  Asia,  i.e.  invested  there). 

aspectus,  see  adspectna. 

aspere  [old  abl.  of  asper],  adv., 
roughly. 

aspemor,  -ari,  -atus  [taspemd-, 
stem  akin  to  ab-spemd],  i.  v.  dep., 
spurn. 

aspicidy  see  adspido. 

asportdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ab»- 
porto] ,  I .  V.  a.,  carry  off,  carry  away. 

assidue,  see  adsidae. 

assidoitaSy  see  adsiduitas. 

assiduuSy  see  adsidaoa. 

assuefacio,  see  adsaefacio. 

astrum,  -1  [4<rrpoi'],  n.,  a  star,  a 
constellation.  —  Less    exactly   (in . 
plur.),  heaven,  the  skies,  on  high : 
deciderat  ex  astiis. 

astutuSy  -a,  -um  [astu-  -I-  tas ; 
cf.  barbatus],  adj.,  cunning,  crafty , 
astute. 

at  [prob.  form  of  ad],  conj.,  bid, 
at  least.  —  See  also  enim  and  vero. 

Athenae,  -arum  [*A^mu],  f. 
plur.,  Athens. 

AtheniensiSy  -e  [Athena-  +  en- 
sis],  adj.,  of  Athens,  Athenian.  — 
Plur.,  the  Athenians. 

athleta,  -ae  [d^Xi/ri^s],  M.,  a 
wrestler,  an  athlete, 

Atilius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  —  Esp.  i  i,  M,  Atilius, 
a  Roman  who,  as  index,  was 
ioMud  guilty  of  receiving  bribes; 
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2.  Atilius  Gavianusy  2l  tribune  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  Cicero's 
recall. 

atque  (ac)  [ad-que],  conj.,  and 
(generally  introducing  some  more 
important  idea),  andevetiy  and  espe- 
cially y  and  further y  and  moreover ^ 
and  now.  —  Also,  as^  than :  par 
atque,  the  same  as;  simul  atque, 
as  soon  as  ;  similis  aXqixty  just  like  ; 
aliter  ac,  otherwise  than^  different 
from  whaty  etc. ;  contra  atque,  dif- 
ferent from  j  etc. ;  atque  adeo,  and 
even,  and  in  fact,  or  rather ;  pro 
dO  ac,  according  as;  perinde  ac, 
just  as. 

atqui  [at-qui  (old  abl.  or  instr.)], 
conj.,  (but  somehow  ?)f  but  yet ^  but, 
stilly  now. 

atriuniy  -I  [.^  atrS-  +  ium],  n., 
the  atrium  (the  hall  of  a  Roman 
house).  —  Also,  a  hall  (of  a  temple, 
prob.  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
house). 

atrocitaSy  -atis  [atroci-  (as  if 
stem  of  atrox)  +  tas],  f.,  cruelty: 
animi  (savage  disposition).  —  Also, 
of  things,  atrocity y  enormity. 

atrociter  [atroci-  +  ter],  adv., 
savagely,  cruelly:  aliquid  atrociter 
fieri  (some  atrocious  cruelty) ;  nimis 
atrociter  minitang  (too  violently) ; 
atrociter  fene  (pass  a  cruel  law). 

atrdz,  -ocis  [stem  akin  to  ater  + 
cus ;  cf.  colonus,  aegrotna,  and  ve- 
rax],  adj.,  savage,  cruel.  —  Also, 
of  things,  atrocious,  cruel,  inhu- 
man, monstrous. 

attendd  (adt-),  -tendere,  -tend?, 
tentus  [ad-tendo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
(stretch  towardi),  —  £^^  with  ani- 


mum,  turn  the  attention  tOy  attend 
tOy  attend.  — Also,  without  animum, 
attendy  notice :  ecquid  attendis,  are 
you  paying  any  attention  ?  me  tam 
diligenter  (listen  to) ;  parum  atten- 
ditis,  you  are  too  careless.  —  atten- 
tus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  attentive. 

attenuo  (adt-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[ad-tenuo],  i.  v.  a.,  thin  out.  —  Fig., 
lessen y  diminish y  reduce. 

attineo  (adt-),  -tinere,  -tinuT, 
-tentus  [ad-teneo],  2.  v.  a.  and  n., 
hold  out  towards.  —  Esp.,  reach, 
touchy  have  to  do  withy  make  a  dif- 
ference y  be  of  importance:  nihil 
attinet,  it  is  uselessy  unnecessary. 

attingo  [adt-],  -tingere,  -tigl, 
-tactus  [ad-tango],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
touchy  reach  y  affecty  set  foot  on,  have 
to  do  withy  come  in  contact  with : 
auctoritatem  (aspire  to) ;  Cimbricas 
res  (touch  upon  in  literary  compo- 
sition). 

Attius,  -1  [AttS-  -f  ius],  M.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  /\ 
Attius  Varus,  praetor  in  Africa 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey. 

attrahd  (adt-),  -trahere,  -traxi, 
-tractus  [ad-traho],  3.  v.  a.,  draw 
to,  attract.  —  Fig.,  draw,  allure : 
te  Romam. 

attribud  (adt-),  -tribuere,  -tribul, 
-tributus  [ad-tribuo],  3.  v.  a.,  assign, 
appropriate. 

attuli,  see  adfero. 

anctid,  -onis  [aug  (as  root)  + 
tio],  F.,  an  increase.  —  Hence,  (a 
raising  of  bids),  an  auction. 

auctidnariuSy  -a,  -urn  [anction- 
+  arins],  adj.,  of  an  auction^  by 
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auction :  tabulae  novae  (liquidation 
If}'  forced  sale). 

auctor,  -oris  [aug  (in  augeo)  + 
tor],  M.,  a  voucher  (for  any  act  or 
statement),  an  authority^  an  ad- 
viser :  sceleris  {leader) ;  auctor 
esse,  approve^  advise;  auctore 
populo  {;with  the  approval  ofy  sup- 
ported by) ;  pads  (counsellors). 

auctdritas,  -atis  [auctor-  (as  if 
i-stem)  -f  tas],  F.,  influence^  pres- 
tige^ authority  (not  political  nor 
military,  of.  imperium  and  potestas, 
but  proceeding  from  official  char- 
acter). —  Concretely,  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  (as  an  authority): 
cum  publicis  auctoritatibus,  with 
official  expressions  of  opinion^  on 
the  authority  of  the  state  or 
city ;  summa  cum  auctoritate,  with 
the  greatest  effect ;  circumstant  te 
summae  auctoritates  (the  strong- 
est influetices) ;  auctoritates  con- 
trarias  (weighty  opinions,  etc.) ; 
auctoritas  et  gratia,  prestige  from 
official  character,  and  influence 
from  private  friendship  and  the 
like.  —  In  technical  phrase,  sena- 
tus  (the  expressed  opinion,  having 
no  legal  binding  force,  but  car- 
rying weight  from  its  official  char- 
acter). 

aucupor,  -arl,  -atus  [aucup-],  t. 
V.  dep.,  hunt  birds.  —  Fig.,  search 
out,  hunt  for,  watch  for. 

audacia,  -ae  [audac-  -f  ia],  f., 
daring,  boldness,  effrontery,  reck- 
lessness, reckless  daring,  deeds  of 
daring,  desperate  undertaking. 

audax,  -acis  [auda-  (as  if  stem 
of  audeo)  -f-  cus   (reduced')'\,  ad\., 


daring  (in  a  bad  sense),  reckless^ 
bold,  desperate, 

audedy  audere,  ausus  sum  [prob. 
avido-,  stem  of  avidas],  2.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  dare,  venture,  risky  dare 
to  try  (or  do).  —  ausus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  in  pres.  sense,  daring. 

audio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itus  [prob.  akin 
to  auris],  4.  v.  a.,  hear^  hear  of, 
listen  to :  audita  dico  (what  I  have 
heard);  multis  audientibus  (in  the 
hearing  of,  etc.). 

auferd,  auferre,  abstulT,  ablatus 
[ab-fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  carry  off,  carry 
away,  remove,  take  away. 

augeOy  augere,  auxT,  auctus 
[AUG  (causative  or  fr.  unc.  noun- 
stem)],  2.  V.  a.,  incnase,  magnify, 
enhance,  add  to  (something).  — 
Pass.,  be  increased,  increase. 

augur,  -uris  [?,  avi-  -f  unc.  term.], 
M.,  an  augur  (one  of  the  official 
soothsayers  of  the  Roman  state. 
They  formed  a  college  which  de 
cided  all  matters  connected  with  the 
piil)lic  auspices,  and  these  auspices 
were  very  closely  connected  with 
the  Roman  polity;  in  fact,  no  im- 
portant matter  was  ever  begun 
without  first  consulting  them). 

augustus,  -a,  -um  [.?,  perh.  taugor- 
(aug  -f  or)  -f  tus,  but  the  meaning 
is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this 
etym.],  adj.,  consecrated  (either  by 
augury  or  perhaps  with  the  same 
sense  that  lies  in  auctor,  auctoritas), 
veyierable,  august. 

Aulus,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman  prae- 
nomen. 

Aurelius,  -1  [for  Auselius,  akin 
Vo  aiUTMm,  Aurora,   and   nio],  m., 
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a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
Lucius  and  Caius^  friends  of  Cicero. 

Aurelius,  -a,  -um  [same  word  as 
preceding,  declined  as  adj.],  adj.,  of 
Aurelius,  Aurelian :  Forum  Aure- 
lium,  a  market  town  on  the  Aure- 
lian Way  in  Etruria,  about  50  miles 
from  Rome ;  via  (the  old  Aurelian 
Way,  the  great  military  road  lead- 
ing from  Rome  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria);  tribunal  (a  raised  judg- 
ment-seat near  the  east  end  of  the 
Forum). 

aureus,  -a,  -um  [aurS-  -f  eus], 
adj.,  of  gold i  golden^  gold:  nomen 
(gildedy  the  name  Chrysogonus, 
gold-born). 

aurlSy  -is  [akin  to  Eng.  ear,  stem 
tauri-;  cf.  audio],  f.,  an  ear:  adhi- 
bere,  dare  (listening ears,  attention). 

aurum,  -I  [akin  to  uro],  n.,  gold. 

auspiciuniy  -T  [auspic-  -f  ium 
(neut.  of  -ius)],  N.,  an  augury  (an 
observation  of  the  omens),  auspices 
(in  the  plural). 

aut  [?,  but  cf.  autem],  conj.,  or 
(regularly  exclusive ;  cf.  vel).  —  Re- 
peated, either  .  .  .  or. 

autem  [.^  akin  to  aut],  conj., 
but  (the  weakest  degree  of  opposi- 
tion ;  cf.  sed),  on  the  other  handy 
however^  then  again^  now  (explana- 
tory), again^  whereas  (in  slight  op- 
position to  something  preceding), 
and  even  (where  not  only  has  been 
implied  before). 

auxilium,  -1  [tauxili-  (akin  to 
augeo ;  cf.  fusilis)  -f  ium],  n.,  assist- 
ancey  aid,  remedy,  relief  help  :  f erre 
(to  assist,  to  aid,  to  render  assist- 
ance); adventicia  anzilia  (reinforce- 


ments, etc.);  omnium  auxilia,  the 
aid  of  all ;  sununum  omnium  gen- 
tium (source  of  help) ;  auxilia  soci- 
orum,  auxiliaries,  reinforcements, 
as  opposed  to  the  regular  troops 
of  the  Romans. 

avaritia,  -ae  [avarS-  -f  tia],  f., 
greed,  avarice,  love  of  money,  greed 
of  gain. 

avaruSy  -a,  -um  [tava-  (stem 
akin  to  aveo)  -f  rus;  cf.  gnarus], 
?Ld].,  greedy  of  gain,  miserly,  avari- 
cious: homo  avarissimus,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  greed,  of  the  greatest 
avarice. 

aveo,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[prob.  tav5-  (av  +  us)],  2.  v.  a., 
desire,  be  eager. 

aversus,  -a,  -um,  see  averto. 

averto,  -vertere,  -verti,  -versus 
[ab-verto],  3.  v.  a.,  turn  aside, 
divert,  turn  away,  avert:  mentem 
alicuius  (deter). — aversus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  averse  to,  indisposed  to. 

avide  [old  abl.  of  avidus],  adv., 
greedily,  eagerly,  with  eagerness, 
with  avidity. 

avidus,  -a,  -um  [tav^  (cf.  aveo 
and  avarus)  -f  dus],  adj.,  eager, 
desirous. 

avitus,  -a,  -um  [av6-  (as  if  avi-) 
-f  tus],  adj.,  of  one^s  grandfather, 
of  one^s  ancestors,  ancestral. 

avoco,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ab-voco], 
I .  V.  a.,  call  away,  call  off. 

avunculus,  -1  [av5-  (as  if  avon-, 
or  perh.  through  it  as  intermediate 
stem)  +  cuius],  M.,  an  uncle  (on 
the  mother's  side;  cf.  patruus). 

avus,  -1  [perh.  akin  to  aveo],  m., 
a  grandfather. 
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bacchor,  -arl,  -atus  [Bacch&-],  i. 

V.  dep.jjoin  in  a  bacchanal  orgy*  — 
Less  exactly,  rave^  run  rioty  revel. 

Baliaricus  (Bale-),  -a,  -um  [Bale- 
ari-  +  cus],  adj.,  of  the  Balearic 
isles. — Y&^.^BaliaricuSy  as  a  Roman 
surname  applied  to  Cajcilius  Metel- 
lus,  who  conquered  these  islands  ; 
cf>  Africanus. 

balneum,  -1  (plur.,  -ae  or  -a) 
[corruption  of  BaXamov],  N.  and 
F.,  a  bath.  —  Plur.,  public  baths. 

barbaria,  -ae  [barbarS-  +  ia],  f., 
savageness.  —  Also,  a  barbarous 
7iation  ;  cf.  heathendom. 

barbarus,  -a,  -um  [prob.  from 
the  inarticulate  sound  of  foreign 
speech],  adj.,  strange,  foreign,  out- 
landish.— Also,  savage,  uncivilized, 
rude,  barbarous,  cruel.  —  Plur.  as 
subst.,  baj'barians,  barbarous  people. 

barbatus,  -a,  -um  [barba-  +  tus, 
as  if  p.p.  of  denom.  verb  tbarbo ; 
*zi.  bearded\  adj.,  bearded.  —  Esp. 
of  the  old  Romans,  bearded  ancients, 
unshaven  old  worthies. 

basis,  -is  (-eos)  [/3a<rts],  p.,  a 
pedestal. 

beatus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  beo], 
adj.,  blessed,  happy,  fortunate.  — 
Esp.  (in  wealth),  rich,  well-to-do. 

belle  [old  abl.  of  bellus],  adv., 
prettily,  neatly,  finely,  well,  well 
off. 

bellicosus,  -a,  -um  [bellied-  + 
osus],  adj.,  warlike. 

bellicus,  -a,  -um  [bellS-  -f  cus], 
adj.,  of  war,  in  war. 

bello,  -are,  -avi,   -atus  [^beUIS-'^, 


I.  V.  n.,  fight,  make  war :  bellandi 
yirtus,  excellence  in  war. 

bellum,  -1  [old  duellmii,  from 
duo ;  a  strife  between  two"],  n.,  war 
(as  declared  and  regular  ;  cf.  latro- 
cinium),  a  war:  bellum  infene, 
make  war  (offensive) ;  paraie  bel- 
lum, make  warlike  preparations. 

belua,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  wild  beast.  — 
Fig.,  a  brute,  a  monster,  a  wild  beast. 

bene  [old  abl.  of  bonus],  adv., 
7oell:  bene  gerere  rem  (be  successful 
in,  etc. ;  see  gero) ;  ad  xes  bene  geren- 
das,  for  success  in  great  exploits ; 
bene  sanum,  thoroughly  sound; 
bene  sperare,  have  good  hope. 

beneficium,  -1  [beneficS-  (re- 
duced) -f  ium  (but  perh.  bene- 
tficium;  cf.  officium)],  n.,  well- 
doing, a  service,  a  favor,  often 
rendered  by  Eng.  plur.,  services, 
favors  shown,  services  rendered: 
meo  beneficio,  thanks  to  me;  in 
beneficiis,  among  the  beneficiaries. 
—  Esp.,  of  the  favors  of  the  people 
as  shown  by  election  to  office : 
vestrum  ins  beneficiumque,  your 
rights  and  favors  conferred ;  hoc 
beneficium  populi  Romani,  this  favor 
shown  me  by  the  Roman  people. 

beneficus,  -a,  -um  [bene-  -f  ficas 
(fac  +  us)],  adj.,  beneficent, 

benevolentia,  -ae  [benevolent- 
-f  ia],  Y.,  good-will,  kindness. 

benevolus,  -a,  -um  [bene-tvolas 
(vol  -f  us)],  adj.,  well-wishing, 
kindly. 

benignitas,  -atis  [benignS-  -f 
tasl,  F.,  kindness,  favor. 
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bestia,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  brute  (as 
opposed  to  man  ;  cf .  belua,  a  mon- 
ster  ox  ferocious  beasi)^  a  beast. 

bibo,  bibere,  bibl,  bibitus  [?,  pa 
reduplicated],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  drink. 

Bibulus,  -1  [tbibS-  +  lus],  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Esp.,  Mar- 
cus Calpurnius  Bibulus^  consul 
with  Caesar  B.C.  59. 

biduum,  -T  [tdvi-duum  (akin  to 
dies)],  N.,  tiuo  days'*  tinie^  t%vo  days. 

bini,  -ae,  -a  [tdvi  +  nus],  adj. 
plur.,  two  eac/iy  two  sets  of  two  (of 
things  in  pairs  or  sets). 

bipartito  [abl.  of  bipartitus], 
adv.,  in  two  divisions. 

bis  [for  dvis,  unc.  case-form  of 
duo;  cf.  cis,  uls],  adv.,  twice. 

Bithynia,  -ae  [Bt^ui^/a],  f.,  Bi- 
thynia,  part  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
Propontis. 

blandus,  -a,  -um  [.?],  adj.,  coax- 
iftg^  persuasive^  fascinating. 

bonitas,  -atis  [tbonS-  +  tas], 
F.,  goodness^  kindness :  praediorum 
infertility). 

bonus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  good: 
bona  ratio  cum  perdita,  sound  rea- 
son with  desperate  counsels ;  bono 
animo  esse,  to  be  well  disposed ; 
optimum  est,  /'/  is  best ;  optimum 
iudicium  facere,  express  so  high  an 
opinion  ;  Bona  Dea  (a  goddess  of 
Rome  worshipped  by  women  in 
secret);  Optimus  Maximus,  official 
title  of  Jupiter.  —  Neut.  as  subst., 
^oody  advantage :  tantum  boni,  such 
an  advantage.  —  Plur.,  goods^  prop- 
erty y  estate.  —  Masc.  plur.,  good 
men  (esp.  of  the  better  class  of 
citizens),  honest  men^  good  citizens. 


Bosporanus,  -a,  -um  [BosporS- 
+  anus],  adj.,  of  Bosporus. — Plur., 
the  people  of  Bosporus. 

brevis,  -e  [for  tbregus,  bragh 
-f  us],  adj.,  short  (of  space  or 
time),  brief. 

brevitas,  -atis  [tbrevi-  +  tas], 
F.,  shortness. 

breviter  [tbrevi-  -f  ter],  adv., 
briefly. 

Brocchus,  -1  [.?],  m.,  Roman 
name.  —  Esp.,  Titus  Brocchus^  an 
uncle  of  Ligarius. 

Brundusinus,  -a,  -um  [Brundu- 
siS-  -f  inus],  adj.,  of  Brundusium. 
—  Plur.,  the  people  of  Brundusium. 

Brundusium  (Brundis-),  -1  \J\ 
N.,  a  port  of  Apulia,  now  Brindisi. 

Brutus,  -I  [brutus,  heavy'l,  m., 
a  family  name  at  Rome.  —  Esp. : 

1.  Marcus  funius  Brutus,  one  of 
Caesar's     assassins ;     see     below. 

2.  Dccimus  funius  Brutus  Albi- 
nusy  a  legatus  of  Caesar.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  command  of 
Caesar's  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Caul, 
and  afterwards  in  the  civil  war  on 
the  side  of  Caesar.  But  he  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  Caesar  with 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  was  one  of 
Caesar's  assassins.  He  was  after- 
wards killed  in  Gaul  by  order  of 
Antony.  3.  Decimus  funius  Bru- 
tusy  consul  B.C.  138,  conqueror  of 
Lusitania. 

biicula,  -ae  [bovi-  +  cula],  f.,  a 
heifer. 

bulla,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  bubble.  — 
Also,  a  knoby  a  boss. 

bustum,  -T  [.^  perh.  neut.  p.p.  of 
buro  (cf.  com\>uio^~\)  i\.,  a  tomb. 
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C,  numeral  for  lOO. 

C.,  abbreviation  for  Gaius,  usu- 
ally called  in  Eng.  Caius. 

cadaver,  -eris  [?,  unc.  form.,  akin 
to  cado],  N,,  a  corpse^  a  body 
(dead). 

cadOy  cadere,  cecidT,  casiirus 
[cad],  3.  V.  n.,  fall^  be  killed.  — 
Fig.,  happen^  turn  out^  come  to  be. 
—  Also,  fail^  ceasey  come  to  nought. 

Caecilia,  -ae  [fem.  of  following 
word],  F,,  the  name  of  several 
women  of  the  gens  Cacilia  (see 
following  word). — Esp. :  i.  Ccecilia 
Metella^  a  daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Baliaricus,  and  wife  of 
Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Caecilius,  -1  [?,  caecuIS-  +  ius], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. — Esp. : 
I.  Z.  Ccecilius  /v*«/"«j,- praetor  B.C. 
57,  who  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  return  of  Cicero. 

Caecina,  -ae  [Etruscan],  m.,  a 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  A.  Licinius 
Ccecina^  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero. 

caecus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  blind 
(also  fig.).  —  Also,  dark.  —  Esp., 
Ccecus  as  a  Roman  name ;  see 
Claudius. 

caedes,  -is  [tcaed  (as  root  of 
caedo)  +  is],  f.,  murder^  massacrey 
slaughter^  assassination,  butchery^ 
a  deadly  affray:  maximam  facere 
{commit  wholesale  murder). 

caedo,   caedere,    cecIdT,    caesus 
[prob.  causative  of  cado ;  cf .  fall^ 
ye/f},  J.  V.  a.,  strike^  strike  down, 
d^at  (a.s  with  rods),  beat  {2&  ol  av\ 


army),  /ell  (of  trees),  cuf  down^ 
slay. 

Caelius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.  i  i.M.  Calius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people  B.C.  52,  and 
a  proteg^  of  Cicero,  who  exerted 
himself  in  behalf  of  Mile;  2.  Q. 
Calius  LatiniensiSf  a  tribune  of 
the  people ;  3.  T.  Calms,  a  gentle- 
man of  Terracina,  mysteriously 
assassinated. 

caelitm,  -i  [?],  n.,  the  sky,  the 
atmosphere,  the  air,  the  heavens, 
heaven  (as  the  abode  of  the  gods) : 
in  caelum  tollere,  extol  to  the  skies. 

caementum,  -I  [caed-  (as  root  of 
caedo)  -f-  mentom],  N.,  loose  stones, 
rubble. 

caenum,  -i  [?],  n.,  mud.  —  Ap- 
plied to  persons,  man  of  filth. 

caerimonia,  -ae  [.?],  f.,  a  cere- 
mony, a  rite. 

Caesar,  -aris  \X\,  m.,  a  family 
name  in  the  gens  Julia.  —  Esp. :  i. 
C.  Julius  Ccesar,  the  conqueror  of 
Gaul;  2.  L.Julius  Ccesar,  a  kins- 
man of  the  former,  acting  as  his 
legatus  in  Gaul;  3.  C.  Ccesar,  a 
name  given  to  Octavius  (Augustus) 
as  adopted  son  of  No.  i. 

Caesetius,  -T  [.^],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  C.  Ccesetius, 
a  friend  of  Ligarius. 

Caesius,  -T  [akin  to  caeruleas], 
M.,  a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp., 
P.  Casius. 

Caesonius,  -I  [?,  cf.  Caesar],  m., 

a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Af. 

C(£souius^^  colleague  of  Cicero  in 
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the  aedileship,  and  one  of  the 
indices  in  the  case  of  Verres. 

Caieta,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  now  Gaeta. 

CaiuSy  see  Galas. 

Cal.y  see  Calendae. 

calamistratuSy  -a,  -um  [calamis- 
tr6-  (as  if  verb-stem  in  a-;  cf. 
barbatus)  +  tus],  adj.,  with  curled 
hairy  crimped. 

calamitaSy  -atis  [?],  f.,  disaster 
(orig.  to  crops  ?),  defeat y  misfortune 
(also  euphemistically  for  death), 
ruin. 

calamitosuSy  -a,  -um  [calamita- 
(ti?)  +  08U8],  adj.,  unfortunate: 
res  calamitosa  est  {a  matter  of 
misfortune). 

calceuSy  -I  [calc-  -f  eus],  m.,  a 
shoe. 

Calendae,  see  Kalendae. 

caleo,  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [  t  cal6-, 
cf.  calidus],  2.  v.  n.,  be  warm  or 
hoty  glow. 

CaleSy  -ium  [icoXiyeria],  F.  plur., 
a  town  in  Campania,  now  Calvi. 

CalidiuSy  -I  [.^  calidS-  +  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
Q.  CalidiuSf  a  Roman  ex-praetor, 
condemned  for  extortion. 

callidusy  -a,  -um  [tcalld-  (cf.  Gal- 
ium) +  dus],  adj.,  (tough  ?),  shrewdy 
cunnings  skilful. 

calor,  -oris  [cal-  (as  root  of 
caleo)  -f  or],  M.,  heat. 

calumnia,  -ae  [.',  tcalumnS-  (cf. 
alumnus)  -}-  ia],  F.,  trickery  (orig. 
in  an  accusation),  _/&/j//y. 

calZy  -cis  [?,  cf.  calculus],  f., 
(m.  ?),  a  stone.  —  Esp.,  lime. 

Camillaay  -I  [familliw,  a  young 


religious  servant^  prob.  akin  to  ca- 
no,  carmen,  Camena],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  Camillusy  a 
friend  of  Cicero. 

caminuSy  -1  [icd/Atras],  m.,  a  fur- 
nace (for  forging  or  for  warming). 
—  Fig.,  afire  (for  warming). 

campus,  -T  [?],  M.,  a  plain.  — 
Esp.,  the  Campus  Martius  (the 
meeting-place  of  the  Roman  comi- 
tia,  just  outside  the  city  proper,  in 
the  region  now  occupied  by  mod- 
ern Rome).  —  Fig.,  a  field  (of 
activity). 

candidatusy  -a,  -um  [candidS- 
(as  if  verb-stem  in  -&)  +  tus ;  cf . 
barbatus],  adj.,  clad  in  white. — 
Hence,  a  candidate  (because  these 
appeared  in  newly  whitened  togas). 

CaniniuSy  -i  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  L.  Caniniiis 
GalltiSy  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  56. 

canis,  canis  [.?],  m.  and  p.,  a 
dogy  a  hound. 

can5,  canere,  cecini,  cantus 
[can],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  singy  sound 
(with  voice  or  instrument).  — 
Hence  (because  oracles  and  most 
prophecies  were  in  v^rse), prophesy y 
foretelly  predicty  give  warning  be- 
forehand. 

cantdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [cantS-], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  singy  play  (on  an 
instrument). 

cantus,  -us  [can  -f  tus],  m.,  a 
songy  a  tunCy  singingy  playingy 
music. 

Canusium,  -1  [?],  n.,  an  ancient 
town  of  Apulia,  now  Canosa. 

capess5y  -ere,  -ivi,  -itus  [akin  to 
capio  witVv  utvc.  ioiTaI\,  '^.  n.  -aL., 
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seize^  take  hold  of:  rem  publicam 
{engage  in  politics). 

capillus,  -1  [adj.  form,  akin  to 
caput],  M.,  the  hair  (collective). 

capi6,capere,cepi,  captus  [cap], 
3.  V.  a.,  take^  capture^  take  possession 
of  get,  acquire,  seize:  arma  (take 
up) ;  urbes,  legatos  {take  captive) ; 
consilium  {adopt) ;  magistratum 
{enter  upon) ;  vim  {take  up,  adopt) ', 
fructus  {reap);  somnum  {take,  en- 
Joy)-,  dolorem  {feel)  ;  mens  aliquid 
{conceive) ;  career  aliquos  (hold,  con- 
tain) ;  amentiam  civitas  (endure) ; 
vos  oblivio  (possess) ;  captus  eques- 
ter  ordo  (taken  captive) ;  mente  cap- 
tus, stricken  in  mind,  insane. 

capitalis,  -e  [capit-  +  alis],  adj., 
(relating  to  the  head),  chief,  prin- 
cipal:  hostis  (deadly;  cf.  arch 
enemy). 

Capit5,  -onis  [capit-  +  0],  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name ;  cf.  Naso, 
Cicero.  —  Esp.,  T.  Roscius  Capito, 
an  enemy  of  Sex.  Roscius. 

Capitolinus,  -a,  -um  [CapitoIiS- 
+  inus],  adj.,  of  the  Capitol :  clivus 
(the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Forum  to  the 
top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill) :  cohortes 
{the guards  of  the  Capitol). 

Capitdlium,  -I  [capit-  (with  unc. 
terminations  and  connection)],  N., 
the  Capitol i?ie  Hill.  —  Also,  the 
Capitol,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
this  hill. 

Cappadocia,  -ae  [KainraboKla], 

F.,  one   of   the   districts   of   Asia 

Minor,  south  of   Pontus,  west  of 

the  Euphrates,  north  of  the  Taurus 

range,  and  east  of  Phrygia. 


Capua,  -ae  [?],  f.,  the  chief  city 
of  Campania,  famed  for  its  wealth 
and  luxury. 

caput,  capitis  [?'],  n.,  the  head.  , 

—  Hence,  life,  existence  (as  a  citi- 
zen), civil  rights:  iudicium  de 
capite,  capital  trial.  —  Also,  chief 
point,  source,  fountain-head,  highest 
point,  climax :  caput  urbis  (centre, 
the  senate-house). 

Carbo,  -onis  [.^],  m.,  (coal).— 
Also,  as  a  Roman  family  name.  — 
Esp.:  I.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  consul 
B.C.  82,  the  last  leader  of  the 
Marian  faction ;  2.  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  tribune  of  the  people  B.C. 
89,  one  of  the  proposers  of  the 
Lex  Plautia  Papiria  in  regard  to 
Roman  citizenship  ;  3.  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  tribune  B.C.  128,  father  of 
2.  and  uncle  of  i.,  a  demagogue  - 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  Gracchi, 
but  afterwards  opposed  to  them. 

career,  -eris  [prob.  borrowed  fr. 
Gr.  AcdpKopoi'],  M.,  a  prison,  a  gaol 

careo,  -ere,  -ui,  -iturus  \f\,  2.  v. 
n.,  be  without,  go  without,  be  de- 
prived of  lose,  deprive  one*s  self  of: 
aegrius  (suffer  from  the  want  of) ; 
foro  (stay  away  from). 

caritas,  -atis  [car6-  -f  tas],  f., 
dearness,  preciousness,  high  price. 

—  Also,  with  change  of  point  of 
view,  affection,  fondness. 

carmen,  -inis  [?,  akin  to  cano], 
N.,  a  song,  a  verse  (of  poetry), 
poetry. 

cams,  -a,  -um  [.?],  adj.,  dear, 
precious,  valuable. 

Cassianus,  -a,  -um  [fCassiS- 
i^iedwc^^  -V  «sca%\    <:!«  Romanns], 
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adj.,  of  Cassius:  illud  Cassianum, 
that  saying  of  Cassius. 

Cassius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp. :  i .  Z.  Cassius 
Longinus  Ravilla^  consul  B.C.  127 
(see  Cassianus);  2.  L.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus^ one  of  the  jurors  in  the  case 
of  Verres ;  3.  C.  Cassius  Longinus^ 
another  of  the  same  family,  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Manilian  law; 
4.  L.  Cassius^  one  of  the  associates 
of  Catiline;  5.  C  Cassius  Longinus^ 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  to 
whom  Cicero  wrote  several  let- 
ters. 

caste  [old  abl.  of  castus],  adv., 
with  purity^  purely ^  virtuously. 

Castor,  -oris  [KderTwp],  m.,  the 
brother  of  Pollux,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Leda,  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  with  his 
brother,  as  a  divinity.  Their  tem- 
ple was  in  the  forum  :  ad  Castoris, 
to  the  temple  of  Castor. 

castrensis,  -e  [castrS-  +  ensis], 
adj.,  of  the  camp:  latrocinium 
{arnied^  open,  as  by  a  pitched 
camp  instead  of  hidden  crime). 

castrum,  -1  [skad  }  {cover)  + 
trum],  N.,  a  fortress.  —  Plur.,  a 
camp  (fortified,  as  was  the  manner 
of  the  Romans) :  armis  et  castris 
dissidebamus,  we  were  at  variance 
in  arms  and  in  pitched  battle. 
•  casus,  -lis  [cad  -\-  tus],  M.,  (what 
befalls),  an  accident,  a  chance  (good 
or  bad),  a  mischance,  a  misfortune : 
casus  temporum,  the  exigencies  of 
the  times ;  casus  huniani,  vicissi- 
tudes ;  casu,  by  chance,  by  accident, 
accidentally,  as  it  happened. 


Catilma,  -ae  [}],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  L.  Sergius 
Catilina,  who  was  charged  by 
Cicero  with  an  attempt  to  burn 
the  city  and  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment (see  Orations  against  Cati- 
line). 

Catilinarius,  -a,  -um  [Catilina- 
-f  arius],  adj.,  of  Catiline. 

Cato,  -onis  [prob.  cat6-  (stem 
of  catus ;  cf.  Catulus)  -f  0],  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Esp. :  i.M. 
Porcius  Cato,  called  the  Censor 
(also  Sapiens,  Major,  and  Orator), 
of  plebeian  origin  and  a  novus 
homo,  but  a  violent  supporter  of 
the  old  Roman  aristocracy.  He 
began  his  military  service  as  early 
as  B.C.  217,  and  only  ended  his  po- 
litical career  at  his  death  in  B.C.  149, 
having  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  state  during  the 
whole  of  that  interval.  2.  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  friend  of  Sulla,  and  father 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  3.  M.  Porcius 
Cato  Uticensis,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  nephew  of  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  famous  for  the  constancy 
(perhaps  obstinacy)  of  his  charac- 
ter and  for  his  death  at  Utica, 
which'  he  sought  with  his  own 
hands  rather  than  submit  to  Casar. 
He  was  one  of  the  iudices  in  the 
case  of  Milo. 

Catulus,  -1  [cats-  -f  lus;  cf. 
Cato],  M.,  {little  hound  1),  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.  -.  \.  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  consul  B.C.  78,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  eminent  men 
of  the  aiistocx^tc^  \xv  \)^^  \x«\r,'^ 
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following  the  retirement  of  Sulla. 
He  was  one  of  the  opposers  of 
the  Manilian  law.  2.  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulusy  father  of  the  preceding, 
consul  B.C.  102  with  Marius. 

causa,  -ae  [prob.  akin  to  caveo], 
F.,  a  case  (at  law),  a  cause. —  Hence, 
a  side  (in  a  dispute),  a  party^  a 
casCf  a  situation,  a  claim  j  a  reason , 
a  motive y  a  purpose.  —  Esp.,  abl. 
causa,  following  a  noun,  for  the 
sake  ofy  for:  sua  causa,  for  his 
sake;  monumenti  causa,  for  a 
monument. 

CausiniuSy  -1  [.**],  m.,  a  Roman 
name.  —  Esp.,  C.  Causinius  Schola, 
a  man  of  Interamna,  a  witness  in 
the  case  of  Milo. 

caute  [old  abl.  of  cautus],  adv., 
cautiously y  with  caution,  carefully. 

cautidy  -onis  [cavi-  (as  if  st'em 
of  caveo)  +  tio],  f.,  taking  care, 
caution,  a  security  (a  means  of 
taking  care). 

cautor,  -oris  [cavi-  +  tor],  m,, 
one  who  takes  care,  one  who  guards 
against,  a  security  (a  person  acting 
as  such). 

cave5,  cavere,  cavi,  cautus  [.^], 
2.  V.  a.  and  n.,  take  security  (perh. 
orig.  a  legal  word),  be  on  one^s 
guard,  guard  against,  take  care,  be- 
ware, look  out  for  (something  so  as 
to  prevent  it).  —  Esp.,  cave  with 
subj.  in  prohibitions  with  or  with- 
out ne,  do  not,  take  care  not  to,  see 
that  you  do  not.  —  cautus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  cautious,  on  one* s guard. 

ced5|  cedere,  cessi,  cessurus  \f\, 

J.  V.  n.,  make  way  (giving  place). — 

Esp.,   ^ve    way^    retreat,   retire: 


possessione  {yield  the  possession). 
—  Fig.,  yield,  give  way,  retire, 
allow,  permit :  tempozibus  rei  pnb- 
licae. 

celeber,  -bris,  -bre  [.>],  adj., 
crowded,frequent,much  frequented: 
locus  (public);  urbs  (populous); 
gratulatio  (very  general). —  Hence, 
famous. 

celebritas,  -atis  [celebri-  +  tas], 
F,,  numbers,  frequency,  a  crowd, 
populousness,  publicity.  —  Hence 
(cf.  celeber),  celebrity:  famae 
(widely  extended  fame) ;  supremi 
dial  (public  ceremonies^  etc.). 

celebro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [cele- 
bri-], I.  V.  a.,  crowd,  throng,  fre- 
quent.—  Hence,  celebrate^  talk  of, 
spread  abroad,  noise  abroad,  extol, 
praise:  festos  dies;  adventns; 
gloriam. 

celer,  -eris,  -ere  [cel  (in  cello) 
-f  lis] ,  adj .,  swift,  quick^  speedy, fast. 

celeritas,  -atis  [celeri--}-  tas],  f., 
swiftness,  activity,  speedy  prompt- 
ness:  quae  celeritas  leditas,  how 
speedy  a  return, 

celeriter  [celeti-  +  t«r],  adv., 
quickly,  speedily  ^  rapidly  ^  in  haste, 
very  soon,  soon, 

cel5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?,  akin  to 
clam  and  caligo],  i.  v.  a.,  canceal, 
hide.  —  Pass.,  pass  unnoticed. 

cena  (coe-),  -ae  [?],  p.,  a  dinner 
(the  principal  meal  of  the  day, 
eaten  at  various  times  in  the  after- 
noon). 

cen5,  -are,  -avi,  4Ltu8  [ceo*-], 
I.  v.  n.,  dine.  — cSqUtlMi  -a,  -uir, 
p.p.  in  active  sense,  kerning  eUtudt 
after  dinner. 
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ledy  censere,  censul,  census 
V.  a.,  (perh.^ne)t  review  (of 
jnsor),  assessy  enroll  (as  a 
),  reckon,  estimate.  —  Less 
fj  give  one^s  opinion j  advise j 
(of  the  Senate),  determine, 
censendi  causa,  for  the 
(to    be    reviewed    by   the 

lOr,  -oris  [cen-  or  cent-  (as 
•  censeo)  +  tor],  m.,  the  censor 
3icer  at  Rome  who  enrolled 
xed  the  citizens) :  prozimis 
bus,  at  the  last  census. 
lus,  -us  [akin  to  censeo],  m., 
bering,  a  census,  an  enrol- 
of  citizens  by  the  censor), 
esimusy  -a,  -um  [cents-  -f 
],  num.  adj.,  the  hundredth. 
um  [?],  indecl.  num.  adj., 
ndred. 

uria,  -ae  [cents-  (or  centu-) 
term.],  y.,  a  hundred. — Esp., 
'ry  (a  division  of  the  Roman 
in  their  elective  capacity  as 
;lly  organized  in  an  army,  in 
a  century  was  half  of  a 
e). 

uriatuSy  -us  [centurid-  + 
:.,  office  of  centurion,  a  centu- 

if. 

urio,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [cen- 
,  I.  V.  a.,  divide  into  centuries. 
uriatuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
r  into  centuries.  —  Esp.,  of 
)ple :  comitia  centuriata  (the 
ection  of  the  Roman  people), 
litia. 

uri5,    -onis    [centuria-    (or 

i  stem)  -f  o],    M.,   a   centu- 

commander  of  one-half  a 


maniple,  answering  nearly    to    a 
modern  sergeant). 

Ceparius  (Cae-),  -I  [cepa-  +  arius, 
onion-seller'],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile 
name.  —  Esp.,  M.  Ceparius,  one  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators. 

Ceres,  -ens  [?,  unc.  root  +  es, 
the  beneficent?],  ¥.,  the  goddess  of 
grain  among  the  Romans. 

cerady  cemere,  crevi,  cretus 
[cer],  3.  V.  a.,  separate.  —  Hence, 
distinguish,  see,  behold,  descry,  per- 
ceive, discern:  hereditatem  {accept). 

certameiiy  -inis  [cert&-  (in  certo) 
-f  men],  N.,  «  struggle,  a  contest, 
rivalry, 

certatim  [certft-  -f  tim  (as  if  ace. 
of  tcertatis ;  cf.  partim)],  adv.,  {in 
a  rivalry),  eagerly, 

certe  [old  abl.  of  certos],  adv., 
certainly,  surely,  no  doubt,  at  least 
(surely  what  is  mentioned,  if  noth- 
ing more). 

certo  [abl.  of  certus],  adv.,  with 
certainty:  certo  scio,  /  am  per- 
fectly sure,  I  am  convinced,  I  am 
certain,  J  am  well  aware. 

certo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [certS-], 
I.  v.  n,  (and  a.),  contend,  struggle, 
vie  (with  one  in  doing  anything). 

certus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  cerno  as 
adj.,  determined,  fixed,  certain  (of 
the  thing  as  well  as  the  person), 
sure,  established,  tried,  trustworthy, 
trusty,  certain  (in  its  indefinite  use 
as  a  pronoun),  some,  a  particular, 
a  special,  a  certain :  ratio  (sound) ; 
mihi  certum  est,  /am  determined. 

cervix,  -icis  [prob.  akin  to  cere- 
brum, comu,  cervus],  f.,  the  bach 
of  the  neck^  the  neck^  iht  sftoulders 
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(the  back  just  below  the  neck,  esp. 
in  plur.) :  molem  a  cervicibus  de- 
pellere,  throw  off  a  weight  from  the 
shoulders  ;  cervices  dare,  offer  one'' s 
throat  to  be  cut  (properly,  lean  for- 
ward to  have  one's  head  struck  off, 
esp.  in  fig.  sense);  furores  a  cervi- 
cibus repellere,  repel  a  mad  attack 
from  one's  throat. 

(cetenis),  -a,  -um  [ce  (in  ecce, 
hie)  +  terus  (cf.  alter)],  adj.,  the 
other^  the  rest  of  (cf .  alius,  other^ 
not  including  all). —  Plur.,  the  rest^ 
the  remaining,  the  others,  every  one 
else,  everything  else,  others  (mean- 
ing all  others) :  ad  ceteras  res,  in 
every  other  respect;  ceteris  {the 
rest)  opitulari  et  alios  {others,  not 
all)  servare;  zt\j&idi  \xidi,  your  other 
deeds. 

Cethegus,  -T  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  C.  Cethegus, 
one  of  the  Catilinarian  conspira- 
tors. 

Child,  -onis  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  Q.  Anniiis 
Chilo,  one  of  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spirators. 

Chius,  -a,  -um  [Xibs] ,  ad  j .,  of  Chios 
(an  island  in  the  iTlgean).  —  Masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  the  Chians. 

Chrysogonus,  -T  [Xpi;(r67oi'o$], 
M.,  {gold-born),  a  favorite  of  Sulla, 

who    enriched    himself   from    the 

< 

property  of  the  proscribed. 

cibus,  -T  [?],  Hi.,  food. 

Cicero,  -onis  [cicer-  4-  0  (orig.  a 
nickname,  possibly  from  excres- 
cences on  the  nose)],  m.,  a  name 
of  a  Roman  family  from  Arpinum. 
—  'Esip. :  I.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero., 


the  great  orator ;  2.  Quintus  (  Tul- 
lius), his  brother;  3.  Marcus 
(Tullius),  his  son. 

Cilices,  -um  [K/Xticcs],  m.  plur., 
Cilicians,  the  people  of  Cilicia. 

Cilicia,  -ae  [KiXiicfa],  f.,  the 
country  of  Asia  Minor  south  of 
the  Taurus,  a  favorite  place  of 
refuge  for  pirates. 

Cimber,  -bri  [.?],  m.,  used  in  the 
plur.  of  the  Cimbri,  a  German  tribe 
of  Jutland,  conquered  at  Vercellae 
by  Marius  and  Catulus.  —  Also 
used  as  a  Roman  name;  esp., 
Gabinius  Cimber,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators with  Catiline. 

Cimbricus,  -a,  -um  [Cimbr$-  -f- 
cus],  adj.,  of  the  Cimbri:  res  {the 
story  of  the  Cimbri,  the  history  of 
their  invasion  and  defeat), 

Cing5,  cingere,  cTnxT,  cinctus  ]J\, 
3.  V.  a.,  surround,  encircle. 

cinis,  cineris  [?],  m.  and  f., 
ashes. 

Cinna,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  Z.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  a  colleague  of  Marius,  and 
one  of  his  adherents  in  the  civil 
war  with  Sulla. 

Cinnanus,  -a,  -um  [Cinna-  -f- 
anus],  adj.,  of  Cinna :  dies  (the  day 
when  Cinna  slaughtered  the  adher- 
ents of  the  consul  Octavius  and 
re-established  the  party  of  Marius). 

circum  [ace.  of  circus;  cf.  cir- 
ca], adv.  and  prep.,  around,  about: 
tribus  {around,  among). 

circumcliidd,  -cludere,  -clusi, 
-clusus  [circum-claudo],  3.  v.  a., 
enclose  around,  encircle,  place  a 
band  around,  shut  in,  hem  in. 
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circumdQy  -dare,  -dedi,  -datus 
[circum-2do],  i.  v.  a.,  put  around : 
ignes  {set around) \  custodias  {set). 
—  By  a  confusion  of  ideas,  sur- 
roundj  encircle, 

circumflud,  -fluere,  -fluxi,  no  p.p. 
[circum-fluo],  3.  v,  n.  and  a.,  flow 
roundf  overflow.  —  Fig.,  overflow 
withy  have  in  abundance,  be  rich 
in :  gloria. 

circumfundOy  -fundere,  -fudl, 
-fusus  [circum-fando],  3.  v.  2..,  pour 
around.  —  Pass,  (as  reflexive),/<?«r 
in,  rush  around,  rush  in  on  all 
sides.  —  Also  (cf.  circumdo),  sur- 
round: copiis  circumfusus. 

circumscribOy  -scribere,  -scripsT, 
-scriptus  [circum-scribo],  3.  v.  a., 
write  around,  draw  around.  — 
Hence,  hold  in  check,  limit,  confine, 
cheat,  defraud. 

circumscnptor,  -oris  [circum- 
scriptor],  M.,  a  cheat. 

circumsedeO|  -sedere,  -sedi,  -ses- 
sus  [circum-sedeo],  2.  v.  a.,  sit 
around,  surround.  —  Hence,  block- 
ade, besiege. 

circumspicidy  -spicere,  -spexT, 
-spectus  [circum-specio],  3.  v.  a., 
look  about  for.  —  Fig.,  think  over, 
consider,  cast  about  for,  survey. 

circumstOy  -stare,  -stetT,  no  p.p. 
[circum-sto],  i.  v.  a.,  surround. 

circus,  -T  [prob.  for  tcicrus  (unc. 
root  +  rus) ;  cf .xiJkXos],  m.,  {round?), 
a  circus  (a  building  orig.  oval,  for 
races,  etc.) :  Flaminius  {the  Flamin- 
tan  circus,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  buildings,  situated  by  the 
Campus  Martius,  near  the  Capito- 
line  and  the  river ;  used  for  meet- 


ings of  the  people) ;  maximus  {the 
Circus  Maximus,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  these  buildings, 
between  the  Palatine  and  the 
river). 

cisiuniy  -1  [?,  prob.  a  foreign 
word],  N.,  a  chaise  (a  light  two- 
wheeled  vehicle,  something  like  a 
chaise  without  a  top). 

CispiuSy  -i  [.-*],  M.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  —  Esp.,  M.  Cispius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people  at  the  time 
of  Cicero's  return  from  exile. 

cito  [abl.  of  citus,  p.p.  of  cieo], 
adv.,  quickly.  —  citius,  compar., 
sooner,  rather. 

cito,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [cit6-],  i.  v. 
a.,  urge  on,  hurry,  set  in  motion.  — 
Also,  summon,  cite. 

citro  [dat.  of  citer  (ci-  +  ter)], 
adv.,  {to  this  side) :  ultro  citroque, 
this  way  and  thai,  back  and  forth. 

civilis,  -e  [civi- H- lis],  adj.,  of  a 
citizen  (or  citizens),  civil,  internal 
(in  reference  to  the  state),  intes- 
tine: bellum  {civil);  causa  {politi- 
cal); odium  {partisan,  political); 
iu8  {civil,  as  opposed  to  natural). 

civis,  -is  [ci  (in  quies)  +  vis 
(weakening  of  -vus)],  c,  a  citizen, 
a  fellow-citizen . 

civitas,  -atis  [civi-  +  tas],  f., 
the  state  of  being  a  citizen,  citizen- 
ship. —  Esp.,  Roman  citizenship, 
the  Roman  franchise.  —  I^ss  ex- 
actly, a  body  of  fellow-citizens,  the 
citizens  (as  a  body),  one^s  fellow- 
citizens,  a  state  (composed  of  citi- 
zens) a  city  (abstractly;  cf.  urbs, 
a  city,  locally),  a  nation,  a  tribe 
(politically) ;  uomsw  w?V\.^\N&^  tHe 
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name  of  citizen;  fortonam  hoias 
civitatis  {of  citizenship  in  this  city), 

clades,  -is  [?,  perh.  akin  to  icXdo)], 
F.,  a  damage^  a  disaster^  lossy  de- 
struction^  ruin.  —  Esp.,  in  war, 
defeat^  disaster. 

clam  [case  of  stem  akin  to 
caligo,  etc.],  adv.  and  prep.,  secretly. 

clamit5|  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [freq.  of 
clamo,  perh.  tclamita-  (cf.  nauta)], 
I.  V.  a.,  keep  crying  out^  vociferate ^ 
cry  out. 

clamdy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [stem  akin 
to  KdXibjy  perh.  tclama-  (cf.  fama)], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  cry  out,  exclaim. 

clamor,  -oris  [clam  (as  if  root  of 
clamo)  -f  or],  M.,  ^z  shouting,  a  shout, 
a  cry,  an  outcry,  clamor,  shouts  (as 
if  plur.). 

clarus,  -a,  -um  [cla  (in  clamo) 
+  rus],  adj.,  loud,  distinct,  bright, 
clear. — Y'lg.,  famous,  distinguished, 
eminent,  glorious. 

classis,  -is  [cla  (in  clamo)  -f  tis], 
F.,  (a  summoning).  —  Less  exactly, 
the  army  (called  out ;  cf.  legio,  a 
levy).  —  Esp.,  an  army  (called  out 
for  duty  at  sea),  a  fleet  (the  most 
common  later  meaning),  naval 
forces. 

Claudius,  -1  [claudo-  -f  ius  (prop, 
adj.)],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
—  Esp. :  I.  Appius  Claudius  Ccecus, 
consul  in  B.C.  54 ;  2.  C.  Claudius, 
aedile  B.C.  99. 

claudo,  claudere,  clausT,  clausus 
[of  unc.  formation,  akin  to  clavis], 
3.  V.  a.,  close,  shut,  fasten,  shut  up 
(of  a  prisoner),  confine. 

clavus,  -1  [prob.  KLU  (in  claudo, 
iiicreased)  -\-  us],    M.,    a    nail.  — 


Also  (cf.  clava),  a  tiller^  a  rudder, 
the  helm. 

Clemens,  -entis  [perh.  cla  (in 
Claras)  +  mens ;  cf .  yehemens], 
adj.,  (bright  ?),  gentle  (of  weather). 
—  Fig.,  gentley  kindy  merciful, 
humane,  gracious,  kindly,  clement. 

clementer  [clement-  -f  ter],  adv., 
mercifully,  graciously. 

dementia,  -ae  [clement-  +  ia], 
F.,  kindness,  gentleness,  humanity, 
clemency. 

cliens,  -entis  [pres.  p.  of  doeo], 
C,  {a  hearer),  a  dependent,  a  vas- 
sali  a  retainer.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom at  Rome  for  persons  of  humble 
origin  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
prominent  Roman  in  a  kind  of 
vassalage. 

clientela,  -ae  [client-  -f  ela  (imi- 
tating suadela,  etc.)],  p.,  vassalage 
(as  condition  of  a  cliens).  —  Also, 
a  relation  of  clientage,  a  connection 
with  a  client:  pro  clientelis,  in 
place  of  clients. 

clivus,  -1  [CLI  (in  clino)  -f  vas], 
M.,  a  slope,  a  declivity,  an  acclivity'. 
Capitolinus  {the  road  to  the  Capitol, 
the  street  in  Rome  which  ascended 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol). 

cloaca,  -ae  [akin  to  cluo,  cleanse], 
F.,  a  sewer. 

Clodianus,  -a,  -um  [Clodid-  + 
anus],  adj.,  of  Clodius :  crimen 
(made  by  him) ;  leges  (passed  by 
him). 

Clodius,  -I  [the  popular  form  of 
Claudius],  m.,  a  Roman  gentile 
name,  belonging  to  the  plebeian 
branch  of  the  gens  Claudia.— 
¥.s^.".  1.  P.  Clodius,  a  most  bitter 
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enemy  of  Cicero.  He  was  killed 
in  a  fray  by  T.  Annius  Milo. 
2.  C.  Clodiusy  another  of  the 
same   family. 

Clytaemnestra,  -ae  [KXvTot/Ai'^er- 
rpo],  F.,  Clytemnestray  wife  of 
Agamemnon  and  mother  of  Ores- 
tes, Iphigenia,  and  Electra. — Also, 
a  tragedy  of  that  name  by  Accius. 

Cn.,  abbreviation  for  Gnaeus; 
cf .  C.  and  Caius. 

Cnaeus,  see  Gnaeus. 

Cnidius  (Gn-),  -a,  -um  [Ki^/Stos], 
adj.,  of  Cnidus.  —  Masc.  plur.  as 
subst.,  the  people  of  Cnidus. 

Cnidus  (Gni-),  -T  [KW5o$],  f.,  a 
city  of  Caria,  famous  for  a  statue 
of  Venus. 

coactuSy  -a,  -um,  see  cogo. 

coaedifico,  -are,  -avT,  -at  us  [con- 
aedifico],  i.  v.  a.,  build  together^ 
join  (in  building),  build  and  join. 

coarguo,  -arguere,  -arguT,  -argu- 
tus  [coii-arguo],3.  '^.■di.^ prove ^ prove 
guilty^  accuse. 

coemOy  -emere,  -emi,  -emptus 
[con-emo],  3.  v.  a.,  buy  up. 

coe5,  -ire,  -ivT,  no  p.p.  [con-eo], 
irr.  V.  n.,  come  together <t  unite ^  form 
(by  uniting). 

coepiy  -isse  [con-tapi  (perf.  of 
tapo,  cf.  apiscor)],  def.  v.  a.,  {Jiave 
taken  hold  of)y  began^  undertook, 
started:  perge  quo  coepisti  (have 
started). — COeptus,  -a,  -um,  p.p., 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  active 
with  passive  infinitives^ 

coerced,  -er^ere,  -ercui,  -ercitus 
[con-arceo],  2.  v.  a.,  confine^  keep  in 
cheeky  put  down,  crush^  coerce^  re- 
press. 


coetus,  -us  [con-itus],  m.,  a 
meetings  an  assembly  (not  regularly 
convened ;  cf .  contio), a//  assemblage, 
a  concourse. 

cogitate  [old  abl.  of  cogitatus], 
adv.,  thoughtfully,  purposely,  de- 
signedly. 

cogitati5|  -onis  [cogita-  ■\-  tio], 
F.,  thought,  a  design,  a  'plan,  an 
expectation,  imagination,  an  idea. 

C5git5|  -are,  -avT,  -at  us  [con-agito 
(in  sense  of  revolve,  discuss)"],  i,  v. 
a.,  consider,  think  over,  think  of 
—  Esp.  (as  to  some  plan  of  action), 
think  about,  discuss  (what  to  do), 
have  an  idea  of,  intend,  consider 
(that  something  may  happen),  ex- 
pect (contemplate  the  possibility) : 
*  cogitare  ne,  see  that  not,  think  how 
not,  plan  to  prevent ;  nihil  cogitare, 
have  no  thought,  think  of  nothing; 
nihil  cogitasse,  never  had  a  thought ; 
hoc  cogitat,  has  this  idea  ;  magnum 
aut  amplum  cogitare,  have  any  great 
or  noble  idea  ;  nihil  cogitas,  medi- 
tate nothing ;  cogitare  de,  think  of, 
meditate^  plan  ;  ut  exsilium  cogites, 
dream  of  any  exile  ;  nihil  esse  a  me 
nisi  optima  cogitatam,  that  I  had 
had  none  but  the  best  designs  ;  cogi- 
tati  furores  {meditated,  intended)', 
cogitatum  f acinus  (premeditated). 

c5gnatiOy  -onis  [con-(g)natio], 
F.,  connection  by  birth,  kinship,  kin- 
dred, relationship :  non  gratia  non 
cognatione,  not  by  influence  of  per- 
sonal friends  or  powerful  relations. 

cdgnitiOy  -onis  [con-(g)notio ;  cf. 
cognosco] ,  F.,  learning,  study,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with,  examination, 
acquaintance. 
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cognitor,  -oris  [con-t  (g)notor ; 
cf.  cognosco],  M.,  (one  who  investi- 
gates ?)y  an  attorney. — I^ss  exactly, 
a  defender^  a  supporter^  an  advo- 
cate. — Also,  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  (a  person),  a  voucher^  sponsor. 

cognomen,  -inis  [con-(g)nomen], 
N.,  a  name.  —  Esp.,  the  personal 
or  family  last  name^  a  sobriquet^  a 
nickname. 

COgnoscOy  -gnoscere,  -gnovi,  -gni- 
tus  [con-(g)nosco},  3.  v.  a.,  learn^ 
findoutjfind^  become  aware ^  become 
acquainted  with^  recognize ^  hear  (a 
thing  read).  —  Esp.,  investigate^ 
inquire  into^  learn  aboui^  study^ 
consider.  —  In  perfect  tenses  (cf. 
nosco),  kno^Vf  be  aware ^  be  ac- 
quainted with :  cognitum  est  {was 
known) ;  causa  cognita,  upon  a  full 
investigation^  after  trial ;  specta- 
tus  et  cognitus,  tried  and  proved  ; 
cognoscendi  consuetudo  (of  investi- 
gation). 

COgO,  cogere,  coegT,  coactus 
[con-ago],  3.  V.  a.,  bring  together ^ 
collect i  assemble^  get  together.  — 
Esp.,  of  money,  collect^  exact.  — 
Hencef  forcCf  compel,  oblige :  sena- 
tum  (assemble,  of  the  consul,  who 
could  enforce  attendance). 

cohaereOi  -haerere,  -haesi,  -hae- 
surus  [con-haereo],  2.  v.  n.,  cling 
together,  cohere,  be  closely  connected. 

cohibeOi  -hibere,  -hibuT,  -hi])itus 
[con-habeo],  2.  v.  a.,  hold  together, 
hold  in  check,  restrain,  keep  (from 
anything),  control. 

COhors,  -hortis  [con-thortis  (re- 
duced),  akin    to    hortus],   f.,   an 
fnflosure.  -rr  Hence,    a    body    of 


troopSy  a  cohort  (the  tenth  part 
of  a  legion,  correspK>nding  as  a 
unit  of  formation  to  the  company 
of  modem  tactics,  and  containing 
from  300  to  600  men). — Loosely, 
soldiers,  infantry ,  armed  men.— 
Also,  any  body  of  infantry  or  per- 
sons conceived  as  such,  a  troop,  a 
company y  a  band  :  praetoiia  (a  body- 
guard, attending  the  commander, 
originally  praetor). 

cohortatid,  -onis  [con-hortatio ; 
cf.  cohortor],  F.,  an  exhortation, 
an  encouraging,  encouragement. 
—  Esp.  (to  soldiers),  an  address 
(almost  invariably  a  preliminary 
to  an  engagement). 

cohortor,  -arl,  -atus  [con-hortor], 
I .  V.  dep.,  encourage,  rally,  exhort, 
address  (esp.  of  a  commander). 

coUaudd,  see  conlaudo. 

collectid,  see  conlectio. 

collega,  see  conlega. 

collegium,  see  conlegium. 

collig5,  see  conligo. 

collinus,  -a,  -um  [colli-  -f  nasj, 
adj.,  of  the  hill. —  Esp.,  of  the 
tribe  of  that  name,  the  Collina  (a 
name  of  great  antiquity  and  un- 
certain meaning).  ' 

colloc5,  see  conloco. 

colloquor,  see  conloquor. 

colluvid,  see  conluvio. 

C0I6,  colere,  colul,  cultus  [col; 
cf.  inquilinus],  3.  v.  a.,  ////,  culti- 
vate:  agrum;  studia. —  K\?,o,iSo0r- 
ship,  reverence,  court,  show  resfeci 
to,  observe :  delubra  (worship  at). 

colonia,  -ae  [colonS-  +  ia],  k.. 
(state  of  a  colonist), —  Concretely, 
a  colony  (both  of  the  establishment 
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and  the  persons  sent).  The  Roman 
colonists  were  and  continued  to 
be  Roman  citizens,  and  served  as 
armed  occupants  of  the  soil  where 
they  were  sent  in  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country;  cf.  munici- 
piom,  a  conquered  city,  partially 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  state. 

coldnuSy  -1  [verb-stem  akin  to 
colo-  +  nus ;  cf.  patronus,  aegro- 
tus],  M.,  a  fanner. — Esp.,  a  colo- 
nist (a  Roman  citizen  to  whom 
lands  were  granted  away  from  the 
city),  a  citizen  of  a  colony. 

Colophon,  -5nis  [KoXo0(6y],  m., 
a  town  of  Lydia,  one  of  the  seven 
that  claimed  Homer  as  their  citizen. 

ColophoniuSy  -a,  -um  [Colophon- 
+  ius],  adj.,  of  Colophon.  —  Plur., 
the  people  of  Colophon. 

color,  -oris  [prob.  akin  to  caligo, 
as  opposed  to  white\  M.,  color ^ 
complexion. 

columen,  -inis  [stem  akin  to 
columna,  incolumis  (?),  cello  (.^  cf. 
excelsus)  +  men  (cf.  crimen)],  n., 
a  pillar y  a  prop,  a  stay :  rei  publicae 
(as  in  Eng.). 

columna,  -ae  [stem  akin  to  colu- 
men-f  mna;  cf.  alumnus],  F.,  a 
column f  a  pillar.  —  Esp.,  the  Col- 
umn (moenia,  a  pillar  in  the  Forum 
on  which  notices  of  insolvency 
were  posted). 

com-  (con-,  co-)  [the  same  as 
cum],  adv.  in  comp.,  with^  together^ 
up.  Often  intensifying  the  mean- 
ing without  definite  translation. 

coma,  -ae  [leV?;],  f.,  hair  (on 
the  head),  locks  (hair  arranged  or 
ornamented). 


combord,  -urere,  -ussi,  -ustus 
[con-tburo  (.^),  relation  to  uro  very 
uncertain ;  cf.  bustom],  3.  v.  a., 
burn  upf  consume. 

comes,  -itis  [con-tmitis  (ma  (in 
meo)  +  tis ;  cf.  semita)],  c,  a  com- 
panion (esp.,  an  inferior  as  attend- 
ant or  follower),  a  follower,  an 
adherent,  an  associate^  an  attendant. 

cdmissatio,  -onis  [comissH-  4- 
tio],  F.,  a  revel  (in  the  streets  after 
a  debauch). 

comitatus,  -us  [comitil-  -f  tusj, 
M.,  an  accompanying,  a  company, 
a  train ^  a  following,  followers,  an 
escort. 

comitium,  -!  [?,  perh.  comit- 
(see  comes)  -f  ium,  the  assemblage 
of  followers  ;  cf.  servitium],  n.,  a 
part  of  the  Forum  at  Rome.  — 
Plur.,  the  assembly  (of  the  people 
for  voting),  an  election. 

comitor,  -arl,  -atus  [comit-], 
I.  v.  dep.,  accompany. —  comitatus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  in  pres.  sense,  accom- 
panying;  pass.  v^ns^,accompanit'il. 

commeatus,  -us  [con-meatus ; 
cf.  commeo],  m.,  a  going  to  and 
fro,  an  expedition  (back  and  forth), 
a  trip.  —  Hence,  communications 
(of  an  army),  communication  (gen- 
erally). —  So  also,  supplies  (of  an 
army),  provisions. 

commemorabills,  -e  [con-memo- 
rabilis ;  cf.  commemoro],  adj.,  note- 
worthy, notable,  praiseworthy, 
remarkable. 

commemoratio,  -onis  [con-memo- 
ratio  ;  cf.  commemoro],  F.,  a  calling 
to  mind,  mention,  commemoration 
(calling  to  mind  with  respect),  a 
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reminder y  remembrance  (putting  in 
Eng.  the  result  for  the  process). 

commemoro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[con-memoro],  i.  v.  a.,  remind  one 
of. — Hence,  speak  ofy  mention^  state 
(in  a  narrative) :  iudicia  commemo- 
randa  (noteworthy). 

commendatidy  -onis  [con-fman- 
datio;  cf.  commando],  f.,  a  recofn- 
mendation. 

COmmendOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
mando],  i.  v.  a.,  intrusty  recommend, 
surrender,  commend  (for  help  or 
protection). 

commentariuSy  -i  [comments-  -f 
arius ;  orig.  adj.,  sc.  liber],  m.,  a 
notebook,  a  commentary. 

commentatiOy  -onis  [commenta- 
-f  tio],  F.,  a  diligent  meditation 
(upon  something),  a  careful  prepa- 
ration. 

commentor,  -arl,  -atus  [com- 
mentd- ;  cf.  comminiscor],  i.  v.  dep., 
consider  thoroughly,  meditate,  study, 
make  careful  preparation. 

commed/-are,  -avi,  -aturus  [con- 
meo],  I.  V.  n.,go  back  and  forth. — 
With  ad,  visit,  resort  to. 

commercium,  -I  [tcommerc-  -f 
ium ;  cf.  commercor],  ^.,  commercial 
intercourse,  trade,  commerce,  deal- 
ings (in  the  way  of  trade). 

commisceOy  -miscere,  -miscui, 
-mixtus  (-stus)  [con-misceo],  2.  v.  a., 
mingle,  mix. 

committ5,  -mittere,  -misT,  -missus 

[con-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  (let  go  (send) 

together  or  altogether).  —  Hence, 

Join,  unite,  attach :   proelium  (en- 

^(7ge,  begin  the  engagement). — Also,' 

(fntrust,  trust:  tabulas  committeie 


(put  into  the  hands  of,  etc.) ;  nihil 
his  committere  (place  no  confidence 
in,  etc.).  —  Also,  admit,  allow  (to 
happen),  commit  (suffer  to  be 
done ;  cf.  admitto),  perpetrate,  do : 
committere  at  posset,  leave  it  pos- 
sible ;  nihil  committere,  do  nothing 
wrong. 

commode  [old  abl.  of  commo- 
dus],  adv.,  conveniently,  fitly,  duly, 
completely. 

commodo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
modd-],  I.  V.  a.,  adapt.  —  Also  (cf. 
commodas),  loan,  lend. 

commodumy  see  commodas. 

commodas,  -a,  -um  [con-modas, 
see  A.  &  G.,  i68</],  adj.,  (having 
the  same  measure  with),  fitting, 
suitable,  convenient,  advantageous: 
commodissimam  est,  //  is  the  best 
thing,  most  advantageous.  —  Neut. 
as  subst.,  cofwenience,  comfort,  ad- 
vantage, interest :  commodo  nostra, 
at  our  convenience ;  commoda  qoi- 
bus  utimar  (blessings), 

commoBed,  -monere,  -menu!, 
-monitus  [con-moneo],  2.  v.  a., 
remind. 

commoror,  -ari,  -atus  [con-mo- 
ror],  I.  V.  dep.,  delay,  stay,  wait, 

commoved,  -movere,  -movl,  -mo- 
tus  [con-moveo],  2.  v.  a.,  move,  stir, 
agitate.  —  With  reflex,  or  in  pass^ 
be  moved,  move  (intrans.),  stir, — 
Fig.,  disturb,  agOate^  affkci^  alarm, 
influence  (with  idea  of  Yioleiit  Ced- 
ing), move,  trouble, 

commimicOy    -iroi    JM^    -itm 
[tcommanic^-  (coann^  4-  mi{\» 
I.  V.  a.,  (make earn 
municate,  cofCtnA 
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:hing,  and  so  make  it  com- 
mie/ (a  thing  to  another),/;// 
'  with  (something  else) : 
[confound  with  that  of  an- 

ratio  cum  illo  communi- 
.ared  by  him). 
unid|-5nis  [communi-  +  o; 
>],  F.,  participation  (in 
),  sharing:  sanguinis  (the 
9od). 

unis,  -e  [con-munis  (cf. 
uties)"],  adj.,  (having shares 
,  common,  general j  in  com- 
X  communi  consensu,  by 
igreement;  consilium  (gen- 
«,  concerted  action)^  iura 
aly  natural) ;  quid  tarn 
5  {universal).  —  Neut.  as 
community,  an  association : 
Lsium  communi,  from  the 
in  common. 

uniter    [communi-  +  ter], 
common,  in  general. 
iitabilis,  -e  [commuta-  + 
Ij.,  changeable. 
utati5,  -onis  [con-muta  + 
commuto],  F.,  change. 
uto,  -are,  -avi,  -at us   [con- 
.  V.  a.,  change,  exchange. 
iratid,  -onis  [con-paratio ; 
>aro],  F.,  a  comparison,  a 
tion. 

iro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
,  V.  a.,  get  ready,  prepare, 
ure,  procure,  gain,  get  to- 
''reparefor  (with  a  different 

the  object  in  Eng.),  ar- 
'tablish,  ordain  (of  institu- 
[nsidias  (lay) ;  uxor  se  (get 
—  Also  (cf.  confero),  com- 
)ssibly  a  different  word). 


compellOy  -pellere,  -puli,  -pulsus 
[con-pello],  3.  V.  a.,  drive  together 
(or  altogether),  drive  in,  force, 
drive. 

comperendino,  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[conperendind-],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  ad- 
journ (of  a  court).  —  Also,  of  one 
of  the  parties,  close  the  case  (so  as 
to  be  ready  for  adjournment). 

comperio,  -perTre,  -peri,  -pertus 
[con-pario],  4.  v.  a.,  (get  together), 
find  out  (by  intjuiry),  discover. 

competitor,  -oris  [con-petitor], 
M.,  rt  competitor,  a  rival. 

complector,  -plectl,  -plexus  [con- 
plector],  3.  V.  dep.,  embrace,  in- 
clude, enclose.  —  Less  exactly,  love, 
cherish :  sententia  (express  con- 
cisely). 

compleOy  -plere,  -plevi,  -pletus 
[con-pleo],  2.  V.  a.,  fill  up,  fill.  — 
With  a  different  conception  of  the 
action  from  Eng.,  cover,  man  (of 
walls). 

complexus,  -us  [con-tplexus ;  cf. 
complector],  m.,  an  embrace. 

complures,  -pliira  (-ia)  [con-plus], 
adj.  plur.,  very  many,  a  great  many, 
a  great  number  of. 

compono,  -ponere,  -posui,  -posi- 
tus  [con-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  put  together. 

—  Also,  settle,  make  a  settlement. 

—  composituSy   -a,   -um,    p.p.    as 
adj.,  settled,  composed,  arranged. 

COmportdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
porto],  I.  V.  a.,  bring  together. 

compos,  -Otis   [con-potis],  adj., 
in  possession  of,  participating  in  : 
huius  urbis  (a  citizen). 
'     comprehendo,  -hendete,  -Vve^w^, 
-hensus   \^con-pt«\i.«ii^<i\,   V  n.   "a..^ 
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seize^  catchy  take  into  custody ^  arrest^ 
capture y  grasp  (one  by  the  hand  or 
clothing).  ^ —  Fig.,  take,  catch  (of 
^x^y  firmly  grasp  (of  facts). 

comprimdy  -primere,  -press!, 
-pressus  [con-premo],  3.  v.  2i.y  press 
closely y  crush,  repress,  foil,  put 
down. 

COmprobo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
probo],  I.  V.  a.,  approve,  sanction, 
prove. 

conatuSy  -us  [cona-  (stem  of 
Conor)  -f  tus],  m.,  an  attempt,  an 
effort,  an  undertaking. 

concedo,  -cedere,  -cessT,  -cessus 
[con-cedo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  retire, 
go  out  of  the  way.  —  Also,  give  up 
(a  thing  to  one),  allow,  grant,  as- 
sign (leave,  where  the  rest  is  taken 
away),  permit,  yield  the  palm  (to  a 
superior),  yield,  admit,  concede. 

concelebrOi  -are,  -avi,  -ttTiS  [con- 
celebro],  i.  v.  a.,  celebrate,  attend  in 
throngs. 

concertatio,  -onis  [con-certa-  -f 
tio],  F.,  rivalry,  contention. 

concerto,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [con- 
certo], I.  V.  n.,  contend. 

concessuSy  -us  [con-tcessus ;  cf. 
concedo],  M.,  a  concession,  a  per- 
mission. 

concidd,  -cidere,  -cidi,  -casurus 
[con-cado],  3.  v.  n.,  fall  down, 
fall.  —  Fig.,  fail,  be  impaired,  col- 
lapse. ->..■-.  -■>—  -  -  ~ 

concidd,  -cidere,  -cTdT,  -cTsus  [con- 
caedo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  to  pieces,  cut 
down  (kill),  cut  up,  mangle. 

conciliatricula,  -ae  [concilia- 
trie-  •\-  ula],  F.,  a  little  conciliator 
(femsile  or  conceived  as  sucVv^  an 


insinuating  charmer,  a  flattering 
commendation. 

concilidy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
cilid-  (stem  of  concilium)],  i.  v.  a., 
bring  together  (cf.  concilium). — 
Hence,  win  over  (originally  by  per- 
suasion in  council  T),  secure  (even 
by  force),  win,  gain :  feras  inter 
sese  {attach  to  each  other). 

concilium^  -1  [con-tcilium(cAL-l- 
ium ;  cf.  Calendae)],  n.,  a  meeting. 

—  E.sp.,  an  assembly  (of  war  or 
state),  a  council,  a  conference,  a 
united  body  (of  merchants,  farmers, 
or  the  like),  the  people  (assembled 
in  the  comitia  tributa).  —  Cf.  con- 
silium, which  is  often  equivalent, 
but  refers  rather  to  the  action  or 
function  than  the  body. 

concipid,  -cipere,  -cepi,  -ceptus 
[con-capio],  3.  v.  a.,  take  up,  take 
on,  take  in,  get  (maculam),  incur 
(infamiam).  —  Of  the  mind,  con- 
ceive, plan,  devise. 

concitatio,  -onis  [con-citatio ;  cf. 
concito],  F.,  excitement. 

concito,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con-cito 
(f req.  of  cieo)],  i .  v.  a.,  arouse,  stir 
up,  call  out  (and  so  set  in  motion), 
excite,  agitate :  mala  {set  in  mo/ion). 

conclave,  -is  [con-dayia],  v.,  a 
chamber  (originally  locked). 

concludo,  -cludere,  -cliisi,  <c1usus 
[con-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  shut  tip,  /«• 
close.  —  Also,  conclude,  finish, 

Concordia,  -ae  [concofd-  +  iajf 
F.,  harmony,  concord,  unamfm&y, 

—  £sp.,  Concord  (worshipped  M 
a  goddess  by  the  Ronab^.Ubl 
many  other  qualities,  and  hf 

^.  i^imous  temple  on  the  1 
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the  Capitoline  looking  towards  the 
ForuiA). 

concdts,  -ordis  [con-cor],  adj., 
harmonious:  fratres  (mutually  af- 
fectionate. 

concupisc5,  -cupiscere,  -cupTvT 
(-ii),  -cupitus  [con-tcupisco],  3.  v.  a., 
covety  desire  earnestly  ^  long  for. 

concurrd,  -currere,  -cum  (-cu- 
curri),  -cursus  [con-carroji  3.  v.  n., 
run  together^  rusk  up^  rush  in^  rush 
(advance), ^<7r^  to^  hasten  in:  con- 
cursum  est,  there  was  a  rush. 

concurso,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [con- 
curso],  I .  V.  n.,  rush  to  and  fro,  run 
about. 

concurstts,  -us  [con-cnrsas ;  cf. 
concurro],  m.,  a  rushing  to  and  fro, 
a  dashing  together  (collision).  — 
Esp.,  a  charge,  onset,  a  crowd  run- 
ning, a  crowd,  a  crowding  together, 
a  concourse,  an  assembling  (in  a 
tumultuous  manner),  an  assem- 
bly. 

condemns,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
damno],  i.  v.  a.,  condemn,  find 
guilty.  —  Less  exactly,  condemn 
(not  in  a  court). 

condicid,  -onis  [con-dicio;  cf. 
condico],  f.,  terms,  condition,  terms 
of  agreement,  terms  (of  fighting), 
state  (of  slavery),  lot,  situation,  a 
bargain,  position. 

conditid,  see  condido. 

condd,  -dere,  -did!,  -ditus  [con- 
^do],  3.  V.  a.,  put  together,  found, 
build.  —  Also,  lay  up,  preserve  (cf . 
condio). 

conddn&tid,  -onis  [cdn-donatio ; 
cf.  condimo],  F.,  a  gtmt^  up,  a 
donation. 


conddnd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
dono],  I.  V.  a.,  give  up,  pardon  for 
the  sake  of 

C0nduc5,  -ducere,  -duxT,  -ductus 
[con-duco],  3.  V.  a.,  bring  together, 
bring  up  (soldiers).  —  Also,  kire. 

c5nfectid,  -5ms  [con-factio;  cf. 
conficio],  F.,  a  finis  king. 

c5iiforci5,  -fercire,  -fersl,  -fertus 
[c<m-farcio],  4.  v.  a.,  crowd  together. 
—  c5nfertus,  -a,  -urn,  p.p.  as  adj., 
(both  of  the  thing  crowded  and 
the  place),  close,  crowded^  dense, 
closely  crowded,  in  close  order,  in  a 
solid  body:  confertus  cibo,  crammed 
with  food. 

c5nfer5,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latus  [con- 
fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  bring  together,  get 
together,  bring  in,  gatker,  collect. — 
With  or  without  colpam,  lay  the 
blame  on,  charge,  ascribe. —  With 
reflex.,  betake  one*s  self,  rein  en' e^ 
take  refuge,  devote.  — So  with  other 
words,  remove,  establish.  —  Also, 
postpone,  delay,  devote,  confer,  con- 
tribute, set,  appoint,  compare.  — 
Esp. :  signa  (join  battle  in  a  regu- 
lar engagement) ;  pestem  (bring 
upon,  visit  upon) ;  spem  (set 
upon  something) ;  orationem  (di- 
rect towards). 

c5nfertus,  -a,  -um,  see  confercio. 

confessid,  -onis  [con-tfassio ;  cf . 
confiteor],  f.,  a  confession. 

cdnfestim  [ace.  of  tcon-festis 
(cf.  festino)],  adv.,  in  haste,  imme- 
diately, at  once. 

c5nfici5,  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus 
[con-facio],  3.  v.  a.,  (do  up),  ac- 
complish, complete,  finish  up  ..carry 
otU^finuh^  Perform. —  M&o,  makt 
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«/,  get  together^  write  up  (of  a 
document),  work  up  (of  skins 
tanned).  —  Also  (cf.  Eng.  "done 
up  "  ^^  finish  up,  exhaust,  wear  out, 
kill. 

confictio,  -onis  [con-fictio ;  cf. 
confingo],  F.,  a  making  up,  an 
invention. 

c5nfido,  -fldere,  -fisus  sum  [con- 
fido],  3.  V.  n.,  be  confident,  trust, 
trust  to,  have  confidence  in,  rely  on, 
feel  assured.  —  COnHsus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  in  active  sense,  trusting  in. 

c5nfingo,  -fingere,  -finxT,  -fictus 
[con-fingo],  3.  V.  a.,  make  up,  manu- 
fiicture,  invent,  imagine. 

c5nfirm5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
firmo],  I.  V.  a.,  strengthen.  —  Fig., 
strengthen,  establish,  encourage,  con- 
firm, re-establish,  reassure. — Hence 
(of  things  and  statements),  r^;//frfw, 
declare,  assert,  assure  (one  of  a 
thing),  prove,  s^ipport  (a  state- 
ment) :  Galliam  praesidiis ;  causam 
auctoritatibus ;  audaciam ;  con- 
iunctionem ;  imbecillitatem  i^give 
strength    to). 

confisus,  -a,  -um,  see  confido. 

c5nfite6r,  -fiterl,  -fessus  [con- 
fateor],  2.  v.  dep.,  con/ess,  acknowl- 
edge, admit,  make  confession. 

c5nflagro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
flagro],  I.  V.  n.,  be  on  fire,  burn, 
be  burned.  —  Fig. :  invidia  {be  con- 
sumed by  afire  of  indignation). 

c5nflig5,  -fligere,  -flixT,  -flictus 
[con-fligo],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  dash 
against,  contend,  fight. 

c5nfld,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con-flo], 
I.  V.  a.,  blow  up  (of  a  fire).  —  Fig., 
excite,  kindle. —  Also,  fuse,  melt. — 


Hence  (fig.),  get  together,  gather, 
fuse:  iniuria  novo  scelere  cohflata 
(got  up,  devised). 

c5nflu5,  -ere,  -fluxl,  no  p.p.  [con- 
fluo],  3.  V.  n.,fio7v  together.  —  Less 
exactly  (of  ]yQrsor\s),fiock  together : 
portus  (unite  their  waters), 

conformatio,  -onis  [con-forma- 
tio;  cf.  conformo],  F.,  (concretely), 
form,  conformation,  structure, 
forming,    training. 

cdnformo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
formo.], I.  V.  2i.,  form, mould,  train. 

confringd,  -fringere,  -f regl,  -frac- 
tus  [con-frango],  3.  v.  a.,  break  up, 
shatter. 

confugiO,  -fugere,  -fiigi,  no  p.p. 
[con-fugio],  3.  v.  n.,  flee,  take  refuge. 

congero,  -gerere,  -gessT,  -gestus 
[con-gero],  3.  v.  a.,  bring  together, 
heap  together,  mass  together,  heap 
upon. 

congredior,  -gredi,  -gressus  [con- 
gradior],  3.  v.  dep.,  cofne  together. 
—  In  peace,  unite  with.  —  £sp^  in 
war,  come  in  contact  with,  engage, 
fight. 

congregd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
tgrego ;  cf.  aggrego],  i.  v.  a.,  bring 
together,  gather  together,  coiled,  — 
With  reflex,  or  in  pass.,  assemble, 
gather, 

congressid,  -onis  [con-gressio ; 
cf.  congredior],  F.,  a  meeting,  an 
interview,  a  conference. 

congrnd,  -gruere,  -grui,  no  p.p. 
[.^  congrufr-  (con-grui;  cf.  flock 
together,  herd  together^  dug  onis 
footsteps,  crane  the  nec1i)\  3.  v,  n.f 
flock  together  (cf .  example  below). — 
Hence,  harmonize^  agree: 
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causae  convenisse  tmam  in  locum 
atque  inter  se  congruere  {combine), 

conicid,  -icere,  -ieci,  -iectus  [con- 
iacio],  3.  V.  a.,  throw  together ^  hurl^ 
cast,  discharge,  aim :  se  conicere, 
rush  ;  sortem  {casty  draw),  —  Less 
exactly  (esp.  in  a  military  sense), 
throw  (into  prison),  put,  place, 
station  (cf.  military  throw  troops 
into,  etc.),  force.  —  Fig.,  put  to- 
gether (of  ideas),  conjecture,  guess : 
in  noctem  se  conicere,  rush  out  into 
the  darkness,  rush  out  at  night. 

coniectura,  -ae  [con-iactura  ;  cf . 
conicio],  F.,  a  guess  ("putting  two 
and  two  together"),  a  conjecture, 
an  inference. 

coniuncte  [old  abl.  of  coniunc- 
tus],  adv.,  intimately,  on  familiar 
terms. 

coniunctid,  -onis  [con-iunctio ; 
cf.  coniungo],  f.,  a  uniting,  a 
union,  a  connection. 

coniungS,  -iungere,  -iunxT,  -iunc- 
tus  [con-iungo],  3.  v.  a.,  unite,  con- 
nect, fasten  together.  —  In  pass,  or 
with  reflex.,'  unite  (neut.),  connect 
one's  self,  join.  —  coniiinctus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  united,  closely 
connected,  in  conjunction  with  :  cum 
his  (ludis)  plebeios  esse  coniunctos 
{follow  immediately);  quod  (bel- 
lum)  reges  {unite  to  wage). 

coniunx,  -iugis  [con-tiux  (jug, 
as  stem,  with  intrusive  n  from 
iungo)],  c,  a  spouse.  —  Esp.,  fern., 
a  wife. 

coniuratid,  -onis  [con-iuratio ; 
cf.  coniuro],  f.,  a  conspiracy,  a 
cofifederacy. 

coniiiratus,  see  coniuro. 


coniurd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
iuro], I.  V.  n.,  swear  together,  take 
an  oath  (together),  swear  mutual 
oaths.  —  Hence,  conspire.  —  coniu- 
ratus,  -1,  masc.  p.p.  as  subst.,  a 
conspirator. 

coniveo  (conn-),  -nlvere,  -nivT 
(-nixT),  no  p.p.  [con-niveo],  2.  v.  n., 
wink  (also  fig.  as  in  Eng.),  shut 
the  eyes,  connive. 

conlatus  (coll-),  -a,  -um,  see 
confero. 

COnlaudd  (coll-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[con-laudo],  i.  v.  a.,  praise  (in  set 
terms). 

conlectio  (coll-),  -onis  [con-lec- 
tio],  f.,  a  collecting,  a  gathering. 

conlega  (coll-),  -ae  [con-tlega 
(leg  4-  a)],  M.,  a  colleague  (one 
of  two  or  more  persons  holding 
an  office  with  equal  powers). 

conlegium  (coll-),  -I  [con-legium 
(i*)  or  conlega-  +  ium],  n.,  «  body 
of  colleagues,  a  body  (composed  of 
such  persons).  —  Also,  a  corpora- 
tion, an  organized  body,  a  club,  a 
guild. 

conligo  (coll-),  -ligere,  -leg!,  -Iec- 
tus [con-lego],  3.  V.  a.,  gather,  col- 
lect, acquire  (by  accumulation).  — 
With  reflex.,  collect  one^s  self, 
recover,  gather:  naufragi  conlecti 
{picked  up). 

COnlocd  (coll-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[con-loco],  I.  V.  a.,  place,  set,  station 
(of  troops,  etc.),  set  up,  lay :  insi- 
dias.  —  Esp.  (with  or  without  nup- 
tum),  give  in  marriage,  marry  (of 
a  father  or  guardian).  —  Fig.,  settle^ 
place  (spem),  invest  (pecunla&\> 
locate    (sedem^ . 
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conloquor  (coU-),  -loquT,  -locutus 
[con-loquor],  3.  v.  dep.,  confer y  hold 
an  interview  (or  parley)^  parley y 
converse. 

conluvid,  -onis  [con-tlovio  (akin 
to  luo)],  F.,  washy  dregs. 

conniveo,  see  coniveo. 

c5nor,  -arl,  -atus  [?,  con-  +  stem 
akin  to  onus],  i.  v.  dep.,  attempty 
tryy  endeavor.  —  cdnatum,  -1,  neut. 
p.p.  as  subst.,  an  attempt. 

conqueror,  -querl,  -questus  [con- 
queror], 3.  V.  dep.,  complain y  make 
complaint. 

conquiesco,  -quiescere,  -quievi, 
-quieturus  [con-quiesco],  3.  v.  n., 
resty  reposcy  find  resty  be  quiety  be 
idle. 

conquisitor,  -5ris  [con-quaesitor], 
M.,  an  investigatory  a  sear c her y  a 
detective. 

Consanus  (Comps-),  -a,  -um 
[Consa-  +  anus],  adj.,  of  Cons  a  (a 
city  of  the  Hirpini).  —  Masc.  plur. 
as  subst.,  the  people  of  Consa. 

consceleratus,  -a,  -um  [con-scele- 
ratus],  adj.,  accnsi'd,  criminal. 

conscientia,  -ae  [con-scientia ; 
cf.  consciens],  f.,  consciousnessy 
privityy  conscience,  consciousness 
of  guilt. 

c5nscius,  -a,  -um'  [con-tscius 
(sci,  in  scio,  +  us)],  adj.,  knowing 
(with  one's  self  or  another),  con- 
scious^ privyy  a  witness,  a  confi- 
dant. 

conscribOy  -scrTbere,  -scripsi, 
-sciiptus  [con-scribo],  3.  v.  a., 
write  down.  —  Esp.,  etirolly  con- 
scribe,  levy.  —  Esp. :  patres  con- 
scripti,  Setmtars^  the  Senate, 


cSnsecrd,  -are,  -av!,  -atus  [cn- 
sacro],  I.  V.  a.,  hallow y  consecratt. 
—  cdnsecratus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  consecrated,  sacred,  htdlowed: 
Aristaeos  in  tersi^lo  Xworshipped)\ 
viii  ad  immortalitatis  et  religioneni 
et  memoriam  consecrantni  (are  held 
in  reverence). 

consensio,  -onis  [con-tsensio; 
cf.  consentio],  F.,  agreement,  una- 
nimityy  conspiracy. 

c5nsen8U8,  -us  [con-sensos;  cf. 
consentio],  m.,  agreementy  consenty 
harmonious  (or  concerted)  action, 
unanimotts  action. 

cdnsentid,  -sentlre,  -sensi,  -sen- 
surus  [con-sentio],  4.  v.  n.,  agree, 
conspirey  make  common  causCy  act 
with  (some  one). 

c5nsequor,  -sequi,  -secutus  [con- 
sequor],  3.  v.  dep.,  follow  up,  fol- 
low,  overtake.  —  Hence,  obtain,  se- 
cure, attainy  succeed  in  (some  pur- 
pose), arrive  at.  —  KXsOy  follow  close 
upon,  succeed,  ensue,  resultj^VAtsr 
turn  {get)'y  fructum  (reap). 

cdnservatio,  -onis  [con-serva-  + 
tio ;  cf.  conservo],  F.,  preservation. 

conservator,  -oris  [con-serva-  + 
tor;  cf.  conservo],  u.y  a  preseri'er, 
a  saviour. 

c5nserv6,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
servo], I.  V.  a.,  save y preserve y  spare, 
keep.  —  Also,  observe  (law,  right), 
regard. 

consessus,  -us  [con-sessus;  cf. 
consedeo],  yi.,  a  sitting  together,  a 
sessiofty  a  body  (sitting  together), 
a  bench  (of  judges). 

c5nsider6,-are,  -avT,  -atus  [?,  poss. 
^coti%\detV    (from    adj.    stem    of 
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which  sidas  is  neut. ;  cf.  deside- 
rium)],  I.  V.  a.,  dwt//  upon^  con- 
sider ^  contemplate. 

Cdnsidius,  -i  [con-tsidios  (akin 
to  sedeo)],  M.,  a  Roman  name. — 
Esp  ,  C.  Considius LonguSyXVi  Africa 
as  propraetor  B.C.  50. 

c5nsid5,  -sldere,  -sedi,  -sessurus 
[con-sido],  3.  v.  n.,  sit  down  (in  a 
place).  —  Less  exactly,  take  a  posi- 
tion^ haltf  encamp  J  settle. 

consilium,  -1  [con-tsilium ;  cf. 
consul  (akin  to  salio,  in  some  earlier 
unc.  meaning)],  N.,  deliberation. 
—  Esp.,  wise  counsel^  advice^  wis- 
dom, prudence  ^  discretion. —  Hence, 
a  plan^  a  counsel^  design^  purpose^ 
course  (as  design  carried  out), 
measure^  conduct^  a  policy^  a  strata- 
gem. —  Esp.,  a  deliberative  body 
(more  abstract  and  with  more  ref- 
erence to  the  act  or  function  of 
deliberating  than  concilium,  which 
see),  a  council^  a  body  of  counsel- 
lors^ a  bench  (of  judges),  a  panel 
(of  a  jury),  a  court  (consisting  of 
a  body  of  iudices) :  casus  ad  con- 
silium admittituii  chance  is  not 
admitted  to  council;  privato  con- 
silio  non  publico,  as  a  private  not  a 
public  measure y  by  private  and  not 
by  official  action;  partim  consiliis 
partim  studiis,  partly  with  policy^ 
partly  with  political  feeling  ;  pul>- 
lico  consilio  factum  (as  a  state 
measure);  uno  consilio,  with  one 
continuous  purpose  or  policy  ;  con- 
silium publicum,  council  of  state  (of 
the  Senate)  ;  «d  osasilium  publicum 
rem  deferre  (the  established  council 
of  state)  \    non  deest  rei  publicae 


consilium  (a  plan  of  action  settled 
by  the  council  of  state)  \  crat  ei  con- 
silium ad  f acinus  aptum  (power  of 
planning) ;  consilio  malitiae  occur- 
rere  {^ith  wise  measures) ;  aliquod 
conunune  consilium,  any  consulting 
body. 

c5nsistd,  -sistere,  -stitT,  no  p.p. 
[con-sisto],  3.  V.  n.,  take  a  standi 
take  a  position^  standi  keep  onc^s 
position,  form  (of  troops).  —  In 
perf.  tenses,  have  a  position,  stand. 

—  Hence,  stand  still,  stop,  halt, 
make  a  stand,  hold  one's  ground, 
run  aground  (of  ships),  remain, 
stay.  —  With  in,  occupy,  rest  on.  — 
Fig.,  depend  on,  rest  on. 

consobrinus,  -I  [con-sobrinus], 
M.,  first  cousin  (on  the  mother's 
side).  —  Less  exactly,  (any)  cousin 
german. 

cdnsolati^f,  -onis  [con-solatio ; 
cf.  consoler],  f.,  consolation,  solace. 

—  Also,  as  in  Eng.,  a  means  of 
consolation. 

consolor,  -ari,  -atus  [con-solor], 
I.  V.  dep.,  console.  —  cdnsolatus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  pres.,  consoling. 

c5nsors,  -sortis  [con-sors],  adj., 
associating,  sharing,  a  sharer. 

c5nspectus,  -fis  [con-spectus ; 
cf.  conspicio],  m.,  sight,  a  I'ie^u. 

c5nspici5,  -spicere,  -spexT,  -spec- 
tus  [con-fspecio],  3.  v.  a.,  look 
upon,  see. 

conspiratid,  -onis  [con-spiratio; 
cf.  conspiro],  F.,  a  conspiracy,  a 
combination  (not  in  a  bad  sense). 

conspiro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
spiro], 1 .  V.  n.,  sound  together.  — 
Fig.,  harmonize.  —  Also,  conspire. 
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leaf^ue  together:  consensos  conspi- 
rans,  a  blended  harmony. 

cdnstanSy  -antis,  see  consto. 

cdnstanter  [constant-  +  ter], 
adv.,  consistently,  uniformly,  stead- 
ily, with  constancy,  firmly . 

constantia,  -ae  [constant-  +  ia]) 
F.,  firmness,  constancy,  undaunted 
courage,  strength  of  character, 

c5nstituo,  -stituere,  -stitui,  -sti- 
tutus  [con-statuo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
erect,  set  up,  raise,  put  together, 
make  up. —  I  lence,  establish,  station, 
arrange,  form,  draw  up.  —  Fig., 
determine,  appoint,  agree  upon, 
determine  upon,  ordain,  fix,  decide 
upon,  establish  a  principle  that, 
etc. :  lupiter  constitutus  (conse- 
crated) ;  colonias  {plant) ;  rationem 
salutis  (base, found) ;  spem  (repose) ; 
suspicionem  (make  out) ;  s.upplicium 
(decide  upon,  /;{/?/V/) ; •'imperatorem 
(create,  appoint) ;  exercitum  (set  on 
foot ) ;  consulares  ad  caedem  (destine, 
mark  out). 

C0nst5,  -stjire,  -stitT,  -staturus 
[con-sto],  I.  V.  n.,  stand  together. — 
Fig.,  agree,  be  consistent  (esp.  of 
accounts).  —  Hence,  be  established, 
appear.,  be  ai^reed  upon,  be  evident : 
modo  ut  tibi  constiterit  fructus,  pro- 
7'ided  you  have  derived  some  real 
advantage.  —  Also  (from  accounts), 
cost.  —  Also,  depend  upon,  consist,  be 
composed.  —  cdnstans,  -antis,  p.  as 
adj.,  consistent,  steady,  firm,  stead- 
fast. 

constringd,  -stringeFe,  -strinxT, 
-strictus  [con-stringo],  3.  v.  a.,  bind 
fast,  hold  fast  bound,  bind  hand 
and  foot,  hold  in  check,  restrain.  — 


In  many  fig.  uses,  the  figure  is 
retained  in  Latin  where  it  can 
hardly  be  kept  in  Eng. 

consuescdy  -suescere,-suevi,-sue- 
tus  [con-suesco],  3.  v.  n.,  hecmt 
accustomed.  —  In  perf.  tenses,  ht 
accustomed,  be  wont.  —  cdnsaetns, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  accustomed, 
wont,  used. 

c5nsuetudo,  -inb  [con-tsaetndo 
(prob.  tsuetu  +  do,  as  in  gravedo, 
libido);  cf.  consuesco],  F.,  habit, 
custom,  habits  (collectively),  man- 
ners, customs,  precedent,  ordinary 
meth od,  ^gMituai  tHienotgrse,' inter- ^ 
course :  victus  (customary  mode^f 
^^Urnng^^,  incommodorum  (the  habit 
of  enduring,  etc.). 

cdnsul,  -ulis  [con-sul  (cf.  prae- 
sul,  exsul),  root  of  salio  in  some 
earlier  unc.  meaning],  m.,  a  consul 
(the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Rome;  cf.  consilium).  —  With 
proper  n^mes  in  abl.,  the  usual 
way  of  indicating  dates :  M.  Mes- 
sala  et  M.  Pisone  consulibus  (in  the 
consulship  of,  etc.) ;  se  consule,  in 
his  consulship  (as  a  date  or  occa- 
sion) ;  pro  consule,  see  proconsul. 

c5nsularis,  -e  [consul-  -f  aris], 
adj.,  of  a  consul,  of  the  consuls, 
consular.  —  Esp.  with  homo,  etc., 
or  as  subst.,  an  ex-consul. 

c5nsulatus,  -us  [tconsull^.-  (cf. 
exsulo)  -f  tus],  M.,  consulship  (cf. 
consul),  the  office  of  consul. 

cdnsulo,  -sulere,  -sului,  -sultus 
[prob.  consul,  though  poss.  a  kin- 
dred or  independent  verb],  3.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  deliberate,  consult,  take  coun- 
sel,  decide.  —  With   ace,  consult. 
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ne*s  advice^  ask  the  advice 
kVith  dat.,  take  counsel  for ^ 
'  the  interests  of  consult  for 
Ifare  of  look  out  for,  do  a 
to.  —  See  also  consulto  and 
)articipial  forms. 
ulto  [prob.  like  abl.  absolute 
;ed  impersonally;  cf.  auspi- 
idv.,  with  deliberation^  pur- 

designedly. 

ultum,  -T  [n.  p.p.  of  consulo], 
".cision,  an  order ,  a  decree.  — 
enatus  consultum,  an  order 
senate. 

ultus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  con- 
ad  j.,  skilful,  well-practised t 
^(esp.  inthelaw). — iure  con- 

masc.  as  adj.  or  subst.,  (one') 
i  in  the  la^v,  a  lawyer,  a  jurist. 
umo,  -sumere,  -sumpsi, 
us  [con-sumo],  3.  v.  a.,  {take 
the  general  store).  —  Hence, 
consume,  destroy,  spend,  ex- 
use  up. 
Imin5y  -are,  -avi,  -at us  [con- 

(stem  of  con-ttamen,  i.e. 
men)],  i.  v.  a.,  bring  into 
,  unite.  —  Esp.  with  notion 
agion.(cf.  contagio),  contami- 
-  Hence,  defile,  dishonor,  dis- 

BgO,  -tegere,  -texi,  -tectus 
go],  3.  V.  a.,  cover  up,  cover, 

emn5,  -temnere,  -tempsT, 
js  [con-temno],  3.  v.  a.,  de- 
Hsregard,  hold  in  contempt. 
emptuS)  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
spicable,  contemptible. 
sndO)  -tendere,  -tend!,  -ten- 
m-tcndo],    3.   v.   n.,   strain, 


struggle,  strive,  try,  endeavor,  exert 
one's  self,  attempt,  be  zealous.  — 
Esp.,  with  verbs  of  v(io\Xoxi, press  on, 
hasten.  —  P^^q,  fight,  contend,  wage 
war.  —  With  ad  and  in  like  con- 
structions, press  towards,  hasten, 
march,  start  to  go  (in  haste). — 
With  ab,  urge  upon  one,  persuade, 
induce.  —  Also,  compare,  contrast. 

—  Absolutely,  maintain  {Mfl/,etc.), 
contend  (in  same  sense). 

content io,  -onis  [con-ttentio- ;  cf. 
COQtendo],  F.,  a  strain,  struggle, 
efforts.  —  Esp.,  contest,  fighting.  — 
Also,  comparison  (cf.  contendo). 

content  us,  -a,  -um,  see  contendo 
and  contineo. 

conticesco,  -ticescere,  -ticuT,  no 
p.p.  [con-ttacesco],  3.  v.  n.,  be- 
come silent,  cease  to  speak,  be 
hushed. 

continens,  -entis,  see  contineo. 

continenter  [continent-  -f  ter], 
adv.,  continually,  without  stopping, 
continuously. 

continentia,  -ae  [continent-  + 
ia],  F.,  self-restraint. 

contineo,  -tinere,  -tinui,  -tentus 
[con-teneo],  2.  v.  a.,  hold  together, 
connect,  contain,  hold  in.  —  Hence, 
in  many  fig.  meanings,  restrain, 
hold  in  check,  keep  (within  bounds), 
hem  in,  retain  (in  something). — 
Pass,  or  with  reflex.,  keep  within, 
remain,  be  included  in,  be  bounded, 
consist  in  (be  contained  in),  depend 
upon. — continens,  -entis,  p.  as  adj., 
{holding  together),  continual,  con- 
tiguous, continuous.  —  As  subst., 
the  continuous  land,  the  continent. 

—  Also»    restraining     onc*s     selj^ 


y 


-  contentus, 


led.     . 


satisfied. 

contlnga,  -lingere,  -tigi,  -lactus 
[con-taogo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n,,  louck, 
riack.join.  —  With  dat.  (expressed 
or  implied),  happen,  have  the  good 
fortune  (of  the  person).  —  Rarely 
in   3  general  sense,  occur,  be  thi 

COntinnQ  [abl.  of  continauB], 
adv.,  immtdialely,  straightway, 
forthwith. 

COOtinnns,  -a.  -uni  [con-ttenuas 
(I'EN.  in  teneo,  +  uiib)]i  adj.,  ccri- 


lis  [con-tiactla ; 
.  a  drawing  lo- 
tion ;   frontu   {a 


cdntiS,  -onis  [prob.  foe  codtcd- 
tio],  F.,  i7«  assembly.  —  Esp.,  the  as- 
sfHib/y  of  Ihe  people  convened  by  a 
magislrale  for  discussing  any  pub- 
lic matter,  but  not  for  voting  (cf. 
comitia),  or  a  like  assembly  of  sol- 
diers before  their  commander.  — 
Less  exaclly,  a  harangue  (on  such 
an  occasion),  an  address:  comeB 
ad  contionem,  an  assoHale  to  address 
the  people) ;    in     eontione,    in    ha- 

cSntiBoatOT,  -oris  [conUoni-  + 
tot],  M.,  a  haranguer,  a  demagogue. 

CSntiOnor,  -ari,  -atus  [contion-], 
I.  V.  dep.p  harangue,  address  (an 
assembly  or  an  army). 

COntrS  [unc.  case-form  (instr.?) 
of  tcanterus  (con  -I-  temi) ;  cf.  (o- 
pemB,  supra],  adv.  and  prep., 
opposite,  contrary  to,  against,  in 
opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  other  side,  to  tkt  eontrory: 
contra  atqnc,  different  from  what, 
etc.,  contrary  to  mhat,  etc. 


contrictiS,    - 
cf.  contraho], 

gelher,  a    conir 
fro^n). 

COntrahS,  -trahere,  'traxl,  -irac- 
tus  [con-traho],  3.  v.  a.,  draw  to- 
gether, draw  in,  bring  together, 
gather  together,  contract,  narrow, 
mail  smaller,  bring  into  smaller 
compass :  aei  Blieaum  {contract) ; 
ampliui  negoti  (get  one 's  self  inlc). 

CODtrSriuB,  -a,  -nm  [tcontnit- 
(see  contra)  -f  alius],  adj.,  oppaile 
(lit.  and  fig.),  contrary,  contradic- 


contremiscfi, 

niui,nop.p.  [con-tremisco],  3.  v.  n.,     ' 
begin   to  tremble :   fides    virtosqae 
{.oaver). 

COntriiTersia,  -ae  [contra-rast- 
+  la],  v.,  a  ttiming  against.  — 
Hence,  a  controversy,  a  dispute: 
sine  cantiav«ni«,  viithout  question. 

contrflcidS,  -arc,  -IvI,  -atus  [cw 
tmiido],  I.  V.  a.,  tut  to  piectt, 
slaughter,  maisacre.—  Less  exactly, 
tear  in  piece:  (rem  publicam).  J 

contubeisiklia,  -is  [coii-tabem»*fl 

+  «liB],  U.  and  v.,  (prop.  adj.J.nfl 
lent  companion,  a  messmate. 

coDtnmilla,  -ae  [?,  cf.  tumu], 
F.,  an  inmlt,  on  affront,  an  outrage. 

etmvalBKQ,  -e 
[eoiw?BlMea],  3.  - 

COnTehD,  -vehere,  -vckI,  - 
[ca»Teha],  3.  v-  a.,  Mngi^rikM 

COUTMilQ,  -venire,  -veri  -t 


10   p.^    . 
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be  agreed  upon.,  be  fittings 
'ssary  (in  a  loose  sense  in 
—  Esp.  impers.,  //  is  fittings 
qui  convenit,  how  is  it  likely  ? 
n  it  be  ?  tibi  cum  sceleratis 
re,  you  be  on  good  terms 
tc. ;  in  aliquem  suspicio  (can 

enticulum,  -I  [convents-  + 

,  N.,  a  little  group. 

entus,  -lis  [con-tventus ;  cf. 

0  and  adventus],  M.,  an 
ly,  a  meeting.  —  Esp.,  a?t 
(the    regular    assembly    of 

1  citizens  in  a  provincial 
n  stated  occasions,  at  which 
was  dispensed),  an  associa- 
'  merchants  (in  a  province, 
rere  united  into  a  sort   of 


ersus, 


-um,    see    con- 


ert5,  -vertere,  -verti,  -versus 
irto],  3.  V.  a.,  turn  abotit^ 
-  Fig.,  divert^  change^  ton- 
ppropriate :    se    convertere, 

icium  (convit-),  -T  [tcon- 
jn-vox)  -f  ium],  n.,  «  wran- 
'angling. 

inco,  -vincere,  -vTcT,  -victus 
nco],  3.  v.  a.,  proz'e^  make 
(a  charge,  etc.) :  avaritia 
a,  found  guilty  of  avarice 
ing  the  point  of  view  for 
ng.  idiom).  —  Also  (as  in 
of  the  person,  convict^  prove 

'ivium,  -T  [conviva-  -f  ium  ; 
egium],  N.,  a  living  together ^ 
uett  a  carousal. 


convoco,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [con- 
voco],  I.  V.  a.,  call  together,  sum- 
mon,  call  (a  council  or  the  like). 

c5pia,  -ae  [tcopi-  (con-ops)  + 
ia;  cf.  inopia,  inops],  F.,  abun- 
dance y  plenty y  supply  (both  great 
and  small),  quantity ,  number. — 
Esp.,  luxury  (abundance  of  every- 
thing).—  Plur.  (esp.  of  forces), 
forces y  resources,  supplies,  armed 
forces,  capital :  dicendi  {fluency) ; 
in  dicendo  (fulness  of  matter). 

c5pi5se  [old  abl.  of  copiosus], 
adv.,  fully. 

c5pi5sus,  -a,  -um  [copia  (re- 
duced) -f  osus],  adj.,  well  supplied, 
wealthy,  full  of  resources,  well 
to  do. 

c5ram  [unc.  case,  formed  from 
con  and  os],  adv.  and  prep.,  face 
to  face  (with),  personally,  present, 
in  person,  in  the  presence  of. 

Corduba,  -ae  \f\,  f.,  a  city  in 
Spain,  now  Cordova. 

C5rfidius,  -T  [.<*],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Z.  Corfidius, 
a  friend  of  Ligarius. 

Corfinium,  -T  [Ko/o^iwov],  n.,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  in  central 
Italy,  now  Pelino. 

Corinthius,  -a,  -um  [Kopfi'^tos], 
adj.,  of  Corinth^  Corinthian. — 
Masc.  plur.,  the  Corinthians. 

Corinthus,  -1  \Y>.hpivBo%\,  F.,  Cor- 
inth, the  famous  city  on  the 
isthmus  between  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mius,  B.C.  146. 

CorneliuS)  -T  [?],  m.,  a  famous 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.  : 
I.  Cornelius    Cinna   ^^^  ^\Misl^y  \ 
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2.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (see  Sulla) ; 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (see  Len- 
tulus). 

Cornelius,  -a,  -um  [same  word 
as  preceding],  adj.,  of  Cornelius. 
—  Esp.,  Cornelian  (of  the  laws 
passed  by  Sulla). 

Cornificius,  -1  [tcomifico-  +  ius], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  — 
Esp.,  Q.  Cornificius^  one  of  the 
iudices  in  the  case  against  Verres. 

Corniitus,  -I  [comu-  4-  tus ;  cf. 
barbatus],  m.,  a  Roman  family 
name.  — Esp.,  M.  Cornutus^  praetor 
in  B.C.  43. 

COrdna,  -ae  [.•*],  f.,  a  garland. — 
Fig.,  a  circle  (line^  of  soldiers),  a 
citcle  of  spectators. 

corpus,  -oris  [unc.  root  -f  us], 
N.,  the  body^  the  person,  the  f7-ame : 
petitionis  corpore  effugere  (fy  dodg- 
ingj  a  gladiator's  term). 

corrigo  (conr-),  -ligere,  -rexT,  -rec- 
tus [con-rego],  3.  v.  a.,  (straighten), 
correct,  reform,  amend :  te  corrigas, 
amend  (as  if  intrans.). 

corripid,  -ripere,  -ripuT,  -reptus 
[con-rapio],  3.  v.  a.,  seize,  seize 
upon,  plunder. 

corroboro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [con- 
troboro  (robur)],  i.  v.  a.,  strengthen, 
confirm. 

C0rrump5,  -rumpere,  -rupT,  -rup- 
tus  [con-rumpo],  3.  v.  a.,  spoil,  ruin, 
tamper  with  (of  documents  or  of  a 
court),  bribe  (of  a  court,  etc.).  — 
corruptus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
corrupt,  profligate. 

corruo,  -mere,  -rul,  no  p.p.  [con- 
ruo],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  fall  in  ruins, 
/a//,  —  Also,  overthrow. 


cormptela,  -ae  [prob.  corrupts- 
-f  ela ;  cf.  querela],  f.,  means  of 
seduction,  an  enticement,  an  allure- 
ment. 

corruptor,  -oris  [con-ruptor;  cf. 
corrumpo],  m.,  a  corruptor,  a 
seducer. 

cotidianus  (quot-),  -a,  -um  [coti- 
die-  -f  anus],  adj.,  daily. 

cotidie  (quot-)  [quot-die  (loc.  of 
dies)],  adv.,  daily,  every  day. 

Cotta,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman  fam- 
ily name. — Esp.,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
consul  B.C.  65,  and  later  "  Princeps 
Senatus." 

Cottius,  -I  m,  M.,  the  name 
of  two  Romans  from  Taurome- 
nium,  who  were  witnesses  against 
Verres. 

Coiis,  -a,  -um  [Kayos],  adj.,  of 
Cos  (an  island  in  the  iEgean). — 
Masc.  plur.  as  subst.,  the  Coans. 

eras  [.''],  adv.,  to-morrow. 

Crassus,  -1  [crassus,  faf],  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Esp. : 
I.  Marcus  (Licinius)  Crassus, 
consul  with  Pompey  B.C.  55;  one 
(with  Caesar  and  Pompey)  of  the 
combination  called  the  First  Tri- 
umvirate. 2.  Z.  Licinius  Crassus, 
the  great  orator,  censor  B.C.  10  v 
3.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  censor 
B.C.  89. 

cratera,  -ae  [prob.  from  ace.  of 
KpaT-i]p\,  F.,  a  vase  (for  mixing  wine, 
corresponding  to  "  punch-bowl  " ), 
a  jar. 

creber,  -bra,  -brum  [ere  (in  creo) 
-f  ber;  cf.  saluber],  adj.,  thick, 
close,  numerous,  frequent:  sermo 
(^general). 
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crebro  [prob.  abl.  of  creber],  adv., 
frequently  <t  constantly  y  in  rapid  suc- 
cession^ at  short  intervals. 

credibilis,  -e  [credi-  (as  stem  of 
credo)  +  bills],  adj.,  to  be  believed ^ 
credible:  non  credibilis,  impossible 
to  believe, 

credo,  credere,  credidi,  creditus 
[tcred  (faitht  of  unc.  formation)  + 
2  do],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  trusty  entrust^ 
believe y  suppose,  believe  in.  —  Esp., 
parenthetically,  credo,  /  suppose 
(ironical) :  mihi  crede,  take  my 
word  for  it,  take  my  advice. 

cremo,  -are,  -avl,  -atus  [?],  i.  v.  a., 
burn,  consume  (esp.  of  the  dead, 
perh.  orig.  only  of  flesh ;  cf .  cremor). 

creo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [unc.  form 
akin  to  cresco],  i.  v.  a.,  {cause  to 
grow),  create,  generate.  —  P^sp., 
elect,  choose. 

Crepereitts,  -T  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  M.  Crepe- 
reius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  iudex  in 
the  case  of  Verres. 

crepitus,  -us  [crepi-  (as  stem  o^ 
crepo)  -f  tus],  M.,  <j  noise,  a  rattling, 
a  sound. 

Cres,  Cretis  [Kp^s],  m.,  a  Cretan. 

cresc5,  crescere,  crevi,  crctus 
[stem  ere-  (also  in  creo)  with  -sco], 
3.  V.  n.,  grow,  increase,  swell  (of  a 
river),  be  sw^Uedy  increase  in  influ- 
ence (of' a  man),  be  increased. 

Cretensis,  -e  [Creta-  +  ensis], 
adj.,  of  Crete,  Cretan.  —  Masc.  plur. 
as  subst.,  the  Cretans. 

creterra,  -ae  [/cpi/TiJp],  f.,^  mix- 
ing vessel,  a  bo%vl. 

crimen,  -minis  [cri-  (stem  akin 
to  cemo)  -f  men],  n.,  {a  decision). 


—  Less  exactly,  a  charge,  a  fault, 
a  crime. 

criminor,  -ari,  -atus  [crimin-], 
I.  V.  dep.,  accuse,  bring  an  accusa- 
tion, charge,  fill d fault  with. 

crimin5se  [old  abl.  of  crimino- 
sus],  adv.,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
accuser. 

crimindsus,  -a,  -um  [crimin-  -f 
osus],  adj.,  criminal,  ground  for 
an  accusation. 

cruciatus,  -us  [crucia-  (stem  of 
crucio)  -f  tus],  M.,  crucifying.  — 
Hence,  torture.  —  With  a  change 
of  relation,  suffering  (of  the  person 
tortured). 

cruci5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [cruc-  (as 
if  crucid-)],  i.  v.  a.,  crucify,  torture. 

criidelis,  -e  [t crude-  (in  crudesco, 
akin  to  crudus)  -f-  lis  ;  cf.  Aprilis, 
edulis,  animalis],  adj.,  {bloody?), 
cruel  (also  of  the  things  suffered, 
as  in  Eng.). 

criidelitas,  -atis  [crudeli-  -f  tas], 
F.,  cruelty. 

Crudeliter  [crudeli-  -f  ter],  adv., 
cruelly,  with  cruelty,  harshly. 

cnientd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [cru- 
ento-],  I.  V.  a.,  stain  with  blood. 

cruentus,  -a,  -um  [cm-  (in  cruor, 
crudus)  +  entus;  cf.  tantus],  adj., 
bloody,  blood-stained. 

cruor,  -oris  [cm-  (in  cradus)  -f 
or],  M.,  blood  (out  of  the  body), 
gore. 

crux,  crucis  [.>],  F.,  a  cross  (the 
usual  instrument  for  the  punish- 
ment of  slaves),  death  on  the  cross. 

cubiculum,  -I  [cubo-  +  culum], 
N.,  {a  place  for  reclining),  a  sleep- 
ing-room. 
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cubile,  -is  [tcubi-  (stem  akin  to 
cumbo)  +  lis  (cf.  crudelis),  neut.  of 
adj.],  N.,  rt  cotichy  a  resting-place ^  a 
bed,  a  lair. 

cubo,  -are,  -ui,  -itum  [cub], 
I.  V.  n.,  lie  down  J  lie,  lie  asleep: 
cubitum  ire,  go  to  bed. 

culeus  (cull-),  -1  [k6Xcos],  m.,  a 
sack. 

culpa,  -ae  [?],  y.^  a  faulty  blame, 
guilt. 

cultiira,  -ae  [cultu-  +  ra  (fem.  of 
-rus;  cf.  figura)],  f.,  cultivation, 
culture :  agri  cultura  or  agricultura, 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

cum  [?,  another  form  of  con-], 
prep.  w.  al)!.,,  with,  along  with,  in 
company  with,  armed  with. 

cum  (quom)  [case-form  (prob. 
ace.)  of  qui],  conj.,  when,  while, 
wheftever.  —  Often  rendered  by  a 
different  construction  in  Eng. :  cum 
mulier  esset,  being  a  woman.  — 
Of  logical  relations  (usually  with 
subjv.),  when,  while ^  since,  inas- 
much as,  though,  although.  —  cum 
.  .  .  turn,  while  . .  .  so  also,  not  only 
.  .  .  but  especially,  while  .  .  .  besides, 
not  only  .  .  .  but  also,  not  only  .  .  . 
but  as  well,  while  .  .  .  as  well,  while 
.  .  .  so  (in  particular),  both  .  .  .  and, 
as  well  .  .  .  as ;  cum  primum,  as 
soon  as,  the  first  time. 

cumulate  [old  abl.  of  cumula- 
tus],  adv.,  in  full  measure,  fully. 

cumuld,  -are,  -avT,  -at us  [cumu- 
15-],  I.  V.  a.,  heap  up,  fill  full,  add 
to :  alio  scelere  hoc  scelus  {add  to 
this,  etc.,  another,  etc.) ;  ea  quae 
promisimus  studiose  cumulata  red- 
demxxB  (in  the  fullest  measure). 


cumulus,  -1  [tcum5-  (akin  to 
kvim)  +  lus],  M.,  {the  swelling 
heap),  a  heap.  —  Hence,  the  last 
stroke,  the  last  touch  (added  to 
something  already  complete),  an 
extra  weight,  an  increase. 

cunctus,  -a,  -um  [for  conianc- 
tus?],  adj.,  all  (together,  in  a 
mass) :  Italia  {the  whole  of,  etc.) ; 
urbs  {the  entire), 

cupide  [old  abl.  of  cupidus], 
adv.,  eagerly,  zealously,  earnestly. 

cupiditas,  -atis  [copidS-  +  tas], 
F.,  desire,  eagerness,  greed,  cupidity, 
greed  of  gain,  selfish  desire. 

cupidd,  -inis  [unc.  form  akin  to 
cupio],  F.,  desire. — Masc.  (personi- 
fied), Cupid  (the  ^o4.^f  desire). 

cupidus,  -a,  -um  [noun  stem 
akin  to  cupio  -f  dus],  adj.,  eager, 
desirous,  longing  {for),  fond  of, 
ambitious  {for),  with  a  passion 
(for),  overzealous,  greedy. 

Cupid,  -ere,  -Tvi  (-il),  -Ttus  [partly 
root  .verb,  partly  from  tcupi- ;  cf. 
'cupidus],  3.  (and  4)  v.  a.  and  n., 
be  eager  {for),  be  anxious,  desire 
(stronger  than  volo).  —  With  dat., 
wish  well  to,  be  zealous  for :  quid 
cupiebas,  quid  optabas  {desire,  as 
a  passive  longing,  wish  for,  as  an 
active  prayer  or  wish). 

cur  (qu5r)  [perh.  for  qua  re], 
adv.,  rel.  and  interr.,  why. 

cura,  -ae  [for  tcavira,  akin  to 
caveo],  F.,  care,  anxiety,  attention. 

ciiria,  -ae  [prob.  akin  to  Quiris], 
F.,  the  meeting-place  of  the  old 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  —  Hence,  a 
senate-house.  —  Esp.,  the  Curia 
Hostilia  on  the  Forum. 
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Curio,  -onis  [curia-  +  o  (priest 
of  a  curia)\  M.,  a  Roman  family 
name.  —  Esp.,  C.  Scribonius  Curioy 
a  friend  of  Cicero. 

curiosus,  -a,  -um  [tcuria  (cf.  in- 
curia)  +osus],  adj.,  curious^ prying. 

Curius,  -1  [cf.  curis,  spear],  M., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
M\  Curius,  a  banker  of  Patrae. 

ciiro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [cura],  i. 
V.  a.  and  n.,  take  care  (o/)y  treat 
(medically).  —  With  gerundive, 
cause  (to  be  done),  have  (done). 

curriculum,  -i  [from  unc.  stem 
akin  to  curro  and  cuirus;  cf.  ve- 
hiculum],  N.,  a  course,  a  running. 

curr5,  currere,  cucurri,  cursurus 
[?  for  tcurso],  3.  v.  n.,  run. 

currus,  -us  [cur  if)  +  us;  cf. 
curro],  M.,  fl  chariot.  —  Esp.,  a  tri- 
umphal chariot. 

curs5,  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [cursfi-], 
I.  V.  n.,  run,  rush,  hurry. 

cursuSy  -us  [cur  (?)  +  tus ;  cf. 
curro],  M.,  a  running,  runnings 
speed,  a  run,  a  course^  a  voy- 
age, a  career:   celeritas  et  cursus 


{activity,  as  a  quality,  speedy  pas- 
sage, as  the  result  accomplished); 
cursus  sceleris  (fig.,  as  in  Eng.) ; 
quemcunque  fortuna  dederit  (what- 
ever wanderings)',  orationis  (flow). 

curulis,  -e  [prob.  curru-  -f  lis], 
adj.,  (of  a  chariot  ?).  —  Esp.,  sella 
curulis,  the  curule  chair  (the  ivory 
chair  of  magistrates  at  Rome). 

cust5dia,  -ae  [custod-  -f  ia],  f., 
custody,  guard  (state  of  being 
guarded).  —  Plur.  (concretely), 
guards,  keepers. 

custodio,  -Ire,  -ivT  (-ii),  -it us  [cus- 
tod-, as  if  custodi-],  4.  v.  a.  and 
abs.  (as  if  n.), guard,  do  guard  duty. 

custos,  -odis  [unc.  stem  -f  dis 
(cf.  merces,  palus)],  c,  a  guard, 
a  watchman,  a  keeper,  a  guardian. 

Cyrus,  -1  [KOpos],  M.,  a  common 
name  among  the  Greeks.  —  Esp., 
an  architect  or  builder  employed 
by  Clodius. 

Cyzicenus,  -a,  -um  [KiiftK^vos], 
adj.,  0/  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  Mysia, 
on  the  Propontis.  —  Plur.,  the 
people  of  the  city,  Cyzicenes. 


D 


d.,  see  a.  d. 

D  [half  of  *,  CIO  =  M],  500. 

D.,  abbrev.  for  Decimus. 

damnatid,  -onis  [damna-  -{-  tio], 
F.,  a  finding  guilty,  a  conviction. 

damno,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [damnd-], 
I.  V.  a.,  iyine),  find  guilty,  condemn, 
convict. 

de  [unc.  case-form  of  pron.  stem 
DA  (in  idem,  dam)],  prep,  with  abl., 
(do2vn,   only  in   comp.   as   adv.). 


doivn  from,  off  from,  from,  away 
from.  —  Hence,  qua  de  causa,  for 
which  reason;  de  aliquo  mereor 
'  (deserve  well  or  ///  of,  properly  win 
from);  de  consilio  (by,  cf.  ex); 
multa  de  nocte,  late  at  night. — 
Esp.  in  partitive  sense,  out  of,  of: 
pauci  de  nostris.  —  Also  (cf.  Eng. 
of),  about,  of  (about),  in  regard  to, 
concerning,  for:  de  regno  despe- 
rare;    nihil  de  bello  timere,  have 
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no  Jear  of  war  ;  contendere,  dimi- 
care  {about,  for) ;  triumphaie  (tri- 
umph over,  triumph  for  a  victory 
over) ;  quid  de  te  futurum  est, 
what  will  become  of  you  ;  de  maies- 
tate  {for)  ;  de  improviso,  of  a  sud- 
den ;  de  indu  stria,  on  purpose.  —  In 
comp.,  down,  off,  away,  through 
(and  be  done  with). 

dea,  -ae  [fern,  of  deus],  F.,  a  god- 
dess.—  Esp.,  Bona  Dea,  see  bona. 

debed,  -ere,  -ul,  -it  us  [de-habeo], 
2.  V.  a.,  {have  off  from  one^s  posses- 
sions), owe,  be  bound,  ought,  cannot 
help,  should,  be  under  obligation. 
—  Pass.,  be  due,  be  owing:  non 
debeo,  have  no  right ;  omnia  de- 
bere,  be  bound  to  do  everything.  — 
debitus,  -a,  -urn,  p.p.  as  adj.,  due, 
deserved. 

debilis,  -e  [de-habilis],  adj.,  weak, 
feeble,  helpless,  enfeebled. 

debilit5,  -are,  -avT,  -at us  [debili- 
(through  intermediate  stem)],  i. 
V.  a.,  cripple,  weaken,  enfeeble, 
break  down  (in  health,  etc.).  — 
Fig.,  overcome,  paralyze. 

decedo,  -cedere,  -cessi,  -cessurus 
[de-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  {make  way  off ; 
cf.  cedo),  retire,  withdraw  (de 
scaena),  withdraw  from,  shun.  — 
Esp.  (from  life),  die :  de  officio 
{sacrifice,  abandon) ;  de  iure  {yield, 
give  up). 

decern  [?],  indecl.  num.  adj.,  ten. 

December,  -bris,  -bre  [decem 
-f  unc.  term. ;  cf.  saluber],  adj., 
{tenth  ?).  —  Esp.,  of  December. 

decempeda,  -ae  [decem- tpeda 
(fem.  of  tpedus?)],  F.,  a  ten  foot 
p0/€f  a  measure  (of  ten  feeiy 


decemd,  -cemere,  -crevi,  -cretus 
[de-cemo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  {decide 
off,  so  as  to  clear  away),  decide^ 
determine^  decree^  order  (as  a 
result  of  determination),  vote  (of 
a  consulting  body,  or  of  a  single 
member  of  it). 

decerpd,  -cerpere,  -cerpsT,  -cerp- 
tus  [de-carpo],  3.  v.  2,.,  pluck  off.— 
Fig.,  detract,  take  away. 

decertd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de- 
certo],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  contend  (so 
as  to  close  the  contest),  decide  the 
issue,  try  the  issue  (of  war),  carry 
on  7var,  fight  (a  general  engage- 
ment) :  de  fortunis  decertari,  one's 
fortunes  are  at  stake. 

decessus,  -Os  [de-tcessos;  cf. 
decedo  and  incessus],  M.,  witii- 
drawal,  departure. 

decet,  -ere,  -uit,  no  p.p.  [.^  cf. 
decus],  2.  V.  impers.,  //  is  fitting,  it 
is  becoming,  it  becomes. 

decido,  -cidere,  -cidT,  no  p.p 
[de-cado],  3.  v.  n.,  fall  dirdnu 
fall. 

decimus  (decu-),  -a,  -um  [stem 
of  decem -fmus],  adj.,  the  tenth.— 
Esp.,  Decimus,  as  a  Roman  pra?no- 
men.  —  decuma,  -ae  (so.  pars),  f.,  a 
tithe  (of  the  produce  of  land  let  by 
the  state  on  shares). 

declaro,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [de- 
claro],  I.  V.  a.,  {clear  off),  make 
plain,  declare,  show. 

declinatio,  -onis  [declina--f-tiol. 
F.,  a  leaning,  a  side  movfhient. 

declind,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [de- 
cline], I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  move  aside, 
avoid  (as  if  by  a  deviation  of  the 
XioA'^'^ ,  t\\A.d.t ,  flinch . 
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decoctor,  -oris  [de-coctor;  cf. 
decoquo],  M.,  {on^  who  boils  down)y 
a  spendthrift. 

decoro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [decor-], 
I.  V.  a.,  adorn,  embellish.  —  Fig., 
honor  J  praise. 

decretum,  -i  [prop.  'neut.  of  de- 
cretus],  N.,  a  decree,  a  decision, 
resolution. 

decuma,  see  decimos. 

decuria,  -ae  [decern +unc.  term. ; 
cf.  centuria],  f.,  a  decury  (a  divi- 
sion of  ten  men  of  the  original 
Roman  heads  of  families,  also 
more  generally  of  cavalry  and 
other  bodies). 

decurio,  -onis  [decuria-4-o],  m.,- 
a  president  of  a  decury,  a  decurion. 
—  Also,  a  member  of  the  senate 
in  a  provincial  town,  a  provincial 
senator. 

decurid,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [decu- 
ria-],  I.  V.  a.,  divide  into  decu- 
ries. 

decus,  -oris  [dec-  (as  root  of 
decet)  -f-  us],  ^.,  an  ornament,  an 
embellishment.  —  Fig.,  an  honor. 

dedecus,  -oris  [de-decus],  n., 
a  disgrace,  dishonor,  a  stain. 

dedic5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de-dico], 
I.  v.  a.,  dedicate,  devote. 

deditio,  -onis  [de-datio;  cf. 
dedo],  F.,  surrender:  spes  dedi- 
tionis,  hope  that  one^s  surrender 
would  be  received. 

dedo,  -dere,  -did!,  -ditus  [de-do], 
3.  v.  a.,  give  oi'er,  surrender,  give 
up.  —  In  pass,  or  with  reflex.,  sur- 
render one^s  self,  submit:  aures 
(listen  to). 

deduco,  -ducere,  -duxl,  -ductus 


[de-duco],  3.  V.  a.,  lead  down  or  off, 
lead  away,  withdraw,  draw  off 
(praesidia),  take  away  (of  men), 
bring  away,  lead  (from  one  place 
to  another),  bring  (into  a  situa- 
tion). —  Fig.,  induce,  bring,  lead. 
—  Es{).  of  ships,  launch  (draw 
down) ;  of  women,  marry  (used  of 
the  man) ;  of  things,  bring,  draw, 
turn.  So,  raise  (a  man  to  fortune) : 
rem  hue  (bring) ;  de  fide  (seduce) ; 
de  sententia  (dissuade) ;  de  lenitate 
(drive);  coloniam  (plant);  servos 
ex  Apennino  (bring  down). 

defatigatid,  see  defetigatio. 

defatigd,  see'defetigo. 

defends,  -fendere,  -fendl,  -fensus 
[de-fendo],  3.  v.  a.,  ward  off,  de- 
fend one  *s  self  against.  — Also,  with 
changed  relation,  defend,  protect, 
maintain  (a  c^\x%€),  fight  for. 

defensid,  -onis  [de-tfensio;  cf. 
defendo],  f.,  a  defence. 

defensor,  -oris  [de-tfensor;  cf. 
defendo],  m.,  a;  defender:  necis  (a 
preventer). 

defero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latus  [de- 
fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  carry  down,  carry 
away,  bring,  land  (of  ships).  — 
Pass.,  be  borne  down  or  on,  drift 
(of  ships),  turn  aside:  delati  in 
scrobes  (falling).  —  Fig.,  confer 
upon,  put  in  one*s  hands,  report, 
lay  before,  devote:  nomen  alicuius 
(accuse  one) ;  studiom  (tender). 

defessus,  -a,  -um,  see  defetiscor. 

defetigatio  (defat-),  -onis  [de- 
fatigatio],  f.,  exhaustion. 

defetig5  (defat-),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[de-fatigo],  i.  v.  a.,  wear  <i\A.i^  ex- 
haust, worry y  tire  out. 
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defetiscor,  -fetlscT,  -fessus  [dc- 
fatiscor],  3.  v.  dep.,  crack  open. — 
Fig.,  become  exhausted.  —  defessus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  exhausted^ 
worn  out^  wearied:  accusatio 
(grown  stale). 

deficid,  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus  [de- 
facio],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  fatly  fall 
awajf,  revolty  fall  off y  abandon  (with 
ab). 

defigd,  -figere,  -fixT,  -fixus  [de- 
figo],  3.  V.  a.,  fix  (in  or  down), 
plant,  set,  fasten,  drii'e  down :  in 
oculis  flagitia  (set  before) ;  curas 
(devote). 

definio,  -ire,  -TvT,  -Itus  [de-finio], 
4.  V.  a.,  set  limits  to,  fx,  appoint, 
limit,  bring  to  a  close,  mark  out. 

deflagrd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
flagro],  I.  V.  n.,  burn  up,  be  con- 
sumed :  imperium  deflagratum 
(burned  to  the  ground). 

deflu5,  -fluere,  -fluxT,  -fluxurus 
[de-fluo],  3.  V.  w.,  ffinu  dotun,  ffow 
apart,  divide  (of  a  river), y^z//  aivay. 

defore,  see  desum. 

deformd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
formo],  I.  V.  a.,  deforjn,  disfigure. 

defraudo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de- 
fraud-], I.  V.  a.,  defraud,  overreach, 
cheat. 

defungor,  -fungi,  -functus  [de- 
fungor],  3.  V.  di^^.,  perform,  finish, 
be  done  with,  get  rid  of. 

dego,  degere,  degi,  no  p.p.  [de- 
ago],  3.  V.  2i.,  pass,  spend. 

deicio    (deiicio),     -icere,     -iecl, 

-iectus    [de-iacio],  3.   v.   a.,   throw 

down,  keep  off,  ward  off,  deprive, 

keef  out  (one  from  a  thing),  repel, 

ey'gcfy  oust. 


dein  [de-in;  cf.  deinde],  adv., 
then,  next, 

deinde  [de-inde],  adv.,  from 
thence,  then,  after  that,  then  again. 

delabor,  -labi,  -lapsus  [de-labor], 
3.  V.  dep.,  slip  down,  slip  away: 
de  caelo  (fnUt  descend,  come  down). 

delectatio,  -onis  [delecta-  +  tio], 
F.,  delight,  pleasure,  enjoyment. 

delects,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [de- 
tlecto;  cf.  deiicio  and  allecto], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  (allure),  delight, 
please,  give  pleasure  to.  —  Pass., 
take  delight,  delight  (in  a  thing): 
Graecos  delectat,  the  Greeks  take 
pleasure. 

delectus  (di-),  -us  [de-lectos ;  cf. 
deligo],  M.y  a  choosing,  an  enrol- 
ment, a  levy,  a  conscription. 

delenid,  -ire,  -ivi  (-if),  -Itus  [de- 
lenio],  4.  V.  a.,  soothe,  soften,  pacify. 

deleo,  -ere,  -evT,  -etus  [de-tleo 
(akin  to  lino)],  2.  v.  a.,  (smear  out), 
blot  out,  wipe  out  (of  a  disgrace).  — 
V\g.,  annihilate,  destroy.. 

deliberatid,  -onis  [deliberi-  -f 
tio],  F.,  a  deliberation,  a  discussion, 
a  decision  (through  deliberation). 

deliberator,  -5ris  [delibera-  + 
tor],  M.,  a  del  iterator.  —  Used  sar- 
castically of  one  who  reserves  his 
decision  in  order  to  be  bribed. 

delibero,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de- 
libero],  i .  v.  a.  and  n.,  (disentangle  ?), 
decide.  —  Also,  discuss,  deliberate, 
weigh. 

delicate  [old  abl.  of  delicatus], 
adv.,  delicately,  luxuriously.  — 
Also,  at  one^s  ease,  slowly. 

delicatus,  -a,  -um  [.^  perh.  p.p. 
oi  ^^«^\CA)  Tweaii  (or  abandon)  ;  cf. 
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deliculus] ,  .  ad j .,  ("  cos- 
),  pampered^  luxurious, 
iae,  -arum  [delic5-  (cf.  dc- 
+  ia],  F.  plur.,  (cosset- 
delights  y  allurements,  luxu- 
easures  ;  also,  in  sing,  sense, 
\  pet,  favorite. 

turn,  -i  [n.  p.p.  of  delinquo]» 
lething  left  undone),  a  fail- 
fault,  a   wrong-doing,    an 

;5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de-ligo], 
.,  bind  down,  fasten,  bind, 
to  a  stake). 

5,  -ligere,  -legi,  -lectus  [dc- 
.  V.  a.,  select, pick  out,  choose. 
quo,  -linquere,  -iTquT,  -lictus 
uo],  3.  V.  Xi.,  fail  (in  one's 
lo  wrong :  quid  deliqui,  what 
have  I  done  (cognate  ace). 
J,  -T  [A^Xos],  F.,  an  island 
^gean. 

hicus,  -a,  -um  [AcX^ik^s], 
'"  Delphi  (the  seat  of  the 
imous  worship  of  Apollo), 
-.'  mensa  (a  table  made  in 
Ti  of  a  tripod). 
)rum,  -1  [de-tlubrum  (lu  + 
N.,  an  expiatory  shrine,  a 
(cf.  aedes,  a  temple  gener- 
mplum,  a  place  consecrated 
iry ;  fanum,  an  oracular  if) 

15,  -ludere,  -lusi,  -lusus 
>],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  deceive, 
icate. 

Ins,    -entis    [de-mens;    cf. 
;  adj.,  mad,  crazy,  insane: 
demens  {maddened,  etc.). 
jnter  [dement-  +  ter],  adv., 
crazily,  senselessly. 


dementia,  -ae  [dement-  +  ia],  f., 
madness,  idiocy,  utter  folly. 

demergo,  -mergere,  -mersl,  -mer- 
sus  [de-mergo],  3.  v.  a.,  sink,  drown, 
submerge,  plunge. 

demigro,  -Sre,  -avT,  -aturus  [de- 
migro],  I.  V.  n.,  morve  away  (change 
residence),  move  one^s  effects,  move 
over. 

deminud,  -uere,  -ui,  -utus  [de- 
minuo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  diminish, 
curtail,  lessen,  detract  from :  ne 
quid  de  summa  re  publica  deminue- 
retur,  that  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state  should  suffer  no  diminu- 
tion. 

deminiitid,  -onis  [de-tminutio ; 
cf.  deminuo],  F.,  a  diminution,  a 
loss,  a  sacrifice  (of  lives,  etc.). 

demittd,  -mittere,  -misi,  -missus 
[de-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  go  down  (cf. 
mitto),  let  down,  stick  down.  —  In 
pass,  or  with  reflex.,  let  one's  self 
down,  descend,  set  one's  self  down, 
—  Fig.,  despond  (se  animo),  be  dis- 
couraged. —  demissus,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  low-hanging  {bowed,  of  the 
head),  downcast  (of  a  person). 

demdnstratio,  -onis  [demonstrH- 
4-  tic],  F.,  a  pointing  out,  a  show- 
ing, a  manner  of  showing, 

demdnstrd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
monstro],  i.  v.  a.,  point  out,  show, 
state,  indicate,  mention. 

demoved,  -movere,  -movi,  -m5tus 
[de-moveo],  2.  v.  a.,  remove,  dis- 
lodge: de  sententia  {shake  one  in, 
etc.). 

demum  [ace.  of  fdemus  (superl. 
of  de),  nethermost,  last],  adv.,  at 
last,    at    length    ^tvoV  \>eiQit€^«  — 
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Hence,   only   (not    till    a   certain 
point  is  reached),  not  until. 

denego, -are,  -avT,-atus  [de-nego], 
I .  V.  a.  and  n.,  deny^  refuse^  say  not. 

deni,  -ae,  -a  [for  decni,  decern 
reduced  +  nus],  num.  adj.  plur., 
ten  each,  ten  (on  each  side),  ten 
(in  sets  of  ten). 

denique  [fdend-  (de  +  nus,  cf. 
demum)  que],  adv.,  at  last.  —  Of 
or^QT,  finally.  —  Of  preference,  at 
any  rate  (if  no«  better,  etc.) :  turn 
denique,  not  till  then,  then  and 
then  only;  hora  decima  denique 
{not  until,  etc.). 

denoto,  -are,  -avi,  -at us  [de-noto], 
I.  V.  a.,  mark  out,  mark,  appoint. 

denunti5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
nuntio],  i.  v.  a.,  announce  (with 
notion  of  threat),  declare,  warn, 
order,  command,  i^ive  to  under- 
stand, threaten  one  jMtTfi. 

depeculator,  -oris  [depecula--f 
tor;  cf.  depeculor],  m.,  a?t  embez- 
zler, a  plunderer. 

depeculor,  -arl,  -atus  [de-pecu- 
lor],  I.  V.  dep.,  embezzle,  plunder, 
pillage,  rifle. 

depell5,  -pellere,  -pull,  -pulsus 
[de-pello],  3.  V.  a.,  drive  off,  drive 
out,  drive  (away),  dislodge,  avert, 
repel,  remove,  ward  off,  save  one's 
self  from  :  molem  {throw  off)  ;  ali- 
quem  de  spe  (force) ;  simulacra 
{throw  down). 

depend5,  -pendere,  -pendi,  -pen- 
sus  [de-pendo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
weigh  out.  —  Hence,  pay. 

depingd,  -pingere,  -pinxi,  -pictus 
/"de-pingoj,  3.  v.  a.,  paint  (so  as  to 
make  something),  depict^  represent. 


depl5r5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
ploro],  I.  V.  a.,  lament,  bewail  the 
loss  of,  mourn  for. 

depdno,  -ponere,  -posuT,  -positus 
[de-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  lay  down,  lay 
aside,  deposit.  —  Fig.,  lose,  abandon 
(hope),  blot  out  (memory),  resign. 

depopulatio,  -onis  [de-populatio ; 
cf.  depopulor],  f.,  a  ravaging,  a 
plundering. 

depopulor,  -arl,  -atus  [de-popu- 
lor],  I.  V.  dep.,  ravage,  lay  waste, 
plunder. 

deporto,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
porto],  I.  V.  a.,  carry  off,  carry 
away,  remove,  bring  off,  bring 
home. 

deposed,  -poscere,  -poposcT,  no 
p.p.  [de-posco],  3.  V.  a.,  demand, 
call  fort  claim,  ask  far. 

depravo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de- 
prave], I.  V.  a.,  distort.  —  V\g-,  cor- 
rupt, lead  astray,  pervert,  tamper 
with. 

deprecatory  -oris  [de-precator; 
cf.  deprecor],  m.,  a  mediator  (to 
beg  off  something  for  somebody). 

deprecor,  -arl,  -atus  [de-precor], 
I.  V.  dep.,  pray  to  avert  something, 
pray  (with  accessory  notion  of  re- 
lief), beg,  beg  off,  pray  for  pardon, 
■  prayio  be  spared,  resort  to  prayers, 
save  one's  self  from  by  prayers,  re- 
move by  prayers :  quo  deprecante,  by 
whose  mediation ;  ad  deprecan- 
dum  valebat,  had  the  force  of  en- 
treaties. 

deprehendd,    -hendere,    *endT, 

-hensus    [de-prehendo],    3.    v.   a., 

capture,  catch,  seize;  take  possession 

0/.  —  k^VR.¥Av%.,cai^^  {come  upon)y 
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surprise^  find^  detect^  discover :  fac- 
tum {^ndf  in  the  sense  of  catch 
one  at  something).  —  Fig.,  grasps 
comprehend^  understand. 

deprimo,  -primere,  -pressT,  -pres- 
sus  [^e-premo],  3.  v.  a.,  press  down ^ 
sink. 

depromo,  -promere,  -prompsT, 
-prdmptus  [dc-promo],  3.  v.  a., 
draw  outy  appropriate. 

depiignd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de- 
pugno],  I.  V.  n.,  fight  out  (deci- 
sively), resist  with  arms  (so  as  to 
decide  the  issue). 

derelinquo,  -linquere,  -liquT,  -lic- 
tus  [de-relinquo],  3.  v.  a.,  leave 
behind^  abandon. 

derive,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [perh. 
immediately  fr.  de-rivus,  prob. 
through  ad j .-stem],  i.  v.  a.,  draw 
off  (water),  divert:  crimen  {shift 
upon    another^. 

derogS,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de-rogo, 
in  its  political  sense],  i.  v.  a.,  take 
away\  withdra^u. 

descendo,  -scendere,  -scendT, 
-scensuriis  [de-scando],  3.  v.  n., 
climb  down ^  descend. —  Fig.,  resort 
to,  have  recourse  tOy  adopt:  ad 
accusandum  {resort  to  a  prosecu- 
tioii).  —  Esp.,  come  doxvn  to  the 
Forum  (from  the  hills  on  which 
the  Romans  lived  ;  of.  "  go  down 
town"). 

describo,  -scribere,  -scrips!,  -scrlp- 
tus  [de-scribo],  3.  v.  a.,  write  down^ 
set  down  (in  writing),  mark  outy 
map  outy  describe y  draw  up  (ius), 
reduce  to  a  system. 

desero,  -serere,  -serui,  -sertus 
[de-sero],  3.  v.  a.,  disuniti. — Esp., 


abandoUy  forsakcy  deserty  give  «/, 
leave  in  the  lurch.  —  desertus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  2^(S\.ydcsertedy  soliUiry : 
vadimonia  {forfeit). 

deservio,  -servTre,  no.  perf.,  no 
p.p.  [de-servio],  i.  v.  n.,  senr  zeal- 
ously y  be  dci'oted  to. 

desiderium,  T-  [.J*,  perh.  tdesiderS- 
-f  ium;  cf.  desidero],  N.,  longing 
fory  desire  (of  something  lost), 
grief  for  loss  (of  anything). 

desiderd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [?,  tde- 
siderS-,  out  of  place  ;  cf.  considero], 
I.  V.  a.,  feel  the  want  of  dcsircy 
misSy  needy  regret  the  loss  of  lose 
(of  soldiers).  —  Pass.,  be  missing 
{be  lost)  :  desiderat  neminem,  has 
not  lost  a  man. 

desidia,  -ae  [desid-  (stem  of 
deses,  de-  sed)  -f  ia],  f.,  idleness, 
sloth. 

designo,  -are,  -a\T,  -at us  [de- 
cigno],  I.  V.  a.,  mark  outy  indicatCy 
fneauy  designate. — designatus,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  electedy  elect  (of  officers  not 
yet  in  office). 

desilio,  -silTre,.-silui,  -sultus  [de- 
salio],  4.  V.  n.,  leap  down,  leap 
(down),  Jump  overboard :  de  rheda 
{Jump  out,  spring  out). 

desino,  -sinere,  -sTvi  (-sii),  -situs 
[de-sino],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  leave  offy 
desisty  cease. 

desisto,  -sistere,  -stitT,  -stiturus 
[de-sisto],  3.  V.  w.y  stand  offy  ceascy 
stopy  desist  from  y  abandon. 

desperatio,  -onis  [de-tsperatio; 
cf.  despero],  f.,  despair y  desperation. 

despero,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de- 
spero], I.  V.  a.  and  n.y  cease  to  hopCy 
despair^  despair  of  —  dSsperatus, 
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-a,  -um,  as  pass.,  despaired  of.  — 
Also  as  adj.,  {hopeless  ?y  perh.  orig. 
despaired  o/)^  hence  desperate. 

—  desperandus,  -a,  -um,  gerundive, 
to  be  despaired  of. 

despicio,  -spicere,  -spexT,  -spec- 
tus  [de-specio],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  look 
dawtiy  look  down  upoUy  look  away. 

—  Fig.  (cf.  Eng.  equivalent),  look 
down  upon,  despise^  express  one^s 
contempt  for. 

despicor,  -arl,  -atus  [despic5-], 
I.  V.  dQ^.y  despise.  —  despicatus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  pass.,  despised,  despi- 
cable. 

destring5,  -stringere,  -strinxT, 
-strict us  [de-stringo],  3.  v.  a.,  strip 
off.  —  Also  '  (cf.  despolio),  strips 
draw  (of  swords,  stripping  them 
of  their  scabbards). 

desum,  -esse,  -fui,  -futurus  [de- 
sum],  irr.  V.  n.,  (be  away),  be  want- 
ing, be  lacking,  fail. — Esp.,  fail  to 
do  one^s  ditty  by,  etc. — Often,  lack 
(changing  relation  of  subj.,  and  fol- 
lowing dat.),  be  without,  not  have. 

deterreo,  -terrer.e,  -terrui,  -terri- 
tus  [de-terreo],  2.  v.  a.,  frightefi 
off,  deter,  prevent  (esp.  by  threats, 
but  also  generally). 

detestor,  -arl,  -atus  [de-testor], 
I.  V.  a.,  {call  the  gods  to  witness  to 
prevent  something),  entreat  (from  a 
thing),  remove  by  protest  (call  the 
gods  to  witness  to  avoid). 

detracto  (-trecto),  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[de-tracto],  i.  v.  a.,  {hold  off  from 
one  V  self),  avoid,  shun. 

detraho,  -trahere,  -traxT,  -tractus 

/"de-traho],  3.  v.  a.,  drag  off,  tear 

off't    snatch    (away).  —  W'lVh   \ess 


violence,  take  away,  take  off,  with' 
draiu  (with  no  violence  at  all). 

detrecto,  see  detracto. 

detrimentum,  -1  [de-ftiimentum 
(tri-  in  tero  +  mentum) ;  cf.  detero], 
N.,  {a  rubbing  off)^  loss,  hhrm, 
injury.  —  Esp.,  defeat,  disaster. 

deus,  -1  [akin  to  divus,  lovis, 
dies],  M.,  a  god.  —  Also,  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  ideas,  of  a  statue, 
in  adjurations:  di  boni,  good  heav- 
ens !  per  deos  immortaliSi  for  heav- 
en 's  sake  !  heaven  help  us  / 

deveho,  -vehere,  -vexT,  -vectus 
[de-veho],  3.  v.  a.,  carry  away, 
bring  (away,  e.g.  on  horseback), 
bring  down  (esp.  by  vessel). 

deverto,  -vertere,  -vertl,  -versus 
[de-verto],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  turn 
away,  turn  aside,  tttrn  off  (the  road 
to  stop  by  the  way),  stop  (turning 
aside  from  the  way). 

devincid,  -vincTre,  -vinxT,  -vinctus 
[de-vincio],  4.  v.  a.,  bind  down,  bind, 
attach ,  firm  ly  attach . 

devinco,  -vincere,  -vTcT,  -victus 
[de-vinco],  3.  v.  a.,  conquer  (so  as 
to  prostrate),  subdue  (entirely). 

devito,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de-yito], 
I.  V.  a.,  avoid,  shun,  escape. 

devoco,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [de-voco], 
I.  V.  a.,  call  down  (or  away). — 
Esp.,  fig.,  invite,  bring. 

devoro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [de-voro], 
I.  V.  a.,  swallow  up,  devour,  gulp 
down :  verbum  {eagerly  devour). 

devoveo,  -vovere,  -vovT,  -votus 
[de-voveo],  2.  v.  a.,  vow  (away). — 
Less  exactly,  devote,  consecrate. 

dexter,  -tera  (-tra),  -terum  (-trum) 
\viYvc.^\,^\XL  ^erh.  akin  to  digitus  ? ) 
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-f  tents],  adj.,  right  (on  the  right 
hand).  —  dextra,  -ae,  f.,  (sc.  ma- 
nus),  the  right  hand  (esp.  used  as  a 
pledge  of  faith,  as  with  us). 

Diana,  -ae  [prob.  fern,  of  lanus ; 
cf.  Att^ny],  F.,  a  divinity  of  the 
Romans  entirely  identified  with 
the  Greek  Artemis,  the  goddess  of 
the  chase  and  patroness  of  celi- 
bacy. 

died,  dicere,  dixT,  dictus  [dig, 
in  dico  and  -dicus],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
(point  out  ?  ;  cf .  dclKWfxi)^  say,  tell, 
speak,  name,  speak  of,  mention.  — 
Esp.,  with  authority,  name,  ap- 
point, fix:  ias  {administer;  cf. 
dico) ;  sententiam  (give,  express). 
—  Special  uses  :  dicunt,  they  say  ; 
causam  dicere,  plead  one^s  cause, 
hence  be  tried,  be  brought  to  trial ; 
facultas  dicendi,  power  of  oratory  ; 
dixi,  /  have  done  ;  incredibile  dictu, 
incredible  ;  quid  dicam  ?  what  shall 
I  call  it  ?  why  should  I  speak  ? 
what  shall  I  say?  ad  dicendum, 
for  addressing  the  people ;  diem 
dicere,  bring  a  charge  (before  the 
people) ;  salutem  die,  greet,  re- 
member me  to,  give  my  regards  to. 

dictator,  -oris  [dicta-  -|-  tor],  m., 
a  dictator  (a  Roman  magistrate 
appointed  in  times  of  danger  by 
the  highest  existing  officer,  and 
possessing  absolute  power).  — 
Also,  a  similar  officer  in  a  munici- 
pal town. 

dictatura,  -ae  [dicta-  -f-  tura  (i.e. 
tdictatu  +  ra;  cf.  figura)],  F.,  the 
office  of  dictator,  a  dictatorship. 

dictio,  -onis  [die  (as  root  of 
dico)  -f  tio],  F.,  a  speakings  a  plead- 


ing (cf.  dico)  :  causae  {pleading 
one*s  cause,  trial) ;  iuris  {adminis- 
tration). 

dictito,  -are,  -avT,  no  p.p.  [akin 
to  dicto,  form  unc,  perh.  fdictita- 
(dictS-  -f  ta)],  I.  V.  a.,  repeat,  keep 
saying. 

dictum,  -1  [n.  p.p.  of  dico  as 
subst.],  N.,  a  saying,  an  expression, 
words. 

dies,  -ei  [prob.  for  dives,  dyu 
-f  as],  M.  (rarely  f.  in  some  uses), 
a  day  (in  all  Eng.  senses).  —  Also, 
time:  in  dies,  from  day  to  day 
(with  idea  of  increase  or  diminu- 
tion) ;  illis  ipsis  diebus,  at  that  very 
time ;  noctes  diesque,  night  and 
day  ;  diem  dicere  (see  dico). 

differo,  differre,  distulT,  dllatus 
[dis-fero],  irr.  v.  a.  and  n.,  bear 
apart,  spread.  — Also,  postpone,  de- 
fer, put  off,  differ. 

difS.cilis,  -e  [dis-facilis],  adj., 
not  easy,  difficult. 

difS.cultas,  -atis  [difficili-  (weak- 
ened) +  tas],  F.,  difficulty,  trouble, 
difficult  circumstances. 

diffido,  -fidere,  -fisus  sum  [dis- 
fido],  3.  V.  n.,  distrust,  not  have  con- 
fidence (in). 

diffluo,  -fluere,  -fliixT,  no  p.p. 
[dis-fluo],  3.  V.  n.,  fiow  apart,  be- 
come loose,  becom'a  lax,  run  wild. 

digitus,  -T  [?],  ^.j  a  finger. 

dignitas,  -atisi  [dignS-  -f  tas], 
F.,  worthiness,  wofth,  dignity,  pres- 
tige, position  (superior),  claims 
(founded  on  worth),  advancement 
(as  the  consequence  of  worthi- 
ness), self-respect,  the  dignity  of 
one^s  position. 
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dignus,  -a,  -urn  [?,  perh.  root 
of  dico  +  nus],  adj.,  worthy^  de- 
sen'iug. 

diiudico,  -are,  -avi,  -at us  [dis- 
iudico],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  decide  (be- 
tween two). 

diiunctio,  -onis  [dis-iunctio ;  cf. 
diiungo],  F.,  a  separation. 

diiungo  (dis-),  -iungere,  -iunxT, 
-iunctus  [dis-iungo],  3.  v.  a.,  dis- 
join^ separate^  divide. 

dilabor,  -labl,  -lapsus  [dis-labor], 
3.  V.  dep.,  glide  aparty  slip  away, 
fall  away. 

dilacerd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
lacero],  i.  v.  a.,  tear  asunder ^  tear 
in  pieces. 

dilanid,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [dis- 
lanio],  I.  V.  a.,  tear  in  pieces. 

dilatio,  -onis  [dis-latio],  f.,  a 
postponement^  an  adjournment. 

dilectus  (de-),  -us  [dis-flectus ; 
cf.  diligo],  M.,  a  choosing^  a  Iny^ 
a  conscription. 

diligens,  -entis,  p.  of  diligo,  as 
adj.,  diligenty  painstakings  careful. 

diligenter  [diligent-  +  ter],  adv., 
carefully^  with  care^  with  exactness^ 
exactly s  with  painsy  scrupulously. 

diligentia,  -ae  [diligent-  -f  ia], 
F.,  care^  pains ^  painstakings  dili- 
gence:  remittere  {cease  to  take 
pains s  take  less  care). 

diligo,  -ligere,  -IcxT,  -Icctus  [dis- 
lego],  3.  V.  a.,  {choose  out),  love^  be 
fond  of  —  See  also  diligens. 

diliicescd,  -lucescere,  -IfixT,  no 
p.p.  [dis-lucesco],  3.  v.  n.,  grow 
lights  daw7t.  —  Usually  impersonal. 

dilucu\xLm.y  -1  [dis-tluculum  (lu- 
cu-  +  lua)],  N.,  daybreak^  dawn. 


dilud,  -luere,  -luT,  -lutus  [dis-luo], 
3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  dissolve  away^  dis- 
solve. —  Fig.,  refute  (tech.  term). 

dimicatio,  -onis  [dimica-  +  tio], 
Y.y  fightings  a  contest,  a  struggle. 

dimicd,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [dia- 
mico],  I.  V.  n.,  {brandish  swords  to 
decide  a  contest  ?),  fis^l  (a  decisive 
battle),  risk  an  engagement ,  con- 
tend. 

diminud,  see  deminuo. 

dimittOy  -mittere,  -misT,  -missus 
[dis-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  go  away, 
let  slips  let  pass,  let  go,  give  up,  relin- 
quishs  abandon :  oppugnationem 
{raise) ;  victoriam  (let  go,  on  pur- 
pose).—  Also,  send  in  different  di- 
rections, sendabouts  despatch,  details 
disband,  dismiss,  ctdjourn,  dis- 
charge. 

direptid,  -onis  [dis-traptio ;  cf. 
diripio],  F.,  plundering,  plunder. 

direptor,  -oris  [dia-raptor;  cf. 
diilpio],  M.,  a  robber,  a  plunderer. 

diripio,  -ripere,  -ripui,  -reptus 
[dis-rapio],  3.  v.  a.,  seize  (in  differ- 
ent directions),  plunder,  pillage. 

dirumpd,  -rumpere,  -riip!,  -rap- 
tus  [dis-nimpo],  3.  v.  a.,  break  to 
pieces,  break,  shatter,  burst :  dixopi 
me  paene,  I  came  near  bursting. 

dis-,  di-  (dir-)  [akin  to  dno?], 
insep.  prep,  (adv.),  in  comp.,  asun- 
der, in  different  directions,  Cf. 
discedo,  discerno,  dizimo,  dUhaia. 

Dis,  Ditis  [akin  to  dives,  as  the 
earth  is  the  source  of  riches],  IL, 
Pluto  (the  god  of  the  underworid, 
and  so  of  death). 

discedd,  -cedere,  -ceas!,  -cef* 
^^\ws  ^dia-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  imtkdrtmt 
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depart i  retire ^  leave  (with  ab),  go 
away, 

disceptatio,  -onis  [discepta-  + 
tio],  F.,  a  contest^  a  contention^  a 
discussion. 

disceptator,  -oris  [discepta- 
(stem  of  discepto)  +  tor],  m.,  a 
judgCj  an  arbiter. 

discepto,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
capto],  I.  V.  a.,  discuss,  consider 
and  decide,  decide. 

discerno,  -cernere,  -crevT,  -cretus 
[dis-cerao],  3.  v.  a.,  separate,  dis- 
tinguish. 

discessio,  -onis  [dis-cessio ;  cf . 
discedo],  f.,  a  departure,  a  with- 
drawal, a  division  (as  in  Parlia- 
ment), a  vote :  contionis  (a  division 
of  opinion  in,  etc.) ;  discessionem 
facere,  take  a  vote. 

discessus,  -us  [dis-tcessus ;  cf. 
discedo],  m.,  a  departure,  a  with- 
drawal, absence. 

discidium,  -1  [dis-tscidium  (scid 
+  ium)],  N.,  a  separation,  a  dis- 
sension. 

disciplina,  -ae  [discipulS-  (re- 
duced) +  ina ;  cf.  rapina],  f.,  {pu- 
pilage ?),  discipline,  instruction, 
training,  a  system  (of  *  doctrine, 
etc.),  a  course  of  instruction,  edu- 
cation, a  school  (fig.  as  in  Eng.) : 
pueritiae  disciplinae,  the  studies  of 
childhood ;  navalis  {skill,  as  the 
result  of  discipline) ;  maiorum 
{strict  conduct). 

discipulus,  -1  [?,  akin  to  disco], 
M.,  a  pupil. 

discliido,  -cludere.  -clusi,  -clusus 
[dis-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  shut  apart, 
keep  apart,  separate,  divide. 


disco,  discere,  didici,  disciturus 
[for  tdicsco  (dig  +  sec)],  3.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  learn. 

discolor,  -oris  [dis-color],  adj., 
parti-colored,  different-colored. 

discordia,  -ae  [discord-  +  ia ;  cf. 
concors],  f.,  dissension,  discord, 
disagreement, 

discribo,  -scrlbere, -scrips!,  -scrlp- 
tus  [dis-scribo],  3.  v.  a.,  distribute, 
apportion,  assign. 

discrimen,  -inis  [dis-crimen ;  cf . 
discerno],  n.,  a  separation,  a  de- 
cision. Hence,  a  moment  of  de- 
cision, a  crisis,  critical  condition, 
danger,  peril,  a  critical  moment,  a 
turning-point  of  one'^s  fortunes. 

disiungd,  -iungere,  -iunxT,  -iunc- 
tus  [dis-iungo],  3.  v.  a.,  disunite,  sep- 
arate :  disiunctissimus,  -a,  -um,  very 
far  distant,  very  widely  separated. 

dispergo,  -spergere,  -spersi,  -sper- 
sus  [dis-spargo],  3.  v.  a.,  scatter, 
disperse,  separate. 

disperse  [old  abl.  of  dispersus], 
adv., /«  different  places,  separately. 

disperti5,  -Ire,  -ivi  (-ii),  -It us,  also 
dispertior,  as  dep.  [dis-partio], 
4.  V.  a.  and  dep.,  divide,  distribute. 

displiced,  -ere,  -ul,  -itus  [dis- 
placeo],  2.  V.  n.,  displease,  be  unsat- 
isfactory, be  disliked  by. 

disputd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
puto],  I.  V.  n.  and  a.,  discuss  (cf. 
puto),  argue. 

dissemino,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
semino],  i.  v.  a.,  scatter,  sow 
widely,  spread,  disseminate. 

dissensid,  -onis  [dis-tsensio;  cf. 
dissentio],  F.,  difference  ofofiniQiXy 
disagreement .^  disstnzion. 
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dissentid,  -sentfre,  -sens!,  -sen- 
surus  [dis-sentio],  4.  v.  n.,  differ  in 
opinion^  dissenty  differ,  be  at  vari* 
ance, 

dissided,  -sidere,  -sedi,  no  p.p. 
[dis-sedeo],  2.  v.  n.,  sit  apart,  — 
Hence,  disagree,  have  a  dissension. 

dissimilis,  -e  [dis-similis],  adj., 
unlike,  different,  various, 

dissimilitudo,  -inis  [dissimili-  + 
tudo],  F.,  unlikeness,  unlike  nature, 
different  nature. 

dissimulo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
simulo],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  {^pretend 
something  is  not),  conceal  (what  is), 
dissemble,  conceal  the  fact  that,  pre- 
tend not  to. 

dissipo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
tsupo,  throw],  I.  V.  a.,  scatter,  dis- 
perse, strew,  spread  abroad :  dissi- 
patos  congregarunt  (the  scattered 
people). 

dissolutio,  -onis  [dis-solutio ;  cf . 
dissolvo],  F.,  a  dissolving,  abolition. 

dissolvo,  -solvere,  -solvi,-solutus 
[dis-solvo],  3.  V.  a.,  unloose,  relax, 
separate.  —  dissolutuSi  -a,  -urn,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  lax,  unrestrained,  arbitrary 
(as  unrestrained  by  considerations 
of  policy  or  mercy). 

distine5|  -tinere,  -tinui,  -tent us 
[dis-teneo],  2.  v.  a.,  keep  apart, 
hold  asunder,  keep  from  ufiiting, 
cut  off  (in  military  sense),  isolate, 
distract. 

distraho,  -trahere,  -traxT,  -tractus 
[dis-traho],  3.  v.  a.,  drag  asunder, 
tear  asunder,   separate.  —  Hence,  , 
distract,  divide:  distractae  senten- 
tiae  (widely  divergent). 

distribuo,  -tribuere,  -tribal,  -tri- 


-butus  [dis-tribuo],  3.  v.  a.,  assign 
(to  several),  distribute,  divide. 

distringOy  -stringere,  -strinxl, 
-strictus  [dis-stringo],  3.  v.  a.,  stretch 
apart,  distract,  engage,  occupy. 

disturbOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [dis- 
turbo],  I.  V.  a.,  drive  aivay  in  con- 
fusion :  contionem  (break  up), 

ditissimus,  -a,  -urn,  superl.  of 
dives. 

diu  [prob.  ace.  of  stem  akin  to 
dies],  2idLW.,for  a  time,  a  long  time, 
for  some  time,  long:  tain  diu,  so 
iong;  quam  diu,  how  long,  as 
long;  diutius,  any  longer, 

diurnus,  -a,  -um  [fdius-  (akin  to 
diu  and  dies)  -1-  nus],  adj.,  of  the 
day,  daily  (as  opposed  to  nightly): 
fur  (by  night), 

dius  [akin  to  divas],  M.,  only  in 
nom.,  in  phrase  me  dins  lldios, 
heaven  help  me,  as  sure  as  I  live, 
good  heavens! 

diuturnit&Sy  -atis  [diatamo- + 
tas],  F.,  length  of  iime^  long  coih 
tinuance^  length  (in  time). 

di^tumusy  -a,  -um  [dla  +  tll^ 
nus ;  cf.  hestttnus],  adj.,  longetm- 
tinued,  long  (in  time) ;  minoa  diih 
tuma  vita  (shorter), 

diyell5|  -vellere,  -veil!,  -volsiis 
[dis-vello],  3.  v.  a.,  Uar  apart^  rend 
asunder,  tear  (from). 

diversus,  -a,  -um,  see  dlTuto. 

diverto,  -vertere,  -vertl,  -ver- 
sus [dis-verto],  3.  v.  a.  and  n, 
turn  aside  (or  apart)^  separeUe,^ 
diversus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj, 
separate,  distant^  diverse^  difimd, 
various. 

dives,  -itis  [?],  adj.,  Hek. 
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dividd,  -videre,  -visi,  -visus  [dis- 
tvido,  viDH  (?),  cf.  vidaus],  3.  v.  a., 
divide,  separate,  distribute.  —  divi- 
SUS,  -a,  -urn,  p.p.  as  adj.,  divided. 

divinitus  [divinS-  +  tus ;  cf .  cae- 
litus],  2idy.i  from  heaven,  divinely, 
providentially,  by  the  gods.  —  Less 
exactly,  admirably,  excellently. 

diyino,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [divin8»], 
I.  V.  2i., prophesy,  conjecture,  foresee, 
imagine  (as  likely  to  happen). 

diyinus,  -a,  -um  [div6-  (as  if 
divi)  +  nus],  adj.,  of  the  gods,  di- 
vine, providential,  superhuman, 
more  than  human,  transcendent, 
godlike:  res  divinae,  religious  in- 
stitutions, 

divisor,  -oris  [dis-tvisor;  cf. 
divido],  M.,  a  distributer,  a  dis- 
tributing agent,  an  agent  (for  bri- 
bery). 

diyitiae,  -arum  [divit-  -f  ia],  f. 
plur.,  wealth,  riches. 

^do,  dare,  dedi,  datus  [da;  cf. 
hihitHi.C\,  I.  V.  a.,  give,  bestow,  grant, 
furnish,  vouchsafe,  present,  offer : 
excusationem  {afford) ;  cognitorem 
(furnish,  bring  forward) ;  literaSi 
epistulam  {^rite). —  See  also  opera. 

2 do  [dha,  place;  cf.  W^iy/ii], 
confounded  with  ^  do,  but  appear- 
ing in  comp.,  place,  put. 

doced,  docere,  docui,  doctus 
[unc.  formation  akin  to  dico  and 
disco],  2.  V.  a.,  teach,  show,  inform, 
rep>resent,  state.  —  dOCtus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  learned,  educated,  cul- 
tivated, skilful. 

docilitas,  -atis  [docili-  -f  tas],  f., 
teachableness,  aptness,  capability  (of 
learning). 


doctrina,  -ae  [doctor-  +  ina ;  cf . 
medicina],  f.,  teaching,  systematic 
instruction,  education,  training, 
study,  learning. 

documentum,  -1  [docu-  (?)  (as 
stem  of  doceo)  -f  mentum],  n.,  a 
means  of  teaching,  a  proof  ,  a  warn- 
ing, an  example. 

Dolabella,  -ae  [dolabra-  -f  la, 
^^ little  hatchet^'\  M.  (orig.  F.),  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Esp.:  \.Cn. 
Dolabella,  in  command  of  Cilicia 
in  B.C.  80,  under  whom  Verres  was 
legatus  ;  2.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
Cicero's  son-in-law,  who  was  An- 
tony's colleague  in  the  consulship, 
B.C.  4-4* 

doled,  dolere,  doluT,  doliturus 
[perh.  dol6-  (stem  of  dolus)],  2.  v.  n., 
feel  pain,  suffer.  —  Esp.  mentally, 
be  pained,  grieved. 

dolor,  -oris  [dol-  (as  root  of 
doleo)  +  or],  m.,  pain  (physical  or 
mental),  suffering,  distress,  indig- 
nation, chagrin,  vexation,  sense  of 
injury :  magno  dolore  ferre,  be  very 
indignant,  feel  much  chagrin ; 
magno  esse  dolori,  to  be  a  great 
annoyance  or  sorrow;  dolor  et 
crepitus  plagarum  {cries  of  pain, 
etc.). 

domesticus,  -a,  -um  [dom5-  (as 
if  doqies- ;  cf.  modestus)  +  ticus], 
adj.,  {of  the  house),  of  one^s  home, 
one^s  own,  at  home.  —  Hence, 
domestic,  internal,  intestine,  luithifi 
the  state  or  city,  private:  dolor 
(personal) ;  usus  {at  one^s  house). 

domicilium,  -1   [perh.  dom5-  + 
tcilium  (fr.  root  of  colo^\,  ^.,  an 
abode,  a  house .^  a  d'ioclling-f>lace,  a 
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house  (as  a  permanent  home),«  r^«- 
dence  (in  a  legal  sense) :  imperi 
(seat). 

domina,  -ae  [f.  of  dominuS],  f., 
a  mistress. 

dominatio,  -onis  [domina-  +  tio], 
F.,  mastery,  control,  tyranny,  power 
(illegal  or  abnormal). 

dominor,  -ari,  -atus  [dominS-], 
I.  V.  dep.,  be  master,  rule,  lord  it 
aver,  tyrannize,  dominate. 

dominus,  -I  [tdomS-  {ruling;  cf. 
-hoLyjai)  +  nus],  M.,  a  master,  an 
owner :  esse  {have  control). 

Domitius,  -1  [domitS-  (reduced) 
+  ius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
—  Esp.,  Lucius  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  consul  in  B.C.  54. 

domitor,  -oris  [domi-  (as  stem 
of  domo)  -f  tor],  m.,  a  tamer,  a 
queller.. 

domo,  -are,  -uT,  -itus  [tdomS-, 
cf.  dominus],  i.  v.  a.,  tame,  quell, 
subdue,  master. 

domus,  -us  (-1)  [dom  {build?) 
-j-  us  (-08  and  -us)],  f.,  a  house,  a 
home,  a  house  {a  family) :  domi,  at 
home ;  domum,  home,  to  one' s  home ; 
domO|  from  home ;  domo  exire,  go 
away,  emigrate. 

donatio,  -onis  [dona-  +  tio], 
F.,  a  gift,  a  donation,  a  giving 
away. 

ddn5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [donS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  present,  give  (as  a  gift).  — 
Also,  honor  with  a  gift,  present 
(one  with  a  thing);  civitate  aliquem 
donare,  honor  one  with,  etc.,  give 
one  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

donum,  -1  [da  +  nus],  n.,  «  gift. 
dormid,    -ire,    -ivi    (fC\),    -\i\im 


(supine)  [prob.  from  noun-stem], 
4.  V.  n.,  sleep. 

Driisus,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  tribune  B.C.  91,  who 
attempted  some  reform  in  favor 
of  the  Italians.  He  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  opponents. 

«dubitatid,  -onis  [dubita-  (stem 
of  dubito)  -1-  tio],  F.,  doubt,  hesita- 
tion, question. 

dubitd,  -are,  -avT,  -aturus  [tdu- 
bitS-  (p.  of  lost  verb  dubo  ?  cf.  du- 
bius)],  I.  V.  n.,  doubt,  have  doubt,  be 
in  doubt,  feel  doubtful. — Also  (abso- 
lutely, or  with  inf.,  rarely qain),^^ 
tate,feel  hesitation,  vacillcUe. 

dubius,  -a,  -um  [tdubd-  (dud  -f 
bus ;  cf .  superbus  and  dubito)  -f 
ius],  adj.,  doubtful:  est  dubium, 
there  is  doubt,  it  is  doubtful. 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a  [du5-centi  (plur. 
of  centum)  ] ,  n u m .  ad  j . ,  two  hundred. 

duco,  ducere,  diixT,  ductus  [ore 
(in  dux)],  3.  V.  a.,  lead,  draw,  bring 
(of  living  things),  conduct,  drag.  — 
Esp.  of  a  general,  lead,  march.  — 
With  (or  without)  in  matrimonium, 
marry  (of  the  man).  —  Fig.,  pro- 
long, drag  out,  attract.  —  As  mer- 
cantile word,  and  so  fig.,  reckon, 
consider,  regard:  rationem  {take 
account,  also  in  fig.  sense);  spiri- 
tum  (draw  breath)-,  caiisa  ducitur 
(springs) ;  pueros  (have  with  ofie) ; 
parietem  (make,  carry,  run). 

ductus,  -us  [dug  4-  tus],  m., 
lead,  command:  sue  ductu,  in  ac- 
tual command  (opposed  to  acting 
by  a  subordinate). 

^\V!Qi.>XTC\.^  see  iamdudum. 
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duint,  archaic  for  dent :  see  do. 

dulcedo,  -dinis  [dulci-  +  edo],  f., 
sweetness y  charm, 

dulcis,  -e  [?],  adj.,  sweet  (also 
fig):  aqua  (y^-^j^). 

dum  [pron.  da,  prob.  ace. ;  cf. 
tum^,  conj.  (orig.  didv.)^  at  that  time. 
— Also,  while,  so  long  as. — Hence, 
till,  until :  dummodo  (or  separate), 
only  so  long,  provided.  —  With 
negatives,  yet,  as  yet:  tarn  diu 
dum,  so  long  as. 

dummodo,  see  dum. 

dumtazat  [dum  taxat],  adv., 
only,  merely,  at  any  rate. 

duo,  -ae,  -o  [dual,  of  stem  t4v6- ; 
cf.  bis],  num.  adj.,  two. 

duodecim  [duo-decem],  indecl. 
num.  adj.,  twelve. 

duodecimus,  -a,  -um  [duo-de- 
cimus],   num.   adj.,   twelfth. 


duplico,  -are,  -avT,-atus  [duplic-], 
I.  V.  a.,  double,  increase  twofold. 

dure  [old  abl.  of  durus],  adv., 
hardly,  harshly. 

durus,  -a,  -um  \y\,  adj.,  hard. — 
Fig.,  hard,  severe,  difficult,  harsh, 
rough. 

duumyiratus,  -us  [duumvir-  -f 
atus  ;  cf.  senatus],  u.,  the  office  of 
duumvir  (a  magistrate  of  provin- 
cial towns,  corresponding  to  the 
consuls). 

dux,  ducis  [dug  as  stem], 
M.  and  F.,  a  leader,  a  guide,  a 
commander:  Pompeio  duce,  un- 
der the  command  of  Pompey ; 
ducibus  dis,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  gods. 

Dyrrachium  (Dyrrtia-),  -i  [Aup- 
p6i.XiQv\,  N.,  a  town  in  Illyria  nearly 
opposite  Brundisium  in  Italy. 


£ 


e,  see  ex. 

ea  [instr.  or  abl.  of  is],  adv.,  this 
way,  that  way,  thus,  there. 

ebriosus,  -a,-um  [ebrid-  +  osus], 
adj.,  given  to  drinking,  a  toper. 

ebrius,  -a,  -um  \f\,  adj.,  drunk. 

ebur,  -oris  [prob.  Phoenician.'*], 
N.,  ivory. 

ecce  [en-ce ;  cf.  hie],  interj.,  lo! 
behold! 

ecf-,  see  eff-. 

acquis  (-qui),  -qua,  -quid  (-quod) 
[en-quis],  interrog.  pron.,  is  {does, 
etc.)  any  one  ?  any  (in  an  interrog. 
sentence).  —  Esp.,  ecquid,  neut. 
ace.  as  adv.,  at  all. 

ecolevs  (eqva-),  4  [•quo-  +  leas], 


M.,  a  little  horse.  —  Esp.,  as  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  the  horse. 

edicd,  -dicere,  -dixi,  -dictus  [ex- 
dico],  3.  v.  a.,  issue  an  edict,  pro- 
claim, order. 

edictum,  -T  [neut.  p.p.  of  edico], 
N.,  edict,  an  order,  a  proclamation  : 
edictum  praetoris,  an  order  of  court, 
an  execution. 

edo,  -dere,  -did!,  -ditus  [ex-do], 
3.  v.  a.,  put  forth,  give  forth,  pub- 
lish.— Also,  raisCgUp.  —  editus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  elevated,  raised, 
high,  lofty. 

edoceo,  -docere,  -docui,  -doctus 
[ex-doceo],  2.  v.  a.,  show  forth,  ex- 
plain, inform. 
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educatio,  -onis  [educa-  +  tio], 
F.,  rearing^  trainings  education. 

educo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [teduc-  (cf. 
redux)] ,  i .  v.  a.,  rear^  train^  bring  up. 

educo,  -ducere,  -duxi,  -ductus 
[ex-duco],  3.  V.  a.,  lead  out,  lead 
forth,  draw  (a  sword),  bring  out, 
march  out  (an  army),  take  out. 

effemind  (ecf-),  -are,  -av!,  -atus 
[ex-tfemino,  or  perh.  teffemind- 
(or  -i),  in  either  case  from  femina], 
I.  V.  a.,  make  into  a  woman. — 
Less  exactly,  {make  like  a  woman), 
enervate,  weaken.  —  effeminatus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  effeminate^ 
unmanly. 

effero  (ecf-),  efferre,  extulT,  ela- 
tus  [ex-fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  carry  out, 
bring  out,  carry  away.  —  Less  ex- 
actly and  fig.,  spread  abroad,  make 
known,  publish  abroad,  puff  up,  elate 
(cf.  Eng.  "carried  away").  —  Also 
(cf.  edo),  raise  up,  extol,  praise. 

efS.cio  (ecf-),  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus 
[ex-facio],  3.  v.  a.,  make  out,  make, 
enable,  accomplish,  cause,  produce, 
cause  to  be,  make  into,  make  out, 
bring  about.  —  Esp.  with  ut  or  ne, 
bring  it  about  that,  cause  (to  be  of 
not  to  be),  make  (a  thing  to  be,  etc.). 

efS.gies  (ecf-),  -ei  [ex-tfigies 
(fig  -f-  ies)],  F.,  an  image,  a  statue, 
a  portrait,  a  representation,  a  coun- 
terfeit presentment. 

effingo  (ecf-),  -fingere,  -finxi, 
-fictus  [ex-fingo],  3.  v.  a.,  wipe  up, 
mould,  form. 

efQagito  (ecf-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[ex-flagito],  i.  v.  a.,  demand  ear- 
nestly, clamor  for,  importunately 
demand. 


efflo  (ecf-),  -flare,  -flavi,  -flatus 
[ex-flo],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  blow  out, 
breathe  forth :  ^nimam  efflans, 
drawing  the  last  breath,  breathing 
one  *j  last. 

effrenate  [old  abl.  of  efiErenatus], 
adv.,  without  restraint. 

efiErenatio  (ecf-),  -5nis  [effrena- 
-f  tio],  F.,  unbridled  impulse. 

effreno  (ecf-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[effrenS-],  i.  v.  a.,  unbridle,  let  loose. 
—  Esp.,  effrenattts,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  unbridled,  unrestrained. 

effugid  (ecf-),  -fugere,  -fiigT,  -fugi- 
turus  [ex-fugio],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
escape,  flee  (absolutely),  fly  from, 
get  rid  of,  avoid. 

effugium  (ecf-),  -1  [ex-tfugiom; 
cf .  effugio  and  refugiom],  n.,  a  way 
of  escape,  an  escape. 

effundo  (ecf-),  -fundere,  -fudi, 
-fusus  [ex-fundo],  3.  v.  2^.,  pour  out, 
shed:  spiritum  {breathe  out). 

effuse  (ecf-)  [old  abl.  of  effusus]. 
adv.,  profusely. 

egens,  -entis,  see  egeo. 

egeS,  egere,  egui,  no  p.p.  [teg6- 
(cf.  indigus)],  2.  v.  n.,  want, 
need,  lack,  be  in  wcCnt.  —  egens, 
-entis,  p.  as  adj.,  needy y  destitute, 
beggarly:  *-^*^ 

egestas,  -atis  [unc.  stem  (perh. 
egent-)  +  tas],  f.,  poverty,  destitu- 
tion, want,  need. 

ego,  mei  [cf.  Eng.  /],  pers. 
pron.,  /  (me,  etc.).  —  Plur.,  nos, 
we,  us,  etc.  —  Often  of  one  person, 
/.  —  egoinet,  see  -met. 

egredior,  -gredl,  -gressus  [ex- 
gradior],  3.  v.  dep.,  march  out,  go 
out,  tn(n;e  beyond. 
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egregie  [old  abl.  of  egregius], 
adv.,  remarkably^  finely ^  ext^'etnely 
-well. 

egregiuSy  -a,  -um  [egrege-  (cf. 
exlex)  +  ius],  adj.,  out  of  the  com- 
moftf  remarkable^  superior^  excel- 
lent, uncommon^  special,  noble,  very 
fine. 

eicidy  -icere,  -ieci,  -iectus  [ex- 
iacio],  3.  V.  a.,  cast  out,  drive  out, 
expel,  cast  up  (cf.  edo).  —  With  re- 
flex., rush  out,  rush,  hasten  away. 

—  Fig.,  disperse,  oust,  turn  out.  — 
eiectus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  cctst 
up  on  shore,  castaway,  shipwrecked. 

eiectus,  -a,  -um,  see  eicio. 

eiusmodi  (often  written  sepa- 
rately) [eius  modi],  as  adj.  phrase, 
of  this  kind,  of  such  a  kind,  such, 
of  a  kind,  of  such  a  nature,  in  such 
a  state, 

elabor,  -labi,  -lapsus  [ex-labor], 
3.  V.  dep.,  slip  out,  escape,  slip, 

elaboro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ex- 
laboro],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  accomplish 
by  toil,  work  out,  effect,  strive  dili- 
gently, spend  one  V  efforts. — elabo- 
ratus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  wrought 
out,  highly  wrought. 

elegans,  -antis  [p.  of  telego  (cf. 
relego)],  adj.,  fastidious,  choice, 
dainty,  nice.  —  Transf.,^«lr,  choice, 
elegant. 

elephantus,  -T  [Gr.  ace.  i\^(f>aPTa, 
declined],  M.,  an  elephant: 

elicidy  -licere,  -licuT,  -licitus  [ex- 
lacio],  3.  V.  a.,  entice  out,  draw  out. 

eligd,  -ligere,  -legi,  -Iectus  [ex- 
lego],  3.  V.  a.,  pick  out,  select^  choose. 

—  electus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
picked  (troops). 


eloquentia,  -ae  [eloquent-  -f  ia], 
F.,  eloquence. 

eludo,  -ludere,  -lusi,  -lusus  [ex- 
ludo],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  play  out,  end 
(one's  play).  —  Also,  ^^ play  off,^* 
parry  (a  thrust),  avoid,  elude.  — 
Fig.,  mock,  befool,  fool,  deceive, 
make  sport  of,  baffle.  —  Absolutely, 
play  one's  game  freely  (dodging 
all  opposition). 

eluo,  -luere,  -lui,  -lutus  [ex-luo], 
3.  V.  a.,  wash  away,  wash  out,  wash 

off. 

emandy  -are,  -avT,  -aturus  [ex- 
mano],  i.  v.  n.,  flow  out.  —  Fig., 
spread  abroad,  leak  out,  get  abroad. 

ementior,  -mentirl,  -mentitus 
[ex-mentior],  4.  v.  dep.,  get  up  a 
falsehood,  forge  a  lie. 

emergo,  -mergere,  -mersT,  -mer- 
sus  [ex-mergo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
rise  (from,  under  water).  —  Fig. 
(of  analogous  situations),  rise^come 
out  of,  emerge,  get  one^s  head  above 
water.  —  emersus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  in 
active  sense,  emerging,  having 
emerged. 

emigro,  -are,  -avT,  -aturus  [ex- 
migro],  I.  V.  n.,  remove  (perma- 
nently), emigrate.  —  With  domo  (in 
same  sense). 

eminedy  -ere,  -uT,  no  p.p.  [ex- 
mineo],  2.  v.  n.,  stand  out,  project. 
—  Fig.,  radiate  (from),  appear  (in)  : 
ex  ore  crudelitas  (cf.  the  vulgar 
"stick  out"). 

emitto,  -mittere,  -misl,  -missus 
[ex-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  go,  drop, 
send  out,  throw,  hurl,  discharge.  — 
Pass.,  or  with  reflex.,  rush  out :  ex 
urbe  vel   e\ec\mu«    \^e3c|)cl,  ^&  Vj 
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force)  vel  emisimus  {send  out,  as 
by  a  mere  order). 

emd,  emere,  emi,  emptus  [em  ?, 
orig.  iake'\y  3.  v.  a.,  (take,  only  in 
compounds).  —  Esp.,  buy  (cf.  Eng. 
sell,  orig.  give),  purchase :  interces- 
sio  empta  (bribed). 

emolumentum,  -1  [ex-moli- 
mentum;  cf.  emolior?],  N.,  gain, 
advantage. 

emorior,  -morl  (-morirl),  -mor- 
tuus  [ex-morior],  3.  (cf.  inf.),  v. 
dep.,  die  off,  die. 

emptid,  -onis  [em  +  tio],  f.,  a 
buying,  a  purchase. 

emptor,  oris  [em  +  tor],  m.,  a 
buyer. 

enarro,  -are,  -avi,  -at  us  [ex-nar- 
ro],  I.  V.  a.,  tell,  relate,  recount. 

enim  [prob.  e  (in  en,  ecce)  -f 
nam],  adv.,  really.  —  Esp.,  as  ex- 
planatory, for,  but,  now:  neque 
enim,  for  of  course  .  .  .  not ;  at 
enim,  but  you  say  (of  an  objection) ; 
et  enim,yi?r  .  .  .  you  see,  for  natu- 
rally, for  you  know. 

enitor,  -nitl,  -nisus  (nixus)  [ex- 
nitor],  3.  V.  dep.,  struggle  out  (or 
up),  struggle,  strive,  exert  one^s  self 

Ennius,  -1  [i*],  m.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  —  Only  of  Q.  Ennius, 
the  father  of  Roman  poetry,  born 
B.C.  240. 

enumero,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
numero],  i.  v.  a.,  count  up. 

eo,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  itum  [i ;  cf.  tl/ti, 
for  ayami],  irr.  v.  n.,  go,  pass, 
march  :  ad  saga  ire,  put  on  the 
garb  of  war  (cf.  "go  into  mourn- 
ing **)  :  ad  Bibulum  {go  to  his  house, 
with  hostiJe  intent). 


e6  [old  dat.  of  is],  adv.,  thither, 
there  (in  sense  of  thither).  —  Often 
translated  by  more  definite  expres- 
sions in  Eng.,  to  the  place  (where, 
etc.),  on  them  (it,  him^  etc.). 

e5  (abl.),  see  is. 

eddem  [old  dat.  of  idem;  cf.  eo, 
thither^  adv.,  to  the  same  place,  in 
the  same  place  (cf.  eo),  there  also: 
eodem  convenire  (to  the  same  place) ; 
eodem  penetrate  (there  also). 

Ephesius,  -a,  -um  fE0^<rtos], 
adj.,  of  Ephesus,  a  famous  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  famous  for  its  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diana).  —  Masc.  plur. 
as  subst.,  the  Ephesians. 

epigramma,  -atis  [iwlypaiitui], 
N.,  an  epigram. 

epistula  (epistola),  -ae  [imff- 
ToXiJ],  F.,  a  letter. 

epulor,  -ari,  -atus  [epul6-],  i.  v. 
d^^.,  feast,  banquet,  revel. 

epulum,  -T  (-ae,  -arum)  [.^],  n. 
and  F.,  a  feast,  a  banquet. 

eques,  -itis  [equ5-  -f  tis  (re- 
duced)], m.,  a  horseman,  a  rider. 
—  Plur.,  cavalry.  —  Esp.  (as  orig. 
serving  on  horseback),  a  knight 
(one  of  the  moneyed  class  at 
Rome,  next  in  rank  to  the  Senate). 

equester,  -tris,  -tre  [equit-  -f 
tris],  adj.,  of  knights,  of  cavalry, 
equestrian. 

equidem  [e  (in  en,  ecce),  qui- 
dem],  adv.,  (particle  of  assevera- 
tion), surely,  at  least,  to  be  sure. — 
Often  untranslatable  in  Eng. 
except  by  emphasis,  change  of 
order  of  words,  or  some  similar 
device.  —  Usually  only  with  the 
^xsX    ^ft\sou,   /  for    my  part,   1 
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certainJx^-^^  equidem  modo,  why  ! 
J  said^put-nmo  ;  laudabam  equidem, 
J  praised y  to  J>€  sure. 

equitltuSy  -us  [equita-  -f  tus], 
M.,  cavalry,  horse  (troops  serving 
on  horseback). 

equitdy  -are,  -avi,  -atum  [equit-], 
I.  V.  n.,  ridey  serve  in  the  cavalry. 

equus,  -1  [ak  (swift)  +  vus],  m., 
a  horse :  Equos  Troianus,  The  Tro- 
jan IforsCy  the  title  of  a  play  by 
Livius  Andronicus. 

erga  [prob.  instr.  of  same  stem 
as  ergo],  prep^  towards  (of  feeling 
and  conduct),  in  behalf  of :  beneVo- 
lentia  erga  aliquem. 

ergo  (-6  rarely)  [unc.  form,  perh. 
dat.;  cf.  erga],  adv.  with  gen.,yj?r 
the  sake  of. —  Alone,  therefore,  then. 

erigo,  -rigere,  -rexT,  -rectus  [ex- 
rego],  3.  V.  a.,  set  up  straight  (cf. 
rego),  raise  up.  —  Fig.,  rouse  up, 
restore.  —  With  reflex.,  get  up.  — 
erectus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  high, 
high  and  straight,  roused. 

eripio,  -ripere,-ripuT,-reptus  [ex- 
rapio],  3.  V.  a.,  snatch  away,  tear, 
wrest  (a  thing  from),  deprive  (one 
of  a  thing,  changing  the  relation 
in  Eng.),  relieve,  rescue,  save,  ex- 
tort, rob,  take  from  :  ereptam  vitam 
negligetis  (the  taking  of  life).;  pudi- 
citiam  (violate) ;  se  eripere  ne,  etc., 
save  one*s  self  from,  etc. 

erratum,  -1  [n.  p.p.  of  erro],  n., 
an  error,  a  mistake. 

erro,  -are,  -avi,  -atiirus  \f\,  i.  v.  n., 
wander,  go  astray^  err,  be  mistaken, 
make  a  mistake. 

error,  -oris  [ten>  (as  if  root  of 
erro)  -f  of],  n.,  an  errar^  a  mistake* 


Erucius,  -T  [eruca  (?)  H-  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Only 
of  the  prosecutor  against  Sex. 
Roscius. 

eructd,  -are,  -avT,  -at  us  [e-ructo], 
I.  V.  a.,  belch  forth  (lit.  and  fig.). 

erudiS,  -Ire,  -!vT  (-il),  -Itus  [ex- 
rudio  (rudi-,  from  training  in  fenc- 
ing ;  cf.  rudimentom)],  4.  v.  a., 
train,  instruct,  educate.  —  erudltus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  learned,  highly 
educated :  homo  (man  of  learning). 

erumpd,  -rumpere,  -rupi,  -ruptus 
[ex-rumpo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  burst 
out,  sally  out,  make  a  sally,  break 
forth  (with  violence),  break  out  (of 
unexpected  events). 

escendd,  -scendere,  -scendT,  -scen- 
sus  [ex-8cando],  3.  v.  n.  (and  a.), 
climb  up,  ascend,  go  up. 

essedarius,  -1  [essedd-  (-a)  (re- 
duced) -f  arius],  M.,  a  charioteer 
(a  warrior  fighting  from  an 
essedum) ;  also,  a  kind  of  gladiator. 

et  [akin  toert],  coxi\.,and,  ereti^ 
also ;    et  .    .  .  et,  both  .    .    .  and. 

etenim,  see  enim. 

etesiae,  -arum  [irTjirlai],  f.  plur., 
etesian  winds  (that  blow  annually 
during  the  dog  days  for  forty 
days),  trade  winds. 

etiam  [et  iam],  conj.,  even  now, 
still,  even  yet,  even,  also:  quia 
etiam,  nay  even  ;  etiam  atque 
etiam,  again  and  again  ;  etiam  si, 
even  if,  although. 

etiam  si,  see  etiam. 

Etriiria,  -ae  [tEtrus-  -f  ia ;  cf . 
Etmscus],  F.,  the  country  of  cen- 
tral Italy  north  of  the  Tiber  and 
west  of  the  Apennines. 
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Etruscus,  -a,  -um  [tEtrus-  + 
J  cus;  cf.  Etruria],  adj.,  ^^/r«r/fl, 
Etruscan^  Etrurian. — Masc.  plur. 
as  subst.,  the  Etruscans. 

etsi  [et  si],  conj.,  even  if,  al- 
though^ though. 

evadd,  -vadere,  -vasi,  -vasurus 
[ex-vado],  3.  v.  n.,  escape ^  get  away. 

evello,  -vellere,  -velli  (-volsi), 
-volsus  [ex-vello],  3.  v.  a.,  tear  out. 

evenio,  -venire,  -venT,  -ventum 
[ex-venio],  4.  v.  n.,  come  out. —  Kg., 
turn  outy  happen.  —  eventum,  p.p. 
as  subst.,  outcome,  result. 

eventus,  -us  [cf.  evenio],  m.,  an 
event,  an  accident. 

eversor,  -oris  [ex-versor;  cf. 
everto],  M.,  an  over  turner. 

everto,  -vertere,  -vertT,  -versus 
[ex-yerto],  3.  v.  a.,  overturn,  over- 
throiv,  utterly  destroy,  cut  down. 

evocator,  -oris  [ex-vocator],  m., 
one  who  calls  forth,  a  rallier. 

evoco,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ex-voco], 
I.  V.  a.,  call  out,  call  forth,  summon, 
challenge,  carry  away,  invite.  — 
evocatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.  and 
subst.,  veteran  (of  soldiers  who 
have  served  their  time  and  are 
called  out  only  in  emergencies). 

evolo,  -are,  -avi,  -atfirus  [ex- 
volo],  I.  V.  \\.,fly  out,  rush  out. 

evomo,  -vomere,  -vomui,  -vo- 
mitus  [ex-vomo],  3.  v.  a.,  vomit  out, 
vent,  throw  off,  throw  out. 

ex  (e)  [?],  adv.  (in  comp.)  and 
prep.,  out  of  (cf.  ab,  away  from), 
out.  —  Less  exactly,  from  (lit.  and 
fig.),  of  (made  of) :  ex  alacri  erat 
humilis  (from  being,  etc.). — Hence, 
a/Her.  —  Also,  on  account  of,  by 


means  of,  in  pursuance  of,  in  ac- 
cordance with,  according  to. — Also, 
above  (raised  from). — Also  (cf.  ab), 
in,  on:  una  ex  parte,  on  one  side; 
e  re  publica,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  state;  ex  caede  vivunt  (on, 
upon))  ex  aliqua  parte,  in  some 
measure. 

exaggerS,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
aggero],  i.  v.  a.,  heap  up,  enlarge. 

examind,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
amin-  (stem  of  examen,  tongue  of 
the  balance)],  i.  v.  a.,  weigh. 

exanimd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
anim5-],  i.  v.  a.,  deprive  of  breath 
(life),  kill. — Less  exactly,  half  kill, 
prostrate  (with  grief,  etc.).  —  exa- 
nimatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  out 
of  breath,  exhausted,  half  dead  (with 
fright,  etc.),  overwhelmed. 

exardescd,  -ardescere,  -arsl,  no 
p.p.  [ex-arde8Co],*3.  v.  n.,  blaze  up. 

—  Fig.,  become  inflamed,  become  en- 
raged, become  excited,  burst  forth. 

exaudio,  -Ire,  -ivl,  -itus  [ex- 
audio],  4.  V.  a.,  hear  (from  a  dis- 
tance), overhear. 

excedo,  -cedere,  -cessT,  -cessiirus 
[ex-cedo],  3.  v.  r\.,go  out,  leave  (with 
abl.),  withdraw,  retire,  depart:  ex 
pueris  (outgrow  one  V  boyhood). 

excellens,  -entis,  see  excello. 

excello,  -cellere  (-cellui),  -celsus 
[ex- 1 cello],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  raise. 

—  Also,  rise,  be  superior,  excel.  — 
excellens,  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,  supe- 
rior, prominent,  remarkable.  — 
excelsus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
high,  elevated,  lofty,  commanding: 
in  excelso,  in  a  lofty  position, 
high  up. 
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ezcid5,  -cidere,  -cidT,  no  p.p.  [ez- 
cado],  3.  V.  n.,  fall  out,  fall. 

ezcidOy  -cidere,  -cidi,  -cisus  [ex- 
caedo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  outt  cut  off^ 
break  dowtty  raze. 

excipiOy  -cipere,  -cepT,  -ceptus[ex- 
capio],  3.  V.  a.,  take  offy  take  «/,  pick 
upy  receive,  catchy  take  in,  —  Hence, 
followy  come  after y  come  next. — 
Also,  take  outy  reserve,  except. 

excitOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ex-cito ; 
cf .  ezcieo] ,  i .  v.  a.,  call  out,  rouse y 
stimulate y  induce.  —  Also,  call  up 
(esp.  from  the  dead),  raise y  stir  up, 
kindle,  set  in  motion. 

ezclamd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
clamo],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  cry  out. 

ezcludo,  -cludere,  -clusi,  -clusus 
[ex-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  shut  out^  cut 
off  (from  doing  a  thing),  prevent. 

ezcogitdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
cogito],  I.  V.  a.,  think  out,  devise y 
invent. 

excolo,  -colere,  -colui,  -cultus 
[ex-colo],  3.  V.  a.,  cultivate  (to  some 
effect),  train. 

excniciOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
crucio],  I.  V.  a.,  torture,  torment. 

excubiae,  -arum  [texcubd-  -f  ia], 
F.  plur.,  a  watch,  sentinelsy  watch- 
men, pickets. 

excursio,  -onis  [ex-corsio;  cf. 
excurro],  F.,  a  sally,  a  raidy  an 
incursion, 

excusatiOy  -onis  [ex-tcaasatio ; 
cf.  excuso],  F.,  an  excuse, 

excusOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
tcauso],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  give  as  an 
excuse y  make  an  excuse,  excuse  one  *s 
self — Also  (with  change  of  rela- 
tion), excuse^  exculpate. 


exemplum,  -1  [ex-templom,  em 
(in  emo)  -f  lus  (cf.  qoerulus),  with 
parasitic  p],  N.,  (something  taken 
out),  a  sample,  a  copy,  a  specimen, 
a  precedent,  an  examplcy  an  illus- 
tration: crudelissimis  exemplis,  in. 
the  most  cruel  manner. 

exeOy  -Ire,  -ii,  -itum  [ex-eo],  irr.  v. 
Ti,,go  forth,  go  out,  emigrate,  march 
out,  remove,  depart,  come  out,  get 
abroad,  be  drawn  (of  lots). 

exerceo,  -ercere,  -ercui,  -ercitus 
[ex-arceo],  2.  v.  a.,  train,  practise, 
exercise,  harass,  fatigue :  vectigalia 
{collect)',  iudicium  {preside  over). 

exercitatid,  -onis  [exercita-  (stem 
of  exercito)  -f-  tio],  f.,  practice,  exer- 
cise, training:  viitutis  {opportunity 
for  the  practice  of,  etc.). 

exercito,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [exer- 
cit6-;  cf.  exerceo],  i.  v.  2^.,  train, 
practise.  —  exercitatus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  trained. —  Superl.,  very 
well  trained. 

exercitus,  -us  [as  if  ex-tarcitus ; 
cf.  exerceo],  m.,  {a  training).  — 
Concretely,  {a  body  trained  or  in 
training),  an  army  (large  or  small, 
acting  independently),  a  force. 
.  exhaurio,  -haurire,  -hausT,  -haus- 
tus  [ex-haurio],  4.  v.  a.,  drain  off. 
—  Less  exactly,  carry  off,  get  rid 
of,  exhaust,  bring  to  an  end. 

exhibeo,  -hibere,  -hibul,  -hibitus 
[ex-habeo],  2.  v.  a.,  hold  out,  show, 
exhibit. 

exigOy  -igere,  -egi,  -actus  [ex- 
a^o],  3.  v.  a.,  {lead out),  pass,  spend, 
finish,  complete. — Also,  collect,  ex- 
act. —  Esp.,  exacta  vigilia,  etc.  {at 
the  end  of). 
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exiguus,  -a,  -um  [ex-faguus  (ag 
+  uus);  cf.  exigo],  adj.,  (exact?), 
narrow^  scanty^  small^  meagre. 

eximie  [old  abl.  of  eximius], 
adv.,  especially,  peculiarly,  par- 
ticularly. 

eximius,  -a,  -um  [ex-temios  (em 
+  ius);  cf.  eximo],  adj.,  {taken  out), 
exceptional,  remarkable,  very  high, 
very  great,  most  admirable,  very 
valuable. 

exim5,  -imere,  -emi,  -emptus  [ex- 
emo],  3.  V.  a.,  take  out  (off)^  take  off. 

existimatid,  -onis  [ex-aestima- 
tio;  cf.  existimo],  F.,  estimate, 
opinion,  public  opinion.  —  Less  ex- 
actly, expectation. — From  the  other 
side,  reputation,  repute. 

existimator,  -oris  [ex-aestima- 
tor ;  cf.  existimo],  m.,  an  appraiser, 
a  Judge:  iniustus  existimator  re- 
rum,  unjust  in  his  opinion  of 
affairs. 

existimo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
aestimo],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  estimate, 
believe y  think,  suppose,  imagine,  re- 
gard, esteem,  deem,  judge:  male 
.(think  ill  of,  have  a  poor  opinion  of). 

exitiosus,  -a,  -um  [exitio-  -f 
osus],  adj.,  destructive,  ruinous, 
pernicious. 

exitium,  -T  [exitu-  -f  ium,  perh. 
ex  H-  titium  (cf.  officium)],  n.,  ex- 
tinction, destruction,  ruin,  mischief 

exitus,  -us  [ex-itus ;  cf.  exeo], 
M.,  (a  going  out),  a  passage  (out, 
concretely).  —  Hence,  a7i  end,  the 
last  part:  quern  habere  exitum 
(what  is  the  result  of  etc.).  —  Fig., 
a  result,  a  turn  (of  fortune),  an 
issue,  an  event. 


exoletuSy  -a,  -um .  [p.p.  of  exo- 
lescOy  as  adj.],  adult. -^  As  subst, 
a  creature  of  lust. 

exopto,  -are,  -avi,  -atu^  [ex-opto], 
I .  V.  a.,  desire  earnestly,  long  for. 

exorior,  -orlrl,  -ortus  [ex-orior], 

3.  (and  4.)  V.  dep.,  rise  up. 
exdrnOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ex-omo], 

I .  V.  a.,  array,  adorn,  fit  out, 
embellish. 

exdro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex-oro], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  entreat  (and  prevail). 

exdrsuSy  -us  [ex-torsus ;  cf.  ex- 
ordior],  m.,  a  beginning. 

expects  and  compounds  of  ex 
with  8-,  see  exs-. 

expedio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itus  [prob. 
texpcdi-  (stem  of  adj.  from  ex- 
pes)],  4.  V.  a.  and  n.,  disentangle, 
disencumber,  set  free  (cf.  im- 
pedio).  —  Less  exactly  and  fig., 
set  in  order,  get  ready,  arrange, 
station  (oi  troops):  salutem  (se- 
cure). —  Also,  be  of  advantage.  — 
expedituSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
encumbered,  easy  (iter),  not  diffi- 
cult, quick,  active. 

expellOy  -pellere,  -pulT,  -pulsus 
[ex-pello],  3.  V.  a.,  drive  out,  banish, 
expel. 

experior,  -perirl,  -pert us  [ex- 
tperior,  pass,  of  pari© ;  cf.  opperior], 

4.  V.  dep.,  (get  for  one  'j  self?),  ex- 
perience, try,  find  (by  experience). 

expers,  -pertis  [ex-pars],  adj., 
without  a  share,  without,  destitute: 
sensus  (out  of  sympathy  with). 

expetd,  -ere,  -Ivi  (-ii),  -ft us  [ex- 
peto],  3.  V.  a.,  seek  for,  desire,  ear- 
nestly ask  for,  try  to  secure :  poenas 
<^^^fLici\. 
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ezpil5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex-pilo], 
I.  V.  a.,  rob. — Also,  plunder^  steal. 

ezpi5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex-pio], 
I .  V.  a.,  purify,  expiate.  —  Transf. 
to  the  signs  of  divine  wrath, ^jr/iVz/^. 

expleo,  -piere,  -plevi,  -pletus 
[ex-pleo],  2.  V.  a.,  ///  out,  fill  up, 
make  up,  satisfy,  satiate,  fill  the 
measure  of 

explicd,  -are,  -ui  (-avi),  -itus 
(-atus)  [ex-plico],  i.  v.  a.,  unfold, 
set  forth. — Also  (unfold  something 
out  of  entanglement),  disentangle, 
set  free.  —  So  esp.  in  argument. 

exploro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ex-ploro, 
prob.  search  by  calling  or  crying], 
I.  v.  a.,  investigate,  explore,  search, 
examine,  reconnoitre.  —  ezpl5ra- 
tus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  assured, 
certain:  exploratum  habere,  be 
assured,   feel  certain, 

exp5no,  -ponere,  -posuT,  -positas 
[ex-pono],  3.  V.  a.,  place  out,  set 
out:  exercitum  (disembark;  also, 
draw  up,  array).  —  Fig.,  set  forth 
(in  speech),  expose. 

exports,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
porto],  I.  V.  a.,  carry  out,  carry 
away,  export. 

exposco,  -poscere, --poposci,  no 
p.p.  [ex-posco],  3.  V.  a.,  demand 
(with  eagerness). 

exprimo,  -primere,  -press!,  -pres- 
sus  [ex-premo],  3.  v.  a.,  press  out, 
force  out,  elicit,  get  out  (of  any- 
thing).—  Hence,  represent:  ves- 
tigia expressa  {^ell  marked). 

exprSmSy  -promere,  -prompsi, 
-promptus  [ex-promo],  3.  v.  a.,  deal 
out,  bring  out,  display. 

expiigii&tidy  -finis  [ex-pa^^n&tio ; 


of.  expogno],  f.,  a  storming  (of  a 
city),  taking  (of  a  city  by  storm). 

expiignS,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ex- 
pugno],  I.  V.  a.,  take  (by  storm), 
capture  (by  storming  a  city,  also 

fig)- 

exquirSy  -quirere,  -quTsivT  (-il), 
-quisitus  [ex-quaero],  3.  v.  a., 
search  out. 

exsanguiSy  -e  [ex-sangms],  adj., 
{^th  the  blood  out),  bloodless,  nerve- 
less, feeble,  lifeless. 

exscindd,  -scindere,  -scidT,  -scis- 
sus  [ex-8cindo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  down, 
tear  down,  break  down,  destroy, 
overthrow. 

exsecr&tidy  -onis  [ex-sacratio], 
F.,  a  curse,  an  oath  (ratified  by  an 
imprecation),  an  imprecation. 

exsequiae,  -arum  [texsequS-  + 
ia;  cf.  pedisequus],  f,  plur.,  {a  fol- 
lowing out).  —  Esp.  to  the  grave, 
a  funeral,  funeral  rites. 

exsilidy  -sillre,  -silui,  no  p.p.  [ex- 
salio],  4.  V.  n.,  spring  up,  jump  up. 

exsilium  (exil-),    -I    [exsul-  -j 
ium],  N.,  exile. 

exsistS,  -sistere,  -stitT,  -stitu- 
rus  (?)  [ex-sisto],  3.  v.  n.,  stand  out, 
rise  up,  come  out,  ensue,  break  out, 
grow  out,  arise,  come  forward,  shoiv 
itself,  be  shown,  appear,  be  performed 
(perpetrated,  committed),  turn  out, 
be  the  result,  be,  exist. 

exsolv5,  -solvere,  -solvT,  -solutus 
[ex-solvo],  3.  V.  a.,  unloose,  acquit, 
explain,  make  clear. 

exspectatio  (exp-),  -onis  [ex- 
spectatio;  cf.  exspecto],  f.,  a 
waiting  for,  expectation,  antici- 
pation. 
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ex8pect5  (exp-),  -are,  -avl,  -atus 
[ex-8pecto],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  look 
out  for i  wait  for^  wait^  wait  to  s€e 
(si,  whether i  etc.),  expect y  antici- 
pate ^  be  in  expectation. 

exspolid,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
spolio],  I.  V.  a.,  strip  off,  —  Also, 
strip  of  (cf.  despolio).  —  Fig.,  de- 
prive ^  rob  {of  abl.). 

exstinctor  (extinc-),  -oris  [ex- 
stinctor;  cf.  exstinguo],  m.,  a  de- 
stroyer, a  suppresser. 

exstingud  (ext-),  -stinguere 
-stinxi,  -stinctus  [ex-stinguo],  3.  v. 
a.,  (punch  out,  as  a  fire  in  the 
woods .?),  extinguish  (lit.  and  fig.), 
destroy,  put  an  end  to,  stamp  out, 
blot  out. 

exstd,  -stare,  no  perf .,  no  p.p.  [ex- 
sto],  I.  V.  n.,  stand  out,  be  preserved. 

exstructid,  -onis  [ex-structio ; 
cf.  exstruo],  y.,  a  building  up,  a 
structure. 

exstrud,  -struere,  -struxT,  -struc- 
tus  [ex-struo],  3.  v.  a.,  heap  up, 
build  up,  pile  up,  construct,  erect. 

exsul  (exul),  -ulis  [cx-sal  (root 
of  salio ;  cf.  praesul)  as  stem,  with 
some  lost  connection  of  meaning ; 
cf.  consul],  c,  an  exile. 

exsulo  (exulo),  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p. 
[exsul],  i.'^.Xi.,  be  an  exile,  be  in 
exile. 

exsulto  (exult-),  -are,  -avT,  no 
p.p.  [ex-salto;  cf.  exsilio],  i.  v.  n., 
{dance  with  joy,  as  in  a  war  dance 
trampling  on  a  prostrate  foe ;  cf. 
Mil.  21),  exult,  rejoice. 

extenu5,   -are,   -avi,  -atus    [ex- 
tenuoj,  I.  V.  a.,  extenuate,  dispar- 
age, diminish,  belittle* 


ezter,  ^tera,  -terum  [ex  -f  terns 
(reduced)],  adj.,  outer,  outside,  for- 
eign.—  extremus,  -a,  -um,  superl., 
farthest,  extreme,  last:  in  extrema 
oratione  (at  the  end  of,  etc.,  and 
often  in  this  sense) ;  ad  extremum, 
till  the  last,  at  last,  finally  ;  in  ex- 
trema India,  in  farthest  India  ;  in 
extremis  atque  ultimis  gentibus 
(farthest  in  distance,  and  laft  in 
reckoning) ;  extremom  sammumqne 
supplicium,  the  utmost  and  most 
extreme  severity  of  punishment; 
fuit  illud  extremom  (the  last  thing 
to  be  thought  of) ;  comites  (farthest 
behind). 

exterminS,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
terminS-],  i.  v.  a.,  drive  beyond  the 
bounds,  banish,  get  out  of  the  way, 
expel,  drive  into  exile. 

externuSy  -a,  -um  [exter-  (as 
stem  of  exter)  -f  nus],  adj.,  outside, 
external,  foreign,  abroad. 

extimescS,  -timescere,  -timui, 
no  p.p.  [ex-timesco],  3.  v.  a.,  dread, 
fear :  voltu  (show  terror). 

extoll5,  -tollere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p- 
[ex-toUo],  3.  v.  a.,  raise  up. 

extorque5,  -torquere,  -torsi,  -tor- 
tus [ex-torqueo],  2.  v.  a.,  wrench 
from,  wrest  from,  force  from. 

extra  [abl.  or  instr.  if)  of  exter; 
cf.  supra],  adv.  and  prep.,  outside, 
out  of,  outside  of. 

extrahdy  -trahere,  -traxi,  -tractus 
[ex-traho],  3.  v.  a.,  drag  out,  draw 
out,  draw  (from). 

exturbdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ex- 
turbo],  I.  V.  a.,  drive  out,  thrust  out. 

exuo,  -uere,  -ui,  -utus  [ex-tno 
i^oi   MTtQ,.  TCLCsajELln^;    cf.    induo)]i 
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,  throw  offy  strip  off,  cast 

,  -urere,  -ussi,  -ustus  [ex- 
V.  a.,  burn  up^  burn  downy 
the  ground. 


exuviae,  -amm  [exo5-  (cf.  exuo) 
+  ia],  F.  plur.,  spoil Sy  cast-off  clothe Sy 
trophies  (as  beaks  of  ships  stripped 
off). 


nus,  -a,  -um  [Fabi$-  + 
dj.,  of  Fabius.  —  Esp.,  for- 
Lanos,  the  arch  of  Fabius 
stood  at  the  easterly  end 
brum). 

cius,  -1  [tfabricC-  +  ius], 
Roman  gentile  name.  — 
.  Fabriciusy  a  tribune  of 
pie   the  year  of  Cicero's 

1,  -ae  [fa  (as  stem  of  for) 
Y.  of  bolum)],  F.,  a  mythy 
a  play. 
\  [old  abl.  of  facetus],  adv., 

facetiouslyy  humorouslyy 
lyy  neatly. 

J,  -e  [tfacC-  (cf.  benefi- 
is],  adj.,  easy  (to  do ;  cf. 

convenienty  without  diffi- 
asy   (generally).  —  facile, 

adv.,  easily y  conveniently y 
difficulty y  plainly y  readily  : 
rimus    {without    question, 

As,  -atis  [facili-  +  tas],  f., 
eascy  easy  mannerSy  cour- 

ir5sus,  -a,  -um  [facinor-  + 
Ij.,  criminal. 

ts,  -oris  [tfacin-  (as  if  root 
0,  longer  form  of  f acio ;  cf . 
-f  us],  N,|  a  deed  (of  any 
f  action. — Esp.  (as  in  Eng.), 


a  deed  (of  crime),  a  misdeed,  a 
crimcy  guilt  (referring  to  some 
particular  act),  criminal  conduct ; 
aliud  {degree  of  guilt). 

faci5,  facere,  feci,  factus  [fac 
(DHA  -f-  k)  +  io  (ya)],  3.  V.  a. 
and  n.,  makcy  do,  act,  commit; 
of  persons,  value,  esteem.  —  Used 
in  a  great  variety  of  senses,  as  in 
Eng.,  and  in  many  where  we  use  a 
more  special  word :  insidias  {fay) ; 
consulem  (elect);  verbum  {speak, 
utter) ;  gratalationem  {offer) ;  vota 
{offer) ;  ludos  {celebrate,  hold) ; 
manu  factus  {^roughly  etc.);  ita 
factus  {formed,  fashionedy  of  such 
a  character);  sumptum  {incur) \ 
iudicia  {holdy  as  trials  of  courts, 
express y  give,  render y  as  decisions) ; 
auctoritatem  {give) ;  fidem  {pro- 
duce ygain)  ;  potestatem  {givCy  offer) ; 
reliquum  facere  {leave) ;  proelium 
{fight) ;  missa  facere  {let  go) ;  co- 
mitia  {hold) ;  strepitum  {raise).  — 
Esp.  with  clause  of  xe.'&yAX.,  cause 
(to),  do  (omitting  in  Eng.  the  con- 
nective that,  and  expressing  the 
thing  done  in  the  indicative),  see 
to  it  that,  take  care  that.  —  So :  facit 
ut  videamini,  makes  you  appear ; 
f acio  ut  deferrem  {allow  myself  to, 
etc.);  fac  veniat  (/?/,  etc.);  fac  ^ft.- 
lesiSt  farewell,  take  care  of  yourself. 
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—  So  in  pass.,  be  donCy  be  caused^ 
happen^  resulty  ensues  occur^  turn 
out,  be,  become:  aliquid  atrocitatis 
fieri,  some  atrocity  be  committed ;  fit 
obviam,  come  to  meet,  meety  happen 
to  meet ;  si  quid  eo  factum  esset, 
if  anything  should  happen  to  him  ; 
ut  fit,  as  usually  happens;  fit 
dominus,  makes  himself  master.  — 
Often  with  two  aces,  (or  with  adj. 
corresponding  to  second  ace), 
make,  render.  —  factum,  -T,  N.  of 
p.p.,  half  noun  and  half  participle, 
and  to  be  translated  by  either,  act, 
thing  done,  action,  etc.  —  fio,  fieri, 
as  pass,  in  all  senses. 

factum,  see  facio. 
facultas,  -atis  [facul-  (for  facil- ; 
cf.  simul)  +  tas],  f.,  ease,  facility. 

—  So,  chance,  power,  opportunity, 
privilege:  facultas  ingeni,  intel- 
lectual power,  form  of  genius  ;  ora- 
tio  et  facultas,  power  of  oratory  ; 
manendi  nulla~1facuitas  (no  ^ssi- 
bility). 

faenerator  (fen-),  -oris  [faenera- 
-f  tor],  M.,  ^  usurer. 

Faesulae,  -arum  [prob.  Etruscan, 
though  the  form  is  Roman],  F. 
plur.,  an  old  Etruscan  city  north 
of  the  Arno,  colonized  by  Sulla, 
now  Fie  sole. 

Faesulanus,  -a,  -um  [Faesula- 
+  nus],  adj.,  of  Fie  sole. 

falcarius,  -a,  -um  [falc-  -f  arius], 
adj.,  belonging  to  a  scythe  or  sickle. 

—  Masc.  as  subst.,  a  scythemaker : 
inter  falcarios,  in  the  scythemakers^ 
quarter  (cutlers*  street). 

Falcidius,  -I  [.^  tfalcidS-  (falc  -f 
dns)  ■\-  ius],  M.,  a  Romau  gei\\.\\e 


name.  —  Only,  C.  Falcidius,  a  trib 
une  of  the  people. 

fallaz,  -acis  [fall-  (as  if  root  of 
fallo)  -f  ax],  adj.,  deceitful,  treach- 
erous, fallacious. 

fallo,  fallere,  fefelll,  falsus 
[?  SPHAL,  trip  up'],  3.  V.  a.  and  n., 
deceive,  escape  (one^s  notice),  dis- 
appoint: num  me  fefellit,  was  I 
mistaken  in,  etc.,  and  often  in  that 
sense. — falsus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
deceived. — Also  (transf.  to  things), 
false,  unfounded:  laus  (unde- 
served).— ^falsd,  abl.  as  ^Av,, falsely. 

fals5,  see  fallo. 

falsus,  see  fallo. 

falx,  -Icis  [?],  F.,  a  scythe,  sickle, 
or  billhook  (including  many  instru- 
ments with  curved  blades),  a  knife 
(with  a  curved  blade,  used  by 
gladiators). 

fama,  -ae  [fa  (in  for)  +  ma], 
F.,  Speech,  common  talk,  reputation, 
fame.  —  Concretely,  a  rum  or  ^  a 
story. 

fames,  -is  [.'*],  f.,  hunger,  starva- 
tion, famine:  fame  necatas,  starved 
to  death. 

familia,  -ae  (-as)  [famul5-  (re- 
duced ;  cf.  famul)  -f  ia],  Y.,  a  col- 
lection of  attendants,  a  household 
(including  children),  slaves,  a  gang 
of  slaves.  —  Also,  a  family  (in 
our  sense).  —  mater  familias,  see 
mater. 

familiaris,  -e  [prob.  familia-  -f 
ris,  but  treated  as  famili-  -f  aris ; 
cf.  alaris,  animalis],  adj.,  of  the 
household,  friendly,  intimate:  res 
(estate,  property  ;  also,  domestic  life, 
houuhoid affairs).  —  Esp.  as  subst 
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(though  compared),  a  friend^  an 
intimate  friend. 

familiaritaSy  -atis  [familiari-  + 
tas],  F.,  intimacy  (withy  genitive), 
a  relation  of  intimacy. 

familiar  iter  .  [familiari-  +  ter], 
adv.,  familiarly y  intimately. 

fanum,  i  [?,  fa  +  nus,  perh. 
orig.  consecrated ;  ef.  effatus],  n., 
a  shrine  (cf.  aedes),  a  temple  (esp. 
a  foreign  one,  templum  being  a 
word  of  Roman  augury). 

fas  [fa  (in  for)  +  as],  N.,  indecl., 
right  (in  conscience,  or  by  divine 
law),  permitted y  allowed.  —  Esp. 
with  negatives  expressed  or  implied. 

fasciSy  -is  [.^;  cf.  fascia],  m.,  a 
bundle.  —  Esp.,  in  plur.,  the  fasces, 
the  bundle  of  rods  with  an  axe, 
carried  by  the  lictor  before  the 
higher  magistrates. 

fastidio,  -Ire,  -TvT  (-ii),  -itus  [tfas- 
tidi- ;  cf.  fastiditas],  4.  v.  a.  and  n., 
disdain^  be  disgusted,  take  offence. 

fastus,  -a,  -um  [fas-  -f  tus], 
adj.,  secular  (of  days  when  the 
courts,  etc.,  could  rightly  be  held). 
—  Masc.  plur.  as  subst.,  the  fasti  (the 
list  of  such  days),  the  calendar.  — 
Also,  the  list  of  consuls  (orig.  kept 
in  the  calendar). 

fa  talis,  -e  [fatS-  -f  alls],  adj., 
fated y  fatal y  designed  by  fate. 

fateor,  faterl,  fassus  [prob. 
fatS-],  2.  V.  dep.,  confess,  acknowl- 
edge, admit. 

fatum,  -1  [neut.  of  fatus,  p.p.  of 
for],  N.,  {^hat  is  spoken  ;  cf.  fas), 
destiny,  fate,  lot,  a  fatality. — Hence, 
ruin,  death,  destruction :  fata  Sibyl- 
lina,  the  Sibylline  books. 


fauces,  -ium  [?],  f.  plur.  (also 
fauce,  sing.),  the  gullet,  the  throat. 

—  Hence,  of  animals,  the  jaws 
(with  a  slightly  different  fig.  from 
the  Eng.).  —  So  of  any  narrow 
entrance,  a  pass:  fauces  Etruriae 
(the  gates). 

fautor,  -oris  [fav-  (as  if  root  of 
faveo)  -f  tor],  m.,  a  favorer,  a  par- 
tisan, a  supporter. 

faux,  see  fauces. 

faveo,  favere,  favi,  fauturus  [?], 
2.  V.  n.,  favor,  be  well  disposed 
towards. 

Fav5nius,  -T  [tfavonS-  (cf.  colo- 
nus)  -f  ius],  M.,  the  west  wind.  — 
Also,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  — 
Esp.,  M.  Favonius,  a  friend  of 
Cato  of  Utica,  and  a  violent 
opponent  of  Clodius.  He  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Caesar. 

fax,  facis  [?],  F.,  a  torch,  a  fire- 
brand, fire,  a  blazing  fire  (in  the 
sky):  omnes  faces  invidiae  subi- 
cere,  use  every  means  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  hatred. 

febris,  -is  [for  tfervris  (poss. 
tfervis),  ferv-  -f  ris  (or  -is)],  f., 
fever. 

Februarius,  -a,  -um  [februS-  + 
arius],  adj.,  of  February. 

felicitas,  -atis  [felic-  (as  if  felici-) 
-f  tas],  F.,  good  fortune,  good  lucky 
lucky  star.  —  Plur.  in  same  sense. 

—  Esp.,  Good  Fortune,  worshipped 
as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans. 

feliciter  [felic-  (as  if  felici-)  + 
ter],  adv.,  happily y  successfully. 

f§lix,  -icis  [akin  to  fee],  adj., 
fruitful,  fortunate^ 
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femina,  -ae  [fe  (stem  of  feo)  + 
mina],  F.,  a  woman ^  a  female. 

fenerator,  see  faen-. 

fera,  see  ferus. 

fere  [? ;  abl.  of  stem  tfre5-  (akin 
to  fero ;  cf.  Lucifer)],  adv.,  almost^ 
about. — Also,  almost  always y  gener- 
ally ^  usually y  for  the  most  part,  — 
With  negatives,  hardly :  nemo  fere, 
hardly  anybody. 

feritas,  -atis  [fer6-  4-  tas],  f., 
wildnesSj  barbarous  condition. 

ferS,  ferre,  tuli,  latus  (for  tlatus) 
[bhar,  beary  and  TOL  (tla)  in  tollo] , 
irr.  V.  a.  and  n.,  bear,  carry,  bring, 
endure,  tolerate,  stand,  withstand, 
carry  off,  take,  receive,  win. — Often 
in  a  loose  sense,  translated  by  vari- 
ous special  words  in  Eng.,  commit, 
offer,  etc. — With  reflex,  or  in  pass., 
rush,  pass, proceed,  roll  (of  a  river). 
— With  ad  vs.  indicating  manner  of 
receiving  anything,  suffer,  bear,  take 
it,  feel:  indigne  {feel  indignant)', 
moleste  {take  it  hard,  be  annoyed  by, 
etc.) ;  graviter  {be  annoyed,  be  vexed, 
take  it  ill).  —  Esp.,  of  report,  say, 
report. — Also,  of  laws,  propose  (to 
the  people),  carry,  decide, propose  a 
law,  pass  a  law,  bring  an  accusation 
(before  the  people):  vestra  voluntas 
{decide,  turn  that  way)',  quaestionem 
{vote)',  ita  natura  rerum  {decree).  — 
Also,  prae  se  ferre,  avow,  declare, 
boast  of,  vaunt  (facinus,  etc.). 

ferocitasi  -atis  [feroc-  (as  if 
feroci-)  +  tas],  F.,  fierceness,  sav- 
age cruelty. 

ferramentum,  -i  [as  if  ferri- 
es tern  of  verb  from  ferrum)  -f  men- 
tumj,  N.,  a  tool  (of  iron),  a  weapon. 


ferreoSy  -a,  -um  [fcrrft-  -f  ena 
(-YAs)],  adj.,  of  iroHf  iron  (made 
of  iron).  —  Fig.,  iron-hearted. 

fermm,  -I  [?]♦  n.,  iron,  steel,  the 
sword  (as  a  symbol  of  war):  acer 
in  ferro,  see  acer. 

fertiliSy  -e  [prob.  tfertS-  (fer  + 
tus,  cf.  fero)  4-  lis]*  adj.,  fertile, 
fruitful,  produftive. 

ferns,  -a,  -um  [fer  (dhvar, 
rush)  -f  us ;  cf.  deer']y  adj.,  wild, 
cruel,  ferocious.  —  fera,  -ae,  fem. 
as  subst.,  a  wild  beast ^  game. 
.  festinati5,  -onis  [festina-  -f  tie], 
F.,  haste, 

'  festin5,  -are,  -av!,  -atus  [tfestinft-, 
perh.  akin  to  festns],  i.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  make  haste,  hasten. 

festus,  -a,  -um  [unc.  root  (cf. 
feriae)  -f  tus],  9i6],,  festive,  festival. 
fidelis,   e  [fide-  (stem  of  fides) 
-f  lis],  adj.,  faithful. 

fides,  -ei  [fid  (bhid,  bind)  + 
es],  F.,  a  promise,  a  pledge.  — 
Also,  good  faith,  fidelity,  honesty. 
—  Transf.,  confidence,  faith  (in), 
credit ;  fidem  facere,  gain  credence, 
produce  confidence. — Esp.,  of  prom- 
ised protection,  protection,  depend- 
ence, alliance.  —  Also,  credit  (in 
a  mercantile  sense). 

fidius  (but  only  in  nom.)  [?,  fid8 
4-  ius],  M.,  {of  good  faith  ?). — Only 
in  me  dius  fidius  (sc.  adiuvet),  on 
my  faith,  as  sure  as  I  live,  by 
heaven. 

fido,  fidere,  fisus  sum  [fid. 
increased],  3.  v.  n.,  trust,  have 
confidence. 

fiducia,  -ae  [ffiduc-  (tfidu-  -f  coa) 
-V  Vbl\  d..  voidscial,  F.,  confidence^ 
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confident  reliance.  —  Also,  ground 
of  confidence. 

fidus,  -a,  -urn  [fid  (in  fido)  + 
us],  2A\.^  faithful. 

fig5,  figere,  fixi,  fixus  [fig?], 
3.  V.  a.,  fasten  (by  insertion  in 
something),  fix^  nail:  crucem 
(plant);  mocronem  (/lunge). — 
Also  fig.,  memoria  mentibus  fixa. 

figura,  -ae  [tfigu-  (fig,  in  fingo, 
+  us)  +  ra  (fern,  of  -rus)],  f., 
shapCy  form. 

filia,  -ae  [fern,  of  filius],  f., 
a  daughter. 

filius,  -i  [?],  M.,  a  son. 

fing5,  fingere,  finxl,  fictus  [fig  ; 
cf.  figura],  3.  V.  a.,  mould.  —  Fig., 
inventy  contrive^  pretend^  imagine^ 
devise:  fingite  animis,  imagine. — 
fictus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  2A].y  false ^ 
trumped  upj  fictitious^  imaginary. 

finis,  -is  [?],  M.,  a  limits  an  end : 
quern  ad  finem,  how  far ;  usque 
ad  eum  finem  dum,  even  up  to  the 
very  moment  when.  —  Plur.,  lim- 
its,  boundaries,  borders,  territories, 
country. 

finitimus  (-tumus),  -a,  -um  [fini- 

4-timus;  cf.  maritimus],  adj.,  on 

•  the  borders,  neighboring,  adjacent, 

neighbors  (of).  —  Plur.  as  subst., 

neighbors. 

fi5,  see  facio. 

firmamentum,  -1  [firma-  +  men- 
turn],  N.,  support.  —  Fig.,  a  bul- 
wark, a  corner-stone:  ceterorum 
ordinum. 

firms,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [firmS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  make  strong,  strengthen, 
fortify,  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 

firmus,  -a,  -um  [dhar  -f  mus]. 


adj.,  strong  (for  resistance),  firm, 
steady. 

fiscus,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  wicker  basket 
(used  for  carrying  money),  a  money- 
bag (io  imitate  the  figure  in  Eng.). 

Flaccus,  -1  [fiaccus,  fiabby'l,  m., 
a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp., 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  with 
Marius  B.C.  100,  and  afterwards 
killed  by  Fimbria  in  the  East. 

flagitiose  [old  abl.  of  fiagitio- 
sus],  adv.,  shamefully,  disgrcue- 
fully  (with  the  added  idea  of 
criminality). 

flagitiosus,  -a,  -um  [flagitiS-  + 
osus],  adj.,  shamefully  criminal, 
infamous,  disgraceful,  scandalous. 

flagitium,  -I  [tflagitS-  -f-  ium  ; 
cf.  flagito],  N.,  (a  crime  of  pas- 
sion ?),  a  disgraceful  crime,  a  burn- 
ing shame,  an  enormity. 

flagitd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [as  if 
tflagitS-,  p.p.  of  tfiago,  burn  ?  (cf. 
<f>\iy{a),  akin  to  flagrum],  i.  v.  a., 
ask  (in  heat }),  demand  earnestly, 
importune,  insist  upon,  call  for: 
severitatem  (cry  for)  ;  flagitans 
senatus  (importunate) ;  pacem  fla- 
gitans {being  importunate  fo?'). 

flagrd,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [fiagrS-, 
in  an  earlier  sense  of  a  burn  ?'\, 
I.  V.  n.,  burn,  blaze,  consume,  be  on 
fire.  —  Also  fig.  as  in  Eng.,  be  in  a 
blaze  of,  be  consumed  in  a  fire  of: 
invidia ;  infamia. 

flamen,  -inis  [prob.  flag  (cf. 
flagro)  -f  men],  m.,  (the  kindler  of 
sacrificial  fires  ?),  a  priest  (of  a  par- 
ticular divinity).     * 

Flamininus,  -1  [FlaminiS-  -f 
inus],  M.,  a  Rotcv2ltv  I^tcl^^  xcwsva. 
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—  Esp.,  T.  Quinctius  Flatnininus^ 
who  defeated  Philip  of  Macedonia 
at  Cynoscephalae,  B.C.  197. 

Flaminius,  -1  [flamin-  +  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Ql 
Flaminius^  consul  B.C.  223.  —  Also, 
as  adj.,  Flaminian  (of  this  Fla- 
minius) :  circus  (the  circus  built 
by  him  as  censor,  B.C.  220). 

flamma,  -ae  [flag  +  ma],  f., 
flame^  fire,  conflagration, 

flectOi  flectere,  flexi,  flexus  [.?], 
3.  V.  a.,  bend^  turn.  —  Fig.,  change^ 
affecty  draw  (from  a  course),  change 
the  minds  of^  etc. 

fleo,  flere,  flevT,  fletus  \)\  2.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  weep  :  flens,  in  tears. 

fletus,  -us  [fle-  (stem  of  fleo  as 
root)  +  tus],  M.,  weepingy  lamen- 
tationy  tears. 

flexibilis,  -e  [flexS-  (as  stem 
of  flexus)  -f  bilis],  adj.,  flexiblcy 
changeable. 

florens,  -entis,  see  floreo. 

floreo,  -ere,  -uT,  no  p.p.  [flor-], 
2.  V.  n.,  blossom y  bloom.  —  Fig.,  be 
prosperousy  flourish  y  be  in  power y 
be  distinguished :  accessus  (be  bril- 
liant).—  florenSy  -entis,  p.  as  adj., 
flourishingy  prosperouSy  brillianty 
highly  favoredy  eminent  (for  wealth 
and  the  like),  successful. 

florescO|  florescere,  floruT,  no 
p.p.  [flore-  (as  stem  of  floreo) 
+  sco],  3.  V.  n.,  flourishy  grow 
bright. 

flos,  floris  [?],  M.,  a  flower.  — 
Fig.,  the  flower  (of  troops). 

fluctuo,  -are,  -avT,  no  p.p.  [fluc- 
tu-],   I.  V.  n.,  floaty  drifty  be  tossed 
on  the  waves. 


fluctus,  -lis  [flu(g)  (in  fluo,  cf. 
fluzi)  4-  tus],  M.,  a  wave  (also 
fig.),  waves  (collectively). 

fluitSy  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [ffluitS- 
(as  if  stem  of  p.p.  of  fluo;  cf. 
agito)],  I.  V.  n.y  floaty  drift. 

flumen,  -inis  [flu(g)  (in  fluo; 
cf.  fnunentum)  -f  men],  N.,  a  river. 
—  ¥\^.yflow. 

flu5y  fluere,  fluxi,  fluxus  (fluxu- 
rus,  flucturus,  fluiturus)  [flu(g), 
cf.  fruor],  3.  V.  n.,  flow. 

focus,  -1  [fov  (as  root  of  foveo) 
-f  cus],  M.y  a  brazier  (a  fixed  or 
movable  hearth,  with  coals  for 
heating  or  cooking),  a  hearth, — 
Fig.  (as  a  symbol  of  home),  hearthy 
fireside. 

foederatus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  foe- 
dero],  adj.,  federate y  allied  (by 
treaty  on  equal  terms).  —  Masc 
plur.  as  subst.,  allies, 

foedus,  -eris  [fid  (in  fides;  cf. 
fidus)  -f  us],  ^. y  a  treaty y  an  alliance, 
a  bond  (of  any  similar  kind),  condi- 
tions (of  a  treaty),  a  compacty  an 
agreement  (of  a  serious  or  solemn 
sort). 

foedus,  -a,  -um  [.^],  adj.,  fottly 
unseemlyy  horribUy  viUy  dreadful. 

fons,  fontis  [?],  M.,  a  fountain, 
a  spring.  —  Fig.,  a  source y  a  foun- 
tain. 

foras  [ace.  plur.  of  tfora],  adv., 
(to  the  doors)  y  outdoors y  abroad  (as 
end  of  motion).  —  Fig.,  forthy  out, 
away. 

fore,  see  sum. 

forensis,  -e  [ford-  +  ensis],  adj., 
of  the  Forumy  in  the  Forum  (cf. 
n3lV\o\x.?>    Taeanings    of    forum). — 
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Also,  every  day^  ordinary ^  of  daily 
life. 

foris  [abl.  plur.  of  f^ora;  cf. 
foras],  adv.,  out  of  doors  (as  place 
where),  abroad^  outside. 

forma,  -ae  [dhar  (in  firmus) 
4-  ma],  F.,  shape,  form,  features, 
the  person,  an  effigy,  a  likeness,  an 
image. 

Formianus,  -a,  -um  [Formia-  + 
nus],  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to 
Formiae,  Formian.  —  Neut.  as 
subst.,  a  villa  in  Formiae. 

forimdOy  -inis  [prob.  foimidd- 
(cf.  foimido)  +  0  (cf.  cupido),  akin 
to  formus  ?  (from  the  hot  flash  of 
fear)],  Y.,fear,  dread,  terror, alarm. 

formidolosuSy  -a,  -um  [ffoimi- 
dol5-  (f oimidd-  -f  lus  ? )  4-  oaus] ,  adj ., 
formidable,  alarming. 

formdsus,  -a,  -um  [forma-  (re- 
duced) 4-  osas],  adj.,  beautiful, 
lovely. 

fornix,  -icis  [fomS-  (cf .  fomax)  + 
cus  (?  reduced)],  m.,  {fhe  arch  of 
an  oven  T),  an  arch. 

fors,  fortis  [FER-f  tis  (reduced)], 
p.,  chance,  —  forte,  abl.  as  adv.,  by 
chance,  perchance,  accidentally,  as 
it  happened,  perhaps. 

forsitan  [fors  sit  an,  //  may  be  a 
chance  whether^  adv.,  perhaps,  it 
may  be,  possibly. 

fortasse  [?,  forte  -f  unc.  form, 
perh.  sis  (si  vis)],  adv.,  perhaps, 
possibly,  it  may  be. 

forte,  see  fors. 

fortis,  -e  [for  tforctis,  akin  to 
fiimus],  adj.,  strong,  sturdy,  gal- 
lant, staunch,  brave,  dauntless, 
undaunted,  able:   vir   {a  man  of 


courage,  a  man  of  constancy,  and 
the  like);  sententia  ijirm). 

fortiter  [forti-  -f  ter],  adv., 
bravely,  stoutly,  undauntedly,  with 
courage,  with  constancy,  with  firm- 
ness. 

fortitiidS,  -inis  [forti— }-tudo],  p., 
strength,  courage,  bravery,  fortitude, 
steadiness,  firmness. 

f ortuna,  -ae  [tfortu-  (for  -f  tu ; 
cf.  fors)  +  na  (fem.  of  -nus)],  P., 
fortune,  chance,  fate.  —  Esp.,  good 
fortune.  —  Plur.,  fortunes,  prop- 
erty, fortune,  wealth.  —  Esp.,  For- 
tune (worshipped  as  a  goddess  by 
the  Romans). 

fortunatus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  for- 
tuno],  2id].,  fortunate,  blessed. 

forum,  -1  [akin  to  foras  and 
foro],  N.,  (an  open  place),  a  forum, 
a  market-place.  —  Esp.,  the  Forum 
(the  great  market-place  of  Rome, 
used  also  for  all  public  purposes). 
—  Esp.,  as  a  symbol  of  law  and 
justice,  the  forum.  —  See  also 
Aurelius. 

fragilis,  -e  [tfragS-  (cf.  foederi- 
fragus)  -f  lis],  adj.,  brittle.  —  Fig., 
delicate,  sensitive,  tender. 

fragilitas,  -atis  [fragili-  +  tas], 
p.,  brittleness,  frailty. 

fragmentum,-!  [frag  (infrango) 
+  men  turn],  N.,  ^  broken  piece,  a 
fragment. 

frango,  frangere,  fregi,  fractus 
[frag],  3.  V.  a.,  break  (as  a  solid 
body). — Esp.  of  ships,  wreck. — 
Fig.,  break  down,  crush,  break  the 
force  of,  exhaust. 

f rater,  -tris  [prob.  per  -f  ter ; 
cf.  patei^,  M.,  a  hroDxtr. 
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fraterne  [old  abl.  of  fraternas], 
adv.,  like  a  brother ^  fraternally . 

fratemuSy  -a,  -um  [frater-+nu8], 
adj.,  of  a  br other  y  fraternal. 

fraudati5y  -onis  [frauda-  +  tio], 
F.,  cheating. 

frauds,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [fraud-], 
I.  V.  a.,  cheats  defraud. 

frauSy  fraudis  [?,  dkin  to  frus- 
tra],  F.,  loss.  —  Hence,  treachery ^ 
deceit  J  wickedness. 

fremitus,  -us  [fremi-  (stem  of 
fremo)  +  tus],  m.,  a  murmur ^  a 
confused  noisCy  a  din. 

freno  (frae-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[frenS-],  i.  v.  a.,  bridle^  curb. — 
Also  fig. 

frenum  (frae-),  -1  [root  or  verb- 
stem  akin  to  firmus  -f  num],  N.,  a 
bridle. 

frequens,  -entis  [orig.  p.  akin  to 
farcio],  adj.,  crowded y  numerous^  in 
great  numbers:  conspectus  vaster 
(your  crowded  assemblage);  sena- 
tus  (full).  —  Also  of  time,  as  if 
adv.,  frequently. 

frequenter  [frequent-  +  ter], 
adv.,  in  great  iiumbers^  populously. 
—  Also,  of  iimQy  frequently. 
.  frequentia,  -ae  [frequent-  -f  ia], 
F.,  a  through  a  crowds  a  multitude^ 
numbers  (as  great  numbers) ;  sena- 
tus  (a  full  fneeting  of  etc.). 

frequento,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [fre- 
quent-], I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  assemble  in 
great  number s^  celebrate ^  resort  to, 
visit. 

fretus,  -a,  -um  [root  akin  to 
firmus  -f  tus],  adj.,  relying  on^ 
confident  in  (on  account  of). 

fretus,  -lis  [.?],  m.,  and  f return, 


-1  [?],  N.,  a  strait.  —  Esp.,  the  Strait 
(of  Messina,  between  Sicily  and 
the  mainland). 

frigeo,  frigere,  frixi,  no  p.p. 
[tfrigS- ;  of.  frigidus],  2.  v.  n.,  be 
cold. 

frigus,  -oris  [frig  (in  frigeo, 
etc.)  -f  us],  N.,  cold.  —  Plur.,  cold 
(cold  "  snaps,"  frosts). 

fr5nSy  frontis  [?,  akin  to  brow\ 
F.,  browy  face y  forehead. 

fructu5sus,  -a,  -um  [fractu-  + 
osus],  adj.,  fruitfuly  fertile. 

fructus,  -us  [fru(g)  4-  tus],  m., 
enjoymenty  fruition, — Hence,  {^hat 
one  enjoy s)y  fruit  (of  the  earth,  or  of 
any  kind  of  \2\>ox)y  produce^  cropSy 
income y  advantages y  emolument y  re- 
ward: fructui  esse,  to  be  an  advan- 
tagCy  to  be  beneficial y  to  be  profitable. 

frugalitas,  -atis  [frugali-  -f  tas], 
p.,  economy y  frugality. 

f rumentarius,  -a,  -um  [frument5- 
(reduced)  -f  arius],  adj.,  of  grain: 
res  {grain  supplyy  provisionsy 
grain) 'y  inopia  (scarcity  of  grain). 
—  See  also  subsidia. 

fnimentum,  -T  [fru(g)  +  men- 
tum],  N.,  grain  (cf.  fructus). 

fruor,  fruT,  fructus  (fruiturus) 
[fru(g);  cf.  fruges],  3.  v.  dep., 
enjoy,  reap  the  bejiefit  (fntit)  of 

frustra  [abl.  or  instr.  of  stem 
akin  to  fraus],  adv.,  to  no  purpose^ 
without  effect,  vainly. 

frux,  frugis  [fru(g)  in  fruor,  as 
stem],  v.,  fruit  (not  only  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  also  all  "  fruits 
of  the  earth  "),  grainy  crops. 

Fufius,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.— Masc, 
as  a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Also, 
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as  adj.,  Fufian  (belonging  to  one  of 
that  gens).  —  £sp.,  lex  Fufia  (a  law 
in  regard  to  the  auspices  at  elec- 
tions, giving  power  to  certain  magis- 
trates to  stop  the  proceedings). 

fuga,  -ae  [fug  -f  a],  f.,  flight. 

fugio,  fugere,  fugi,  fugiturus 
[fug  (in  fuga)],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
fly*  fly  fr^^ff^'  —  Fig.,  shun,  avoid. 

—  Also,  escape  the  notice  of,  escape 
(in  same  sense). 

fugitivuSy  -a,  -um  [fugi-  (stem 
of  fugio?)+  tivus],  adj.,  runaway. 

—  As  subst.,  a  runaway  slave. 
fugit5,  -are,  -avi,-atiinis  [fugi-  (as 

stem  of  fugio)  -f  to,  but  cf.  agito], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  fly ,  flee  from,  avoid. 

fulge5,  fulgere,  falsi,  no  p.p. 
[.?],  2.  V.  n.,  shine  (also  fig.). 

fulmen,  -inis  [fulg-  (in  fulgeo) 
-f  men],  N.,  a  thunderbolt,  a  light- 
ning flash,  lightning. 

Fulvius,  -1  [fulvS-  -f  ius],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name. — Esp. :  \.  M. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  partisan  of  the 
Gracchi,  slain  by  Opimius  ;  2.  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  consul  B.C.  189, 
who  subdued  iEtolia. 

fiim5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [fumS-], 
I.  V.  n.,  smoke  (also  fig.). 

fumuSy  -I  [fu  (dhu)  -f  mas,  akin 
to  dust\  M.,  smoke. 

fondamentum,  -1  [funda-  -f 
mentnm],  N.,  a  foundation. 

funditus  [funds- +  tus ;  cf.  divi- 
nitus],  adv.,  from  the  foundation, 
utterly,  completely. 

fundo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [fundS-],  i. 
V.  2,.,  found,  lay  the  foundations  of. 

fondd,  fundere,  fudi,  fusus 
[fud],  3.  V.  a.,  pour.  —  Less  ex- 


actly, scatter.  —  Esp.  of  battle,  put 
logout,  rout. 

fundus,  -I  [akin  to  bottom^  m., 
the  bottom  (of  anything). — Also  (cf. 
real  estate),  an  estate,  a  farm  (in- 
cluding house  and  land). 

funestdy  -are,,  -avi,  -atus  [fu- 
neatS-],  i.  v.  a.,  pollute  (orig.  by  a 
death  or  the  like?),  desecrate: 
urbem  (as  orig.  consecrated  to  the 
gods). 

fiinestus,  -a,  -um  [f  unes  (old  stem 
of  funus)  -f  tus],  adj.,  {^fraught 
with  death  ?),  deadly,  fatal. — Also 
(cf.  funesto),  polluted  (orig.  by  a 
death  ?),  ill-omened. 

fungor,  fungi,  functus  [?],  3.  v. 
dep.,  perform  (with  abl.). 

fiiniSy  -is  [?],  m.,  a  rope. 

fiinuSy  -eris  [unc.  root  (akin  to 
i^voi)  \-  us],  N.,  {murder?),  death, 
a  funeral. 

fur,  furis  [fer?  cf.  ^w^],  M. 
and  F.,  a  thief 

Furfanius,  -1  \f\,  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name. — Esp.,  T.  Furfanius, 
a  man  robbed  by  Clodius. 

furia,  -ae  [ffurS-  (cf.  furo)-f-  ia], 
F.,  madness,  insanity.  —  Often  in 
the  plur.  in  same  sense.  —  Esp. 
personified  (representing  the  mad- 
ness of  a  guilty  conscience),  a  Fury 
(also  used  of  persons), «/«  avenging 
Fury.  —  Hence,  a  madman. 

furibunduSy  -a,  -um  [perh.  furi- 
(as  stem  of  furo)-|-bundus,  but  after 
the  analogy  of  tfurS  H-  b6  +  on  -f 
dus],  adj.,  raving,  going  m^ad,  crazy. 

furidsus,  -a,  -um  [tfurS-  (perh. 
furia)  -f  osus],  adj.,  mad.,  cra^^, 
insane. 
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FuriuSy  -I  [perh.  tfurS-  (cf.  faria) 
+  ius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
—  Esp.,  P,  FuriuSt  one  of  the  con- 
spirators with  Catiline. 

furOy  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [.^,  cf. 
foior],  3.  V.  n.,  rave,  be  mad^  be 
crazy, 

furor,  -oris  [fur  (cf.  furo)  -f  or], 
M.,  madness i  frenzy i  fury. 


fiirtim  [fur  +  tiin ;  cf.  statiin], 
adv.,  by  stealthy  stealthily^  secretly, 

furtuniy  -1  [as  if  p.p.  of  verb 
akin  to  fur,  thief  (cf.  furtim)],  N., 
theft,  a  theft 

fuscuSy  -a,  -um  [perh.  for  tfurs- 
cus;  cf.  furvus  and  brown^  adj., 
dark,  tawny. 

fustiSy  -is  [?],  M.,  a  club. 


GabiniuSy  -I  [GabinS-  (cf.  Gabii) 
-f  ius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
—  Esp. :  I.  Aulus  GabiniuSf  consul 
with  Lucius  Piso  in  B.C.  58,  the 
proposer  of  the  two  laws  giving 
Pompey  command  in  the  East; 
2.  Cimber  Gabinius,  one  of  the 
conspirators  with  Catiline. 

GabiniuSy  -a,  -um  [preceding 
word  as  adj.],  adj.,  of  Gabinius 
(esp.  the  one  first  mentioned), 
Gabinian. 

Gaius  (Caiusy  C),  -1  [?],  m.,  a 
Roman  praenomen. 

Galba,  -ae  [Celtic,  meaningyiz/], 
M.,  a  Gallic  and  Roman  family 
name. 

Gallia,  -ae  [fem.  of  adj.  in 
-ius,  Gallo-  +  ius],  f.,  Gaul,  in- 
cluding all  the  country  bounded 
by  the  Po,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
the  ocean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  thus  occupying 
all  northern  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium. 

GallicanuSy  -a,  -um  [GallicS-  + 
anus],  adj.,  Gallic. 

Gallicus,  -a,  -um  [Gall6-  +  cus], 
adj.,   of  the   Gauls^    Gallic:    a^ei 


Gallicus,  the  Gallic  territory'  (in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  taken  from  the 
Gauls  by  the  Romans). 

GalluSy  -a,  -um  [Celtic],  adj.,  of 
Gaul,  Gallic.  —  As  subst.,  a  Gaul, 
the  Gauls,  —  Also,  as  a  Roman 
family  name.  See  Sergius  and 
Caninius. 

ganeay  -ae  \f\,  p.,  a  low  tavern, 
a  brothel. 

ganeOy  -onis  [prob.  ganea-  -f  0], 
M.,  a  profligate,  a  spendthrift. 

gaude5y  gaudere,  gavTsus  sum 
[tgavidS-  (?,  cf.  audeo)],  2.  v.  n., 
be  delighted,  rejoice. 

gaudiuniy  -I  [tgavidS-  -f  ium ; 
cf.  gaudeo],  n.,  joy  (expressed), 
rejoicing,  an  expression  of  joy. 
(Cf.  laetitia,  inward  joy,  but  see 
Milo  xxviii.  ']']^ 

GavianuSy  -a,  -um  [GaviS-  + 
anus],  adj.,  of  Gavius. — Esp.,  Ga- 
vianus  as  a  Roman  family  name, 
see  Atilius. 

gavisusy  see  gaudeo. 

GaviuSy  -1  [?,  cf.  gaudium],  m., 
a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp., 
P.  Gavins,  a  Roman  citizen  cruci- 
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g&z&f  -ae  [Pers.  through  yd^a]y 
F.,  treasure. 

geliduSy  -a,  -um  [gelu-  +  due], 
adj.,  icyt  cold. 

gemituSy  -us  [gemi-  (as  stem  of 
gemo)  +  tus],  M.,  a  groan^  groan- 
ingi  an  outcry. 

gemdy  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [?,  cf. 
7^/A«],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  groan,  cry 
out  (in  pain). 

gener,  -eri  [?],  m.,  a  son-in-law. 

gens,  gentis  [gen  +  tis  (re- 
duced)], F.,  a  tribe,  a  clan^  a 
people,  a  nation :  ius  genttum,  the 
law  of  nations,  universal  law  (as 
opposed  to  the  ius  ciyile  of  any 
one  nation);  ubinam  gentium? 
where  in  the  world? 

genus,  -eris  [gen  •\-  us],  n.,  a 
generation,  a  race,  a  family  (stoc^), 
a  nation,  a  tribe.  —  Less  exactly,  a 
kind,  a  sort,  a  class.  —  Also,  ab- 
stractly, kind,  character,  nature, 
method,  way,  manner,  sort  of  things, 
class  of  things. 

Germania,  -ae  [fem.  of  adj.  in 
-ius ;  cf.  Gallia],  f.,  Germany,  the 
whole  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  and  the 
sea. 

germanitas,  -atis  [germand-  + 
tas],  F.,  brotherhood. 

Germanus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  Ger- 
man (of  the  country  of  Germany 
or  its  people).  — Masc.  plur.  as 
subst.,  the  Germans. 

germanus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  of 
full  blood,  own  (brother  or  sister, 
etc.). 

gerdy  gerere,  gessi,  gestus  [ges,  of 
unc.  kin],  3.  v.  a.,  carry  (indicat- 


ing a  more  lively  action  than  fero), 
carry  on,  manage,  wage  (war),  hold 
(a  magistracy),  do  (any  business). 
—  Pass.,  be  done,  go  on  (of  opera- 
tions) :  rem  {operate  successfully  or 
otherwise,  carry  on  operations,  suc- 
ceed well  or  ///);  res  gestae,  ex- 
ploits, operations,  a  campaign;  se 
gerere,  conduct  one  V  self,  act ;  rem 
publicam  {manage  affairs  of  state)', 
magistratum  {perform  the  duties 
of,  act  as  a.  magistrate  or  the  like) ; 
in  rebus  gerendis,  in  action,  in  the 
management  of  affairs  ;  in  ipsa  re 
gerenda  {while  engaged  in,  etc.);  in 
gestis  rebus,  in  exploits  actually 
performed ;   gesta,  acts, 

gestiOy  -Ire,  -Ivi  (-ii),  no  p.p. 
[tgesti-  (ges  +  tis);  cf.  gestus], 
4.  V.  a.  and  n.  (express  joy  or  long- 
ing by  action),  <fjr«//,  rejoice. — Also, 
yearn,  long. 

gigno,  gignere,  genul,  genitus 
[gen,  redupl.],  3.  v.  a.,  beget,  pro- 
duce. 

Glabrio,   -onis    [tglabriS-  +  0],* 
M.,  a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp., 
M.  Glabrio,  the  praetor  who   pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  Verres. 

gladiator,  -oris  [gladia-  +  tor], 
M.,  (rt  swordsman),  a  gladiator.  — 
Less  exactly,  a  ruffian,  a  cut-throat. 

gladiatorius,  -a,  -um  [gladiator- 
+  ius],  adj.,  gladiatorial. 

gladius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  sword. 

glaeba  (gle-),  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  clod 
(of  earth),  a  lump. 

Glauciai  -ae  [.^],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  C.  Servilius 
Glaucia,  a  demagogue  killed  by 
Marius,  B.C.  100. 
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gldria,  -ae  [?,  for  tclovosia ;  cf: 
inclutus],  F.,  fatne^  gtory, 

gldrior,  -an,  -atus  [gloria-],  i.  v. 
dep.,  glory  in,  boast  of. 

gloriose  [old  abl.  of  gloriosus], 
adv.,  boastfully,  exultingly. 

gldriosus,  -a,  -um  [gloria- + osus], 
adj.,  glorious.  —  Also,  boastful. 

Gnaeus  (Cneius,  Cn.),  -i  [akin  to 
gnavus],  M.,  a  Roman  praenomen. 

gnavuS|  -a,  -um  [gna,  in  nosco], 
adj.,  {wis^)f  active,  energetic,  dili- 
gent. 

Gorg5n,  -onis  [r6p7a;],  F.,  a 
Gorgon  (a  fabulous  monster, 
whose  sight  turned  everything 
to  stone). 

Gracchus,  -i  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp. :  i .  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  great 
popular  reformer,  tribime  B.C.  133; 
2.  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  tribune  k.c.  121. 

gradatim  [as  if  ace.  of  tgradatis ; 
.cf.  gradus  and  partim],  adv.,  step 
by  step,  by  degrees,  gradually. 

gradus,  -us  [grad-  +  us],  m.,  a 
step,  a  grade  (in  a  series),  rank, 
position. 

Graecia,  -ae  [GraecS-  -f  ia  (fem. 
of  -ius)],  F.,  Greece. 

Graeculus,  -1  [GraecS-  +  Ius], 
M.,an  affected  Greek,  a  petty  Greek, 
a  Greekling. 

Graecus,  -a,  -um  [Fpai/c^s],  adj., 
of  the  Greeks,  Greek,  Grecian,  of 
Greece.  —  As  subst.,  a  Greek,  the 
Greeks.  Cf.  Germanus  for  relation 
to  Graecia. 

gramineus,  -a,  -um  [gramin-  + 
ens],  adj.,  of  grass :  liasta  {a  spear 


of  grass,  probably  bamboo  or  cane 
of  great  size,  kept  in  a  temple  in 
the  hands  of  a  divinity). 

grandis,  -e  [?],  adj.,  ta/l,  large 
(by  growth ;  cf .  magnns,  generally) : 
pecnnia  {a  large  sum  of  etc.). 

gratia,  -ae  [gratS-  -f  ia],  f., 
(gratefulness,  in  all  Eng.  senses). 

—  On  one  side  (feeling  grateful), 
gratitude,  thanks   (esp.    in   plur.). 

—  On  the  other  side  (the  being 
agreeable),  influence  (cf .  auctoritas, 
official  prestige),  ytf«/i?r,  popularity. 

—  Phrases  :  agere  gratias,  return 
thanks,  render  thanks  ;  habere  gra- 
tiam  (or  ^K^LAxi),  feel  thankful,  feel 
gratitude,  be  grateful ;  referre  gra- 
tiam,  make  a  grateful  return,  repay 
a  favor,  requite  reward  ;  anctoritate 
et  gratia,  political  and  personal  in- 
fluence. —  gratia,  abl.  following  a 
genitive,  yi;r  the  sake  of,  to. 

grati5sus,  -a,  -um  [gratia-  + 
osus],  adj.,  influential,  popular. 

Gratius,  -1  [grate-  -f  ius],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  the 
accuser  against  Archias. 

gratuito  [abl.  of  gratuitus], 
adv.,  gratuitously,  voluntarily. 

gratulatio, -onis  [gratula--f  tio], 
p.,  a  congratulation  (of  others  or 
one's  self),  rejoicing,  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

gratulor,  -ari,  -atus  [tgratulS- 
(grat6-+  Ius)],  i.  v.  dep.,  congratu- 
late: felicitati  {congratulate  ont'^s 
self  for,  etc.). 

gratus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  lost 
verb],  adj.,  pleasing,  gratefuU 
agreeable:  gratum  (gratissimom) 
iojUTL^,  do  a  {^reat)  favor, — Also, 
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pleased^  grateful  (cf.  gratia),  ap- 
preciative, 

grayiSy  -e  [for  tgarvis,  for  tga- 
ms ;  cf .  /3ap(^]i  adj .,  heavy.  —  Fig., 
serious^  severe^  hard^  weighty,  of 
weighty  digfiifedy  strong,  deep, 
potent,  grave:  legatio;  infamia; 
vir;  bellam;  opinio;  offensio;  aac- 
tor;  senatas;  consultum ;  consi- 
liam ;  iudiciam ;  morbus. 

gravitasy  -atis  [gravi-  +  tas]^ 
F.,  weight.  —  Fig.,  imp ortance, 
power,  weight,  force,  force  of  char- 
acter, seriousness. 

graviter  [gravi-  +  ter],  adv., 
heavily,  with  great  weight,  forcibly, 
with  force.  —  Fig.,  severely,  seri- 
ously :  graviter  ferre  {take  to  heart, 
be  indignant  at,  suffer  front)',  de- 
siderata (earnestly) ;  auspectas 
(grievously). 

gravdy  -are,  -avi,  -atns  [gravi-], 
I.  v.   a.»  weigh  down,  burden.  — 


Pass,  as  dap.,  be  vexed,  be  indig- 
nant, be  reluctant. 

grex,  gregis  [?],  m.  (and  F.), 
a  herd,  a  flock.  —  Less  exactly,  a 
horde,  a  crowd,  a  band,  a  throng,  a 
train,  a  troop. 

gubemaculum  (-clam),  -i  [ga- 
bem&-  +  culum],  n.,  the  helm,  the 
rudder.  —  Often  in  plur.,  because 
anciently  there  were  two. 

gubernatiSy  -onis  [gnbemft-  + 
tio],  F.,  steering,  navigation. 

gubemator,  -oris  [gubema-  + 
tor],  M.,  a  pilot,  a  helmsman. 

gubemOy  -are,  -avI,  -atus  \kv- 
fiepvCci],  I.  v.  a.  and  n.,  steer,  pilot, 
manage,  direct.  —  Esp.,  of  the 
"ship  of  state." 

gusto,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [tgustS- 
(stem  akin  to  gustus,  Gr.  ^€bia, 
Eng.  choose)^  i.  v.  a.,  taste,  eat. 

gymnasittmy  -I  [7v/AKd<rcoi'],  n., 
a  gymnasium. 


A»y  see  H»  S* 

habeOy  habere,  habui,  habitus 
[?,  thab5-  (cf.  habilis)],  2.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  have,  hold,  keep,  occupy, 
possess,  —  In  various  uses  where 
we  have  a  somewhat  different  con- 
ception :  senatnm  (hold) ;  comitia 
(hold)',  contionem  (hold  an  assem- 
bly, make  an  address);  honores 
(render);  coniurationem  (form); 
hominem  clansum  (keep) ;  dilectum 
(hold,  make);  sic  habetote,  think 
thus  ;  quid  aliud  habet  in  st  (what 
else  is  there  in,  etc.) ;  alienum  ani- 
Qiiuii    (have);    ita    se   res   habet, 


this  is  the  case;  Italiam  tutam 
(possess  in  safety,  keep  safe).  — 
Esp.  with  p.p.  as  a  sort  of  con- 
tinued perfect  (whence  the  perf.  of 
modem  languages),  have,  hold, 
keep.  —  Esp.,  rationem  habere,  keep 
an  account,  take  an  account  of, 
have  regard  for,  consider,  regard, 
act  in  view  of;  satis  habere,  be 
satisfied,  be  content. 

habitOy  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [habitS-], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  live,  dwell,  inhabit, 
have  one  V  abode. 

habituSy  -us  [habi-  (as  stem 
of  habeo)  -f  tus"!,  k.,  K^h.t  act  of 
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holding) ^  condition^  character  (way 
of  holding  one's  self),  nature. 

Haeduus  (Aed-),  -a,  -um  [Celtic], 
adj.,  of  the  ffadui,  a  powerful 
Gallic  tribe  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Sa6ne.  — Masc.  plur.  as  subst., 
the  Hadui. 

haered,  haerere,  haesi,  haesurus 
[?,  for  haeseo],  2.  v.  n.,  get  caught^ 
sticky  cling  fast y  clings  hang  about 
or  upon.^  be  fastened. 

haesitd,  -are,  -avT,  -atiirus  [thae- 
8it5-;  of.  agito],  i.  v.  x\..^be  caught^ 
hesitate. 

Hannibal,  -alis  [Phoenician],  m., 
the  great  general  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  Second  Punic  war. 

haruspex,  -icis  [unc.  stem  -f 
tspex;  cf.  auspex],  m.  and  f.,  a 
soothsayer^  a  diviner. 

hasta,  -ae  [?,  perh.  akin  to  pre- 
hendo],  F.,  a  spear ^  a  shaft.  —  See 
also  gramineus. 

hand  [?],  adv.,  not  (modifying  a 
single  word ;  cf.  non) ;  haud  dubi- 
tans,  without  hesitation. 

haurio,  haurlre,  hausT,  haustus 
[?  for  hausio],  4.  v.  a.,  drain^  diaw^ 
drinky  imbibe. 

hebesc5y  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[hebe-  +  sco],  3.  v.  n.,  grow  dull, 
be  blunted. 

Heraclia  (-clea),  -ae  ['Hpd/cXcia], 
F.,  the  name  of  several  ancient 
cities  {city  of  Hercules).  —  Esp., 
Heraclea,  a  Greek  city  of  Lu- 
cania. 

Heracliensis,  -e  [Heraclia-  + 
ensis],  adj.,  of  Heraclea.  —  Masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  the  people  of  Hera- 
clea. 


1 


Hercules,  -is  [  *  H/mutX^s],  m^  the 
great  divinity,  son  of  Japiter  and 
Alcmena,  originally  of  Phoenician 
origin,  who  presided  especially 
over  journeys  and  adventures.— 
Voc,  heavens  ! 

hereditas,  -atis  [hered-  (as  if 
heridi-)  -f  tas],  f.,  inheritance^  an 
inheritance. 

Herennius,  -1  [.^],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name. — £sp.,  C.  Herennius, 
a  senator  convicted  of  embezzle- 
ment. 

heres,  -edis  [.^],  m.  and  p.,  an 
heir,  an  heiress. 

hesternusy  -a,  -um  [hesi-  (hexi-) 
+  temus;  cf.  diatomas],  adj.,  of 
yesterday,  yesterday* s^  yesterday  (as 
if  adv.) ;  hestemo  die,  yesterday. 

heus  [?],  inter j.,  look  you!  here  I 
ho! 

hibemOy  -are,  -avl,  -atiirus  [hi- 
bernS-],  i.  v.  n.,  pcLss  the  winter, 
winter :  quem  ad  modum  milites 
{conduct  themselves  in  winter 
quarters). 

hibernus,  -a,  -um  [hiem-  -f  emos ; 
cf.  noctumus],  adj.,  of  winter,  win- 
ter (as  adj.).  —  Neut.  plur.  (sc. 
astra),  winter  quarters,  a  winter 
encampment. 

hie  [thi-  (loc.  of  hi-c)  ce],  adv., 
here  (cf.  hie),  in  this  place,  there 
(of  a  place  just  mentioned),  on 
this  occasion,  now,  on  this  point. 

hie,  haec,  hoc  [hi-  (pron.  stem) 
+  ce ;  cf.  ecce,  cetera],  dem.  pron. 
(pointing  to  something  near  the 
speaker  in  place,  time,  or  interest), 
this,  these,  he,  they,  this  man(woman 
or  thing),  the  present,  like  this.  -^ 
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Referring  to  things  before  men- 
tioned (but  with  more  emphasis 
than  is),  this^  these ^  etc.  —  Less 
commonly,  of  what  follows,  thefol- 
lowing<t  as  follows,  these.  —  Often 
with  a  gesture,  this,  this  here  pres- 
ent, the  one  before  me,  my  client: 
honun  onmium,  of  all  these  here 
present;  pater  hoiasce  {of  the  one 
here,  of  my  client). — Esp.,  hoc  est, 
that  is  to  say ;  huic  imperio  {this  of 
ours);  per  hosce  annos,  these  last 
years;  his  paucis  diebus,  within  a 
few  days.  —  hdc,  neut.  abl.,  used 
adverbially,  in  this  respect,  on  this 
account,  by  so  much :  hoc  magis, 
all  the  more.  —  Often  hie  .  .  .  ille, 
the  one  .  .  .  the  other,  this  (near  by) 
.  .  .  the  other  (farther  off),  this  last 
(nearer  on  the  page)  .  .  .  the  other, 
the  latter  .  .  .  the  former.  —  hiiius 
modi,  see  modus. 

hicine  [hie-  (hice)  ne],  adv.,  here 
(in  emphatic  question). 

hiemps  (-ems),  -emis  [akin  to 
X(dyMv\,  F.,  winter. 

HierOy  -onis  ]^\kptav\,  m.,  the  name 
of  several  kings  of  Syracuse.  — 
Elsp.,  Hiero  II.,  the  son  of  Hiero- 
cles,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  just 
before  the  Second  Punic  war. 

hilaritas,  -atis  [hilari-  +  tas], 
cheerfulness,  joyousness,  merri- 
ment, hilarity. 

hinc  [thim  (loc.  of  hie,  cf.  in- 
terim) H-ce],  adv.,  from  here,  hence. 
— Also  (cf.  ab  and  ex),  on  this  side, 
here :  hinc  .  .  .  hine,  on  this  side  . . . 
on  that, 

HirtiuSy  -i  [hirtS-  +  ius],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name. — Esp.,  Aulus 


Hirtius,    consul    B.C.    43,    in    the 
struggle  against  Mark  Antony. 

Hispania,  -ae  [Hispan5- + ia  (fern, 
of  -ius)],  F.  (of  adj.;  cf.  Gallia), 
Spain.  -:—  Plur.,  the  two  provinces. 

HispaniensiSy  -e  [Hispania-  + 
ensis],  adj.,  of  Spain,  Spanish. 

HispanuSy  -a,  -um  [?],  adj., 
Spanish. 

Hispdy  -onis  [?],  an  unknown 
person,  perhaps  a  spy  upon  Cicero 
in  his  exile  (possibly  an  abusive 
nickname  devised  by  Cicero  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  person 
meant). 

hodie  [ho  (abl.  of  hi-c),  die], 
adv.,  to-day,  now. 

hodiernusy  -a,  -um  [hodie-  +  er- 
nus],  adj.,  of  to-day,  to-day^ s  :  hodi- 
ernus  dies,  to-day,  this  day. 

Homerus,  -I  ["O/xiypos],  u.,IIomer. 

hom5y  -inis  [prob.  hum6-+  0], 
C,  a  human  being  (cf .  vir,  a  man,  as 
a  male),  a  man  (including  women). 
— Sometimes,  since  vir  is  the  com- 
plimentary word,  implpng  con- 
tempt, Qtc,  fellow,  creature,  person. 

honestas,  -atis  [thonos  (stem  of 
honor  as  adj.)+  tas],  F.,  honor,  re- 
spectability, h  onorable  position . 

honeste  [old  abl.  of  honestus], 
adv.,  honorably,  decently,  with 
honor,  with  decency. 

honestOy  -are,  -avT,  -at us  [ho- 
nesto-],  I.  V.  a.,  make  honorable, 
honor:  se  {gain  honor)',  eurrum 
{adorn  as  a  captive). 

honestuSy  -a,  -um  [honos  (orig. 
stem  of  honor)  -ftus],  adj.,  esteemed, 
honored,  respected,  worthy,  honor- 
able, respectable^  crtditahlt, — N^vj 
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often  as  an  epithet  of  the  mid- 
dle class;  cf.  splendidus  (used  in 
reference  to  success  and  fortune), 
omatus,  amplus  (used  of  digni- 
taries). 

honor  (-Ss),  -oris  [unc.  root  +  or 
(orig.  -08,  cf.  -17s)],  M.,  honor,  a  mark 
of  honor,  a  source  of  honor,  an  honor. 
—  Esp.  of  honors  conferred  by  the 
people,  a  post  of  honor,  an  office, 
a  dignity,  a  high  position.  — 
Phrases :  in  honore,  quanto  honore 
esse,  be  honored;  gradas  honoris, 
honorum  (advancement) ;  honoris 
causa,  with  due  respect  (an  apology 
for  mentioning  a  person's  name). 

hondrifice  [old  abl.  of  honori- 
ficus],  adv.,  honorably,  with  honor, 
with  respect. 

hondrificentissimus,  -a,  -um, 
superl.  of  the  following. 

hondrificus,  -a,  -um  [honor-  (as  if 
honori)  +  ficus],  adj.,  honorable,  in 
honorable  terms. 

hora,  -ae  {Capo.,  orig.  season  ?  ], 
F.,  an  hour.  The  Roman  hours, 
being  reckoned  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  were  not  of  equal  length 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  were 
always  so  many  twelfths  of  the 
solar  day. 

Horatius,  -i  [i*],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name. — Esp.,  M.  Horatius, 
the  victor  in  the  triple  combat  with 
the  Curiatii,  who  was  tried  for 
killing  his  sister. 

horreo,  horrere,  horruT,  no  p.p. 

[thorrS-  (horr,  orig.  hors)  +  as; 

prob.  used  orig.  of  the  sensation 

called  "  goose  pimples,"  where  the 

hair  seems  to  stand  on  end.    lu 


Sanskrit  the  root  is  used  of  intense 
delight,  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  the  same  sensation], 
2.  V.  n.  and  a.,  bristle  (see  above). 

—  Hence,  shudder  at,  dread, 
horribiliSy  -e  [horr5-  (as  if  stem 

of  horreo,  but  prob.  stem  of  thor- 
rus,  see  above)  +  bills],  adj.,  to  be 
shuddered  at,  frightful,  dreadful. 

horridus,-a,-um  [thorrS- (whence 
horreo)  -f  dus],  adj.,  horrid,  hor- 
rible, dreadful. 

hortatio,  -onis  [hortS-  +  tlo],  f., 
admonition,  encouragement,  exhor- 
tation. 

hortatus,  -us  [hortli-  -f  tus],  m., 
admonition,  encouragement,  exhor- 
tation. 

Hortenslus,  -1  [prob.  hortensi- 
+  lus],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 

—  Esp.,  Q.  Hortensius  Hor talus, 
the  great  orator,  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Cicero. 

hortor,  -arl,  -atus  [for  horitor, 
freq.  of  old  thorior],  i.  v.  dep.,  en- 
courage, urge  on,  urge,  ctddress.  — 
Less  exactly,  of  things,  urge,  move, 
prompt. 

hortus,  -I  \f\,  M.,  a  garden, 
hospes,  -itis  [prob.  ghas-patis, 
orig.  host  (lord  of  eating)^  m.,  a 
host. — Also,  a  guest,  a  stranger,  a 
visitor.  —  Hence,  a  guest  friend 
(in  the  peculiar  relation  of  hos- 
pitiam,  which  was  a  kind  of 
hereditary  friendship  between  per- 
sons of  different  countries,  not 
personal,  but  of  a  family  or  state), 
a  friend  (of  the  kind  above  men- 
tioned) :  familiaxis  et  hospes,  a  per- 
sonal and  family  friend. 
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hospititim,  -I  [hospit-  +  itsm], 
N.,  the  relation  of  host  (or  guest). 
—  Hence  (cf.  hospes),  friendships 
a  friendly  relation,,  a  relation  of 
friendship, 

hostilis,  -e  [hosti-  +  lis],  adj., 
hostile,  of  the  enemy. 

hostis,  -is  [prob.  ghas  +  tis],  m. 
and  F.,  {a  stranger;  cf.  hospes),  an 
enemy  (of  the  state ;  cf.  inimicns), 
a  public  enemy.  —  Collectively,  the 
enemy.  —  Rarely,  an  enemy  (in  a 
general  sense),  a  bitter  enemy. 

H  S.  [prob.  for  lis  (duo  semis, 
2\  asses)],  a  sign  for  sestertii,  ses- 
tertiom,  or  sestertia. 

hue  [ho-  (dat.  of  hi-c)  +  ce],adv., 
hither,  here  (in  sense  of  hither),  to 
this  (place,  and  the  like ;  cf.  eo),  to 
this  point, 

hucine  [thoce  (cf.  hue)  -ne], 
adv.,  hither,  etc.,  as  interrogative. 

huius  modi,  see  modus. 


hum&nitas,  -atis  [hnmanS-  + 
tas],  F.,  humanity  (as*opposed  to 
brutishness),  civilization,  cultiva- 
tion, refinement,  courtesy,  human 
feeling,  culture. 

h&maniter  [hiomanS-  +  ter],  adv., 
humanly,  like  a  man,  as  becomes  a 
man  ;  also,  in  a  civilized  ox  refined 
way,  elegantly. 

humannSy  -a,  -urn  [stem  akin  to 
homo  and  humus  (?)  +  nus],  adj.j 
human,  of  man,  civilized,  culti- 
vated, refined. 

humerus,  see  nmerus. 

humilis,  -e  [humS-  +  lis],  adj., 
low,  shallow  i^i.  altus,  deef). — 
Fig.,  low,  humble,  poor,  humbled, 
abased,  of  low  origin,  obscure,  mean. 

humilitas,  -atis  [humili-  +  tas], 
F.,  lowness,  shallowness.  —  Fig., 
humble  position. 

humus,  -T  [?,  cf.  x^Ata/],  F.,  the 
ground:  humi,  on  the  ground. 


lacchus,-!  [  laKxoi],  M., Bacchus. 

iaced,  -ere,  -ui,  -itiirus  [tiac6- ;  cf . 
iaculum],  2.  v.  n.,  lie,  lie  dead,  lie 
low,  lie  prostrate,  be  overthrown, 
fall  to  the  ground. 

iacid,  iacere,  ieci,  iactus  [?,  cf. 
iaceo],  3.  v.  a.,  throw,  hurl,  cast, 
throw  about,  bandy  about.  —  Esp. 
of  foundations,  lay. 

iactd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [iactS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  (freq.  of  iacio),  toss,  toss 
about,  bandy  about  (of  talk) ;  se 
iactare,  insolently  display  itself, 
swagger,  show  one*s  arrogance  or 
insolence,  show  one^s  self  off . 


iactura,  -ae  [iactu-  +  ra  (fem.  of 
-rus)],  F.,  a  throwing  away,  a  loss,  a 
sacrifice  (of  men  in  war),  expense, 
largess,  lavish  expenditure. 

iactus,  -us  [lAC  +  tus],  m.,  a 
throw:  fulminum  (hurling,  flash, 
stroke). 

lalysus,  -1  fIdXvdros],  M.,  the 
eponymous  divinity  of  the  city  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes.  —  Also,  a  fa- 
mous picture  of  him  by  Protogenes. 

iam  [ace.  of  pron.  ya],  adv., 
now  (of  progressive  time;  cf. 
nunc,  emphatic  and  instantaneous!^^ 
by  this   time^  at    last,   already^  at 
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lengthy  still:  non  iam,  no  longer, 
not  any  more,  etc. ;  namquam  iam, 
never  more,  never  again ;  iam 
nemo,  at  last  no  one ;  iam  ante, 
iam  antea,  already  before,  already, 
before,  also  before,  even  before.  — 
Of  future  time,  presently,  by  and 
by.  —  Phrases  :  iam  veto,  now  fur- 
thermore, then  again,  but,  or  com- 
mon particle  of  transition ;  iam 
dudum,  iam  pridem,  now  for  some 
time,  long  ago;  nunc  iam,  now  at 
last,  now. 

laniculum,  -i  [Ian5-  +  culum], 
N.,  the  Janiculine  Hill, 

ianua,  -ae  [?,  akin  to  lanas],  f., 
a  door.  —  Fig.,  gate. 

lanuarius,  -a,  -um  [.?,  ianua-  -f 
arius],  adj.,  offanuary. 

ibi  [old  ca.se-form  of  is ;  cf. 
tibi],  adv.,  there  (in  place  before 
mentioned  or  indicated  by  a  rela- 
tive), thereupon,  then. 

ibidem  [ibi-dem ;  cf.  idem],  adv., 
///  the  same  place,  there  also. 

ico,  icere,  icT,  ictus  [.'*],  3.  v.  a., 
strike.  —  Esp.  of  treaties  (prob. 
from  the  killing  of  a  sacrificial 
victim),  strike,  make,  solemnize. 

ictus,  -us  [ic  +  tus],  M.,  a  blow, 
a  stroke,  a  thrust. 

idcirc5  [id  (neut.  ace.  of  is)  -f  circo 
(case-form  of  same  stem  as  circa, 
circum)],  adv.,  for  that  reason, 
therefore,  on  this  account. 

idem,  eadem,  idem  (is-dem ;  cf. 
dum],  dem.  pron.,  the  same.  —  Often 
as  subst.,  the  same  thing  (things), 
the  same  man,  the  same.  —  Often 
represented  by  an  adverb,  at  the 
same  time,  also,  as  well. 


identidem  [prob.  idem-ttadem 
(case-form  of  ta,  in  tam  -f  dem)], 
adv.,  repeatedly,  again  and  again. 

ideo  [id  eo,  this  for  this  reason], 
adv.,  therefore,  for  this  reason. 

idoneus,  -a,  -um  [.^,  akin  to 
idem?],  adj.,  fit,  suitable,  adapted, 
deseri'ing. 

IduSy  -uum  [?,  perh.  akin  to 
aestus],  F.  plur.,  the  Ides  (a  day  of 
the  lunar  month  falling  at  the  full 
moon,  conventionally  on  the  1 5th 
of  March,  May,  July,  October, 
and  the  13th  of  the  other  months, 
and  used  by  the  Romans  to  reckon 
dates). 

ieiunus,  -a,  -um  {f],  adj.,  fast- 
ing. —  Fig.,  meagre,  poor,  humble. 

igitur  [prob.  for  agitur,  the 
point  aimed  at  is],  conj.,  therefore, 
then,  now,  you  see. 

ignarus,  -a,  -um  [^in-gnarus], 
adj.,  ignorant,  not  knowing,  without 
knowledge :  ignarus  rerum,  without 
knowledge  of  affairs,  inexperienced, 

ignavia,  -ae  [ignavS-  +  ia],  F.r 
shiftlessness,  cowardice. 

ignavus,  -a,  -um  [iin-(g)navus], 
adj.,  shiftless,  cowardly. 

Ignis,  -is  [?,  same  word  as  Sk. 
agnis,  the  god  of  fire],  m.,  fire, 
flame. 

ign5bilis,  -e  [iin-(g)nobili8],adj., 
not  famous,  obscure. 

igndminia,  -ae  [tignomin-  (in- 
(g)nomen)  -f  ia],  F.,  want  of  fame, 
disgrace.  —  Almost  concretely,  <» 
disgraceful  defeat,  a  disgraceful 
blemish. 

ign5ratio,  -onis  [ignore-  +  tio]f 
Y.,  ignorance. 
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6,   -are,   -avi,   -atus    [igna- 

a.,  fail  to  notice,  not  know, 
rant  of.  —  Pass.,  be  unob- 
be  unknown :  non  ignorans, 
ware  of. 

CO,  -noscere,  -n5vi,  -not us 
c.  which  meaning)-(g)nos- 
.  n.  and  a.,  pardon. 
us,  -a,  -um  [^m-(g)notus], 
known,  strange. 

-ados  ["IXtas],  F.,  the  Iliad. 
IS,  see  inlatus. 
-a,  -ud  [old  ollus,  fr.  an 
>],dem.pron.,  Ma/(of  some- 
jmote;  cf.  hie).  —  Often  as 
Dpposed  to  some  other  em- 
word),  he,  she,  it,  they: 
ille,  this  .  .  .  that,  the  other, 
r .  .  .  the  former,  he  .  .  .  the 
'  Often  of  what  follows  (cf . 
s,  these,  etc.  —  Of  what  is 

or  well  known,  the,  the 
he  famous,  etc.  —  Phrases : 

est,  he  is  the  one;  ille 
{such  a,  etc.);  ille  consul, 
d  of  a  consul.  —  Sometimes 
latable,  appended  merely 
hasis,  and  accompanied  by 

bra,  see  inlecebra. 

[illim-ce],    adv.,     thence, 
ere.  — Also  (cf.  ex  and  ab), 
side,  there,  on  one  side. 
[illo-ce],  adv.,  thither,  there 
sense  of  thither). 
!SC5,  see  inlucesco. 
ris,  see  inlustris. 
ro,  see  inlustro. 
CUS,  -a,  -um  [lUyriS-  +  cus], 
Illyria,  Illyrian  :  mare  (a 
the  Adriatic). 


imago,  -inis  [akin  to  imitor],  F., 
an  image,  an  effigy,  a  statue,  a  por- 
trait, a  representation,  a  picture  (in 
the  imagination),  an  ideal  picture, 
—  Esp.  of  the  wax  masks  kept  by 
the  Romans  of  their  dead  ancestors, 
and  used  in  funeral  processions. 

imbecillitas  (inb-),  -atis  [im- 
becillS-  +  tas],  f.,  weakness,  feeble- 
ness :  animi  {feebleness  of  purpose, 
pusillanim  ity) . 

imbecillus  (inb-),  -a^  -um  [.^  in- 
bacillum,  leaning  on  a  staff  ?'\,  adj., 
weak,  feeble. 

imber,  imbris  [?,  cf.  6fi^pot],  m., 
a  rain-storm,  a  rain. 

imberbis  (inb-),  -e  [^in-barba],^ 
adj.,  beardless. 

imbibd,  -bibere,  -bibi,  no  p.p. 
[in-bibo],  3.  v.  a.,  drink  /«.  —  Less 
exactly,  take  in,  imbibe. 

imbuo  (inb-),  -buere,  -buT,  -butus 
\},  in-tbuo;  cf.  bibo],  3.  v.  a., 
moisten,  stain  (also  fig.)  ;  non  in- 
stituti  sed  imbuti,  not  having 
learned,  but  drunken  in. 

imitatid,  -onis  [imita-  +  tio],  f., 
an  imitation. 

imitator,  -oris  [imita-  +  tor],  m., 
an  imitator,  a  copier. 

imitor,  -ari,  -atus  [timitS-,  p.p. 
of  timo  (cf.  imago)],  i.  v.  dep., 
imitate,  copy. 

immanis  (inm-),  -e  [Mn-tmanus 
{goodyV^, adj.,  (" uncanny"  .?),  mon- 
strous, huge,  enormous,  wild,  sav- 
age. — Also,  barbarous,  inhuman, 
brutal. 

immanitas,  -atis  [immani-  -f 
tas],  f.,  barbarity,  ferocity.^  brutal- 
ity, monstrosity. 
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imm&tunis,  -a,  -um  [^in-mata- 
ras],  adj.,  unripe^  immature,  pre- 
mature. 

immined  (inm-),  -mine re,  no 
perf.,  no  p.p.  [in-mineo],  2.  v.  n., 
overhang,  project.  —  Fig.,  threaten, 
impend. 

imminud  (inm-),  -uere,  -ul,  -utus 
[inrminuo],  3.  v.  a.,  diminish,  im- 
pair, infringe,  reduce,  weaken. 

immittd  (inm-),  -mittere,  -misi, 
-missus  [in-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  in, 
let  down  (into),  insert,  throw  (up- 
on), let  loose,  set  on  (gladiatores). 

immd  (imo)  [?,  abl.  of  timmus 
(in  -f  mus  ;  cf.  smnmus,  demam)], 
adv.,  {in  the  lowest  degree ?\  nay, 
nay  rather,  nay  more.  —  Phrase : 
immo  veto,  nay  on  the  contrary^ 
nay  rather,  nay  even. 

immoderatus  (inm-),  -a,  -um 
[^in-moderatus],  adj.,  unrestrained, 
excessive,  beyond  bounds,  violent. 

immortalis  (inm-), -e  [^in-mor- 
talis],  adj.,  immortal,  eternal.  — 
As  equivalent  to  an  adv.,  eternally. 

immortalitas  (inm-),  -atis  [im- 
mortal!- +  tas],  F.,  immortality. 

imparatus  (inp-),  -a,  -um  [Un- 
paratus],  adj.,  unprepared,  not 
ready. 

impedimentum  (inp-),  T  [im- 
pedi-  +  mentum],  n.,  a  hindrance : 
esse  impedimento,  be  a  hindrance, 
hinder.  —  Esp.  in  plur.,  baggage,  a 
baggage  train,  a  heavy  train. 

impedid   (inp-),  -ire,  -ivi,  -Ttus 

[timped-   (in-pes,   as  if  impedi-)], 

4.  V.  a.,   entangle,   hamper,   inter- 

/ere  with.  —  Fig.,  hinder,  embar- 

rasSf  impede^  hinder  in  the  exercise 


of:  nullo  impediente,  with  no  one 
to  hinder.  •. —  impeditus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.^  hampered,  entangled, 
occupied,  difficult,  impcusable. 

impello  (inp-),  -pellere,  -pull, 
-pulsus  [in-pello],  3.  v.  a.^  drive 
on.  —  Fig.,  instigate,  urge  on^  force, 
drive. 

impended  (inp-),  -ere,  no  perf., 
no  p.p.  [in-pendeo],  2.  v.  n.,  over- 
hang, hang  over,  threaten,  impend. 

imperator,  -oris  [impera-  +  tor], 
M.,  a  commander  (in  chief),  a  gen- 
eral: lupiter  Imperator,  Jupiter, 
the  Supreme  Ruler ;  dux  et  impe- 
rator,  leader  (in  actual  command) 
and  commander  (in  chief). 

imperatdriuSy  -a,  -um  [impera- 
tor-  -F  ius],  adj.,  of  a  commander, 
of  a  general. 

imperitus  (inp-),  -a,  -um  pin- 
peiitus],  adj.,  ignorant,  unacquaint- 
ed with,  unvers£jt  in^  inej^perienced. 

imperium,  -1  [timperS-  (whence 
impero;  cf.  opipams)  +  inm],  n., 
command,  supreme  authority,  con- 
trol, supremacy,  supreme  power, 
power  (military),  rule,  sway  (both 
sing,  and  plur.),  dominion,  empire, 
rule^  sway.  —  Concretely,  an 
order,  orders,  a  command,  a  posi- 
tion of  command:  imperiom  et 
potestas,  military  and  civil  power, 
power  and  authority. 

impero,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [tim- 
perS-  (in-tparus;  cf.  opipanis)], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  demand  (make  requi- 
sition for,  prob.  orig.  meaning),  re- 
quire (in  same  sense).  —  Hence, 
order  (in  military  sense),  rule,  com- 
tnand^  giDc  wders :  mo  impenuitOy 
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ai  my  command;  Lacollo  impe- 
rante,  under  L*s  command. 

impertid  (inp-),  -ire,  -Ivi  (-ii), 
-itus  [in-partio ;  cf.  partior],  4.  v.  a., 
impart,  share  (with  oii€),  give,  con- 
fer, attribute,  assign,  bestow. 

impetrOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in- 
patro],  I.  V.  a.,  accomplish  (any- 
thing by  a  request),  succeed  in 
(obtaining),  obtain  (a  request),  se- 
cure (a  thing) ;  impetro  a,  prevail 
upon,  persuade ;  impetro  at,  etc., 
obtain  a  request,  be  allowed  to,  etc., 
succeed  in  having. 

impetus,  -us  [in-tpetas  (pet  -f 
ns) ;  cf.  impeto],  m.,  a  rush,  an 
attack,an  onset,  a  charge,  an  assault, 
violence,  vehemence,  fury:  facere 
(make  an  inroad,  charge,  or  inva- 
sion, invade) ;  is  impetus,  such 
fury,  etc. ;  gladiorum  (armed 
onset). 

impiet&s,  -atis  [^in-pietas],  f., 
impiety. 

impius,  -a,  -um  [^in-pius],  adj., 
impious  (offending  divine  law). 

impledy  -ere,  -evl,  -etus  [in- 
tpleo],  2.  V.  2L.,Jill. 

implic5|  -are,  -avi  (-ui),  -atus 
(-itus)  [in-pUco],  i.  v.  a.,  entangle, 
interweave,  entwine,  bind  up, 
closely  connect. 

imploratio,  -onis  [implora-  -f 
tio],  F.,  an  entreaty. 

impl5rdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in- 
ploro],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  implore,  be- 
seech, 

imp5n5y  -ponere,  -posui,  -posi- 
tus  [in-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  place  upon, 
mount  (men  on  horses),  place,  im- 
pose (fig.)f  saddle  upon,  fasten  upon. 


i|nport5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in- 
porto],  I.  V.  a.,  bring  upon,  import. 

importunus,  -a,  -um  [^in-tpor- 
tunus  (without  a  harbor?  cf.  Por- 
tunus)],  adj.,  unsuitable,  untimely, 
—  Also  (cf.  incommodus),  cruel, 
unrelenting,  unfeeling,  reckless,  in- 
human. 

imprimis  [in  primis,  and  often 
separate],  adv.,  among  the  first, 
especially,  particularly  (more  than 
anything  else). 

imprimSy  -primere,  -press!, 
-pressus  [in-premo],  3.  v.  a.,  press 
into, press  upon,  impress. 

improbe  [old  abl.  of  improbus], 
adv.,  wickedly. 

improbitas,  -atis  [improb5-  + 
tas ;  cf.  probitas],  f.,  wickedness, 
want  of  integrity,  improbity,  want  of 
honesty,  rascality,  want  of  principle. 

improbdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [im- 
probS-],  I.  V.  a.,  (hold  as  bad? ;  cf. 
probo),  disapprove,  blame,  censure. 

improbus,  -a,  -um  [^in-probus], 
adj.,  inferior.  —  Hence,  bad,  un- 
principled, wicked,  rascally,  dis- 
honest.—  As  subst.,  a  rascal,  etc. 

impr5yiduSy  -a  -um  \}  in-provi- 
dus],  adj.,  improvident,  imprudent, 
thoughtless,  unthinking. 

imprdvisuSy  -a,  -um  [^in-pro- 
visus],  adj.,  unforeseen  :  improviso 
(de  improviso),  on  a  sudden,  unex- 
pectedly, unawares. 

impriidens,  -entis  [^in-prudens], 
adj.,  not  expecting,  incautious,  un- 
suspecting, off  one^s  guard,  un- 
guarded, not  being  aware:  aliquo 
imprudente,  without  one^s  knowl- 
edge. 
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imprudenter  [imprudent-  +  ter], 
adv.,  incautiously t  rashly ,  impru- 
dently. 

imprudentia,  -ae  [imprudent-  + 
ia],  Y.^  ignorance i  want  of  consider- 
ationy  want  of  forethought^  thought- 
lessness^ inattention. 

impiibes,  -eris  (-is)  [^in-pubes], 
adj.,  bear  dies  Sy  immature  ^  a  mere 
boy. 

impudens,  -entis  [^in-tpudens], 
adj.,  shameless^  impudent. 

impudenter  [impudent-  +  ter], 
adv.,  shamelessly^  with  impudence. 

impudentia,  -ae  [impudent-  + 
ia],  F.,  shamelessnesSf  impudence, 
want  of  shame. 

impudicus,  -a,  -um  [^in-pudi- 
cus],  adj.,  shameless,  indecent,  un- 
chaste, immodest. 

impiine  [neut.  of  impunis  (^in- 
poena,  weakened  and  decl.  as 
adj.)],  adv.,  with  impunity. 

impunitas,  -atis  [impuni-  +  tas], 
F.,  freedom  from  punishment,  im- 
punity. 

impunitus,  -a,  -um  [^in-puni- 
tus],  adj.,  unpunished,  unchecked 
(by  punishment). 

impiirus,  -a,  -um  [lin-purus], 
adj.,  impure,  rascally,  vile,  dis- 
honest, unprincipled. 

imus,  -a,  -um,  superl.  of  inferus. 

^in-  [cf.  Gr.  a-,  av-,  Eng.  «;/-], 
neg.  particle,  only  in  comp.  with 
nouns  and  adjs.,  not  verbs. 

2  in  [?,  cf.  Gr.  d»'A,  Eng.  on  ;  cf. 

also   inde],   adv.    (only  in  comp.) 

and  prep.     a.  With  ace,  of  motion, 

having  its  terminus  within  or  on 

(cf,  ad,  with  terminus  at  ox  tveai^, 


into,  upon,  within^  to,  against, 
among.  —  Of  time,  for,  to,  till.  — 
Fig.,  without  actual  motion,  but 
only  direction,  to,  towards^  against, 
upon,  over. — Often  where  Eng.  has 
a  different  conception,  in,  on:  'm 
locum  alicuius,  in  one*s  place. — 
In  adverbial  expressions  where  no 
motion  appears,  in,  according  to, 
with,  to :  mirum  in  modum  (cf.  quem 
ad  modum);  in  cam  sententiam,  to 
this  purport;  in  speciem,  with 
the  appearance ;  in  altitudinem,  in 
height  (cf .  to  the  height  of). — Esp.,  in 
potestatem  esse  (in  the  power,  etc., 
a  confusion  of  two  constructions). 

—  b.  With  abl.,  of  rest  (lit.  and 
fig.),  in,  on,  among,  within,  at:  in 
tanta  propinquitate  {under  circum- 
stances of,  in  a  case  of).  —  Often, 
in  the  case  of,  in  the  matter  of,  in 
respect  to :  in  eo,  in  his  case,  in  re- 
gard to  him,  on  that  point,  at  that. 

—  Esp.,  in  odio  esse,  be  hated,  and 
the  like.  —  In  comp.  as  adv.,  in, 
upon,  towards,  and  the  like. 

inanis,  -e  [?],  adj.,  empty,  unoc- 
cupied. —  Fig.,  empty,  vain,  idle. 

inauditus,  -a,  -um  [^in-auditns], 
adj.,  unheard  of . 

inauratus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  in- 
auro],  adj.,  gilded. 

incautus,  -a,  -um  [^  in-cantns], 
adj.,  incautious,  off  one^s  guard, 
imprudent,  thoughtless. 

incedo,  -cedere,  -cessT,  -cessurus 
[in-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  proceed,  walk: 
quam  taeter  incedebat,  what  a  vil- 
lainous spectacle  as  he  walked! 

incendium,  -T  [in-tcandinm ;  cf. 
VDLt«tsAsi\,  ^.,  a  burnings  a  fire,  a 
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conflagration.  —  In  plur.,  the  burn- 
ingt  etc.,  of  buildings,  each  one 
being  conceived  as  a  separate  burn- 
ing, as  is  usual  in  Latin. 

incendo,  -cendere,  -cendi,  -census 
[in-tcando;  cf.  candeo],  3.  v.  a.,  set 
fire  tOi  burn.  —  Fig.,  rouse^  excite^ 
firey  inflame. 

incensio,  -on  is  [in-tcensio ;  cf. 
incendo],  f.,  a  burning. 

inceptum,  -i  [p.p.  of  incipio], 
N.,  an  undertaking. 

incertus,  -a,  -um  [^in-certus], 
adj.,  uncertain  J  dubious  ^  untrust- 
worthy :  itinera  {obscure^  blind). 

incessuSy  -iis  [in-tcessus ;  cf .  in- 
cedo],  M.,  a  walk^  a  gait^  the  bearing 
(of  one  in  walking). 

incestus,  -a,  -um  [^in-castus], 
adj.,  unchaste^  impure^  incestuous. 

incestuSy  -us  [in-tcastus,  noun 
akin  to  castas],  m.,  incest. 

incho5,  see  incoho. 

incidSy  -cidere,  -cidi,  -casurus 
[in-cado],  3.  v.  n.,  fall  upon^  fall 
(in  any  direction).  —  Less  exactly 
and  fig.,  fall  in  withy  fall,  into, 
happen  upon,  meet^  occur,  happen. 

incidSy  -cidere,  -cTdl,  -cisus  [in- 
caedo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  into,  cut,  en- 
grave:  leges  (i.e.  engrave  for 
publication). 

incipidy  -cipere,  -cepi,  -ceptus 
[in-capio],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  begin, 
undertake. 

incitamentum,  -1  [incite-  +  men- 
turn],  N.,  an  incentive. 

incitdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in-cito], 
I.  V.  a.,  set  in  motion  (in  some  par- 
ticular direction)  (lit.  and  fig.),  urge 
on,  drive,  impel,  excite^  incite,  rouse. 


inclinatiOy  -onis  [inclinS-  -F  tio], 
F.,  a  leaning,  an  inclination,  a 
tendency. 

inclind,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  •  [in- 
clino],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  lean,  turn, 
bend. 

includ5y  -cludere,  -clusi,  -clusus 
[in-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  shut  up,  enclose, 
include. — incliisuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  secret,  hidden. 

incognituSy  -a,  -um  [^in-cogni- 
tus],  adj.,  tmexamined,  unheard, 
unknown. 

incohS  (inchod),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[.^],  I.  V.  a.,  begin,  commence. 

incola,  -ae  [in-tcola;  cf.  agri- 
cola],  M.  and  F.,  an  inhabitant,  a 
resident  (not  a  citizen). 

incol5,  -colere,  -coluT,  no  p.p. 
[in-colo],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  inhabit, 
live,  dwell. 

incolumis,  -e  [?,akin  to columna], 
adj.,  safe,  unhurt,  uninjured,  un- 
harmed, preserved  (in  the  posses- 
sion of  one's  power) :  quibus  inco- 
lumibus,  with  whose  preservation  ; 
quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  as  long  as 
he  was  in  good  fortune. 

incommodus,  -a,  -um  [^in-com- 
modus],  adj.,  inconvenient,  unfortu- 
nate. —  £sp.,  incommodum,  -i,  neut. 
as  subst.,  disadvantage,  misfortune^ 
euphemism  for  defeat,  loss,  disaster, 
harm. 

incSnsideratus,  -a,  -um  [^in- 
consideratus],  adj.,  ill-considered, 
inconsiderate. 

incdnstans,  -antis  [^  in-constans], 
adj.,  changeable,  flckle,  capricious. 

incorrupte  [old  abl.  of  incorrup- 
tus],  adv.,  withoui  bias. 
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incomiptuSy  -a,  -um  pin-cor- 
ruptus],  adj.,  unspoiUdy  unbribed^ 
free  frgm  bias. 

increbresco  (-besc5),  -brescere 
(-bescere),  -brul  (-bui)  [in-cre- 
bresco],  3.  v.  n.,  thicken,  grow 
frequent:  consaetado  (spread,  be- 
come common), 

incredibilis,  -e  [^in-xredibilis], 
adj.,  incredible,  marvellous,  extra- 
ordinary. 

incredibiliter  [incredibili-  +  ter], 
adv.,  beyond  belief,  marvellously, 
extraordinarily. 

increpdy  -crepare,  -crepul  (-avi), 
-crepitus  [in-crepo],  i.  v.  n.  (and  a.), 
make  a  noise,  sound,  rattle:  quicqaid 
increpuerit,  whatever  noise  is  heard. 

incultuSy  *a,  -um  [lin-cultus], 
adj.,  uncultivated,  uncouth. 

incumbo,  -cumbere,  -cubui,  no 
p.p.  [in-cumbo],  3.  v.  n.  (and  a.),  lie 
upon.  — Hence,  bend one^s energies. 

incunabula,  -orum  [in-cunabula], 
N.  plur.,  swaddling  clothes  (in  which 
anciently  the  infant  was  wound  up 
into  a  tight  little  bundle. — Hence, 
the  cradle  (as  a  symbol  of  infancy). 

incurrd,  -currere,  -cucurri  (-curri), 
-cursus  [in-curro],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
run  upon,  rush  at,  make  an  assault: 
in  navem  {assail). 

indag5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tin- 
dagS-;  cf.  indago  (-inis)],  i.  v.  a., 
track,  chase,  pursue,  trace  out, 
investigate. 

inde  [tim  (loc.  of  is ;  cf.  interim, 
hinc)  -de  (form  akin  to  -dem,  dum ; 
cf.  indu,  old  form  of  in)],  adv.; 
from  there,  thence,  from  the  place 
(which,  etc.),  from  that  point. 


indemnatusy  -a,  -um  l}bk-i 
nattts],  adj.,  uncondemtted. 

index,  -ids  [in-tdez  (dig 
stem;  cf.  index)],  m.  or  F., 
informer,  an  accuser  (appearin 
vntness). 

India,  -ae  ['Ii^(a],   f.,  all 
country,    vaguely  conceived, 
yond    Sogdiana,    Bactriana, 
Asia,  including  modem  Indis 

indicium,  -1  [indie— fitim],  n 
formation,  evidence  {mikmg  kn 
a  crime),  an  indication^  a  pf 
per  indicium,  through  an  infor. 

indic5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ind 
I.  V.  a.,  point  out,  inform,  * 
known,  show,  discover  (as  ai 
former),  betray,  disclose,  give  it 
mation,  inform  against. 

indicd,  -dicere,  -dlxT,  -dictus 
dico],  3.  V.  a.,  order,  prod 
appoint:  belltun  (declare). 

^  indictus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  in* 

^indictus,  -a,  -um  [^in-dicl 
adj.,  unpleaded,  untried,  unha 
indicta  causa,  without  a  trial. 

indidem  [inde-dem;  cf.  id 
2i&v.,from  the  same  place  :  indi 
Ameria,  there  from  Ameria. 

indigeo,  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p. 
digS-],  2.  V.  n.,  need,  want,  reqx 
stand  in  need  of. 

indigne  [old  abl.  of  indigi 
adv.,  unworthily,  shamefully 
worthy  of  one's  self  or  of  the 
cumstances):  indigne  fero,  tat 
as  a  shame. 

indignus,  -a,  >um  [^in-digi 
adj.,  unworthy,  shameful,  u 
served.  —  Neut.  as  subst.,  a  shi 
an  outrages 
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tus,  -a,  -um  [1  in-domitus] , 
nquered^  indomitable* 

-ducere,   -duxi,  -ductus 

3.  V.  a.,  draw  otiy  bring 
uce,  —  Also,  lead  on.  — 
diicey  instigate^  impel, 
jere,  -uT,  -iitus  [?,  cf .  exuo], 
ton. — Esp.  in  pass.,  clothe 
with,  tie  one's  self  up  in. 
ia,  -ae  [?],  f.,  diligence , 
*tg,  industry :  de  indus- 
urpose. 

iu8,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj., 
Sy  diligent,  painstaking. 
re,  -ii,  -itus  [in-eo],  irr. 
r  upon,  go  into.  —  Fig., 
ke,  begin,  gain,  secure.  — 
ns  aetas  or  adulescentia, 
*h  ;  ineunte  vere,  at  the 
of  spring. 

[old    abl.    of    ineptus], 
ishly,  absurdly. 
I,  -e  (-us,  etc.)  [lin-arma], 
med,  defenceless. 
srtis  [^in-ars],  adj.,  j^^- 
'^dly,  sluggish,  unmanly. 

-ae  [inert-  +  ia],  f.,  shift- 
owardice,  slothfulness. 
.bilis,  -e  [^  in-expiabilis], 
tiable,  irreconcilable. 
I,  -ae  [infami-  -f  ia],  p., 
disgrace. 

3,  -e  [^in-fama,  inflected 
idj.,  infamous. 

-antis  [^in-fans],  M.  and 
%nt,  a  child. 

-icis  [^in-felix],  adj., 
te,  unlucky,  unhappy, 
boding  ill,  ill-omened,  ill- 
tarred. 

-ferre,   -tuli,   -latus    [in- 


fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  bring  in,  import, 
carry  in,  introduce,  put  upon :  bel- 
lum  (make,  declare,  of  offensive 
war) ;  signa  (advance). — Fig.,  cause, 
inflict,  commit,  create:  spem  (in- 
spire) ;  causam  (adduce,  allege, 
assign,  fasten  upon);  vim  et  manus 
(lay  upon)',  ignes  (set);  vim  (use)-, 
signis  inf  erendiSi  by  a  hostile  attack. 

inferuSy  -a,  -um  [unc.  stem  (akin 
to  Sk.  adhas,  down)  -f  rus ;  cf. 
superus],  adj.,  low.  —  infimus 
(-umus),  imus,  superl.,  lowest,  the 
bottom  of,  at  the  bottom :  infimi, 
-5rum,  masc.  plur.  as  subst.,  the 
lowest,  the  meanest.  —  Esp. :  ab  in- 
feris,  from  the  world  below;  ad 
(apud)  inferos,  in  the  world  below. 

infestus,  -a,  -um  [^it-festtts  (fr. 
fendo)],  adj .,  hostile,  in  hostile  array, 
pernicious.  —  Also,  in  danger. 

infidelis,  -e  [^in-fidelis],  adj., 
unfaithful,  wavering  in  faith, 
faithless. 

infidelitasy  -atis  [infideli-  + 
tas],  F.,  unfaithfulness,  infidelity, 
treachery. 

infimus,  see  inferus. 

infinituSy  -a,  -um  [^in-finitus], 
adj.,  unbounded,  countless,  endless, 
numberless,  infinite,  unlimited. 

mfirmitas,  -atis  [infirmS-  -f  tas], 
F.,  feebleness,  unsteadiness,  incon- 
stancy. 

infinn5,-are,-avi,-atus  [infirmS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  weaken,  invalidate. 

infirmus,  -a,  -um  [^in-firmus], 
adj.,  weak,  feeble,  helpless. 

infitiator,  -oris  [infitia-  -f  tor], 
M.,  a  denier. — Esp.  of  debts,  a  slow 
debtor. 
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infitior  (infic-),  -an,  -atus  [in- 
fitia-,  stem  of  infitiae  (in  +  stem 
akin  to  fateor)],  i.  v.  dep.,  deny. 

inflammdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in- 
flanuno],  i.  v.  a.,  set  on  fire. — 
Fig.,  fire^  inflame^  incense^  kindle^ 
infuriate, 

infl5|  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in-flo], 
I.  V.  a.,  blow  upon,  blow  up.  — 
Fig.,  inspire^  puff  up, 

inform5|  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [in- 
formo],  I.  V.  a.,  form,  train. 

infringd,  -fringere,  -fregi,  -frac- 
tus  [in-frango],  3.  v.  a.,  break  down, 
destroy. 

mfumuSy  see  inferus. 

ingemisco,  -gemiscere,  -gemui, 
na'p.p.  [in-gemisco],  3.  v.  n.,  groan. 

ingenerO,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in- 
genero],  i^.  a.,  implant. —  ingene- 
ratuS|  -a^  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  inborn. 

ikigenium,  -I  [in-tgenium;  cf. 
genius],  n.,  inborn  nature,  charac- 
ter, nature. — Hence,  mental  power, 
genius,  intellect. 

ingenSy  -entis  [Mn-gens,  not  be- 
'"  longing  to  the  kind  (?)],  adj.,  huge, 
enormous,  very  large. 

ingenuus,  -a,  -um  [in-tgenuus; 
cf.  genuinus],  adj.,  {born  in  the  state 
or  family,  native  ?),  freeborn. — As 
subst.,  a  free  person. 

ingratusy  -a,  -um  [^in-gratus], 
adj.,  ungrateful  (in  both  Eng. 
senses),  unpleasing. 

ingravescO,  -escere,  no  perf., 
no  p.p.  [in-gravesco],  3.  v.  n.,  be- 
come heavier,  grow  serious,  grow 
worse. 

ingredior,  -gredi,  -gressus  [in- 
gradior],   3.   v.   dep.,  march  intot 
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enter,  march  in,  go  upon,  go,  enter 
upon :  navem  {go  on  board). 

ingressus,  -us  [in-gressus;  cf. 
ingredior],  m.,  an  entrance. 

inhaereOi  -haerere,  -haesi,  -hae- 
sums  [in-haereo],  2.  v.  n.,  fasten  it- 
self to,  cling  to,  be  fastened  upon. 

inhibe5|  -hibere,  -hibui,  -hibitus 
[in-habeo],  2.  v.  a.,  hold  in,  restrain, 

inhi5|  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [in-hio], 
I.  V.  n.  and  a.,  gape  at:  nberibas 
{hold  the  open  mouth  to). 

inhumanusy  -a,  -um  [^in-hiuna- 
nus],  adj.,  inhuman,  cruel, 

inhumatus,  -a,  -um  [^in-homa- 
tus],  adj.,  unburied. 

inibi  [in-ibi],  adv.,  therein.  — 
Ijess  exactly,  y«j/  there,  just  on  the 
point  of  being  done. 

inici5|  -icere,  -ieci,  -iectus  [in- 
iacio],  3.  V.  a.,  throw  into,  throw 
upon.  —  Less  exactly,  place  in,  put 
on,  bringupon, — Fig,,inspire,  cause. 

inimicitia,  -ae  [inimicd-  -f  tia], 
F.,  enmity,  hatred,  a  grudge,  a  feud, 
a  quarrel,  a  cause  of  enmity, 

inimicus,  -a,  -um  [^in-amiens], 
adj  .,unfriendly, hostile, — As  subst., 
an  enemy  (personal,  or  not  in  ¥rar; 
cf.  hostis,  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
or  an  enemy  at  Vfar),  a  rival, 
opponent. 

iniquitas,  -&tis  [ialqntt-  +  tas], 
F.,  inequality,  irregularity^  utuven- 
ness.  —  Fig.,  unfairness^  injustice, 
iniquity:  temponun  {ftnJko9r«Ut 
nature), 

iniquus,  -a,  -iim  pte-Mqni]i 
adj.,  uneven, — Flg^  ma^mti  (of  p* 
sons  and  things), 
able,  disadvasUagMi 
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initid,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [initifi-], 
I.  V.  a.,  initiate^  consecrate, 

initium,  -i  [in-titium  (it6-  + 
ium);  cf.  ineo],  N.,  a  beginnings  the 
first  off  a  commencement^  a  preface , 
a  first  attempt  or  event. 

iniuratusy  -a,  -um  [^in-iuratus], 
adj.,  unsworn,  not  on  oath. 

iniiiria,  -ae  [^in-ius  -f  ia ;  cf.  in- 
iurius],  F.,  injustice,  outrage,  wrong, 
violence  (as  opposed  to  right),  fl^«j^. 

—  iniuria,  abl.  as  adv.,  unjustly, 
ivrongfully. 

iniiiridse  [old  abl.  of  iniuiiosus], 
adv.,  with  outrage,  abusively. 

iniiistusy  -a,  -um  [^in-iustus], 
adj .,  unjust. 

inlatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  infero. 

inlecebra  (HI-),  -ae  [inlice-  (as  if 
stem  of  inlicio)-f  bra;  cf.  latebra], 
F.,  an  enticement,  a  blandishment, 
an  allurement. 

inlucescd  (ill-),  -lucescere,  -luxT, 
no  p.p.  [in-lucesco],  3.  v.  n.,  shine 
upon,  shine,  arise  (of  the  sun, 
etc.). 

inliistris  (ill-),  -e  [in-lustrS-  (or 
kindred  stem,  cf.  lustrd,  light,  con- 
nection unc.  with  lustrum)],  adj., 
bright,  splendid,  brilliant,  illustri- 
ous, conspicuous. 

inliistrd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [in-lus- 
tr6-,  bright,  see  preceding  word], 
I.  v.  a.,  illuminate,  light  up,  bring 
to  light. 

innascor,  -nascT,  -natus  [in-nas- 
cor],  3.  V.  dep.,  grow  in,  spring  up 
in.  —  Fig.,  be  inspired,  be  excited. 

—  innatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
natural,  innate,  inborn :  innata 
libertaSi  inborn  spirit  of  liberty.     • 


innocens,  -entis  [^in-nocen^ 
(p.  of  noceo)],  adj.,  harmless,  giiilt- 
less,  blameless,  innocent,  free  from 
guilt  (or  corruption),  doing  no 
wrong.  —  Masc.  as  subst.,  an  inno- 
cent man,  etc.,  the  innocent. 

innocentia,  -ae  [innocent-  -f  ia], 
F.,  blamelessness,  innocence,  blame- 
less conduct  (esp.  in  oflfice). 

innumerabilis,  -e  [^in-numera- 
bilis],  adj.,  countless,  innumerable, 
numberless :  innumerabiles  pecu- 
niae, countless  sums  of  money. 

inopia,  -ae  [inop-  +  ia],  f.,  scar- 
city, dearth,  destitution,  want,  pri- 
vation, want  of  supplies:  inopia 
omnium  rerum,  every  privation, 
utter  destitution. 

inops, -opis  [^in-ops],  z.d].,poor, 
destitute,  in  poverty. 

indratus,  -a,  -um  [^in-oratus], 
adj.,  unpleaded:  re  inorata,  with- 
out a  hearing  (changing  the  point 
of  view). 

inquam  (inquid)  [.^],  v.  def., 
say,  said  I:  inquam,  said  I;  inquit, 
he  says,  said  he. 

inquird,  -quTrere,  -quisTv!  (-ii), 
-quisltus  [in-quaero],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
enquire,  investigate,  make  investi- 
gations. 

inquisitor,  -oris  [in^quaesitor ; 
cf.  inquire],  U.,  an  investigator,  a 
detective. 

inrep5  (irr-),  -repere,  -repsi, 
-repturus  [in-repo],  3.  v.  n.,  creep 
in,  find  one^s  way  in,  get  in  (surrep- 
titiously). 

inretio  (irr-),  -ire,  -TvT  (-ii),  -itus 
[tinreti-  (in-rete)],  4.  v.  a.,  ensnare, 
entangle. 


inrito 
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inrit5  (irr-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[tin-iit6-  (of  unc.  kin)],  i.  v.  a., 
irritate,  excite^  provoke,  arouse :  vi 
{;wantonly  assail), 

inrogd  (irr-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[in-rogo],  i.  v.  sl,  (propose  a  law 
against),  propose  (a  law  or  fine 
against  any  one) :  multam  (move, 
propose,  of  an  accusation  before 
the  people  for  a  fine). 

inrompd  (irr-),  -rumpere,  -rupT, 
-ruptus  [in-rampo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
break  in,  break  down,  break  in  upon, 
burst  in:  in  nostram  fietum  (break 
in  upon  and  interrupt). 

inru5  (irr-),  -ruere,  -ruT,  no  p.p. 
[in-rao],  3.  v.  n.,  rush  in,  rush 
upon :  in  aliquem  (assail) ;  in 
odium  (force  one*s  self  needlessly), 

inruptid  (irr-),  -onis  [in-trup- 
tio ;  cf.  inrumpo],  F.,  an  inroad,  an 
attack,  an  invasion,  an  incursion^  a 
raid, 

ins&nia,  -ae  [insan&-  +  ia]»  f., 
insanity,  madness,  a  craze:  popn- 
lares  insaniae,  mad  outbreaks  of  the 
people, 

insanidy  -Ire,  -ivi  (-ii),  no  p.p. 
[insan5-,  as  if  insani-],  4.  v.  n.,  rave, 
be  insane,  be  mad, 

insanus,  -a,  -um  \}  in-sanus],  adj., 
(unsound),  —  Esp.  in  mind,  in- 
sane,crazy,  mad.  —  Also  of  things, 
crazy:  substructiones  (as  indicat- 
ing a  craze). 

insciens,  -entis  pin-sciensj,  adj., 
not  knowing,  ignorant.  —  Often 
rendered  by  adv.,  etc.,  unawares, 
without  one^s  knowledge. 

inscientia,  -ae  [inscient-  -f  ia], 
F.»  ignorance,  want  of  knowledge. 


inscitia,  -ae  [inscito-  -f  ia],  f., 
ignorance,  stupidity, 

inscribdy  -scribere,  -scrips!,  -sciip- 
tus  [in-scribo],  3.  v.  a.,  write  upon, 
inscribe. 

insector,  -arl,  -atus  [iit-tector], 
I.  V.  dep.,  pursue,  follow  up,  in- 
veigh against, 

insepultus,  -a,  -um  [^in-sepul- 
tus],  adj.,  unburied:  coioa  foriae 
insepulti  (of whose  unburied  corpse). 

insequor,  -sequi,  -seciitus  [in- 
sequor],  3.  v.  die;^,,  follow  up,  pur- 
sue, attack,  assail,  harass,  hunt 
down.  —  K\so,  follow,  ensue, 

inservid,  -Ire,  -ivi  (-ii),  no  p.p. 
[in-servio],  4.  v.  n.,  be  a  slave  to, 
yield  to,  follow  the  dictates  of,  devote 
one's  self  to, 

insidedy  -sidere,  -sedl,  -sessus 
[in-sedeo],  2.  v.  n.  (and  a.),  sit  upon, 
cling  to,  lie,  reside,  lurk  in, 

insidiae,  -artun  [flnsid-  (of. 
praesea)  +  ia],  F.  plur^  an  amdttsA, 
an  ambuscade,  a  stratagem,  a  trick, 
a  plot,  a  trap,  treachery:  per  in- 
sidiaa,  with  deception,  treacher- 
ously ;  see  per. 

insidiitor,  -dris  [inaidil-  -f  tor], 
M.,  a  plotter,  a  secret  assassin,  one 
in  ambush,  a  tier  in  wait,  a  treach- 
erous assailant:  nalloa  laaidiator 
viae,  no  one  in  ambush  on  the  way, 

insidior,  -Srf,  -Stos  [liuridii-], 
I .  V.  dep.,  lie  in  wait,  make  treach- 
erous attacks,  plot  against,  treacher- 
ously assail, 

insididae  [old  abL  of  iaaldlo* 
bus],  adv.,  treachef'ottsfy, 

inaididsus,  -a,  -mn  [lasidia-  + 
osus],  adj.,  treaekertms. 
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insid5|  -sldere,  -sedl,  no  p.p. 
[in-sidoj,  3.  v.  n.  (and  a.),  sit  upotiy 
seat  one's  self,  sink  in,  settle  upon^ 
fasten  itself  upon,  become  settled 
in :  macula  (sink  in,  become  fixed 
in). 

insignis,  -e  [insignS-,  decl.  as 
adj.],  adj.,  marked,  mem  or  able,  con- 
spicuous, signal. — insigne,  neut.  as 
subst.,  signal,  sign,  decoration  (of 
soldiers),  a  mark,  a  symbol,  insignia, 

insimulo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [in- 
simulo],  I.  V.  a.,  charge,  accuse. 

insolens,  -entis  [^in-solens],  adj., 
unwonted,  arrogant,  insolent.  — 
Also,  unaccustomed  to. 

insolenter  [insolent-  +  ter],  adv., 
in  an  unusual  manner,  insultingly. 

insolentia,  -ae  [insolent-  +  ia], 
F.,  ifisolence,  arrogance. 

insolitus,  -a,  -um  [^in-solitus], 
adj.,  unwonted,  unaccustomed. 

inspects,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [in- 
specto],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  look  upon, 
look  on:  inspectantibus  nobis,  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

insperans,  -antis  [^in-sperans], 
adj.,  unexpecting,  not  hoping,  con- 
trary to  one*s  expectations. 

insperatus,  -a,  -um  [^in-spera- 
tus],  adj.,  unhoped  for,  ufiexpected, 
unlooked  for. 

instaur5,  -are,  -avl,  -atus  [in- 
tstauro;  cf.  restauro],  i.  v.  a.,  re- 
new, restore,  repeat. 

institu5,  -uere,  -uT,  -utus  [in- 
statuo],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  set  up,  set 
in  order,  array.  —  Also,  provide, 
procure,  get  ready,  plan.  —  Also, 
set'about,  undertake,  instruct,  begin 
to  practise,   start,    set  out,    begin. 


adopt  (a  plan,  etc.),  resolve,  deter- 
mine, set  on  foot.  —  Also,  teach, 
train,  habituate,  instruct.  — Esp., 
ab  instituto  cursu,  from  one^s  in- 
tended course. 

institutum,  -i  [n.  p.p.  of  in- 
stittio],  N.,  A  habit,  a  practice,  an 
institution,  a  custom. 

instd,  -stare,  -stiti,  -staturus  [in- 
sto],  I.  V.  n.,  be  at  hand,  be  close  at 
hand,  press  on,  be  pressing.  —  Fig., 
threaten,  impend,  menace. 

instriimentuin,  -1  [instru-  -f 
mentum],  ^.,  furniture,  equipment, 
tools  and  stores  (of  soldiers),  a 
means,  stock  (of  a  shopkeeper), 
stock  in  trade,  means  of  subsistence : 
tribtinattis  {means  of  carrying  on).  • 

instruOi  -struere,  -struxT,  -struc- 
tus  [in-struo],  3.  v.  z..,  build,  fit  up, 
array,  draw  up  (of  txoop^i),  furnish, 
equip. 

msuetus,  -a,  -um  [^in-suetus], 
adj.,  unaccustomed  to. 

insula,  -ae  [akin  to  in-salio?], 
F.,  an  island.  —  Esp.,  the  Island  (a 
part  of  Syracuse). 

insultd,  -are,  -avT,  -aturus  [in- 
salto],  I.  V.  n.,  leap  upon,  dance 
upon,  trample  on,  trample  under 
foot,  insult,  commit  outrages,  run 
riot,  outrage,  insult. 

insum,  -esse,  -fuT,  -futurus  [in- 
sum],  irr.  v.  n.,  be  in,  exist  in,  be 
present,  be  found. 
•   insu5,   -suere,    -suT,   -sutus    [in- 
suo],  3.  V.  a.,  sew  up  i?t,  sew  up. 

integer,  -gra,  -grum   [^in-tteger 
(tag,  in  tango,  +  rus)],  adj.,  U7t- 
touched,    unimpaired^    ttniuearied, 
undiminished^uninjurtdyunhroktyi^ 
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entire^  pure^  fresh  (as  subst.,/r^j^ 
troops)  y  inviolate. — Esp.,  undecided^ 
not  entered  upon  (of  business) :  re 
integral  anew^  afresh,  before  any- 
thing is  done,  before  being  committed 
to  any  course  of  action;  id  inte- 
grunii  an  open  question.  —  Also, 
(untainted) y  upright,  honest,  honor- 
able, unimpeachable. 

integre  [old  abl.  of  integer], 
adv.,  honestly,  honorably. 

integritaSy  -atis  [integro-  +  tas], 
F.,  honesty,  integrity,  blameless  con- 
duct, uprightness. 

intellegd  (-lig5),  -legere,  -lexT, 
-lectus  [inter-lego],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
(pick  out  [distinguisk'\  between), 
learn,  know,  notice,  observe,  find 
out,  discover,  see  plainly,  be  aware, 
observe,  understand,  be  able  to  see, 
have  intelligence,  be  a  connoisseur. 

intemperantia,  -ae  [intemper- 
ant-  -f  ia],  f.,  want  of  moderation, 
extravagance,  excess. 

intendOy  -tendere,  -tend!,  -tentus 
[in-tendo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  stretch, 
strain,  direct,  aim  (both  active  and 
neuter) :  arcum  (aim) ;  actionem 
(bring) ;  animum  (have  in  mind, 
direct  one^s  thoughts). 

intentOy  -are,  -avl,  -atus  [in- 
tento],  I.  v.  a.,  straift, brandish. 

inter  [in  4-  ter ;  cf.  alter],  adv.  in 
comp.,  and  prep,  with  ace,  between, 
among :  inter  falcarios  {in  the  street 
of)\  constat  inter  omnia  (^jrt//);  inter 
latera  (about). —  Of  time,  within, 
for:  inter  decem  annos,  within 
ten  years,  for  the  last  ten  years.  — 
Often  in  a  reciprocal  sense :  inter 
se,    among   themselves,    with,    to. 


from,  at,  etc.,  e€u:k  other ;  diyeni 
inter  se  (different)  ;  confligunt intff 
se  (against  each  other). 

Interamna,  -ae  [inter-amnis  (or 
stem  akin)],  p.,  a  town  in  Umbria 
ninety  miles  from  Rome  ( Temi). 

Interamnas,  -atis  [Inteianma-  + 
tis],  adj.,  of  Interamna. 

intercedS,  -cedere,  -cessi,  -cessii- 
rus  [inter-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  come  be- 
tween, go  between,  lie  between,  in- 
tervene, exist  between,  occur  between, 
be,  pass  (of  time).  —  Esp.  of  the 
tribunes,  veto,  stay  proceedings. 

intercessidy  -dnis  [inter-cessio; 
cf.  intercedo],  f.,  a  veto  (of.  inte^ 
cedo). 

intercessor,  -oris  [inter-cessor], 
M.,  (one  who  comes  between),  a  surety. 
—  Esp.,  a  vetoing  tribune  (cf .  inter- 
cede). 

intercliid5y"-cludere,  -clusi,  -clfi- 
sus  [inter-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  cut  off, 
shut  off,  block  (roads),  put  a  stop  to. 

interdum  [inter  dum  (orig. 
ace.)],  2idv.,for  a  time,  sometimes. 

interea  [inter  ea  (prob.  abl.)], 
adv.,  meanwhile,  in  the  mean  time, 
meantime. 

intereo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -iturus  [inter-co 
(go  into  pieces?  cf.  interficio)], 
irr.  V.  n.,  perish,  die,  be  killed,  be 
destroyed. 

interfatidy  -onis  [inter-tfatio 
(fa-  H-  tio)],  f.,  an  interruption. 

interfector,-oris  [inter-factor;  cf. 
interficio],  ^.,  a  slayer,  a  murderer. 

interficid,   -ficere,   -feci,  -fectus 
[inter-facio],  3.  v.  a.,  (cut  to  pieces ; 
ci.  intereo),  slay,  kill,  put  to  death, 
destroy. 
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intericid,  -icere,  -iecT,  -iectus 
[inter-iacio],  3.  v.  a.,  throw  in 
(between).  —  Pass.,  lie  between^ 
intervene :  tempore  interiecto,  after 
afi  interval. 

interim  [perh.  loc.  of  tinterus 
(cf.  inter,  interior),  but  cf.  interea, 
interibi],  adv.,  meanwhile^  in  the 
mean  time. 

interim5|  -imere,  -emi,  -emptus 
[inter-emo],  3.  v.  a.,  kill  (cf.  inter- 
ficio),  slay,  destroy,  put  to  death.  — 
Less  exactly,  overwhelm, 

interior,  -us  [compar.  of  tinterus 
(in-terus;  cf.  alter)],  adj.,  inner ^ 
interior,  farther  in,  more  inland.  — 
intimus  (-tumus),  -a,  -um  [in  +  ti- 
mus],  superl.,  inmost,  most  secret. — 
Masc.  as  subst.,  an  intimate  friend, 

interitus,  -us  [inter-itus;  cf. 
intereo],  M.,  death,  murder  (chang- 
ing the  point  of  view),  destruction, 
overthrow. 

intermittd,  -mittere,  -misl,  -mis- 
sus [inter-mitto],  3.  v.  n.,  {let  go 
between),  leave  off,  discontinue,  stop, 
cease. 

intermortuus,  -a,  -um  [inter- 
mortuus],  adj.,  faint,  half  dead, 
lifeless,  still-born. 

intemecmus,  see  intemecivus. 

intemecio,  -onis  [inter-tnecio, 
same  root  as  neco],  F.,  extermina- 
tion, annihilation. 

intemecivus  (H;inus),  -a,  -um 
[inter-tnedvus],  adj.,  utterly  de- 
structive: bellum  (of  extermina- 
tion). —  Also,  intemiclYUs. 

interpell5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [inter- 
tpello;  cf.  appellOy  -are],  i.  v.  a., 
interrupt^  interfere  with. 


interpdnd,  -ponere,  -posui,  -posi- 
tus  [inter-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  place  in 
between  (lit.  and  fig.),  interpose,  in- 
troduce, allege  (an  excuse  to  break 
off  something),  thrust  in,  force  in, 
put  in:  diebus  iliterpositis,  after 
an  interval,  etc.  j  se  {act  as  go- 
between), 

interpreSy  -pretis  [inter- tpres 
(akin  to  pretium?)],  q.,  a  middle- 
man, a  mediator,  an  interpreter,  an 
agent  (for  bribery). 

interrog5|  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [inter- 
rogo],  I.  V.  a.,  {ask at  intervals),  ques- 
tion, interrogate,  ask,  put  questions. 

intersum,  -esse,  -fui,  -futurus 
[inter-sum],  irr.  v.  n.,  be  between, 
be  among,  be  in,  be  engaged  in,  be 
present:  noz  interest,  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  night ;  rei  {be  engaged 
in,  take  part  in).  —  Esp.  in  third 
person,  //  is  of  importance,  it  in- 
terests, it  concerns:  nihil  interest, 
there  is  no  difference;  also,  //  makes 
no  difference,  it  is  of  no  importance  ; 
hoc  interest,  there  is  this  difference  ; 
quid  mea  interest  ?  what  is  for  my 
interest  ?  quid  interest  ?  what  is  the 
difference?  non  magni  interest,  // 
does  not  make  much  difference; 
magni  mea  interest,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  me. 

intervallum,  -I  [inter-vallus, 
distance  between  stakes  in  a  ram- 
part], N,,  distance  (between  two 
things),  distance  apart,  interval  (of 
space  or  time),  space,  time:  longo 
intervallo,  after  a  long  interval, 
after  a  considerable  time. 

interventus,  -us  [inter- tventus ; 
cf.  eventus  and  intervenio],  m.,  a 
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coming  (to  interrupt  something), 
a  coming  in,  an  intervention. 

intervisd,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[inter-viso],  3.  v.  a.,  visit  at  inter- 
vals, 

intestinus,  -a,  -urn  [?,  perh.  in- 
tus  H-  tinus],  adj.,  inter?tal,  intes- 
tine:  pemicies  (i.e.  within  the 
vitals  of  the  state). 

intimus,  see  interior. 

intolerabiliSy -e  [^in-tolerabilis], 
adj.,  intolerable^  unendurable,  not 
to  be  borne. 

intolerandus,  -a,  -um  [^in-tol- 
erandus])  adj.,  not  to  be  borne,  un- 
endurable. 

intra  [instr.  (?)  of  tinteiias;  cf. 
inter  and  extra],  adv.,  and  prep, 
with  ace,  into,  within,  inside, 

intr5diic5|  -ducere,  -diixi,  -duc- 
tus [intro-duco],  3.  v.  a.,  lead  in, 
bring  in,  march  in  (troops),  intro- 
duce. 

introitusy  -us  [intro-itus],  m., 
an  entrance,  an  approach  (means 
of  entrance),  a  way  of  entrance: 
Ponti  {mouth,  i.e.  the  straits).  — 
Fig.,  a  door  (as  a  way  of  entrance), 
an  opening. 

intueor,  -tuerT,  -tuitus  (-tutus) 
[in-tueor],  2.  v.  dep.,  gaze  upon, 
gaze  at,  cast  one^s  eyes  upon,  look 
upon,  behold,  look  at,  contemplate, 
study. 

intus  [in  +  tus  (an  abl.  ending ; 
cf.  divinitus)],  adv.,  within. 

inultuSy  -a,  -um  [^in-ultus],  adj., 
unavenged,  unpunished. 

inurd,  -urere,  -ussi,  -ustus  [in- 
uro],  3.  v.  a.,  burn  in,  brand.  — 
Fig.,  fix  indelibly. 


iniisitatus,  -a,  -um  \}  in-usitatus], 
adj.,  unwonted,  unaccustomed,  un- 
usual. 

iniitiliSy  -e  [i  in-utilis],  adj.,  of 
no  use,  unserviceable.  —  In  a  preg- 
nant sense,  unfavorable  (positively 
disadvantageous),  prejudicial. 

invad5|  -vadere,  -vasi,  -vasurus 
[in-vado],  3.  v.  n.,  rush  in,  attack, 
assail,  make  an  attack,  make  a  rush, 
make  a  charge. 

invehOy  -vehere,  -vexi,  -vectus 
[in-veho],  3.  v.  a.,  carry  in,  carry 
against,  -r-  Pass,  as  dep.,  be  borne, 
ride,  sail  in,  assail  (ride  against), 
inveigh, 

invenid,  -venire,  -veni,  -ventu^ 
[in-venio],  4.  v.  z,.,  find  (com.e  upon ; 
cf.  reperioj  find  by  search),  learn, 
discover,  meet  with,  invent,  ckan^ 
to  have,  originate,  ' 

inventor,  -oris  [in-fventor;  cf. 
invenio],  m.,  a  discoverer,  an  in- 
ventor, an  originator, 

investigd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [Id- 
vestigo],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  trace  out, 
investigate. 

inveterascd,  -ascere,  -Svi,  -atu- 
rus  [in-veteimsco],  3.  v.  n.,  gnm 
old,  become  established,  become  fas- 
tened in  or  on,  become  roded,  be- 
come deeply  seated  or  ingraiHed,        J 

invictus,  -a,  -um  [^  in-vi6tiw]i 
adj.,  unconquered,  —  Also,  uncon' 
querable,  invincible, 

invided,  -videre,  -vidl,  -vlsna  [i»» 
video ;  cf.  invidos],  2.  v.  n.  and  a^ 
envy,be  jealous  of, gruige^hetmntms. 
.  invidia,  -ae  [torldS-  +  ia].  r^  I 
envy,  odium,  jealotuy^  hmirtd%  mt  \ 
popularity. 
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inyidiose  [old  abl.  of  invidio- 
sus],  adv.,  in  a  manner  to  excite 
odium. 

invidiosus,  -a,  -um  [invidia-  + 
osus],  adj.,  causing  odium  :  mihi  est 
invidiosum  {it  is  a  ground  of  odium). 

inviduSy  -a,  -um  [in-tvidus  (vid 
+  us,  whence  video)],  adj.,  ^«z//<7i/ J, 
jealous,  ill-disposedy  hostile,  grudg- 


ing. 


invigilOi  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [in- 
vigilo],  I.  V.  n.,  {lie  awake  for), 
watch  over,  care  for, 

inviolatus,  -a,  -um  [lin-viola- 
tus],  adj.,  inviolate,  unharmed, 
uninjured.  —  Also  (cf .  invictus), 
inviolable :  inviolata  amicitia,  with- 
out violating  friendship. 

invisaSy  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  invi- 
deo],  as  adj.,  hateful,  odious,  dis- 
pleasing. 

invito,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?],  i.  v.  a., 
invite. 

in  Vitus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  un- 
willing, —  Often  rendered  a.s  adv., 
against  one^s  will,  unwillingly. 

iocor,  -ari,  -atus  [iocd-],  i.  v.  dep., 
joke,  jest,  say  in  jest. 

iocosus,  -a,  -um  [ioc6-  -f  osus], 
adj.,  jocose,  humorous,  facetious, 
sportive. 

ipse,  -a,  -um  [i8-potis(.^)],  intens. 
pron.,  self,  very,  himself,  etc.  (as 
opp.  to  some  one  else;  cf.  sui, 
reflex,  referring  to  the  subject),  he, 
etc.  (emph.),  he  himself,  etc. :  tu 
ipse,  you  yourself;  ipsius  virtus 
(his  own,  etc.)  ;  id  ipsum,  that  %>ery 
thing ;  ad  ipsmn  fomicem  (just  at, 
etc.) ;  illis  ipsia  dielm8,/wj/  at  that 
very  time;  in  his  ip0i»t  ^^^  *^ 


these  ;  Kalendis  ipsis  (just at,  etc.); 
ante  ipsum  sacrarium  (just  exactly 
before,  etc.). 

ira,  -ae  \J\,  f.,  anger,  wrath, 
resentment,  rage. 

iracundia,  -ae  [iracundd-  +  ia], 
F.,  ivrath  (as  a  permanent  quality  ; 
cf.  ira,  a  temporary  feeling),  irasci- 
bility, anger. 

iracundus,  -a,  -um  [ira-  -f  cun- 
dus],  adj.,  of  a  violent  temper, 
passionate,  irascible,  wrathful,  re- 
sefitful,  embittered. 

irascor,  irasci,  iratus  [tira  + 
see],  3.  V.  dep.,  get  angry,  be 
angry.  —  iratus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  angry,  in  anger.. 


irr-,  see  inr. 


is,  ea,  id  [pron.  i],  dem.  pron., 
this  (less  emph.  than  hie),  that  (un- 
emph.),  these,  those,  etc.,  the,^i,  he, 
she,  it,  such,  one,  the  man  :  id  quod, 
which  (omitting  the  demonstra- 
tive) ;  atque  is,  and  that  too  ;  in 
eo,  in  that  matter ;  ex  eo  genere 
qui  (of  the  kind,  etc.)  ;  vacuus  ab 
eis  qui  defenderent  (of  men  to,  etc.) ; 
vos  qui  .  .  .  ei,  you  who  .  .  .  you  ; 
neque  enim  is  es,  etc.  (such  a  man, 
etc.) ;  pro  eo  ac  meteor  (in  propor- 
tion to  what,  etc.) ;  is  constitutus  ex 
marmore  (his  statue),  etc. ;  id  aetatis 
filii  (of  that  age,  etc.).  —  eo,  neut. 
abl.,  the  (old  Eng.  instrumental), 
so  much,  on  that  account,  there- 
fore :  eo  magis,  all  the  more ; 
eo  atrocior,  so  much  the  more  cruel. 
—  See  also  eiusmodi. 

iste,-a,-ud  [is-te  (cf.  tum,  tantus, 
etc.)],  dem.  pron.,  that,  these,  those, 
etc.  —  Esp.    associated    with    the 
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second  person,  with  adversaries 
and  opponents,  that  {^you  speak  of)y 
he  {your  client)^  those  men  {my 
opponents)^  that  (of  yours),  that  {by 
you).' 

istic  [isti-ce  ;  cf.  hie],  adv.,  there 
(where  you  are,  or  the  like  ;  cf. 
iste). 

ita  [pron.  I  -f  ta  (instr.  (?)  of 
ta)],  adv.,  so,  in  such  a  way,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  this  way, 
thus,  as  follows  ;  often  with  limit- 
ing force,  so  (only) :  ut  .  .  .  ita, 
ita  .  .  .  ut,  in  proportion  as,  as ; 
ita  dictitat  {this). 

Italia,  -ae  [tItalS-  (reduced)  + 
ia  (fem.  of  -ius)],  F.,  Italy. 

Italicus,  -a,  -um  [Ital6-  +  cus], 
adj.,  Italian  :  bellum  {fhe  Italic  or 
Social  war,  B.C.  90). 

itaque  [ita  que],  adv.,  and  so, 
accordingly,  therefore. 

item  [i-tem  (ace.  ? ;  cf.  idem)], 
adv.,  /;/  like  manner,  so  also,  in 
the  same  way,  also,  likewise. 

iter,  itineris  [stem  fr.  i  {go)  + 
unc.  term.],  N.,  a  road,  a  march,  a 
way,  a  route,  a  course,  a  journey  ; 
ex  itinere,  on  the  road,  on  the 
march,  en  route;  iter  facere, 
march,  advance,  proceed,  travel. 

iterum  [pron.  i  +  terus ;  cf. 
alter],  adv.,  a  second  time,  again : 
semel  atque  iterum,  iterum  et 
saepius,  again  and  again. 

iube5,  iubere,  iussT,  iussus  [prob. 
ius-habeo;  cf.  praebeo],  2.  v.  a., 
order,  command,  bid. 

iHcunditas,     -at is    [iucundd-  -f 
tas],     F.,    pleasantness,    pleasure^ 
f^arm. 


iucundus,  -a,  -um  [.^  perh.  for 
iuvicundus,  akin  to  iavo],  adj., 
pleasant,  agreeable. 

iudez,  -ids  [ius-tdex  (dic  as 
stem)],  M.  and  f.,  a  judge^  an  ar- 
biter. —  Esp.  in  Roman  jurispni- 
denc6,  a  juryman  (half  judge  and 
half  juryman,  who  decided  Roman 
law  cases),  a  judge  :  indices,  ^^»- 
tlemen  (i.e.  of  the  jury). 

iu^icialiSy  -e  [iudiciS-  -f  alia], 
2A].,  judicial,  of  courts. 

iudicium,  -i  [iudic-  -f  inm],  n., 
a  judgment  (judicial),  a  trial,  a 
verdict,  a  prosecution,  —  As  each 
trial  made  a  court,  a  court,  a  panel 
of  jurors,  a  bench  of  judges,  the 
administration  of  justice^  the  judi- 
ciary, the  judicial  power.  —  Also, 
an  expression  of  opinion  (gen- 
erally official),  an  opinion,  a  judg- 
ment, a  decision. 

iudic5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [iudic-]. 
I.  V.  a.,  formally  decide,  decide, 
judge,  be  a  juror,  adjudge,  think, 
consider,  hold  an  opinion :  subtilitei 
{be  a  connoisseur);  de  ingeniis  {criti- 
cise, estimate) ;  magna  in  hoc  vis 
iudicatur  {is  held  to  be,  etc.). 

iuguld,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [iugol6-], 
I .  V.  a.,  cut  the  throat  of,  murder,  as- 
sassinate, strangle  {^g.),  put  to  death. 

iugulum,  -1  [iugS-  -}-  lum],  n.,  {a 
little  yoke,  the  collar-bones),  the 
throat,  the  neck, 

lugurtha,  -ae  [.?],  m.,  a  king  of 
Numidia,  who  was  defeated  and 
captured  by  Marius. 

lulius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  —  Esp.,  L.fulius  Casar, 
cfetv?»oT  B.C.  89.     See  Casar. 
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iimg5y  iungere,  iunxT,  iunctus 
[iug],  3.  V.  a.,  joitty  unUcy  attach^ 
attach  together.  —  In  pass,  or  with 
reflex.,  unite  wUhy  attach  one's  self. 

lunianus,  -a,  -um  [iunid-  + 
anus],  adj.,  of  Junius :  consilium 
(a  jury  of  which  on^  Junius  was 
presiding  praetor,  and  which  had 
notoriously  been  bribed). 

lunius,  -a,  -um  [?,  perh.  akin  to 
iuvenis],  adj.,  of  June. 

luppiter  (lup-),  lovis  [lovia- 
Pater],  M.,  the  god  of  the  visible 
heavens  and  the  atmosphere,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  supreme  divin- 
ity of  the  Romans,  Jupiter,  Jove.  — • 
Identified  with  the  Greek  ZetJf, 
hence  with  the  adjective  Olympius. 

iuro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [iur-  (stem 
of  ius)],  I.  V.  n.,  swear,  take  an 
oath.  —  iiiratuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  in 
active  sense,  sworn,  on  oath. 

ius,  iuris  [for  tiavus,  YU  (akin 
to  iug)  H-  us],  N.,  justice,  right, 
rights  (collectively),  rights  over 
(anything),  claims,  law :  communia 
iura,  common  rights  of  man  ;  hoc 
iuris  constituere,  establish  this  as 


law;  itue^^.ttith  right,  justly; 
praecipl!oiure,  with  specidl  jusffi^i  I 
8U0  iure,  with  perfect  right ;  Optimo 
iure,  with  perfect  justice;  iure 
consultus,  see  consultus. 

iiisiiirandumy  iurisiurandl  [see 
ius  and  iuro],  n.,  an  oath. 

iussii  [abl.  of  fiussus],  used  as 
adv.,  by  order :  meo  iussu,  by  my 
orders. 

iuste  [old  abl.  of  iustus],  adv., 
justly. 

iiistitia,  -ae  [iusto-  +  tia],  f., 
justice  (just  behavior),  sense  of 
justice. 

iiistus,  -a,  -um  [ius  +  tus],  adj., 
just,  law  ft  I,  reasonable.  —  Also, 
complete,  perfect,  regular:  omnia 
iusta  solvere  {all  due  rites). 

iuvenis,  -e  [?],  dnVy,  young. — 
Masc.  as  subst.,  a  young  man  (not 
over  45),  a  youth. 

iuventus,  -utis  [iuven-  (orig. 
stem  of  iuvenis)  ■\-  tus],  F.,  youth. 
—  Concretely,  the  youth,  young 
men,  the  young. 

iuvo,  iuvare,  iuvT,  iutus  [.?], 
I .  V.  a.,  help,  aid,  assist. 


Kal.y  abbreviation  for  Kalendae 
and  its  cases  (which  see). 

Kalendae  (Cal-),  -arum  [f.  plur. 
of  tcalendttSy  p.  of  verb  akin  to 
calo],  F.  plur.,  the  Calends  (the 
first  day  of  the  Roman  month, 
when,  as  it  wotdd  seem,  the  times  of 
the  moon  were  oHn^unced  to  the 


assembled  people) :  pridie  Kalen- 
das  lanuarias  (i.e.  December  31). 

Karthaginiensis  (Car-),  -e  [Kar- 
thagin-  -f  ensis],  adj.,  Cartha- 
ginian. —  Masc.  plur.  as  subst., 
the  Carthaginians. 

Karthagd  (Car-),  -inis  [Punic, 
new  cityl,  F.,  Carthage. 
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L.y  abbreviation  for  Lucius. 

L  (j,)  [a  corrupt  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  yp  (prop.  x)>  originally 
used  for  50,  and  retained  in  the 
later  notation],  a  sign  iox fifty. 

labefacid,  -facere,  -feci,  -factus 
[unc.  stem  (akin  to  labor)  -facio], 
3.  V.  a.,  shake,  cause  to  totter, 

m 

labefactOi  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [labe- 
(c{.  labefacio) -facto],  i.  v.  a.,  shake , 
cause  to  totter^  iveakerty  ttndermine, 
overthrow,  shatter,  annul,  invali- 
date, disturb. 

labeSy  -is  [lab  (in  labor)  -f  es], 
F.,  a  fall,  ruin,  a  plague  (fig.),  a 
pest.  —  Also,  a  disgrace,  a  shame. 

Labienus,  -i  [?,  perh.  labia  {lips) 
-f  enus],  M.,  a  Roman  family 
name.  —  Esp.,  T.  Alius  Labienus, 
a  violent  partisan  of  Caesar,  a 
legatus,  under  him  in  Gaul,  but 
afterwards  in  the  civil  war  on  the 
side  of  Pompey. 

labo,  -are,  -avT,  no  p.p.  [?,  akin 
to  labor],  i.  v.  n.,  totter,  waver, 
give  way. 

labor,  labT,  lapsus  [?,  akin  to 
labo],  3.  V.  dep.,  slide,  fall,  slip,  err, 
be  imprudent. 

labor, -oris  [rabh  +  or(foro8)], 
M.,  toil,  exertion  (in  its  disagree- 
able aspect),  labor  (as  painful), 
trouble, 

laboriosus,  -a,  -um  [labor-  + 
osus],  adj.,  toilsome,  laborious. 

laboro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [labor-], 
I.  v.  n.,  toil,  exert  07ie*s  self. — 
Also,  suffer,  labor,  be  hard  pressed, 
be  in  trouble,  trouble  one's  self,  care. 


—  With  neut.  pron.,  labor  about, 
attend  to,  busy  one*s  self  with. 

lacerd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [lacero-], 
I.  V.  a.,  mangle,  lacerate,  tear, 

lacesso,  -cessere,  -cessivi  (-ii), 
-cessitus  [stem  akin  to  lacio "+  unc. 
term.],'3.  v.  a.,  irritate,  provoke. — 
Esp.,  attack,  harass,  assail,  skir- 
mish with, 

lacrima,  -ae  [tdakru-  (of.  ddjcpv) 
-f  ma],  F.,  a  tear, 

lacrimo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [lacri- 
ma],  I.  V.  n.  and  a.,  weep,  weep 
for. 

lacted,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[lact-],  2.  v.  n.,  stuk,  —  Esp.,  lac- 
tens,  -entis,  p.,  sucking,  nursing,  a 
suckling,  a  nursling, 

lacus,  -us  [?,  cf.  lacer,  lacuna], 
M.,  a  reservoir,  a  lake, 

Laeca,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  M,  Laeca, 
a  partisan  of  Catiline. 

laedd,  laedere,  laesr,laesus  [perh. 
for  lavido,  LU  (increased)  -|-  do  (cf. 
tendo)],  3.  v.  a.,  wound,  injure, — 
Fig.,  esp.,  break  (one's  word,  etc), 
violate,  hurt,  disparage,  thwart, 
injure. 

Laelius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile  name.  —  Esp.:    i.  C,  Lalim, 
the  friend  of  the  younger  Africa- 
nus ;  2.  Z>.  Lcelius,  an  adherent  of 
,  Pompey. 

Laenius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Espt  M*  Lmniw 
Flaccus,  a  knight  of  BnmdUniHb 
a  friend  of  CkeiOi  mml  o£  \      ' 
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laetitia,  -ae  [laetS-  +  tia],  f., 
joy^  gladness  (cf.  laetus). 

laetor,  -an,  -atus  [laetS-],  i.  v. 
dep.,  rejoice  (cf.  laetus),  be  glad^ 
take  delight:  illud  laetandum  est, 
this  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 

laetus,  -a,  -um  [ujic.  root  (perh. 
akin  to  glad^  +  tus],  adj.,  joyful 
(of  the  inner  feeling),  rejoicing: 
me  domus  laetissima  accepit  {pith 
the  greatest  joy), 

lamentatid,  -onis  [lamenta-  + 
tio],  F.,  lamentation, 

lamentor,  -a-ti,  -atus  [lamento-], 
I.  V.  dep,,  lament^  bewail, 

lamentum,  -i  [?,  perh.  lu Omen- 
tum ;  cf.  laedo],  n.,  a  lamentation. 

laminai  -ae  [?,  perh.  lu  +  mina], 
F.,  a  scale  (of  metal),  a  plate  (esp. 
heated,  used  for  torture). 

languidus,  -a,  -um  [tlanguS- 
( whence  langueo)  +  dus]  ,adj .,  spirit- 
lessj  listlesSy  languid^  stupid,  sleepy, 
dozy :  languidior,  less  active, 

lanista,  -ae  [.?],  m.,  a  trainer  (of 
gladiators). 

LanuvinuSi  -a,  -um  [Lanavi5-  -f 
inus],  adj.,  of  Lanuvium.  —  Masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  the  people  of  Lanu- 
vium. 

Lanuvium,  -1  [.^],  n.,  a  town  of 
Latium,  twenty  miles  from  Rome 
on  the  Appian  Way,  famous  for 
its  worship  of  Juno  Sospita. 

lapidatiOy  -onis  [lapida-  -f  tio], 
F.,  a  stoningy  throwing  stones. 

lapis,  -idis  [.^],  M.,  a  stone. 

laqueus,  -!  [lac  (in  lacio)  -f  eus 
(?  -AYAS)],  M.,  a  slip-noose^  a  snare. 
— Fig.,  the  meshes  (of  the  law, 
etc.).  .  • 


Lar,  I^ris  [?],  m.,  a  household 
divinity :  Lar  familiaris,  household 
gods  (as  a  symbol  of  home),  home, 
hearth  and  home. 

large  [old  abl.  of  largus],  adv., 
copiously,  generously,  lavishly. 

largior,  -irl,  -itus  [largS-],  4.  v. 
dep.,  give  lavishly,  bestow  upon, 
supply  with,  lavish  upon,  grant. — 
Also,  give  bribes,  give  presents. 

largitid,  -onis  [largi-  (stem  of 
largior)  -f  tio],  f.,  lavish  giving, 
bribery. 

largitor,  -oris  [largi-  -f  tor],  m., 
a  lavish  giver,  a  briber,  a  spend- 
thrift. 

late  [old  abl.  of  latus],  adv., 
wiclely,  broadly:  longe  lateque,  far 
and  wide. 

latebra,  -ae  [late-  -f  bra],'F.,  a 
hiding-place. 

lated,  latere,  latuT,  no  p.p.  [?], 
2.  V.  n.,  lie  concealed,  lurk,  be  con- 
cealed, pass  unnoticed,  lie  hid,  work 
secretly. 

Latiaris  (-alls),  -e  [Lati6--f  aris], 
adj.,  of  Latium  :  Jupiter  Latiaris 
(the  Jupiter  worshipped  on  the 
Alban  Mount  as  the  tutelar  divin- 
ity of  the  old  Latin  union). 

Latiniensis,  -e  [Latin6-(?)-f  en- 
sis],  adj.,  of  Latium,  Latin. — Esp. 
as  Roman  proper  name,  Q.  Ccelius 
Latiniensis,  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

Latinus,  -a,  -um  [LatiS-  -f  inus], 
adj.,  Latin. 

Latium,  -1  [prob.  latS-  4-  ium 
(neut.  of  -ius),  theyf^/  land?\  the 
country  between  the  Apennines, 
the  Tiber,  and  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
now  the  Campagna. 
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lator,  -oris  [(t)la-  +  tor],  m.,  a 
bearer y  a  proposer  (oidiXdiVfy  cf.fero). 

Iatr5y  -onis  [prob.  stem  borrowed 
fr.  Greek  +  0],  m.,  a  mercenary  (?), 
a  robber,  a  marauder, 

latrdcinium,  -1  [tlatrocinS-  + 
ium;  cf.  ratiocinor],  ^.yfreehootingy 
robbery,  brigaftdage,  marauding,  a 
band  of  marauders,  a  marauding  ex- 
pedition (opposed  to  bellum,  q.  v.). 

latrdcinor,  -ari,  -atus  [tlatro- 
cin5-;  cf.  latrociniam],  i.  v.  dep., 
be  a  freebooter,  act  as  a  marauder: 
latrocinanSi  as  a  marauder. 

latus,  -a,  -um  [prob.  for  tpla- 
tus;  cf.  irXariJs],  adj.,  broad,  wide, 
extensive. 

latus,  lateris  [prob.  latS-  +  rus 
(reduced)],  n.,  the  side  (of  the 
body).  —  Also,  generally,  a  side,  a 
flank,  an  end  (of  a  hill). 

latuSy  -a,  -um  [for  tlatus,  tla  (cf . 
toUo,  tuli)  -f  tus],  p.p.  of  fero. 

Iaudati5,  onis  [lauda-  -f  tio],  f., 
a  eulogy,  a  funeral  oration. 

laudator, -oris  [lauda-  -f  tor],  m., 
a  enlogizer,  a7t  extol  I er. 

laudo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [laud-], 
I.  V.  a.,  praise,  commend,  approve, 
eulogize,  applaud. 

laureatus,  -a,  -um  [laurea-  -f 
tus;  cf.  robustus],  adj.,  laurelled, 
crowned  with  laurel. 

laus,  laudis  [?],  y.,  praise,  credit, 
renown,  reputation,  glory,  merit 
(thing  deserving  praise),  excellence : 
in  hac  laude  industriae  {in  gaining 
this  credit  by,  etc.);  fructum  istum 
laudis,  the  gaining  of  that  credit. 

lautumiae  (lato-,  latu-),  -arum 
[\aTo/uia],  F.  plur.,  a  stone-quarry. 


lecticula,  -ae  [lectica-+ala  (fern, 
of  -ulus),  F.,  a  small  litter,  a  sedan 
chair. 

lectiuncola,  -ae  [lection-  +  cob 
(fem.  of  -cuius)],  F.,  a  short  red- 
ing, desultory  reading. 

lectulttSy  -i  *[lect6-  -f  lus],  m.,  a 
couch,  a  sofa,  a  bed. 

lectus,  -1  [.^],  M.,  «  bed,  a  couch. 

lectus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  lego. 

Iegati5y  -onis  [lega-  -f  tio],  f., 
{a  sending  or  commission),  an  em- 
bassy (message  of  ambassadors), 
the  office  of  legatus:  qua  in  leg** 
tione,  in  which  office  ;  ins  legationis, 
the  rights  of  ambassadors. 

legatus,  -1  [prop.  p.p.  of  lego], 
M.,  an  ambassador.  —  Also,  a  lieu- 
tenant, a  legatus.  To  a  Roman 
commander  were  assigned  (legale) 
one  or  more  subordinate  officers 
capable  of  taking  command  in  his 
absence  or  engaging  in  independent 
operations  under  his  general  direc- 
tion. These  were  the  legati,  and 
with  the  quaestor  composed  a  kind 
of  staff, 

legid,  -onis  [leg  -f  io],  f.,  {a 
levy);  hence,  a  legion  (originally 
the  whole  levy,  later  the  unit  of 
army  organization,  numberingfrom 
3000  to  6000  men,  divided  into  ten 
cohorts). 

legitimus,  -a,  -um  [leg-  (as 
if  legi)  -f  timus],  adj.,  lawful, 
legal,  of  law,  according  io  law,  at 
law. 

lego,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tlega- ;  cf. 
coUega],  I.  V.  a.,  despatch,  commis- 
sion, commission  as  legatus,  choose 
as  legatus,  assign  (^  legatus). 
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legS,  legere,  leg!,  lectus  [cf. 
X^w],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  choose^  col- 
lect ^  pick  out  —  Hence,  read^  read 
of,  —  lectus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
choice,  esteemed,  superior. 

Ieni5,  -Ire,  -TvT  (-il),  -Itus  [leni-], 
4.  V.  a.,  soothe,  mitigate. 

leniSy  -e  [?],  Sid).,  gentle,  lenient, 
mild, 

lenitas,  -atis  [leni-  +  tas],  f., 
gentleness,  leniency, 

leniter  [leni-  4-  ter],  2A\,, gently, 

lend,  -onis  [?,  leni-  +  0],  m.,  « 
pander,  a  pimp,  a  gp-between. 

lenocinium,  -I  [flenocinS-  '  (cf. 
lenocinor)  +  ium],  n.,  pandering. 

lente  [old  abl.  of  lentus],  adv., 
slowly, 

Lentulus,  -i  [lentS-  +  lus],  m., 
a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp. : 
I.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodia- 
nus,  consul  B.C.  72 ;  2.  /*.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Sura,  consul  B.C.  71,  one 
of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators; 
3.  L,  Lentulus,  an  unknown  praj- 
tor;  4.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Spinther,  consul  B.C.  57,  a  sup- 
porter of  Cicero ;  5.  The  son  of 
No.  4,  of  the  same  name. 

lentus,  -a,  -um  [len  (cf.  lenis) 
+  tus],  adj.,  flexible,  —  Also, 
slow. 

lepidus,  -a,  -um  [tlep5-  (cf. 
lepor)  -f  due],  m.,  graceful,  —  As 
a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp. : 
I.  M^,  ^milius  Lepidus,  consul 
B.C.  66;  2.  M.  y^milius  Lepidus, 
consul  B.C.  78,  killed  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  colleague,  Q.  Catulus; 
3.  Son  of  the  preceding,  of  the 
same  name,  the  famous  triumvir 


whose  house  was  robbed  by  the 
partisans  of  Clodius. 

lepor  (-os),  -oris  [unc.  root 
-f  or;  cf.  honor],  m.,  attractive- 
ness, charm ;  pleasantry,  wit, 
humor. 

levis,  -e  [for  fleghyis,  lagh  ■\- 
us  (with  inserted  i ;  cf.  brevis),  cf. 
Aox«5s,  Eng.  light^  adj.,  light, 
slight,  trivial,  unimportant,  of  no 
weight,  —  Also  (cf.  gravis),  incon- 
stant, fickle,  wanting  in  character, 
worthless,  unprincipled. 

levitas,  -atis  [levi-  -f  tas],  f^ 
lightness.  —  Also  (cf.  levis),  incon- 
stancy, fickleness,  want  of  principle, 
unsteadiness, 

leviter  [levi- + ter],  adv.,  lightly, 
slightly :  ut  levisslme  dicam,  to  say 
the  least. 

levo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [levi-  (as  if 
lev6-)],  I.  V.  2^.,  lighten,  —  Hence, 
free  from  a  burden,  relieve,  allevi- 
ate, lessen:  annonam  {relieve  the 
market,  lessen  the  price  of  grain). 

lex,  legis  [leg  (in  lego)],  f.,  a 
statute,  a  law,  a  condition, 

libellus,  -T  [librS-  -f  lus],  m.,  a 
little  book,  a  list,  a  paper, 

libens  (lub-),  see  libet. 

libenter  [libent-  -{-  ter],  2Ay., will- 
ingly, gladly,  with  pleasure. — "With 
verb,  be  glad  to,  etc. :  libentissime 
audire,  m^ost  like  to  hear. 

liber,  librT  [?],  m.,  bark  (of  a 
tree).  —  Hence,  a  book, 

1  liber, -era, -erum  [flibS- (whence 
libet) -frus  (reduced)],  adj.,  free 
(of    persons    and    things),    unre- 
stricted,    undisturbed^     unincunv- 
bered^  independent. 
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2  Liber,  -eri  [same  word  as  ^  liber, 
connection  uncertain],  M.,  an 
Italian  deity  of  agriculture. — 
Hence  identified  with  Bacchus. 

Libera,  -ae  [fem.  of  preceding 
word],  F.,  an  Italian  goddess  iden- 
tified with  Proserpine  (cf.  K  6/077). 

liberalis,  -e  [i liber-  +  alis],  adj., 
of  a  freeman^  generous  y  liberal,  noble 
(studia). 

liberalitas,  -atis  [liberali-  +  tas], 
F.,  generosity. 

liberaliter  [liberali-  +  ter],  adv., 
generously,  kindly  (respondit). 

liberatio,  -onis  [libera-  +  tio],  f., 
a  setting  free,  a  freeing,  acquittal. 

liberator,  -oris  [libera-  +  tor],  m., 
a  deliverer,  a  liberator. 

libere  [old  abl.  of  liber],  adv., 
freely,  without  restraint,  with 
freedom. 

liberi,  -orum  [prob.  masc.  plur. 
of  liber,  the  free  members  of  the 
household^  M.  plur.,  children.  — 
Sometimes  even  of  one. 

libero,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [liberS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  free,  set  free,  relieve  (from 
some  bond),  absolve,  acquit:  libe- 
ratur  Milo  non  profectus  esse  {js 
acquitted  of  having,  etc.). 

libertas,  -atis  [liberS-  (reduced) 
+  ta«],  F.,  liberty,  freedom,  inde- 
pendence. —  Hence,  Liberty  (per- 
sonified and  worshipped  as  a 
divinity). 

libertinus, -1  [libertS-  +inus],  m., 
a  fraedman  (as  a  member  of  a 
class  ;  cf.  libertus).     Also  as  adj. 

libertus,  -1  [liberS-  (reduced)  + 
tas],  M.,  afreedman  (in  reference  to 
his  former  master;  cf. UbeitiimaV 


libet  (lub-),  -ere^  -uit  (libitum 
est)  [.>,  cf.  liber],  2.  v.  impers.,  U 
pleases,  one  desires,  one  is  pleased 
to. — libens,  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,^/^/, 
pleased,  gladly  ^  with  pleasure,  with 
good  will. 

libidinose  (lub-)  [old  abl.^  of 
libidinosus],  adv.,  arbitrarily,  law- 
lessly, licentiously. 

libidinosus  (lub-),  -a,  -um  [libi- 
din-  -f  osus],  adj.,  arbitrary,  lam- 
less,  licentious. 

libido  (lub-),  -inis  [akin  to  li- 
bet; cf.  cupido],  p.,  lawlessness, 
licentiousness y  caprice,  lust,  desire, 
lawless  fancy,  arbitrary  conduct, 
wantonness. 

librarium,  -T  [Ubro-  +  ariom] 
(neut.  of  libraiias),  n.,  a  bookcase. 

licentia,  -ae  [Ucent-  +  ia],  f., 
license,  lawlessness. 

licet,  licere,  licuit  (licitum  est) 
[tlic5- ;  cf.  delicus,  reliquus],  2.  v. 
impers.,  /'/  is  lawful,  it  is  allowed, 
one  may,  one  is  allowed,  one  is  per- 
mitted. —  licet,  although,  though. 

Licinius,  -1  [liciii5-  -f  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp. : 
I.  A.  Licinius  Archias,  the  poet 
defended  by  Cicero;  2.  Licinius, 
an  obscure  restaurant-keeper.  See 
Lucullus. 

lictor,  -oris  \},  perh.  lac  H-  tor], 
M.,  a  lictor  (the  attendant  of  the 
higher  Roman  magistrates). 

Ligarius,  -i  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Q.  Ligarius, 
an  officer  in  Pompey's  army  in 
Africa,  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar. 

V\^Ti\»sv^  -\  ^>\,  N,,  wood,  a  log. 


. 
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limen,  -inis  [akin  to  limus,  obli- 
quus],  N.,  (a  crosspiece)^  a  threshold, 
a  lintel :  omnis  aditus  et  limen,  all 
approach  and  entrance. 

lingua,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  tongue. — 
Hence,  a  language. 

linter  (lunt-),  -tris  [?],  f.  (and 
M.),  a  skiff. 

linum,  -i  [prob.  borr.  fr.  Gr. 
Xtvov],  '^.y  flax. — Hence,  a  thread. 

liquefacio,  -facere,  -feci,  -factus 
[lique-  (stem  akin  to  liqueo)  -facio], 
3.  V.  a.,  liquefy,  melt. 

liquido  [abl.  of  liquidus],  as  adv., 
clearly,  plainly,  -with  truth,  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

lis,  litis  [for  tstlis,  stla  -f  tis 
(reduced)?;  cf.  locus  and  Eng. 
strife\  F.,  a  suit  at  law,  a  law- 
suit. —  Also,  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute, damages. 

littera  (litera),  -ae  [?,  akin  to 
lino],  F.,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet). — 
Plur.,  letters,  writing,  an  alphabet, 
a  letter  (an  epistle),  literature,  a 
document. 

litteratus  (lit-),  -a,  -um  [litera- 
-f-  tus],  adj.,  educated,  cultivated. 

litura,  -ae  [tlitu-  (li  in  lino  +  tu) 
4-  ra],  F.,  an  erasure. 

litus,  -oris  [?],  N.,  a  shore,  a  beach. 

10C6,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [loc5-], 
I .  V.  a.,  place,  station. — Hence,  let, 
make  a  contract,  contract  for. 

Locrensis,  -e  [Locri-  +  ensis], 
adj.,  of  Locri  (a  Greek  city  of  Italy 
near  Rhegium).  —  Masc.  plur.  as 
sabst.,  the  people  of  Locri,  Locrians. 

locuples,  -pletis  [?,  loco-pies  (pie 
4-  tus,  reduced)],  adj.,  (w/V/4  full 
coffers  /),  rich,  wealthy,  responsible. 


locupleto,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [locu- 
plet-],  I.  V.  a.,  enrich. 

locus,  -i  [for  tstlocus,  stla  + 
cus],  M.  (sing.),  N.  (generally  plur.), 
a  place,  a  spot,  a  position,  a  region 
(esp.  in  plur.),  a  point,  the  ground 
(in  military  language),  space,  extent 
(of  space),  room,  a  passage.  —  Fig., 
position,  a  station,  rank,  a  point, 
place  {light,  position,  character),  an 
opportunity,  a  chance,  condition, 
state  of  things,  an  occasion,  point 
(in  argument). 

longe  [old  abl.  of  longus],  adv., 
far,  too  far,  absent,  far  away, distant. 

longinquitas,  -atis  [longinquS- 
+  tas],  F.,  distance. 

longinquus,  -a,  -um  [case-form 
of  longus  (perh.  loc.)-f  cus],  adj., 
long  (of  time  and  space),  distant, 
long-continued. 

longiusculus,  -a,  -um  [longior- 
+  cuius],  adj.,  rather  long,  a  little 
longer. 

longus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  long 
(of  space  and  time),  far,  distant: 
longum  est  commemorare  (/'/  is  too 
long  to,  etc.,  //  would  take  too  long 
to,  etc.);  ne  longum  sit,  not  to  be 
too  long. 

loquor,  loquT,  locutus  [?],  3.  v. 
dep.,  speak,  talk,  converse,  express 
one^s  self,  say  (with  neuter  pron.): 
auctoritas  loquentium  (in  words). 

lubet,  see  libet. 

lubido,  see  libido. 

Lucceius,  -I  [?],  m.,  an  Italian 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Q.  Lucceius, 
a  banker  at  Rhegium. 

luceo,  lucere,  \uyA,  wo.  '^.'^.  \Vx«r 
(stem  o{  \\nL^'\,  2.  v •  ^-^  sKine,  beam. 
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—  Fig.,  be  clear ^  be  obvious^  be  con- 
spicuous. 

Lucius,  -1  [luc-  (in  lux)+ius], 
M.,  a  Roman  praenomen. 

luctudsus,  -a,  -um  [luctu-  + 
osus],  adj.,  full  of  grief  sorrow- 
ful^ distressing. 

luctuSy  -us  [lug-  +tus],  M.,  grief 
sorrow y  mourning. 

liiculentus,  -a,  -um  [lucu-  (old 
form  of  lux)  +  lent  us],  adj.,  full 
of  lighty  bright:  caminus  {brightly 
burning). 

Liicullus,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
family  name. — Esp. :  i .  Z.  Licinius 
Lucitllusy  the  able  general  of  the 
third  Mithridatic  war;  2.  M.  Li- 
cinius Lucullus^  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  whole  family  was  rich 
and  cultivated. 

lucus,  -I  [prob.  LUC  (in  lux)  + 
us],  M.,  {an  open  grove ^  as  opposed 
to  the  forest),  a  grove  (commonly 
sacred). 

Iudificati5,  -onis  [ludifica-  +tio], 
F.,  derision^  mockery. 

ludus,  -1  [?],  M.,  play,  sport.  — 
Also,  a  school  J  a  training-school.  — 
Plur.,  games  (Roman  festivals). 

liiged,  lugere,  luxi,  no  pp. 
[tlug5-;  cf.  Xu7/[)6s],  2.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  mourn,  bewail,  lament. 


liimen,  -inis  [luc  +  men],  N., 
a  light  (also  fig.) :  ipsa  lumina,  the 
brightest  lights. 

lunter,  see  linter. 

luo,  luere,  lui,  luiturus  [lu  ;  cf. 
XiJw],  3.  V.  a.,  loose.  —  Esp.,  pay, 
suffer  (a  penalty),  cUone  for  (a 
fault). 

lupa,  -ae  [?,  cf.  XiJkoj],  f.,  a  she- 
wolf  —  Also,  a  prostitute, 

lupinus,  -a,  -um  [lup5-  -f  inns], 
adj.,  of  a  wolf,  of  the  wolf  (the 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus). 

liistrd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [lustrS-], 
I .  V.  a.,  purify.  —  Hence,  go  over 
(for  purification),  pctss  over, 

liistrum,  -i  [unc.  form  from  lu 
H-  trum;  cf.  monstrum],  n.,  a 
slough.  —  Hence,  a  brothel,  — 
Hence  in  plur.,  debauchery, 

lutum,  -I  [lu  -f  turn  (neut.  of 
-tus)],  N.  ("  the  wash "),  mud, 
mire. 

Vojiy  lucis  [luc  (in  laceo)  as 
stem],  F.,  light,  light  of  the  sun, 
sunlight,  open  light,  daylight :  ante 
lucem,  before  daybreak, 

luzuria,  -ae  (also  -iSs,  -igl)  [tlnx- 
ur6-  (Inxn  -f  rus)  +  ia],  F.,  luxury ^ 
riotous  living,  fast  livers  (cf .  ioTen* 
tus,  the  youth), 

liixurieSy  -ei,  see  lozoxia. 


M 


M.,  abbreviation  of  Marcus. 

M  [corruption  of  CID  (orig.  ^) 
through  influence  of  mille],  1000. 

M\,  abbreviation  for  Manius. 

Macedonia,  -ae  [MaKcdoi^fa],  f., 
the    country    originally    bounded 


by  Thessaly'and  Epirus,  Thrace, 
Paeonia,  and  Illyria ;  finally  con- 
quered by  T.  Quinctios  FTamininnii 

B.C.  197. 

Macedonicna,    -a,   -nm    [1 
^ovikIk],  adj.,  Mactehnitm, 
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machinator,  -oris  [machine-  + 
tor],  M.,  a  contriver^  a  manager. 

machinor,  -an,  -atus  [machina-], 
I .  V.  dep.,  contrive y  invent,  engineer , 
plot. 

mactd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [mactS-], 

1 .  V.  a.,  sacrifice,  slaughter,  punish, 
pursue  (with  punishment). 

macula,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  spot,  a 
stain. 

maculo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [macu- 
la-], I.  V.  a.,  stain,  pollute. 

madefacid,  -facere,  -feci,  -factus 
[made-  (stem  akin  to  madeo)  + 
facio],  3.  V.  a.,  moisten,  wet. 

Maecius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Sp.  Macius 
(Tarpa),  who  had  charge  of  the 
games  in  Pompey's  theatre. 

Maelius  (Melius),  -!  [?],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Sp. 
McpHus^  a  Roman,  killed,  B.C.  439, 
by  Servilius  Ahala,  on  the  charge 
of  aiming  at  regal  power. 

maereo  (moer-),  -ere,  no  perf., 
no   p.p.    [tmaer5-;    cf.  maestus], 

2.  V.  a.  and  n.,  mourn,  grieve, 
be  in  sorrow,  grieve  for,  mourn 
for. 

maeror  (moe-),  -oris  [maes-  (cf. 
maestus)  +  or],  m.,  grief,  sorrow, 
sadness. 

maestitia  (moes-),  -ae  [maestS- 
+  tia],  F.,  sadness,  sorrow. 

maestus  (moe-),  -a,  -um  [mis.> 
(in  miser)  -f  tus],  p.p.  of  maereo 
as  adj.,  sad,  sorrowful. 

magis  [mag  (in  magnus)  -f  ius 
(n.  compar.  suffix)],  adv.,  more, 
rather,  more  than  usual,  better. — 
See  also  mazime. 


magister,  -tri  [magis  -f  ter ;  cf . 
alter],  M.,  a  master,  an  instructor, 
a  teacher, 

magistra,-ae  [fem.  of  preceding], 
F.,  a  mistress,  a  teacher  (female,  or 
conceived  as  such). 

magistratus,  -us  [magistrl-  (as 
if  stem  of  tmagistro)  +  tus],  m., 
a  magistracy  (office  of  a  magis- 
trate). —  Concretely,  a  magistrate 
(cf.  **  the  powers  that  be  "). 

magnifice  [old  abl.  of  magni- 
ficus],  adv.,  magnificently,  hand- 
somely, finely. 

magnificentior,  see  magnificus. 

magnificuSy-a,-um  [magn5-tficus 
(fac  -f  us)],  adj.,  splendid,  grand, 
magnificent.  —  Compar.,  magnifi- 
centior,  -ius. 

magnitiid5,  -inis  [magn5-  + 
tudo],  Y.,  greatness,  great  size,  size, 
extent,  stature,  great  extent,  enor- 
mity, great  amount,  importance: 
animi  magnitudo,  lofty  spirit,  no- 
bleness of  soul. 

magnopere,  see  opus. 

magnus,  -a,  -um  [mag  {in- 
crease) H-  nus ;  cf.  magis],  adj., 
great  (in  any  sense,  of  size,  quan- 
tity, or  degree),  large,  extensive ^ 
important,  se9'ious,deep  (ignominia), 
violent  (minas),  loud  (clamor),  rich 
(fructus),  powerful  (subsidium) : 
magni  habere,  to  value  highly,  make 
much  account  of;  magni  interest, 
//  is  of  great  importance  ;  magnum 
et  sanctum,  a  great  and  sacred 
thing;  magnum  et  amplum  co- 
gitare,  have  great  and  lofty  ideas. 
—  See  also  Magnus.  —  maior,  -ius, 
compar.,  in   usual  sense.  —  Also, 
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maior  (with  or  without  natu),  elder ^ 
older.  —  In  plur.  as  subst.,  elders^ 
ancestors :  pecunia  maior,  a  greater 
amount  of  money.  —  maximuSy  -a, 
-um,  superl.,  largest^  very  large^ 
greatest^  very  greats  very  loud,  most 
important^  etc. — See  also  Mazimus. 

Magnus,  -1  [magnus],  m.,  a 
Roman  name. 

maiestas,  -atis  [maios-  (orig. 
stem  of  maior)  +  tas],  f.,  (superi- 
ority)^ majesty^  dignity.  —  Esp.  (for 
maiestas  deminuta),  treason. 

maior,  compar.  of  magnus. 

Blaius,  -a,  -um  [Mata],  adj.,  of 
May. 

male  [old  abl.  of  malus],  adv., 
badly ^  illy  not  welly  hardly:  loqui 
{abusively)  ;  existimare  (///,  evil). 

maledictum,  -1  [male  dictum], 
H.y  an  insult  (in  words),  abuse. 

maleficium,  -1  [malefico-  +  ium], 
N.,  harmy  mischief  a  crime,  a 
misdeed. 

malitia,  -ae  [mal6-  -f  tia],  f., 
wickednessy  trickery. 

malitiose  [old  abl.  of  malitio- 
sus],  adv.,  by  trickery. 

malleolus, -1  [mailed-  +  lus],  m., 
(a  hammer) y  a  grenade y  a  fire-dart. 

Mallius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Mallius 
Glaucia,  a  friend  of  T.  Roscius.  — 
See  also  Manlius. 

malo,  malle,  malui,  no  p.p. 
[mage-  (for  magis)  volo],  irr.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  wish  morey  wish  rathery 
prefery  will  (etc.)  rathery  choose 
rather. 

malus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  bad  (in 
aJJ  senses),  ///,  wretched.  —  "^eioi, 


-us,  compar.  —  pessimuSy  -a,  -um, 
superl. — malum,  -T,  neut.  as  subst., 
mischief  evil,  harm,  misfortunty 
trouble:  malos  civis  {dangerous, 
pernicious). 

Mamertinus,  -a,  -um  [Mameit- 
+  iiitts,  of  Mars'\y  adj.,  Mamertine 
(belonging  to  a  body  of  mercenary 
troops  who  seized  the  city  of  Mes- 
sina). —  Masc.  plur.  as  subst.,  the 
Mamertines  (the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  captured  by  these  adventurers). 

manceps,  -ipis  [manu-tceps ;  cf. 
princeps],  M.,  a  purchaser, 

mancus,  -a,-um  [.^],  adj.,  mcumed, 
crippled. 

mandatum,  -i  [neut.  p.p.  of  man- 
do],  N.,  a  trust  (given  to  one),  in- 
structions (given),  a  message  (given). 

mando,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?,  tmaa- 
d5-  (manu-do)],  i.  v.  a.,  put  into 
one's  handsy  entrusty  instruct  (givi 
instructions  to),  commit y  consign, 
confer ^onoies.  imperia),  order, 
Command:  ea  animis  {let sink,  etc.). 

manS  [abl.  of  tmanis  (.^  ma  + 
nis;  cf.  matuta,  maturus)],  adv., 
in  the  morningy  early  in  the 
morning.  1 

mailed,  manere,  mansT,  mansu- 
rus  [unc.  stem  akin  to  /t^w], 
2.  v.  n.,  stay,  remain,  stay  at  home, 
cofttinue,  last,  persist  in,  abide  by. 

manicatus,  -a,  -um  [manica-  + 
tus],  adj.,  long-sleeved,  with  sleei>es. 

manifests  [abl.  of  manifestas], 
adv.,  in  the  act,  red-handed,  clearly, 
olnnously. 

manifestus,  -a,  -um  [mann- 
festus  (cf.  infestus),  ^ai<^i/^>'/dv- 
ing    on   Xkt    Aaw*/;],  adj.,   caught 
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in  the  act,  proved  by  direct  evi- 
dence (as  opposed  to  circumstantial 
evidence),  overt,  clear,  manifest, 
audacious,  rampant:  audacia  {^n- 
blushing,  as  not  attempting  con- 
cealment). 

Manilius,  -I  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp. :  i.  C.  Ma- 
nilius,  2l  tribune  of  the  people,  B.C. 
66,  who  proposed  the  law  giving 
Pompey  command  in  the  East ;  2. 
M\  Manilius,  an  eminent  legal 
authority. 

Manius,  -T  [mane  (?)  +  las],  m., 
a  Roman  praenomen. 

Manlianus,  -a,  -um  [ManliS-  + 
anus],  adj.,  of  Manlius. 

ManliuSy  -1  \f\,  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.  :  \,  Q.  Man- 
lius, a  juror  in  the  case  of  Verres  ; 

2.  C.  Manlius  (Mallius),  one  of 
Catiline's  accomplices. 

mano,  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [.?], 
I.  v.  n.,  flow,  spread. 

mansuete  [old  abl.  of  mansue- 
tus],  adv.,  mildly,  kindly. 

mansuetudd,  -inis  [manu-tsue- 
todo]»  F-»  mildness,  gentleness. 

mansuetus,  -a,  -um  [manu-sue? 
tus],  adj.,  {wonted  to  the  hand), 
tame,  gentle,  kind. 

manubiae,  -arum  [?,  akin  to 
manos],  f.  plur.,  money  derived 
from  booty,  booty. 

maniimittd  (also  separate), -mit- 
tere,  -misi,  -missus  [manu-mitto], 

3.  v.  a.,  (let  go  from  one^s  hand), 
manumit,  free. 

manus,  -us  [?],  f.,  the  hand, 
violence,  —  Also  (cf .  manipulus),  a 
company^  a  band,  a  troop.  —  Also, 


handwriting:  in  manibus  habere, 
have  on  hand,  have;  mano  factum, 
wrought  by  art.  —  Cf.  also  manu- 
mittere. 

Marcellus,  -1  [MarculS-  (Marco- 
+  lU8)+lus],  M.,  {the  little  ham- 
mer?), a  Roman  family  name. — 
Esp. :  \.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  B.C. 
212;  2.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
an  unworthy  member  of  the  same 
great  family ;  3.  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus, consul  B.C.  51,  defended  by 
Cicero  before  Caesar;  4.  C.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus,  consul  B.C.  50, 
cousin  of  the  preceding. 

Marciiis  (Martins  ?),  -1  [.^,  Mart- 
-f  ins  ?],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
—  Esp.,  C.  Marcius,  a  Roman 
knight. 

Marcus,  -i  [?,  mar  (in  morior, 
etc.)  +  cus,  the  hammer?,  the  war- 
rior ?\  M.,  a  Roman  praenomen; 

mare,  -is  [i*],  n.,  the  sea,  a  sea: 
terra  manque,  on  land  and  sea. 

maritimus  (-tumus),  -a,  -um 
[man-  +  timus ;  cf.  finitimus],  adj., 
of  the  sea,  sea-,  maritime,  naval,  on 
the  sea. 

maritus,  -1  [stem  akin  to  mas 
{male)  +  tus],  M.,  a  husband. 

Marius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  Esp. :  i.  C.  Marius, 
the  opponent  of  Sulla  and  the 
champion  of  the  popular  against 
the  aristocratic  party.  He  con- 
quered the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
B.C.  loi,  and  freed  Rome  from 
the  fear  of  a  Northern  invasion. 
In  his  sixth  consulship,  B.C.  loo,  he 
killed  the  detaaL%o^^'&  ^^\^vc^^vKNi►^ 
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and  Glaucia:  Mario  consule  et 
Catulo  (B.C.  102);  2.  M.  Mariusy  a 
friend  of  Cicero. 

marmor,  -oris  [?,  perh.  mar 
reduplicated],  n.,  marble. 

marmoreus,  -a,  -um  [mannor-  + 
eus],  adj.,  of  marble^  marble. 

Mars,  Martis  [.^,  perh.  mar  (in 
morior)  +  tis,  the  slayer^  but  more 
probably  of  wolves  than  of  men  in 
battle],  M.,  Mars,  originally  prob- 
ably a  god  of  husbandry  defending 
the  sheep,  but  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Greek  "Apiys  and  wor- 
shipped as  the  god  of  war :  Mars 
communis  (the  favor  of  the  god  of 
war) ;  Martis  vis,  the  violence  of  war. 

Martius,  -a,  -um  [Mart-  H-  ius], 
ad j .,  of  Mars,  of  March.  —  Martia, 
the  title  of  a  legion  active  in  the 
struggle  against  Antony. 

Massilia,  -tie  [?],  f.,  Marseilles. 

Massiliensis,  -e  [Massilia-  -f 
ensis],  adj.,  of  Marseilles.  —  Masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

mater,  -tris  [?,  prob.  ma  (create) 
-f  ter],  F.,  a  mother,  a  matron. 

mater  famUias  [see  the  words], 
F.,  a  matron. 

materia,  -ae  (-es,  -el)  [?,  prob. 
mater-  -f  ia  (fem.  of  -ius)],  f., 
wood  (cut,  for  material),  timber 
(cf.  lignum,  wood  for  fuel). — Fig., 
source,  instrument. 

maternus, -a, -um  [mater- -fnus], 
adj.,  maternal,  of  one*  s  mother. 

matiire  [old  abl.  of  maturus], 
adv.,  early,  speedily. 

maturitas,  -atis  [maturo-+tas], 
F.,  maturity f  full  development. 


matiiro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ma- 
tur5-],  I.  v.  a.  and  n.,  hasten^ 
make  haste,  anticipate,  forestall. 

maturus,  -a,  -iim  [tmatu-  (ma 
(in  mane)+tus)  +  rus],  adj.,  early. 
—  Also  (by  unc.  connection  of 
ideas),  ripe,  mature. 

matiitinus,  -a,  -um  [matuta  (cf. 
mane,  maturus)  +  inus],  of  the 
morning,  morning-,  early :  tempera 
(morning  hours). 

maxime  [old  abl.  of  mazimus], 
adv.,  in  the  greatest  degree,  most, 
very,  especially,  very  much. 

maximus,  superl.  of  magnus. 

Maximus,  -i  [superl.  of  magnus, 
as  subst.],  M.,  a  Roman  family 
name. 

Medea,  -ae  [Mi^deia],  p.,  the 
daughter  of  i^etes,  king  of  Colchis, 
who  eloped  with  Jason.  Sheis  often 
represented  in  works  of  art. 

medeor,  -erf,  no  p.p.  [med5- 
(whence  medicus,  remedium),  root 
unc;  cf.  yja.vQ6.vta,  but  also  meditor], 
2.  v.  dep.,  attend  (as  a  physician), 
heal.  —  Fig.,  remedy,  relieve,  cure, 
treat,  apply  a  remedy. 
■  medicinus,  -a,  -um  [medioS-  -(- 
inus],  adj.,  medical.  —  Esp.,  medi- 
cina  (sc.  ars),  medicine,  the  art  of 
healing,  a  remedy, 

mediocris,  -ere  [mediS-  -f  oris; 
cf.  ludicer],  adj.,  middling,  mod- 
erate, ordinary,  tolerable^  wUkin 
bounds,  small,  trifling,  slight, 

mediocriter  [medioczi-  -H  ter], 
adv.,  moderately,  slightly, somewhat 

meditor,  -aif,  -itos  [tmadttl^ 
(as  if  p.p.  of  madeor)],  i.  ▼.  depif 
(practise  ?),  dwell  upanifxiibov^ilt 
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think  ofy  meditate.  —  meditatus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  in  pass,  sense,  practised, 

medius,  -a,  -um  [med  (cf.  Eng. 
mid)  +  ius],  adj.,  the  middle  of  (as 
noun  in  £ng.),  mid-:  in  medio  and 
in  medium,  abroady  in  public^  to 
public  notice^  to  lights  before  the 
world,  before  you,  etc. ;  ex  media 
morte,  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
from  instant  death ;  de  medio,  out 
of  the  way. 

mehercule  (mehercle,  meher- 
cules,  also  separate)  [me  hercoles 
(iuvet)],  adverbial  exclamation, 
bless  you  I  bless  me!  upon  my  word, 
good  heavens!  as  sure  as  I  live, 
as  I  live,  and  the  like. 

melior,  .-ius,  compar.  of  bonus. 

membrum,  -1  [?,  prob.  formed 
with  suffix  -rum  (neut.  of  -rus)], 
N.,  d!  limb,  a  part  of  the  body. 

meminiy  -isse  [perf.  of  man,  in 
mens,  etc.],  def.  v.  a.,  remember, 
bear  in  mind,  keep  in  mind. 

MemmiuSy  -1  [i*],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name. — £sp.,  C.  Memmius, 
a  worthy  Roman  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  Saturninus  and 
Glaucia. 

memor,  -oris  [prob.  smar  redu- 
plicated], adj.,  remembering,  mind- 
ful. 

memoria,  -ae  [memor-  +  ia],  f., 
{mindfulness),  memory,  recollection, 
remembrance,  power  of  memory: 
memoria  retinere,  remember ;  me- 
moriam  piodexe,  hand  down  the 
memory,  di  something;  memoriam 
deponere,  cease  to  remember ;  me- 
moriae pzoditum,  handed  down  by 
tradition;  digniim memoria, z&^rMy 


of  remembrance;  post  hominum 
memoriam,  since  the  memory  of 
man,  within  the,  etc.;  litterarum 
(testimony);  publica  {record). 

mendacitun,  -I  [mendac^  H-  ium], 
N.,  falsehood,  a  falsehood. 

mendicitas,  -atis  [mendic5-  H- 
tas],  F.,  beggary. 

mens,  mentis  [man  +  tis  (re- 
duced)], F.,  a  thought,  the  intellect 
(as  opposed  to  the  moral  powers, 
cf.  animus),  the  mind,  a  state  of 
mind,  a  change  of  mindy  a  pur- 
pose: mentes  animique,  minds  and 
hearts;  ocolis  mentibusque,  eyes  and 
thoughts  ;  yenit  in  mentem,  it  occurs 
to  one. 

mensa,  -ae  [.^],  f.,  a  table. 

mensis,  -is  [unc.  form  fr.  ma 
(cf.  Gr.  li.'fiv,  Eng.  moon,  month)'], 
M.,  a  month. 

mentid,  -on is  [as  if  man  (in 
memini)+  tio  (prob.  menti-  (stem 
of  mens)  -f  0)],  F.,  mention. 

mentior,  -iri,  -Itus  [menti-  (stem 
of  mens)],  4.  v.  dep.,  lie,  speak 
falsely. 

merdltor,  -6ris  [tmercft-  H-  tor], 
u.,  a  trader  (who  carries  his  own 
wares  abroad). 

mercenarius  (mercennarius),  -a, 
-um  [stem  akin  to  merces  H-  arius], 
adj.,  hired,  mercenary,  hireling, 
paid. 

merces,  -edis  [tmerce-  (akin  to 
merx)  +  dus  (reduced)],  f.,  hire, 
pay,  wages,  reward. 

mereor,  -erl,  -itus  (also  mereo, 
active)  [tmer6-  (akin  to  /xe/po/xat)], 
2.  V.  dep.,  win,  deserve,  gain.  — 
—  Also  (from  earning  pay),  serve: 
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quid  merere  ut,  etc.  {take  to,  etc.) ; 
bene  meriti  ciyes  (deserving)  \  bene 
mereri  de,  etc.,  deserve  well  of^  etc., 
serve  well,  —  meritiis,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
in  pass,  sense,  deserved. 

meretricius,  -a,  -um  [meretric-  + 
ius],  adj.,  of  a  harlot^  meretricious. 

merito,  see  meritum. 

meritum,  -1  [neut.  of  p.p.  of 
mereo],  n.,  desert^  service. — meritd, 
abl.  as  adv.,  deservedly. 

merz,  mercis  [merc  -f  is ;  cf. 
merces],  f.,  merchandise^  wares. 

Messala,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.:  i.  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala,  consul  B.C.  61 ,  with 
Marcus  Piso ;  2.  Another  of  the 
same  name,  consul  B.C.  53. 

Messana,  -ae  [Mc<r<njvi7],  f.,  a 
city  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily, 
opposite  the  extremity  of  Italy 
(Messina). 

Messienus,  -1  [.'*],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name. — Esp.,  M.  Messienus, 
a  friend  of  Cicero. 

Messius,  -I  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name. —  Esp.,  C.  Messius,  3. 
friend  of  Pompey. 

-met  [unc.  form  of  pron.  ma], 
intens.  pron.,  self  (appended  to 
pronoun  for  emphasis),  often  un- 
translatable. 

metator,  -oris  [meta-  +  tor],  m., 
a  measurer^  a  surveyor. 

Metellus,  -T  [.^],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.:  i.  Q.  Ccecilius 
Metellus  Nepos^  brother  of  Caecilia 
(which  see)  and  father  of  Celer  No.  5 
and  Nepos;  2.  M.  Metellus,  prae- 
tor B.C.  69,  the  brother  of  Q.  Metel- 
lus Creticus  No.  3 ;  y  Q.  Metellus 


Creticusj  consul  B.C.  69 ;  4.  L.  Metel- 
lus^ propraetor  in  Sicily,  B.C.  70; 
5.  Q.  Metellus  Celer ^  praetor  B.C.  63, 
consul  B.C.  60,  son  of  No.  i ;  (>.Q, 
Metellus Baliaricusy  consul  B.C.  123; 
7.  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus,  consul 
B.C.  109,  cousin  of  No.  6 ;  8.  ^.  Me- 
tellus Piusy  praetor  B.C.  89,  son  of 
No.  7 ;  ().Q.  Metellus  NepoSy  consul 
B.C.  98,  son  of  No.  6. 

metd,  metere,  messul,  messus 
W»  3*  ^'  ^•»  ^^^»  ^^O'P^  gather. 

metu5,  -uere,  -ul,  -Gtus  [metu-], 
3.  V.  a.  and  Vi.yfear:  aliqoid  (have 
any  fear). 

metus,  -us  [unc.  root  (perh.  ma, 
think)  -f  tus],  M.,  fear^  anxiety 
(about).  —  Often  superfluous  with 
other  words  of  fearing :  metu  ter- 
ritare,  terrify.  —  Esp. :  hoc  metOi 
fear  of  this, 

mens,  -a,  -um  [ma  (in  me) -f  ius], 
adj.  pron.,  my^  mine^  my  own  :  meo 
iure,  with  perfect  right. 

miles,  -itis  [unc.  stem  akin  to 
mille  as  root  +  tis  (reduced)],  M. 
and  F.,  a  soldier ^  a  common  soldier 
(as  opposed  to  officers),  a  legion- 
ary soldier  (heavy  infantry^  as 
opposed  to  other  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice). —  Collectively,  th€  soldiers^ 
the  soldiery. 

militaris,  -e  [miUt-  +  aria],  adj^ 
of  the  soldier Sy  military:  aigaa  (^- 
tle-standards)]  res  militaria,  mili^ 
tary  affairs^  war,  th£  art  tf  war; 
usus  militaris,  experiemct  in  war; 
virtus  (of  a  soldier ,  soldieriy), 

militia,  -ae  [milit-  +  ia]i  tn 
military  service^  strmea  (in  dw 
army). 
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mille  (indecl.),  milia,  -ium  [akin 
to.  miles],  adj.  (rarely  subst.  in 
sing.,  subst.  in  plur.),  a  thousand: 
mille  passuum,  a  thousand  paces ^  a 
mile. 

nullies  (miliens)  [mille- H-iens], 
adv.,  a  thousand  times. 

Mild,  -onis  [M^Xwv],  m.,  a  famous 
athlete  of  Crotona.  —  Also  used  as 
a  family  name  by  T.  Annius;  see 
Annius. 

mimus,  -1  [/u/Aos],  m.,  a  mimic 
play,  a  farce. 

minae,  -arum  [min  +  a],  f.  plur., 
{projections  ?),  threats,  threatening 
•words. 

minax,  -acis  [min&-  +  cus  (re- 
duced)], adj.,  threcUening,  menac- 
ing. 

Minenra,  -ae  [prob.  man  (in 
mens)  +  unc.  term.],  F.,  the  goddess 
of  intelligence  and  skill  among  the 
Romans.  —  Also  identified  with 
Pallas  Athene^  and  so  more  or  less 
associated  with  war. 

minime  [old  abl.  of  minimus], 
adv.,  in  the  smcUlest  degree,  least, 
very  little,  not  at  all,  by  no 
means:  minime  yero,  not  in  the 
least. 

minimus,  -a,  -um  [lost  stem 
(whence  minuo)  +imtt8;  cf .  infimus], 
adj.,  superl.  of  parvus,  smallest, 
least.  —  Neut.  as  subst.  and  adv., 
the  least,  least,  very  little. 

minister,  -tri  [minos  (minor)  + 
ter],  M.,  a  servant,  an  assistant,  a 
minister,  a  tool,  an  instrument. 

minitor^  -irf,  -itus  [tminit5-,  as 
if  p.p.  of  minor;  cf.  agito],  i.  v. 
dep.,  thnaiah  ^reoUn  vengeance^ 


threaten  danger:  quam  illi  mini- 
tantur,  with  -which  they  threaten 
him. 

minor,  -aii,  -atus  [mina  (stem 
of  minae)],  i.  v.  dep.,  threaten, 
threaten  with  danger. 

minor,  -us  [lost  stem  (cf.  mini- 
mus) +  ior  (compar.  ending)],  adj., 
smaller,  less,  younger.  —  Neut.  as 
subst.  and  adv.,  less,  not  much,  not 
very,  not  so  much,  not  so:  que 
minus,  the  less,  that  .  .  .  not ;  si 
minus,  if  not  so  much,  if  not.  — 
See  also  minimus  and  minime. 

Mintumae,  -arum  [?,  cf.  lutur- 
na],  F.  plur.,  a  city  on  the  borders 
of  Latium  and  Campania. 

Minucius  (Minut-),  -T  [perh. 
akin  to  minus],  M.,  a  Roman  gen- 
tile name.  —  One  of  the  gens,  of 
unknown  praenomen,  is  character- 
ized by  Cicero  as  a  profligate. 

minu5,  -uere,  -uT,  -utus  [tminu- 
(cf.  minus)],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  lessen, 
weaken,  diminish. 

minus,  see  minor. 

mirifice  [old  abl.  of  mirificus], 
adv.,  marvellously,  prodigiously. 

miror,  -arl,  -atus  [mir5-],  i.  v. 
dep.,  wonder,  wonder  at,  be  sur- 
prised, admire.  —  miratus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  in  pres.  sense,  surprised.  — 
mirandus,  -a,  -um,  gerundive  as 
adj.,  marvellous. 

minis,  -a,  -um  [?,  smi  (cf.  smile^ 
-f  rus],  adj.,  surprising,  marvel- 
lous, wonderful.  —  See  also  nimi- 
rum. 

misceo,  miscere,  miscui,  mixtus 
(mistus)  [tmisc5-  (cf.  promiscus, 
miscellus)],  2.  v.  a.,  mix,  mingle. 
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compose  of  (a  mixture),  get  up  (a 
disturbance),  plan  or  make  a  dis- 
turbance, make  confusion.  —  mix- 
tus  (mistus),  -a,  -um,  p.p.,  made 
^P  of  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous, 

Misenum,  -1  [Mt<n7i^v],  n.,  a 
town  in  Campania,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name  (cf.  Virg. 
^n,  vi.  234). 

miser,  -era,  -erum  [mis  (cf.  mae- 
reo)  +  rus],  adj.,  wretched,  pitiable, 
miserable, poor,  unfortunate,  in  mis- 
ery :  ille  miser,  the  wretched  man  ; 
isti  miseri,  these  poor  creatures. 

miserabilis,  -e  [misery-  -f  bilis], 
2lA].,  pitiable,  wretched,  miserable. 

miserandus,  see  miseror. 

misereOy  -ere,  -ui,  -itus,  usually 
misereor,  dep.  [miser],  2.  v.  a.  and 
dep.,  pify,  show  pity.  —  Esp.,  mise- 
ret,  etc.,  impers.,  (it pities  one,  etc.), 
one  pities. 

miseriSy  -ae  [miserS-  H-  ia],  f., 
wretchedness,  misery. 

misericordia,  -ae  [misericord-  + 
ia],  F.,  mercy,  pity,  clemency,  com- 
passion. 

misericorSy  -cordis  [miser5-cor, 
decl.  as  adj.;  cf.  concors],  adj., 
merciful,  pitying,  compassionate. 

miseror,  -arl,  -atus  [tmiserS-], 
I.  V.  dep.,  bewail,  complain  of  — 
miserandus,  -a,  -um,  gerundive  in 
pass,  sense,  to  be  pitied,  pitiable. 

Mithradates  (-idates),  -is  (also 
-1)  [Mt^ptSdriys],  M.,  a  name  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  kings.  —  Esp.,  Mithri- 
dates  VI.,  called  the  Great,  king 
of  Pontus,  the  adversary  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Mithridatic  wars, 
from  B.C.  ^'^  to  B.C.  61. 


Mithradaticus  (-idaticus),  -a, 
-um  [Greek],  adj.,  of  Mithridates, 
Mithridatic, 

mitis,  -e  [?],  adj.,  (soft?),  mild, 
gentle,  compassionate, 

mittOy  mittere,  misi,  missus  [?], 
3.  V.  a.,  let  go  (cf.  omitto),  send, 
despatch,  discharge,  skoot.  —  Also, 
pass  over,  omit,  say  nothing  of  :  haec 
missa  f acio,  I  pass  these  by.  —  Esp., 
manu  mittere,  emancipate,  set  free. 

moderate  [old  abl.  of  moderatns], 
adv.,  with  self-control,  with  modera- 
tion. 

moderatid,  -onis  [moderi--{-tio], 
F.,  control,  regulation.  —  Esp.,  self- 
control,  moderation,  consideration 
(in  refraining  from  something). 

moderor,  -ari,  -atus  [tmodes-  (see 
modestus,  and  cf.  genus,  genero)], 
I .  v.  dep.,  control,  regulate,  restrain. 
—  moderatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  in  pass, 
sense,  moderated,  self  controlled, 
well  balanced,  well  governed. 

modeste  [old  abl.  of  modestos], 
with  moderation,  temperately,  dis- 
creetly, with  discretion. 

modestia,  -ae  [modest5-4-  ia],  f., 
moderation,  self-control,  subordina- 
tion (of  soldiers). 

modestus,  -a,  -um  [tmodes-  (cf. 
moderor)  -f  tus],  adj.,  self-controlled, 
well  balanced,  well  regulated. 

modo  [abl.  of  modus],  adv.,  (with  , 
measure),  oftly,  merely,  just,  even^  \ 
just  now,  lately :  non  .  . .  modo,  not 
only,  not  merely,  to  say  nothing  of,  . 
/  do  not  say,  etc. ;  qui  modo,  pro- 
vided he,  etc.,  if  only  he,  etc. 

modus,  -1  [mod  (as  root ;  cf .  mo- 
^«iai^  -V  Xk.i\,'»..,  measure,  quantity. 
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a  limit y  moderation^  bounds.  — 
Hence,  manner ^  fashion^  style, 
kind:  huius  modi,  of  this  kind,  like 
this ;  eiu8  modi,  of  such  a  kind, 
such ;  maiorem  in  modum,  par- 
ticularly. —  So  other  similar  ex- 
pressions:  quo  modo,  how,  as. 

moeniai  -ium  [mi  {distribute?) 
-f  nis  (cf.  communis)  (orig.  shares 
of  work  done  by  citizens  ?)],  N. 
•pXyxT.,  fortifications,  walls  (of  a  city ; 
cf.  paries) :  eisdem  moenibus,  the 
walls  of  the  same  city. 

moereo,  see  maereo. 

moeror,  see  maeror. 

moestitia,  see  maestitia. 

moestus,  see  maestus. 

moles,  -is  [?,  cf.  molestus],  f., 
a  mass,  weight,  a  burden,  a  pile, 
a  structure.  —  Esp.,  a  dike,  a 
dam. 

moleste  [old  abl.  of  molestus], 
adv.,  heavily,  severely:  moleste 
ferre,  take  hard,  be  vexed  at,  be 
offended,  be  displeased,  be  annoyed. 

molestia  -ae  [molestd-  -f  la],  f., 
annoyance,  trouble. 

molestus,  -a,  -um  [moles-  +  tus], 
adj.,  burdensome,  annoying,  trouble- 
some, disagreeable,  unpleasing. 

mdlior,  -iri,  -itus  [moli-  (as  stem 
of  moles)],  4.  V.  dep.,  {lift,  struggle 
with  a  mass)  struggle,  pile  up,  exert 
one's  self,  plan,  contrive,  attempt, 
strive  to  accomplish. 

mollis,  -e  [?],  adj.,  soft,  tender. 
—  Fig.,  weak,  feeble,  not  hard,  not 
firm,  sensitive,  delicate,  gentle. 

mollities,  -ei  (also  -a,  -ae)  [moUi- 
+  ties  (cf.  -tia)],  f.,  softness.  — 
Fig.,  weakness f  feebleness. 


momentum,  -1  [movi-  (as  stem 
of  moveo)  -f  mentum],  n.,  means 
of  motion,  cause  of  motion.  —  Fig., 
weight,  importance,  influence:  ha- 
bere (be  of  importance,  be  effectual, 
be  efficacious). 

moneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itus  [causative 
of  MAN  (in  memini)  or  denomi- 
native fr.  a  kindred  stem],  2.  v.  a., 
remind,  warn,  advise,  urge.     ^ 

monimentum,  see  monumentum. 

monitum,  -I  [p.p.  of  moneo],  n., 
a  warning,  an  admonition. 

mdns,  montis  [man  (in  mineo) 
-f  tis  (reduced)],  m.,  a  mountain. 

monstrum,  -1  [mon-  (as  if  root 
of  moneo)  -f  trum,  with  s  of  un- 
certain origin ;  cf.  lustrum],  N.,  {a 
means  of  warning),  a  prodigy,  a 
monster. 

monumentum  (monimen-),  -I 
[moni-  (as  if  stem  of  moneo)  -f 
mentum],  N.,  a  reminder,  a  monu- 
ment, a  memorial,  a  record. 

mora,  -ae  [prob.  root  of  memor 
(smar?)  -f  a],  F.,  {thought?),  hesi- 
tation, a  delay,  grounds  of  delay, 
reason  for  delay,  a  reprieve,  a  post- 
ponement. 

m5ratus,  -a,  -um  [mos-  +  atus ; 
cf.  senatus],  adj.,  with  institutions 
(good  or  bad):  bene  {rivell  regu- 
lated). 

morbus,  -1  [mar  (in  morior)  + 
bus   (cf.  turba)],   m.,  sickness,  ill- 


ness. 


morior,  mori  (moriri),  mortuus 
(moriturus)  [mar  (cf.  mors),  but 
prob.  in  part  denominative],  3.  v. 
dep.,  die.  —  mortuus,  -a,  -iwxv^  "^.'^. 
as  ad).,  dead.,  in  one^s  grave. 
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moror,  -an,  -atus  [mora-],  i.  v. 
.,   dep.,  retard^  hinder,  delay, 
\     mors,   mortis    [mar  -f  tis],   f., 
\feath.  —  Also,  a  dead  body. 

mortalis,  -e  [morti-  (reduced)  -f 
alis],  adj.,  mortal,  of  mortals. 

mortuus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  morior. 

mds,  moris  [.^],  m.,  «  custom, 
customs,  a  practice,  a  usage,  a  way 
(of  acting),  an  institution,  a  prece- 
dent. —  Plur.,  customs,  habits,  char- 
acter (as  consisting  of  habits ;  cf. 
ingenium  and  indoles,  of  native 
qualities) ;  imperitus  morum  {of 
the  ways  of  men);  mos  maiorum, 
the  custom,  institutions,  or  prece- 
dents of  our  ancestors ;  0  mores  I 
what  a  state  of  things  ! 

motus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  moveo. 

motus,  -us  [movi-  (as  stem  of 
moveo)  +  tus],  u.,  a  movement,  a 
disturbance,  an  uprising,  commo- 
tion, activity,  change :  terrae  motus, 
an  earthquake. 

moveo,  movere,  movi,  motus  [?, 
prob.  denominative],  2.  v.  a.,  set  in 
motion,  move,  stir,  influence,  affect, 
have  an  effect  upon,  dislodge  (in 
military  language),  cause  emotion 
in,  shake, 

Miicius,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Q.  Mucius 
Sccevola,  an  eminent  jurist. 

mucr5,  -onis  [.?],  m.,  a  point 
of  a  sword,  a  point,  a  blade,  a 
dagger. 

mulco,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?,  cf. 
mulceo  ?],  I.  V.  a.,  {soften  ?),  roughly 
handle,  maltreat. 

mulcta,  see  multa. 

ffluIctOy  see  multo. 


maliebris,  -e  [malier-  H-  bris; 
cf.  salubris],  adj.,  tvomanly,  a 
woman's,  effeminate, 

mulier,  -eris  [.?],  v.,a  woman.— Qi 
an  effeminate  man,  a  mere  woman. 

muliercula,  -ae  [mulier-  -f  cula], 
F.,  a  little  woman.  —  Hence  with 
notion  of  affection,  compassion,  or 
contempt,  a  favorite  woman,  a  mis- 
tress, a  helpless  womaUf  a  poor 
woman. 

multa  (mulcta),  -ae  [prob.  mule 
(in  mulceo)  +  ta  (fem.  of  -tus)],  f., 
a  fine. 

multitudo,  -inis  [multd-  +  tudo], 
F.,  a  great  number,  great  numbers, 
number  (generally).  —  Esp.,  the 
multitude,  the  common  people,  a 
mob,  a  crowd:  tanta  multitudo,  so 
great  numbers,  this  great  multitude. 

mult5,  see  multus. 

multo  (mulcts),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[multa-,  for  mulcto,  freq.  of  mul- 
ceo], I.  v.  a.,  punish  (by  fine),  de- 
prive (one  of  a  thing  as  a  punish- 
ment), punish  (generally). 

multum,  see  multus. 

multus,  -a,  -um  [?,  perh.  root  of 

mille,.  miles, -f  tus],    adj.,    much^ 

» 
many,  numerous:   multo  die,  late 

in  the  day  ;  ad  multam  noctem,  //// 

late  at  night ;  multa  de  nocte,  early 

in  the  morning,  long  before  day; 

satis  multa  verba  facere  {a  sufficient 

number  of,   etc.,   enough)',    multa 

conmiittere,  commit  many  crimes. 

—  multum,    neut.   as   subst.  and 

adv.,  much.  —  Also,  plur.,  multa, 

much.  —  multd,  abl.  as  adv.,  much, 

far,  by  far :  multo  facilius. — plus, 

'!^\\)Lrvs>^Q.oT(v^3j:.^  N.  subst  and  adv.f 
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plur.  as  adj.,  more^  muchy 
-As  subst.,  more^  many^  sev- 
lany  things y  much :  pluriSi 
iter  value y  worth  more.  — 
us,  -a,  -um,  superl.,  mosty 
nanyy  very  much :  quam 
,  as  many  as  possible; 
im  posse,  have  most  power^ 

strong  or  influentialy  have 
ability ;    plurimum    valere, 
ery  great  weight. 
IS,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  mule. 
irius  (Mil-),  -i  [?],  m.  of  adj., 
in:  pons  (a  bridge   across 
)er  near  Rome). 
iceps,     -cipis     [muni-    (cf. 
)y  -ceps  (cap  as  stem)],  m. 
{one  who  takes  his  share 
lie   duties)  y   a   citizen   of  a 
pal   town,    a  fellow-citizen 
:h  a  town). 

icipium,  -i  [municip-  + 
^.y  (a  collection  of  citizens  ; 
iceps).  —  Esp.,  a  free  town 
izens  enjoying  civil  rights, 
not  always  full  Roman 
)),  a  municipality  (perhaps 
ng  several  towns,  but  under 
vemment). 

id,  -Ire,  -ivi  (-ii),  -Itus  [muni- 
of  moenia)],  4.  v.  a.  and  n., 
.  —  Less    exactly,   protect, 

furnish  (by  way  of  pro- 
).  —  Esp.  (prob.  original 
g),  make  (by  embankment), 
'>ave:  castra;  iter, 
itio,  -onis  [muni-  -f  tio],  F., 
ation     (abstractly).  —  Con- 

a  fortification y  ivorksy  forti- 
tSy  defenceSy  engineering  (of 


miinito,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [muni- 
t6-],  I.  V.  2i.y  fortify y  make  (a  way), 
pave  (fig.):  quam  viam  munitet, 
whither  he  is  paving  the  way. 

miiiiitus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  munio], 
as  adj.,  well  fortifiedy  strongly 
fortifiedy  strong,  well  defended, 
well  protected. 

munus,  -eris  [mun  (as  if  root 
of  moenia)  -|-  us,  orig.  share  (cf. 
moenia)],  N.,  a  duty,  a  service y  a 
functiony  a  tasky  an  office.  —  Also, 
{a  contribution)y  a  tributey  a  gifty  a 
present.  —  Esp.,  a  show  (of  gladia- 
tors, in  a  manner  a  gift  of  the  pre- 
siding officer). 

Mdrena,  -ae  [murena,  lamprey\ 
M.,  a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp., 
L.  Licinius  Murena,  who  acted 
as  propraetor  against  Mithridates 
without  success,  and  was  recalled 
by  Sulla. 

miinis,  -T  [?],  m.,  a  wall  (of  de- 
fence in  itself  considered;  cf .  moenia, 
defencesy  and  paries,  a  house  wall). 

Miisa,  -ae  [Moi)<ra],  f.,  a  muse. 
—  Plur.,  the  Muses  (as  patrons  of 
literature). 

miitatio,  -onis  [muta-  -f  tio],  f., 
a  change :  yestis  {putting on  mourn- 

Mutina,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  town  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  famous  in  the  war 
between  Antbny  and  the  senatorial 
party  in  B.C.  43,  now  Modena. 

miit5,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [prob. 
same  as  moto,  for  tmovitS-],  i.  v. 
a.,  change,  change  for  the  better 
(remedy) y  alter:  vestem  (put  on 
mourning):  yeste  mutata  Qa«^^ 
afpear  in  msfikrnin^^s 
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mutus,  -a,  -um  [?,  cf.  musso], 
adj.,  dumbi  mute,  voiceless,  silent. 

myoparOi  -onis  [^fiMorripoiv],  m., 
a  cutter  (?,  a  light  piratical  vessel). 

Myr5n  (Myr5),  -onis  [Greek], 
M.,  a  celebrated  Attic  sculptor  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C. 


mystagdguSy  -1  [tw<TTayiay&i[,  m., 
a  hierophant,  a  custodian  (one  who 
shows  sacred  objects  in  a  temple). 

MytilenaeuSy  -a,  -um  [MvrtX1^ 
vatoj],  adj.,  of  Mytilene, 

Mytilene,  -es  (-ae,  -arum)  [Gr.], 
F.,  a  famous  city  of  Lesbos. 


N 


nae,  see  ^  ne. 

nam  [case-form  of  na  ;  cf.  tam, 
quam],  conj.,  now  (introducing  ex- 
planatory matter),  y^r. 

nanciscor,  -ciscl,  nactus  (nanc- 
tus)  [nac;  cf.  nactus],  3.  v.  dep., 
find,  get,  procure,  light  upon,  get 
hold  of,  obtain. 

narr5,  -are,  -avi,  .-atus  [for  gna- 
rigo,  fr.  tgnarigb-  (gnarS-tagus ;  cf. 
navigo)],  i.  v.  a.,  make  known,  tell, 
relate,  recount.  —  Absolutely,  tell 
the  story. 

nascor,  nascl,  natus  [gna  ;  cf. 
gigno],  3.  V.  dep.,  be  born,  arise,  be 
produced,  spring  up,  be  raised :  non 
scripta  sed  nata  lex  (natural,  born 
with  us) ;  ei  qui  nascentur,  those 
who  shall  come  hereafter ;  Africa 
nata  ad,  etc.,  (made  by  nature) ;  con- 
iuratio  nascens  (at  its  birth).  —  Par- 
ticiple sometimes  spelled  gnatas. 

Nasicai  -ae  [nasS-  +  ica  (fem.  of 
-icus)],  M.,  a  Roman  family  name. 
—  Esp.,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio,  consul  B.C.  138,  who  led 
the  attack  by  which  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  killed. 

natalis,  -e  [natu-  (or  nat6-)  + 
alls],  adj.,  of  one's  birth :  dies 
(birthday). 


natiSy  -onis  [gna  +  tio,  perh. 
through  noun-stem  ;  cf.  ratio],  F., 
(a  birth),  a  race,  a  nation,  a  tribe, 
a  clan. 

nat5|  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [fnatd- 
(p.p.  of  no)],  I.  V.  n.,  swim, 

natiira,  -ae  [natu-  -f  xa  (fem. 
of  -rus)],  F.,  (birth),  nature,  natu- 
ral character,  character :  naturam 
explore  (the  demands  of  nature) ; 
habitus  naturae,  natural  endow- 
ments;  natora  remm,  Nature,  as 
niler  of  the  world,  the  universe; 
natur&,  by  nature,  naturally, 

naturaliSy  -e  [natora-  +  lia  (perh. 
-alls)],  adj.,  natural,  of  nature: 
ius  naturale,  natural  law,  thi 
law  of  nature  (as  opposed  to  civil 
law). 

natus,  -us  [gna  +  tos],  m., 
birth :  maiores  nato,  elders, 

naufragium,  -i  [nanfEag)^  + 
ium],  N.,  a  shipwreck, 

naufragua,  -a,  -um  [naTi-tftir 
gus  (frag  +  as)],  adj.,  sk^wreeied^ 
of  broken  fortunes,  ruined;  wrecked 
and  ruined  man,  castameg^, 

nausea  (-ia),  -ae  [pwvia],  r, 
seasickness. 

nauta,  -oe  Tt 
a  sailor,  a  hof 
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nauticus,  -a,  -urn  [naata-  +  cus], 
adj.,  of  a  sailor  (or  sailors)  ^  naval. 

navaliSy  -e  [navi-  (reduced)  + 
alls],  adj.,  of  ships^  naval^  mari- 
time. 

navicularius,  -1  [nayicula-  + 
alius],  M.,  a  shipmaster, 

navigatidy  -onis  [navigfl-  +  tio], 
F.,  a  sailings  a  voyage ^  travelling 
by  seay  a  trip  (by  sea)  :  mercatorom 
{voyages). 

navigium,  -i  [tnavigS-  (.',  navi 
+  tagus)  +  ium],  n.,  a  vessel  (^pn- 
e  rally),  "a  crafts*  a  boat, 

navigOi  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [tnavi- 
gd-  (see  nayigium)],  i.  v.  n.,  sail, 
make  voyages,  take  a  voyage,  sail 
the  sea. 

naviSy  -is  [(s)nu  (increased), 
with  added  i ;  cf.  vain\  F.,  a  ship, 
a  vessel,  a  boat,  a  galley. 

^ne  (nae)  [na,  of  unc.  relation 
to  the  others],  adv.,  surely,  I  am 
sure,  most  assuredly. 

^ne  [na,  unc.  case-form],  conj., 
lest,  that .  .  .  not,  not  to  (do  any- 
thing), yr^wi  (doing  anything),  so 
that .  .  .  not,  for  fear  that,  from 
(doing  anything).  —  After  expres 
sions  of  fear  and  danger,  that,  lest 
With  indep.  subj.  as  a  prohibition 
do  not,  let  not,  etc.  —  With  quidem 
not    even,    not .  .  .  either,   nor  .  . 
either.  —  Esp.,  yidere  ne,  see  to  it 
that  not,  take  care  lest,  see  whether 
.  .  .  not.     See  also  nequis. 

-ne  (enclitic)  [prob.  same  as  ne, 
orig.  =  noniie],  conj.,  not?  (as  a 
question;  cf.  soone),  whether,  did 
(as  question  fai  "^  \^  da.  etc.  — 
Seeal 


NeapOliSy  -is  [NedroXts],  F.,  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  — 
Also,  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
Greece. 

NeapolitanuSy  -a,  -um  [Neapoli- 
+  tanus],  adj.,  of  Neapolis,  in 
Campania,  Neapolitan.  —  Masc. 
plur.  as  subst.,  the  Neapolitans. 

nebulo,  -onis  [nebula-  -f  0],  m., 
{a  man  of  no  substance),  a  worth- 
less fellow,  a  scamp,  a  trickster,  a 
knave. 

neCy  see  neque. 

necessariusy  -a,  -um  [tneces8&- 
(reduced)  -f  arius]>  adj.,  {closely 
bound?),  necessary,  pressing,  una- 
voidable, absolutely  necessary,  tieed- 
ful,indispensable. — Also,  as  subst., 
a  connection  (a  person  bound  by 
any  tie),  a  close  friend,  a  friend. — 
necessarid,  abl.  as  2L.diy.,  of  necessity, 
necessarily,  unavoidably. 

necesse  [?,  ne-ce886-],  indecl. 
adj . ,  necessary,  una7)oidable. — With 
est,  it  is  necessary,  it  is  unavoidable, 
one  must,  one  cannot  but,  one  must 
inevitably. 

necessitaSy  -atis  [tnecessS-  + 
tas],  F.,  necessity,  constraint,  com- 
pulsion, exigency. 

necessitiido,  -inis  [tnecessS-  -f- 
tudo],  F.,  close  connection  (cf.  neces- 
sarius),  intimacy  {close  relations), 
a  bond,  a  relation  (which  creates  a 
bond  of  union). 

necne  [nee  ne],  conj.,  or  not  (in 
double  questions). 

nec5,  -are,  -avi  (-uT),  -atus  (-tus) 
[nee-  (stem  of  nex)],  i.  v.  a.,  put  to 
death,  kill,  murder  (in  cold  blood); 
fame  (starve  to  death). 
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nefandus,  -a,  -um  [ne-fandus], 
adj.,  unspeakable^  infamous^  detest- 
able^ abominable. 

nefarie  [old  abl.  of  nefarius],  adv., 
infamously^  wickedly ,  abominably. 

nefarius,  -a,  -um  [nefas-  +  ius], 
adj.,  wicked^  infamous^  abominable. 

nefas  [ne-fas],  n.  indecl.,  a  crime 
(against  divine  law),  an  impiety ^  a 
sacrilege. 

neglegenter  (necle-,  negli-) 
[neglegent-  +  ter],  adv.,  carelessly y 
negligently. 

neglegd  (necleg5,  negligd), 
-legere,  -lexT,  -lectus  [nee  (=  ne) 
-lego],  3.  V.  a.,  not  regard y  disregard, 
neglect y  leave  unavenged,  leave  un- 
punished, care  nothing/or,  abandon, 
sacrifice. 

negd|  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?,  poss. 
ne-aio],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  say  no,  say 
.  .  .  not,  refuse. 

negdtiator,  -oris  [negoti&-  +  tor], 
M.,  a  merchant.  —  Esp.,  a  money- 
lender, a  capitalist.  Cf .  mercator, 
a  trader  who  goes  with  his  wares. 

negdtior,  -ari,  -atus  [negotiS-], 
I.  V.  dep.,  do  business.  —  Esp.,  be  a 
merchant,  be  a  banker  (cf.  nego- 
tium). 

negdtium,  -1  [nec-otiom],  n., 
business,  occupation,  undertaking. — 
Less  definitely,  a  matter,  a  thing, 
an  affair,  a  business  (as  in  Eng.), 
an  enterprise,  one^s  affairs  ;  meum 
negotium  agere,  attend  to  my  own 
interests.  —  Also,  difficulty,  trouble. 

nemdy  tneminis  [ne-homo],  c, 
no  one,  nobody.  —  Almost  as  adj., 
no.  —  Esp.,  non  nemo,  one  and 
another,  one  or  two,  one  or  more. 


nempe  [nam-tpe;  cf.  qoippe], 
con  j .,  to  wit,  namely,  precisely,  why ! 
now,  you  see,  you  know,  of  course. 

nemuSy  -oris  [nem  -f  us  ;  cf. 
viyM>\,  N.,  (pasture  ?),  a  grove  (prob. 
open,  affording  pasture).  —  Esp.,  a 
sacred  grove. 

nepoSy  -Otis  \f\,  m.,  a  grandson. 
—  Also,  a  spendthrift  (orig.  a 
spoiled  pet  of  his  grandfather). 

NepoSy  -5tis  [same  w^ord  as  pre- 
ceding], M.,  a  Roman  family  name, 
see  Metellus. 

nequam  [prob.  ne-quam  (havo)\ 
cf.  nequaquam],  indecl.  adj.,  worth- 
less (opposed  to  frugi),  good  for 
nothing,  shiftless, 

nequandd,  see  ne  and  qiiando. 

nequaquam  [ne-quaquam  (cf. 
efl,  qu&)],  adv.,  in  no  way,  by  no 
means,  not  at  all. 

neque  (nee)  [ne-que],  adv.,  and 
not,  nor :  neque  .  .  .  neque,  neither 
.  .  .  nor.  —  See  also  enim. 

neque5,  -quire,  -quivl,  -quitus 
[ne-queo],  4.  v.  n.  def.,  eanftoi,  be 
unable. 

ne  .  .  .  quidem,  see  ne. 

nequi(d)qiiam  (nequio-)  [ne . . . 
qui(d)quam],  adv.,  to  no  purpose, 
in  vain,  not  without  reason. 

nequior,  nSquiasimnSy  compar. 
and  superl.  of  nequam. 

nequis  (-qui),  -qua,  -qidd  (-quod) 
[ne-quis],  indef.  pron.,  that  n9 
etc.,  and  in  all  the  dependent 
of  ne :  ut  nequia,  tkatn^  mv. 

nequitia,  -ae  [aeqol»  (m  ¥ 
of  nequam  or  imnili) 
worthlessnesSy  shiflU 
ness  (in  action). 
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nervuSy  -1  [prob.  for  tneyrus ;  cf . 
v€vpov]y  M.,  a  sinew. — Fig.,  in  plur., 
strength  y  vigor ^  sinews  (as  in  Eng.). 

nescidy  -scire,  -scivi  (-ii),  -scitus 
[ne-scio],  4.  v.  a.,  not  know,  be  una- 
ware.— Phrases :  nescio  an,  I  know 
not  buty  I  am  inclined  to  t kinky  very 
likely;  nescio  quis,  etc.,  some  oney 
I  know  not  who  (almost  as  indef. 
pron.),  somey  some  uncertainy  some 
obscure ;  illud  nescio  quid  praecla- 
rum,  that  inexplicable  something 
preeminenty  etc. ;  nescio  quo  modo, 
somehow  or  othery  I  know  not  how 
(parenthetical),  mysteriously y  curi- 
ously enough. 

Nestor,  -oris  [N^ffTwp],  m.,  a 
king  of  Pylos.  In  his  old  age 
he  was  prominent  in  the  Trojan 
war  as  a  wise  counsellor. 

neuter,  -tra,  -trum,  gen.  -trius 
[ne-uter],  adj.  pron.,  neither.  — 
Plur.,  neither  partyy  neither  side. 

neve  (neu)  [ne-ve],  conj.,  or  noty 
and  noty  nor. 

nex,  necis  [?],  F.,  death y  murder y 
assassination. 

nihil,  see  nihilum. 

nihilum,  -1  [ne-hilum?],  n.  and 
nihil,  indecl.,  nothingy  none :  ni- 
hil respondere,  make  no  answer. 
—  nihil5,  abl.  as  adv.,  noncy  no.  — 
nihil,  ace.  as  adv.,  not  at  ally  noy 
not :  nihil  valet,  has  no  weighty  etc. ; 
nihil  interest,  //  makes  no  differ- 
ence;  nonnihil,  somewhat y  a  little. 

Nllus,  -1  [NctXos],  M.,  the  NiUy 
the  great  river  of  Egypt. 

nimirum  [ni  (=  ne)  -minim], 
adv.,  {no  wonder) y  doubtlessy  of 
course^  that  is  to  say y  unquestionably  y 


no  doubt  (half  ironical),  /  supposcy 
forsooth. 

nimis  [prob.  compar.],  adv.,  tooy 
too  mucky  over  much :  nimis  urgeo 
(too  closely). 

nimius,  -a,  -um  [nimi-  (.>,  stem 
of  positive  of  nimis)  +  ius],  adj., 
too  mucky  too  greaty  excessive.  — 
nimium,  n.  as  adv.,  tooy  too  much. 

Ninnius,  -1  \f\y  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  proposed  the  law 
for  Cicero's  return. 

nisi  [ne-si],  conj.,  (not .  .  .  if), 
unless y  except:  nisi  si,  except  in 
casCy  unless. 

niteo,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[prob.  tnitd ;  cf.  nitidus],  2.  v.  n., 
shiney  glisten. 

nitidus,  -a,  -um  [tnitS-  +  dus], 
adj.,  shiningy  glisteningy  sleek. 

nitor,  niti,  nisus  (nixus)  [prob. 
genu],  3.  V.  dep.,  (strain  with  the 
knee  against  something),  struggle, 
strive y  exert  one^s  self  rely  upony 
dependy  rest. 

nix,  nivis  [?],  f.,  snow. 

ndbilis,  -e  [as  if  (g)no  (root  of 
nosco)-f  bills],  adj.,  famous y  nobUy 
well-born  (cf.  "  notable  "). 

ndbilitas,  -atis  [nobili-  +  tas], 
F.,  nobilityy  fame. — Concretely,  the 
nobility y  the  nobles. 

nocens,  p.  of  noceo. 

noce6,nocere,-ul,  nociturus  [akin 
to  nex],  2.  V.  n.,  do  harm  tOy  injure y 
harmy  harass.  — nocens,  -entis,  p.  as 
adj.,  hurtful y guilty  (of  some  harm). 

noctii  [abl.  of  fnoctus  (noc  (cf. 
noceo?)  -f-  tus)],  as  adv.,  by  nighty 
in  the  night. 
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nocturnus,  -a,  -um  [perh.  noctu- 
+  umus;  cf.  diutttrnus],  adj.,  of 
the  night,  nightly,  nocturnal,  in  the 
night,  by  night:  noctumo  tempore, 
in  the  night. 

n51o,  nolle,  nolui  [ne-yolo],  irr. 
V.  a.  and  n.,  not  wish,  be  unwilling, 
wish  not,  not  like  to  have,  will  not 
{would  not,  etc.).  —  Esp.  with  inf. 
as  (polite)  imperative,  do  not,  do 
not  think  <?/"  (doing,  etc.). —  Also, 
nollem,  /  should  hope  not,  I  should 
be  sorry. 

ndmen,  -inis  [(g)  no  (root  of 
nosco)  +  men],  n.,  a  name  (what 
one  is  known  by),  name  (fame, 
prestige). —  As  a  name  represents 
an  account,  an  account  {h  compte), 
an  item  (of  an  account) :  meo  no- 
mine, on  my  account;  eo  nomine, 
on  that  account;  classium  nomine 
{under  pretence,  etc.). 

nominatim  [ace.  of  real  or 
supposed  tnominatis  (nomina-  + 
tis)],  adv.,  by  tiame  (individually), 
especially. 

ndmino,  -are,  -av!,  -atus  [nomin-], 
I.  V.  a.,  name,  mention,  call  by 
name,  call:  nominari  volunt  {to 
have  their  names  mentioned^. 

non  [ne-oenum  (unum)],  adv., 
no,  not:  non  est  dubium,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  non  mediocriter,  in  no 
small  degree;  non  poteram  non, 
/  could  not  but,  etc. 

N5nae,  see  nonus. 

ndndum,  see  dum. 

nonne  [non  ne],  adv.,  is  not? 
does  not?  etc. 

]i5nnem5,  see  nemo. 

fldflnihil,  see  mhil. 


ndnnuUuSy  see.nuUus. 

ndnnumqaam,  see  namqoam. 

nonus,  -a,  -um  [novem-  4-  nos], 
num.  adj.,M^  ninth. — Esp.,  Ndnae, 
-arum,  F.  plur.  as  subst.,  the  Nontt 
(the  ninth  day,  according  to  Ro- 
man reckoning,  before  the  Ides, 
falling  either  on  the  fifth  or 
seventh,  see  Idus). 

noSy  see  ego. 

n5sc5|  ndscere,  n5vi,  notus 
[(g) no],  3.  v.  a.,  learn,  become  ac- 
quainted with. —  In  perfect  tenses, 
know,  be  acquainted  with:  sdont 
el  qui  me  norunt,  they  know  who 
are  acquainted  with  tne ;  nee  mm 
nee  scio,  I  donU  know  (the  law 
before  mentioned),  nor  do  I  knew 
(the  fact).  —  ndtus,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  known,  familiar^  well- 
known. 

nosmety  see  -met. 

noster,  -tra,  -trum  [prob.  nos 
(nom.  plur.)+  ter],  adj.  pron.,  our, 
ours,  of  ours,  of  us.  —  Often  of  one 
person,  my,  mine,  of  mine. 

nota,  -ae  [gno  -f  ta  (fem.  of 
-tus  ?],  F.,  a  mark,  a  brand,  a  stain. 

not5,  -are,  -avi,  -5tus  [nota-], 
I.  V.  a.,  mark,  designate,  brand, 
stigmatize. 

novem  [-T,  indecl.  num.  adj^ 
nine. 

NovembriSy  -e  [novem-  +  tois ; 
cf.  salubris],  adj.,  of  November. 

noviciuSy  -a,  -um  [novft-  +  icios], 
^A].,  fresh,  raw,  untrained. 

novuSy  -a,  -um  [?,  cf.  Eng.  new\ 
adj.,  new,  novel,  fresh,  unprece- 
dented, strange :  res  norae,  a  change 
of  government,  revolution. 
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nox,  noctis  [akin  to  noceo],  F., 
night. 

noziai  -ae  [noc  (in  noceo)  + 
unc.  term.],  F.,  crime,  guilt. 

nudius  [num  (?)  -diut  (dies)], 
only  in  nom.  with  tertius,  now  the 
third  day,  three  days  ago. 

niidd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [nud&-], 
I .  V.  a.,  lay  bare,  strip,  expose.  — 
Less  exactly,  clear,  rob,  despoil,  strip 
(as  in  Eng.):  nudayit  ae,  stripped 
off  his  clothing. 

nudus,  -a,  -um  [?,  root  (akin  to 
Eng.  naked) -\-  dus],  adj.,  naked, 
bare,  unprotected,  exposed. — I  lence, 
stripped,  robbed,  destitute. 

nugae,  -arum  [?],  f.  plur.,  trifles, 
follies.  —  Esp.  of  persons,  a  man 
of  follies,  a  frivolous  person. 

niillus,  -a,  -um  [ne-uUus],  adj., 
not .  .  .  any,  not  any,  no,  none  of: 
quae  nulla,  none  of  which. — Often 
equivalent  to  an  adverb,  not,  not  at 
all. —  n5imullus,  some. — As  subst., 
some,  some  persons. 

num  [pron.  na;  cf.  turn],  adv., 
interr.  part.,  suggesting  a  nega- 
tive answer,  does,  is,  etc.,  /'/  is  not, 
is  it  ?  and  the  like :  nam  dubitasti, 
did  you  hesitate  f  —  In  indirect 
questions,  whether,  if. 

Numantia,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  city  of 
Spain,  captured  by  Sdpio  in  B.C. 

numeiiy  -inis  [nu  (in  nuo)  + 
men],  N.,  (a  nod),,  will.  —  Hence, 
divinity,  power  (of  a  divinity). 

numerO,  -are,  -avT,  -fitus  [nume- 
r5-],  I.  V.  a.,  count,  accottnt,  regard. 

numenMy  -f  [taumo-  (cf.  amnr 
mat,  Voma,  vi^yuot)  +  iw]»  li^  « 


number,  number:  in  hostium  nu- 
mero  {as,  etc.);  ullo  in  numero  {at 
all  as,  etc.). 

NamidicuSy  -a,  -um  [Numida-  -f 
cus],  adj.,  Numidian  (of  Numidia, 
long  an  independent  state  west  of 
the  territory  of  Carthage).  —  Esp. 
as  a  name  of  Q.  Cacilius  Metellus, 
see  Metellas,  No.  7. 

NumitoriaSy  -1  [Numitor-  -f  ius], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. — Esp., 
C.  Numitoritis,  a  Roman  knight, 
one  of  the  witnesses  against  Verres. 

nummos  (niimus),  -1   [akin  to 
numerus,  i^/xos],  M.,  a  coin. — Esp., ' 
for  nommus   sestertius,  a  sesterce 
(see  sestertius). 

numquam  [ne-umquam],  adv., 
never. 

numquis  (-qui),  -qua,  -quid 
(-quod)  [num-quis],  indef.  interr. 
pron.,  is  (etc.)  any  one  ?  with  all 
senses  of  nam ;  see  quis. 

nunc  [nam-ce;  cf.  hie],  adv., 
now  (emphatic,  as  an  instantaneous 
no7v  ;  cf .  iam,  unemphatic  and  con- 
tinuous) :  etiam  nunc,  even  now, 
even  then,  still.  —  Esp.  opposed  to 
a  false  condition,  now,  as  it  is. 

nunquam,  see  numquam. 

niintid,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [nuntiS-], 
I.  v.  a.,  send  news,  report,  make 
known. 

nuntius,  -i  [tnovent-  (p.  of 
tnoveo,  be  new)  -f-  ius],  M.,  (at  new- 
comer), a  messenger. — Hence,  news, 
a  message:  nantiam  mittere,  send 
word. 

n&per  [for  novi-per;  cf.  param- 
per],  adv.,  lately ^  reanUy^  tuH  long 
agOf/uittuw, 
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nuptiae;  -arum  [nupta-  +  ius], 
F.  plur.)  a  weddings  a  marriage. 

nutuSy  -us  [prob.  ntii  (as  stem 
of  nuo)  -t-  tus],  M.,  u  nod,  a  sigtt : 
ad  natum,  at  one^s  beck,  at  one*s 
command ;  nutu,  at  the  command, 
by  the  will. 


iiympliai  -ae  [i^m^],  f.,  (a 
bride).  —  Also,  a  nymph  (a  goddess 
of  nature  occupying  some  special 
locality,  as  a  tree,  or  stream^  or 
the  like).  —  These  goddesses 
were  worshipped  collectively  at 
Rome. 


0|  interj.,  Oh  I  0  tempora  I  what 
times  ! 

Ob  [unc.  case-form  akin  to  hci\t 
adv.  in  comp.,  and  prep,  with  ace, 
(ftear)^  against:  ob  oculos,  be/ore 
my  eyes.  —  Hence,  on  account  of, 
for :  ob  cam  xtm.,for  this  reason,  on 
this  account.  -^  In  comp.,  towards, 
to,  against. 

Obdiic5,  -ducere,  -duxi,  -ductus 
[ob-duco],  3.  V.  a.,  lead  towards, 
lead  against,  draw  over. 

Obduresco,  -durescere,  -durui,  no 
p.p.  [ob-duresco],  3.  v.  n.,  harden 
over,  become  hardened. 

obedi5,  see  oboedio. 

0be5,  -Ire,  -ii,  -itus  [ob-eo], 
irr.  v.  a.,  go  to,  go  about,  attend 
to,  go'  over,  visit :  f acinus  {com- 
mit)', locum  tempusque  {be  present 
at). 

obferd,  see  offero. 

Obfundd,  see  offundo. 

Obici5,  -icere,  -iecT,  -iectus  [ob- 
iacio],  3.  v.  a.,  throw  against,  throw 
in  the  way,  throw  up,  set  up,  expose. 
—  Hence,  cast  in  one^s  teeth,  re- 
proach one  with. 

oblectamentum,  -1  [oblecta-  4- 
mentum],  n.,  diversion,  enjoyment, 
a  source  of  amusement. 


OblectOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ob- 
tlecto;  cf.  lacio],  i.  v.  a.,  give  pleas- 
ure to,  delight,  amuse, 

Obligd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ob-ligo], 
I.  v.  a.,  bind  up,  hamper,  bind, 
mortgage. — Obligatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  bound,  under  obligation. 

OblinG,  -linere,  -levi,  -litus  [ob- 
lino],  3.  v.  z..,  smear, —  Fig.,  besmear, 
bedaub,  stain. 

Oblividi  -onis  [ob-tlivio;  cf.  ob- 
liviscor],  v.,  forgetfulness,  oblivion. 

Obliyiscor,  -livlsci,  -litus  [ob- 
tlivio  ;  cf.  liveo],  3.  v.  dep.,  (grow 
dark  against  ?),  forget,  cease  to  think 
of.  —  oblituSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.,  forget' 
l^KKi/'^^S^^l/^^i  unmindful. 

obmiitescd,  -mutescere,  -miitui, 
no  p.p.  [ob-tmutesco ;  cf.  mutos], 
3.  V.  n.,  become  silent,  be  dumb. 

Obnuntidy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ob- 
nantio],  i.  v.  n.,  announce  (in  oppo- 
sition).—  £sp.,  announce  unfavor- 
able omens,  stay  proceedings  by 
omens,  hinder  by  omens. 

oboediQ  (obedio),  -Ire,  -Ivi  (-ii), 
-itum  (n.)  [ob-audio],  4.  v.  n.,  giu 
ear  to.  —  Hence,  give  heed  to,  obey, 
be  obedient,  be  submissive. 

oborior,  -orTri,  -ortus  [ob-orior]. 
^•  ^"iA  ^-  dep.,  rise  before,  rise  over. 
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10,  -ruere,   -ruT,   -rutus    [ob- 

3.   V.   a.y    bury,    overwhelm 

something  thrown  on),  cover. 

.0,  overthrow  J  ruin. 

:ure  [old  abl.  of  obscuras], 

obscurely,  darkly,  covertly. 

:mritaSy  -atis  [ob8Cur5-+ta8], 

'kness,  obscurity,  uncertainty. 

:ur6,   -are,   -avT,    -atus    [ob- 

],  I .  V.  a.,  dim,  darken,  obscure, 

onceal. 

:urusy   -a,    -um    [ob-tscurus 

-  rus) ;  cf .  scutum] ,  adj .,  dark, 

cret,  covert,  disguised,  hidden, 

t,  unknown :  non  est  obscu- 

t  is  no  secret. 

jcro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [manu- 

id  from  ob  sacrum  {near  or 

ie  sacred  object)],  i.  v.    a., 

,  entreat. 

iCundOy    -are,  -avi,   no  p.p. 

;undo],  i.  v.  n.,  show  obedi- 

ield  to  one^s  wishes. 

quor,  -T,  -secutus  [ob-sequor], 

ep.,  comply,  yield,  submit. 

rv6,  -are,  -avi,    -atus    [ob- 

1.  V.  a.,  (be  on  the  watch 
's  ?),  guard,  maintain,  keep. 
3,  be  on  the  watch  for.  watch 
itch,  lie  in  wait  for. 

Sf  -idis  [ob-tses ;  cf.  praeses 
isidio],  c,  (a  person  under 
I,  a  hostage.  -^  Less  exactly, 
r ,  a  security. 
ieS,  -sidere,  -sedT,  -sessus  [ob- 

2.  V.  a.,  {sit  down  against), 
?e,  beset,  besiege. — Also,  block, 
,  lie  in  wait  for,  watch  for. 
iio,    -onis    [obsidiS-?    (re- 

-f  0],  F., «  siege  (cf.  ob'sessio), 
zde.  —  Also,  the  art  of  siege. 


0bsign5|  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ob- 
signo],  I.  V.  a.,  seal  up,  seal. 
—  Hence,  sign  as  a  witness,  wit- 
ness. 

obsistQ,  -sistere,  -stiti,  no  p.p. 
[ob-sisto],  3.  V.  n.,  withstand,  re- 
sist, contend  against. 

obsolescOy  -escere,  -evl,  -etus 
[obs-^lesco],  3.  V.  n.,  grow  old,  he- 
come  obsolete,  get  out  of  date,  get 
stale. 

obstipesco  (obstu-),  -escere,  -ui, 
no  p.p.  [ob-stipesco],  3.  v.  n.,  be- 
come stupefied^  be  thunderstruck,  be 
'  amazed :  sic  obstipuerant,  they  were 
so  thunderstruck. 

Obstd,  -stare,  -stiti,  -staturus  [ob- 
sto],  I.  V.  n.,  withstand,  stand  in 
one*s  way,  resist,  injure,  hurt. 

ObstrepOy  -ere,  -uT,  -itiirus  [ob- 
strepo],  3.  V.  n.  and  a.,  drown  (one 
noise  by  another),  overwhelm  by  a 
din. 

obstriictidy  -onis  [ob-structio ; 
cf.  obstruo],  F.,  a  barricade,  an 
obstruction,  a  covering. 

Obstupefaci5y  -facere,  -feci,  -f ac- 
tus [ob-stupefacio],  3.  v.  a.,  daze, 
stupefy.  —  obstupefactuSy  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  taken  aback,  dum- 
founded. 

obstupescOy  see  obstipesco. 

obsuniy  -esse,  -ful,  -futurus  [ob- 
sum],  irr.  v.  n.,  be  in  the  way,  hin- 
der, injure,  be  disadvantageous. 

obtegOy  -tegere,  -texl,  -tectus  [ob- 
tego],  3.  V.  a.,  cover  up,  protect. 

ObtemperOy  -are,  -avT,  -aturus 
[ob-tempero],  i.  v.  n.,  {conform 
to),  comply  with,  submit  to,  yield 
to,  comply. 
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obtestor,  -an,  -atus  [ob-testor], 
I.  V.  dep.,  implore  (calling  some- 
thing to  witness),  beseech^  entreat. 

obtineo,  -tinere,  -tinul,  -tentus 
[ob-teneo],  2.  v.  a.,  hold  (against 
something  or  somebody),  retain^ 
maintain^  occupy^  possess,  get  (by 
lot),  hold  (by  lot,  as  a  magistrate). 
—  Also,  maintain^  prove,  make 
good. 

Obtingd,  -tingere,  -tigi,  no  p.p. 
[ob-tango],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  touch 
upon.  —  'Es^.^fall  to  one^s  lot,  fall 
to  one,  happen  (esp.^  euphemism 
for  death  or  disaster). 

Obtrecto,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ob- 
tracto],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  (handle 
roughly  ?),  disparage,  speak  ill  of. 

obtuli,  perf .  of  offero. 

obviam  [ob  viam],  adv.,  in  the 
way  of,  to  meet  (any  one):  obviam 
fieri,  come  to  meet,  fall  in  one^s  way, 
meet. 

obvius,  -a,  -um  [ob-via,  declined 
as  adj.],  adj.,  /;/  the  way  of:  obvius 
esse,  meet. 

occasi5|  -onis  [ob-tcasio ;  cf.  oc- 
cido],  F.,  an  opportunity,  a  chance, 
a  suitable  time. 

occasus,  -us   [ob-casus;    cf.  oc- 
cido],  M.,  a  falling,  a  fall,  a  setting 
(of  the  sun). 
*    occidens,  p.  of  occido. 

OCCidio,  -onis  [perh.  directly 
from  occido,  after  analogy  of 
legio,  etc.],  v.,  slaughter,  great 
slaughter. 

0CCid5,    -cidere,    -cidT,    -casurus 
[ob-cado],    3.    V.   n.,  fall,    set,    be^ 
slain.  —  occidens,    -entis,    p.,    set- 
tmg^',  as  subst.,  the  west. 


0CCid5|  -cidere,  -cidi,  -cisns  [ob- 
caedo],  3.  v.  a.,  ki//,  massacre,  slay.  | 

occludd,  -cludere,  -cliisi,  -clusus 
[ob-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  shut  up,  elm. 

occultator,  -oris  [occulta-  -I- tor], 
u.,  a  concealer,  a  harborer, 

occulte  [old  abl.  of  occoltns], 
adv.,  secretly, privately,  with  secrecy. 

occultdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [occoi- 
t5-],  I.  v.  a.,  conceal,  hide. 

occultusy  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  occolo], 
as  adj.,  concealed,  secret,  hidden. 

occupatid,  -onis  [occupl-  -H  tio], 
F.,  occupation  (engagement  in  busi- 
ness), business,  affairs  (of  business), 
being  engaged. 

occupd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [toccop^ 
or  toccup-  (cf.  aucept),  ob  and  stem 
akin  to  capio],  i.  v.  a.,  seize,  take 
possession  of,  seize  upon,  occupy 
(only  in  military  sense). — occupa- 
tus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  engaged, 
occupied,  employed. 

0CCurr6,-currere,-curri(-cucurri.'), 
-cursurus  [ob-curro],  3.  v.  n.,  run  to   1 
meet,  meet,  come  upon,  find,  fall  in 
with,  go  about  (a  thing),  withstand, 
occur  (to  one's  mind),  suggest  itself. 

occursatidy -onis  [occur8i--f  tio], 
F.,  a  coming  to  meet,  a  sally,  u" 
attack,  a  greeting  (running  to  meet 
one  with  acclamation). 

OceanuSy  -1  [Tiiceoi^s],  m.,  the 
ocean  (with  or  without  mare). 

OcriculanuSy  -a,  -um   [Ocriculd-   I 
-f  anus],  adj.,  ofOcriculum  (a  town 
of  Umbria  on  the  Tiber). 

OctavianuSy  -a,  -um  [Octavid-  + 
anus],  adj.,  of  Octavius. 

OctaviuSy  -1  [octavtt-  4-  ius],  m., 
^  Rovaan  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Cn. 
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vius,  consul  B.C.  ^y  with  Cinna, 
killed  as  a  partisan  of  the  no- 
'  by  the  partisans  of  Marius. 
trs  of  fhe  same  family  not 
2d  by  Cicero  were  famous, 
tavus,  -a,  -um  [octo-+vus  (cf. 
:os  i*),  perh.  toctau  +  us],  num. 
eighth. 

tingentiy  -ae,  -a  [stem  akin  to 
-h  centum],  num.  adj.,  eight 
(red. 

to  [?],  indecl.  num.  adj.,  eight. 
tober,  -bris,  -bre  [octo-  +  ber ; 
iluber],  adj.,  of  October. 
tddecim  [octo-decem],  indecl. 
.  adj.,  eighteen. 

toginta  [octo  +  ?].  indecl.  num. 
eighty. 

toni,  -ae,  -a  [octo-H-nus],  num. 
eight  at  a  time^  eight  (at  a  time), 
ulus,  -1  [toc5  (cf.  Eng.  eye)  + 
M.,  the  eye. 

i,   odisse  [perf.  of  lost  verb 
I  pres.  sense),  akin  to  odium], 
V.  a.,  hate,  detest. 
idsus,  -a,  -um  [odiS-  +  osus], 
hateful  J  troublesome^  unrelent- 

iunii -1  [vADH  (jr/«r«)4-ium], 
atred,  odium  ^  hate^  detestation. 
ur.,  hate  (of  several  cases). — 
ersons,  the  hatred^  the  detesta- 

odio  esse,  to  be  hated. 
or,  -oris  [on  (6^<a)  -f  or],  M.,  an 
fragrance  (legum,  adding,  as 
re,  to  make  the  fig.  tolerable 

end5  (obf-),  -fendere,  -fendi, 
us  [ob-fendo],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
?  against,  stumble,  stumble  up- 
ght  upon,  ^0  wrgn§,  commit  an 


offence,  take  offence,  offend,  hurt  (the 
feelings),  give  offence  to. — ofiensus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  offensive.** 

ofiensid  (obf-),  -on is  [ob-tfensio ; 
cf.  offendo],  F.,  {a  striking  against), 
a  stumbling,  an  offence,  a  giving 
offence,  dislike,  a  disaster,  a  defeat. 

offerd  (obf-),  offerre,  obtuli,  ob- 
latus  [ob-fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  bring  to, 
offer,  furnish,  afford,  expose:  se 
{^present)  \  mortem  alicui  {cause  the 
death  of,  etc.). 

officid  (obf-),  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus 
[ob-facio],  3.  V.  a.,  work  against, 
obstruct,  hinder,  stand  in  the  way 
of 

officidsus  (obf-),  -a,  -um  [officid- 
-f  osus],  adj.,  dutiful,  in  discharge 
of  one's  duty,  conscientious  (in  the 
discharge  of  one's  duty),  service- 
able. 

officium  (obf-),  -i  [as  if  (prob. 
really)  tofficS-  (cf.  beneficus)  -f 
ium],  N.,  (dt  doing  for  one  ?),  a  serv- 
ice, a  duty,  kind  offices  (either 
sing,  or  plur.),  dutiful  conduct, 
faithfulness  to  duty :  esse  in  officio, 
do  one^s  duty,  stand  by. 

ofihindd  (obf-),  -fundere,  -fudi, 
-fusus  [ob-fundo],  3.  v.  ?i.,  pour  over. 
—  Also,  f II,  pervade. 

oleum,  -i  [?,  cf.  oliya,  Aatoi'],  fi., 
oil. 

Olim  [loc.  (?)  of  ollus,  old  form 
of  ille],  adv.,  (at  that  time),  once, 
formerly. 

Olympius,  -a,  -um  ['OXiJfwrtos], 
adj.,  of  Olympus  (the  fabled  abode 
of  the  gods),  Olympian. 

omen,  -inis  [?,  but  cf.  old  form 
osmen^  and  Q8CVELei\,  ^.>  an  omen. 
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omitto,  -mitteref  -misi,  -missus 
[ob-mitto],  3.  V.  a.,  let  go  by ^  pass 
over,  leave  unsaid^  leave  out^  omit^ 
say  nothing  of^  abandon ^  cease. 

omninS  [abl.  of  tomninas  (omni 
+  nus)],  adv.,  altogether^  entirely^ 
on  the  whole,  only,  utterly,  in  all, 
at  all,  any  way,  only  just,  whatever 
(with  negatives). 

omniSy  -g  \J\,  adj.,  all,  the  whole 
o/(aiS  divisible  or  divided  ;  cf.  totus 
as  indivisible  or  not  divided).  —  In 
sing.,  all,  every  (without  emphasis 
on  the  individuals;  cf.  qoisque, 
^flr^,  emphatically).  —  Esp. :  omni- 
bus horis,  every  hour  ;  omnia,  every- 
thing. 

onus,  -eris  [unc.  root  +  ns],  n., 
a  burden,  a  load,  a  freight,  a  cargo. 
—  Abstractly,  weight. 

opera,  -ae  [oper-  (as  stem  of 
opus)H-  a  (fern,  of  -us)],  f.,  work, 
services^  help,  pains,  attention,  as- 
sistaftce :  operam  dare,  devote  one^s 
self,  exert  one*5  self,  take  pains, 
try,  take  care.  —  Esp. :  oper&  sua, 
by  his  own  efforts ;  operam  consu- 
mere,  waste  one^s  labor,  waste  one^s 
time;  operae  pretium  est,  //  is 
worth  while.  —  Plur.,  laborers. 

operarius,  -T  [opera-  +  arius],  m. 
(of  adj.),  a  day  laborer. 

Operi5,  -perire,  -peruT,  -pertus 
[ob-pario ;  cf.  aperio],  4.  v.  a.,  cover 
up,  cover. 

Opimius,  -1  [opimS-  +  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  L. 
Opimius,  consul  B.C.  121,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Senate  against  C.  Grac- 
chus, in  the  fight  in  which  the 
iatter  was  killed. 


opimiM,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj., /4 
rich,  fertile. 

opinid,  -onis  [opinS-  (cf.  i» 
opinut)  +  o],  F.,  a  notion^  an  a- 
pectation,  an  icUa^  a  reputation,  m 
opinion  (not  well  founded ;  cf.  seir 
tentia),  fancy ^  a  good  opinion  (of 
any  one) :  latins  opinione,  nun 
widely  than  is  thought ;  mortit  (« 
false  idea  of  one^s  cUath). 

opinor,  -ari,  -at  us  [opinft-;  d 
necopinut],  i.  v.  dep.,  have  an  iim 
(not  well  founded  or  not  sure), 
fancy,  suppose^  think  (parenth.  in 
its  less  definite  meaning),  ima^ 
ine.  —  Cf.  the  use  of  such  phrases 
as  I  fancy y  reckon^  guess ^  take  it, 
should  say. 

opitulor,  -ar!,  -atus  [opitolS-  (opi- 
tulus,  from  tul,  in  tuli,  4-  us)], 
I.  V.  dep.,  assist,  aid,  succor,  grot 
help. 

Oportet,  -ere,  -uit,  no  p.p.  [noun- 
stem  from  ob  and  stem  akin  to 
porto;  cf.  opportunus],  2.  v.impers., 
it  behooves,  it  ought,  one  is  to,  one 
must. 

oppetQ,  -ere,  -IvI  (-ii),  -Itus  [ob- 
peto],  3.  v.  a.,  encounter,  meet. 

oppidum,  -T  [ob-1  pedum  (<i 
plain?  cf.  ir^^oi*)],  N.,  (the  fortified 
place  which,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  commanded  the  territories 
of  a  little  state),  a  stronghold,  a 
town  (usually  fortified). 

oppdnQ,  -p5nere,  -posui,  -positus 
[ob-pono],  3.  V.  a.,  set  against, 
oppose  (something  to  something 
else).  —  opposittts,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  opposed,  lying  in  the  way,  op- 
fosite.,  adverse. 
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portune  [old  abl.  of  opportu- 
adv.,  opportunely y  fortunate- 
'  good  luck. 

portunitaSy  -atis  [opportunS- 
b],  F.,  timeliness y  fitness  (of 
or  circumstance),  good  luck 
me  or  circumstance),  conven- 
,  culvantage. 

portunuSy  -a,  -um   [ob-portu- 

cf.  importttnus  and  Portunus], 

{coming  to  harbor  f)^  oppor- 

advantageousy  lucky^  timely^ 

ible  (under  the  circumstances). 

posituSy  -us  [ob-tposittts ;  cf. 

Lo],  M.,  a  setting  against^  an 

tosition. 

primO|  -primere,  -pressi,  -pres- 
ib-premo],3.v.a.,(/r^j'j«^a/«j/), 
')helmf  crush  J  overpower y  over- 
'surprise)f  hold  in  check. 
pugnatiOy  -onis  [oppugna-  + 
i*.,  a  siege  (of  actual  operations ; 
sidio,  blockade)  J  besieging^  an 
7  (in  a  formal  manner  against 
ended  position). 
pugndi  -are,  -avT,  -atus   [ob- 
)],  I.  V.  a.,  attack  (formally, 
ithout  blockade),  lay  siege  to^ 
on  a  siege,  assail  (a  defended 
on).  —  Fig.,  attack,  assail. 
J,  opis  [?],  F.,  help,  aid,  succor, 
s,  protection. — Plur.,  resources, 
r,  wealth,  means. 
:abilis,  -e  [opta-  +  bills],  adj , 
ible,  to  be  wished  for. 
imas  (optu-),  -atis  [optimS  f 
f.  Arpinas],  adj.,  of  the  best. 
5.  ^\\ir.,the  optimates  (the  bet- 
isses,  or  aristocracy,  at  Rome, 
ling  all  who   held   opinions 
>ed  to  the  common  peopio). 


optimey  superL/of  bene. 

optimus,  -a,  -um  [op  (cf .  ops  ?) 
-f  timus  (cf.  finitimus)],  superl.  of 
bonus,  which  see. 

opt5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [toptS-  (op 
+  tus ;  cf.  d^o/Aat)],  i.  v.  a.,  choose, 
desire,  wish  (urgently),  pray  for, 
hope  and  pray  for,  hope  for.  — 
optatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
wished  for,  desired,  desirable. 

opus,  operis  [op  +  us],  }i.,work, 
labor  (as  skilful  or  accomplishing 
its  purpose  ;  cf.  labor,  as  tiresome). 
— In  military  sense,  a  work,  works, 
fortifications. — Also,  as  in  English, 
of  civil  structures,  etc.,  work,  works, 
a  work  (as  of  art),  a  work  of  skill 
(cf.  artificium,  a  work  of  art),  work- 
manship: opera  at  manu  factua 
(by  handiwork).  —  In  abl.,  quanto- 
(tanto-,  magno-,  nimio-)  opera, 
often  together,  quantopere,  etc., 
how  much,  so  much,  much,  greatly, 
too  much,  how,  so,  too. 

opus  [same  word  as  preceding], 
N.  indecl.,  need,  necessary:  opus 
properato,  need  of  haste. 

ora,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  shore,  a  coast. 

5ratid,  -onis  [ora-  -|-  tio],  f., 
speech,  words,  talk,  address,  dis- 
course, argument,  matter  for  a  dis- 
course, power  of  oratory,  a  branch 
of  a  discourse. 

orator,  -oris  [ora-  -f  tor],  m., 
a  speaker,  an  ambassador,  an 
orator. 

orbis,  -is  [?],  m.,  «  circle  (a  cir- 
cular plane):  orbis  terrarum,  the 
circle  of  lands,  the  whole  world ; 
orbis  rai  publicae,  the  cycU  k^^own.^ 
of  political  changes. 
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orbita,  -ae  [torbir  +  ta  (cf.-Tiyj)], 
F.,  a  tracks  a  rut,  a  path:  im- 
pressam  orbitam,  th€  beaten  track. 

ordior,  ordiri,  5rsus  [tordi-  (cf. 
ordo)],  4.  V.  dep.,  begin^  start. 

drdO|  -inis  [akin  to  ordior],  m., 
a  series,  a  row^  a  tier,  a  rank  (of 
soldiers),  a  grade  (of  centurions,  as 
commanding  special  ardines  of 
soldiers,  also  the  centurions  them- 
selves), an  arrangement,  an  order 
(esp.  of  citizens),  a  body  (consisting 
of  such  an  order),  a  class  (of  citizens). 

orior,  orirT,  ortus  [?],  3.  (and  4.) 
V.  dep.,  arise,  spring  up,  spring. — 
orienSy  -entis,  p.  as  subst.,  the  east. 

ornamentum,  -1  [oma-  -f  men- 
tum],  N.,  an  adornment,  a  decora- 
tion, an  ornament,  an  equipment, 
an  honor  (an  addition  to  one's 
dignity),  a  source  of  dignity. 

ornate  [old  abl.  of  omatus],  adv., 
ornately :  gravius  atque  ornatius, 
with  more  weight  and  eloquence. 

5rnatus,  -us  [oma-  +  tus],  m., 
adornment,  orfiament,  ornaments 
(collectively). 

5rno,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [unc.  noun- 
stem],  I .  V.  a.,  adorn,  equip,  fur nish^ 
increase  (by  way  of  adornment), 
honor,  add  honor  to. —  omatus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  furnished,  well- 
equipped^  well-furnished,  decorated, 
finely  ador?ied,  well  to  do,  prosper- 
ous, highly  honored,  honorable, 
complimentary. 

5r6,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [or-  (as  stem 
of  os)],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  speak. — 
Esp.,  pray,  entreat,  beg, 

ortus,  -us  [or  (in  orior)  +  tus],  m., 
a  rising:  solis  (sunrise,  the  ta$i). 


5Sy  oris  [?],  N.,  the  mouth,  the  fact, 
the  countenance  :  Ponti  (the  mouthy 
the  entrance) ;  in  ore  omniam  (in  tit 
mouths,  on  the  lips). 

OS,  ossis  [prob.  reduced  from 
testis ;  cf.  bariov],  n.,  a  bone. 

oscitQ,  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.,  and 
oscitor,  -ari  [perh.  os  cito],  i.  v.  n. 
and  dep.,  yawn. 

Oscus,  -a,  -um  £08-  -|-  ens],  adj, 
Oscan,  of  the  Osci,  a  primitive 
people  of  Campania. 

OstendGy  -tendere,  -tendi,  -tentus 
[obs-tendo],  3.  v.  a.,  (stretch  totoards), 
present,  show,  point  cut,  make 
known,  state,  declare,  indicate,  ex- 
hibit, display, — Pass.,  appear,  show 
itself. 

ostentd,  -are,  -a  vi,  -atus  [ostent^-], 
I.  V.  a.,  display,  exhibit:  se  (make 
a  display). 

OstiensiSy  -e  [Ostil-  -f  ensis], 
adj.,  of  Ostia  (the  port  of  Rome 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber),  at 
Ostia. 

dstium,  -T  [akin  to  os],  n.,  the 
mouth :  Oceani  (the  straits,  i.e.  of 
Gibraltar).  —  Also,  a  door. 

5ti5suS|  -a,  -um  [otid-  -f  osus]. 
adj.,  at  leisure,  quiet,  peaceful 
peaceable,  undisturbed,  inactive. 

dtium,  -1  \f\,  N.,  repose,  inac- 
tivity, quiet  (freedom  from  disturb- 
ance), ease,  peace. 

Ov6,  -are,  no  perf.,  -aturus  [?], 
I.  V.  n.,  rejoice.  —  Esp.:  OvaDS, 
-antis,  p.,  triumphant  in  an  07fa- 
tion  (the  lesser  triumph,  but  also 
used  figuratively).  [Possibly  the 
technical  meaning  is  the  original 
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abbreviation  for  Publius. 
;isco,  -ere,  and  paciscor,  pa- 
pactus  [pact-  (as  stemof  p&co) 
)],  3.  V.  a.  and  dep.,  bargain. 
3. :  pactuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.,  agreed 

settled f  arranged, —  See  also 
m. 

:o,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [pac-  (in 
,  I.  V.  a.,  pacify f  subdue.  — 
:us,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  peace- 
quiet,  subject  (as  reduced  to 
1),  submissive,  entirely  con- 
d:  civitas  male  pacata 
Hy  reduced  to  submission, 
rebellious). 

cdniuSy  -1  [.^  cf.  p&co],  m.,  a 
in  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  M. 
tius,  a  Roman  knight. 
:tum,  -1  [p.p.  of  paciscor, 
►  ?]>  N.,  {a  thing  agreed), 
T^reement,  an  arrangement. — 
e,  a  method,  a  way  (of  doing 
ling). — Esp.  abl.,  in  .  .  .  way: 
actOy  in  what  way,  how  ;  isto 
,  after  that  fashion,  to  that 
e ;  nescio  quo  pacto,  somehow 
her,  strangely  enough;  nullo 
,  in  no  way,  under  no  circum- 

!S. 

ean,   -anis    [natdc],    m.,  the 

•r,  a  name  of  Apollo,  as  god 

;aling. 

5ne  [l]t  adv.,  almost,  nearly, 

ft. 

mitet    (poenitet),    -ere,   -uit 

nits-  (perh.  p.p.  of  verb  akin 

nio)],  2.  V.  a.  (impers.),  //  re- 

(one),  one  repents,  one  regrets: 

lenitebit,  /  shall  regret. 


paenula  (pen-),  -ae  [?],  f.,  a 
cloak  (probably  like  a  poncho, 
sometimes  also  with  a  hood,  at 
any  rate  put  on  over  the  head 
and  worn  in  travelling  or  in  rough 
weather). 

paenulatus  (pen-),  -a,  -um  [pae- 
nula- +  tus ;  cf.  robuttus],  adj., 
wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

Palacinus?  (Palatinus?),  -a, 
-um  \f\,  adj.  only  with  balneae,  a 
place  of  uncertain  position. 

palam  [unc.  case-form  ;  cf .  clam], 
adv.,  openly,  publicly,  without  con- 
cealment. 

Palatium  (Pal-),  -i  [palatS-  (the 
arched  roof  of  the  mouth)  +  ium], 
N.,  {the  round  hill?),  the  Palatine 
(the  hill  of  Rome  which  was  the 
original  site  of  the  city). 

Palladium,  -1  [naWddtoc],  n., 
(fhe  little  Pallas),  the  Palladium 
(the  little  image  of  Pallas  Athene, 
on  which  depended  the  safety  of 
Troy,  and  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes).  —  Hence, 
a  palladium  (any  object  of  like 
importance). 

palma,  -ae  [borrowed  from 
raXd/Ai;],  F.,  the  palm  (of  the  hand). 
—  Also,  a  palm  branch,  a  palm 
(esp.  as  symbol  of  sxoXox'f), a  victory 
(cf.  "  laurels  "  in  Eng.). 

paliis,  -iidis  [.''],  F.,  a  marsh. 

Pamphylia,  -ae  [Ila^i^uXfa],  f., 
the  country  on  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia  and 
Cilicia,  not  included  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia  WuvoT, 
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Panhormus  (Panormus),  -1  [Ild- 
w/D/Aos],  F.,  PanormuSi  the  city  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  now 
Palermo f  famous  for  its  harbor. 

Pansa,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  C.  Vibius 
Pansa^  one  of  the  partisans  of 
Caesar,  who  was  consul  B.C.  43 
and  was  active  in  the  fight  against 
Mark  Antony. 

Papirius  (old  Papisius),  -1  [cf. 
Papius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 
—  Esp.,  M.  Papirius  MasOy  killed 
by  Clodius  in  a  fight  in  the  Appian 
Way. 

Papius, -a, -um  [Papa-  (or -6-)  + 
ius],  adj.,  {of  Papa  or  Papus). — 
Masc,  as  a  Roman  gentile  name.  — 
Also,  0/  Papius  (esp.  of  C.  Papius, 
tribune  B.C.  65,  proposer  of  a  law 
in  regard  to  Roman  citizenship). 

par,  paris  [perh.  akin  to  paro, 
pario  (through  the  idea  of  barter 
or  exchange)],  adj.,  equal,  alike, 
like.  —  Esp.,  on  a  par  with,  equal 
in  power,  a  match  for,  adequate  to, 
sufficient  for. 

Paralus,  -1  [IldpaXos],  m.,  an 
Athenian  hero,  after  whom  one  of^ 
the  sacred  galleys  was  named. 

parate  [old  abl.  of  paratus], 
adv.,  with  preparation. 

parStus,  see  paro. 

pared,  parcere,  peperci  (parsT), 
parsurus  (parciturus)  [akin  to  par- 
cus  (par  +  cus),  acquisitive,  and 
so  frugal f\,  3.  V.  n.,  spare,  be  con- 
siderate for. 

parens,  -entis  [par  (in  pario) 
+  ens  (cf.  Teic<6i')],  C,  a  parent,  a 
father. 


pared,  parere,  parui,  paritunis 
[pard-  (cf.  opiparus)],  2.  v.  n.,  {be 
prepared),  appear,  obey,  follow, 
yield,  consult  (utilitati). 

paries,  -ietis  [akin  to  ircpH], 
M.,  a  wall  (of  a  house  or  the  like  ; 
cf.  muras). 

Parilia  (Palilia),-ium  [Pali- + 
ilis],  N.  plur.  (of  Palilis),  the  feast 
of  Pales  (a  divinity  of  shepherds). 
It  was  held  April  21. 

Parinus,  -a,  -um,  an  uncertain 
word  in  Mss.  of  Verres,  v.  57. 

pario,  parere,  peperi,  partus  (pa- 
riturus)  \?KSi^ procure  (perh.  orig.  by 
barter  ;  cf.  par)],  3.  v.  a.,  procure, 
acquire,  secure,  win.  —  Esp.,  pro- 
duce, give  birth  to  (of  the  mother). 

Parma,  -ae  [^],  f.,  a  town  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  treacher- 
ously taken  by  Antony,  and  its 
people  barbarously  treated. 

Parmensis,  -e  [Parma-  +  ensis], 
adj.,  of  Parma,  —  Plur.  as  subst., 
the  people  of  Parma, 

pard,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [partt- ;  cf. 
opiparus  and'pareo],  i.  v.  2k.,  pro- 
cure, provide,  prepare,  get  ready, 
get  ready  for  (beUom,  used  con- 
cretely for  the  means  of  war),  secure, 
arrange,  engage, — par&tllS,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  ready t  prepared^  well 
prepared,  skilful^  weU  equipped: 
animo  parato,  with  resohUUm, 

parricida,  -ae  [patil-  (as  stem 
of  pater)  tcida  (caed  -h  « » ^ 
cida)  ?],  M.  and  F^  apmnMU* 

parricidiam^   4 
ium],  ^,,parricidt,^ 
murder :  patiiaa  (l 
her  citizens). 
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,  partis  [par  +  tia  (re- 
,  akin  to  portio,  and  perh.  to 
'.  also  pario)],  F.,  (a  divid- 
portion^  a  part^  a  share\  a 
party  (also  plur.),  a  branchy 
(in  a  play).  —  Esp.  in  adver- 
raseS)  direction^  way^  degree : 
is  partis,  in  all  directions^ 
ways ;  in  utraque  parte,  on 
'des ;  in  bonam  partem,  in 
"tart;  in  atramque  partem, 
:  directions y  both  ways ;  ad 
1  mei  partem,  to  some  part 
existence^  to  me  in  some  re- 
aliqua  ex  parte,  to  some 
—  See  also  partim. 
imdnia  (parci-),  -ae  [par- 
stem  of  parens)  or  pars5- 
of  parsue)  +  monia;  cf. 
lonia],   F.,  frugality^  parsi- 

iceps,  -cipis  [parti-tceps 
s  stem;  cf.  princeps)],  adj., 
pant^  taking  part,  —  As 
a  sharer,  a  participant,  a 
pator,  an  associate. 
im  [old  ace.  of  pars],  adv., 
^inpart. — Esp.,  partim  .  .  . 
,  some  .  .  .  others,  partly  .  .  . 
;  quas  partim  .  .  .  partim, 
^ which  .  .  .  others. 
io,  -Ire,  -ivT  (-ii),  -itus,  and 
:,  -Tri,  -Ttus  [parti-],  4.  v.  a. 
p.,  divide  :  partitis  tempori- 
'ternately). 

itio,  -on is  [parti-  (stem  of 
)  +  tio],  F.,  a  division,  a 
on. 

US,  -us  [par  (in  pario)  -f 
[.,  a  birth,  the  production  of 


parum  [akin  to  parvus,  perh. 
for  paryom],  adv.,  not  very,  not 
much,  not  sufficiently,  too  little,  ill : 
parum  amplus,  too  small. 

parvulus,  -a,  -um  [parvS-  -f  lus], 
adj.,  small,  slight,  insignificant, 
little. 

parvus,  -a,  -um  [perh.  for  tpau- 
rus ;  cf.  paucus  and  •tcaS)po%\,  adj., 
small,  slight,  little,  trifling:  Romu- 
lus parvus  {as  a  child)  ;  parvi 
ducere  iof  little  account) ;  parvi 
refert,  it  makes  Httle  difference,  it 
matters  little;  parvi  animi  esse 
{mean-spirited,  unambitious,  unas- 
piring). 

pasco,  pascere,  pavi,  pastus 
[pa  ij)  -f  8C0],  3.  V.  n.  and  a., 
feed,  fatten. 

passus,  -lis  [pad  (in  pando)  + 
tus],  M.,  {a  spreading  of  the  legs), 
a  stride,  a  step,  a  pace  (esp.  as  a 
measure,  about  five  Roman  feet) : 
mille  passuum  (a  Roman  mile,  five 
thousand  feet). 

pastiOy  -onis  [pas  (as  if  root  of 
pasco)  -f  tio],  F.,  pasturing,  feed- 
ing, pasturage. 

pastor,  -oris  [pas  (as  if  root  of 
pasco)  4-  tor],  m.,  a  shepherd,  a 
herdsman  (a  slave  occupied  in 
pasturing). 

patefacid,  -facere,  -feci,  -factus 
[noun-stem  akin  to  pateo  -|-  facio], 
3.  V.  a.,  lay  open,  open,  lay  bare, 
disclose,  discover,  .  make  known, 
show  clearly. 

pateo,  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [tpatS- 
(noun-stem  akin  to  rerdi'i'u/uot)], 
2.  V.  n.,  be  extended,  lie  open,  spread, 
extend,  be  wide,  be  open^  be  ex^oseoC.^ 
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be  uncovered^  be  obvious,  be  patent 
—  patenSy  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,  open^ 
exposed. 

pater,  -tris  [pa  (in  pasco?)  + 
ter],  M.,  a  father.  —  Plur.,  ances- 
tors^ senators,  the  Senate :  patres 
conscripti,  senators,  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  conscript  fathers; 
pater  familias,  a  householder. 

patemuSy  -a,  -um  [pater-  +  nus], 
adj.,  of  a  father,  paternal,  of  one's 
father,  of  one's  fathers. 

patientia,  -ae  [patient-  +  ia], 
F.,  patience,  endurance,  forbearance, 
long-suffering. 

Patina,  -ae  [patina],  m.,  a  Ro- 
man family  name.  —  Only,  T. 
Patina,  a  friend  of  Clodius. 

patior,  pati,  pass  us  \f\,  3.  v. 
dep.,  suffer,  endure,  bear,  put  up 
with,  tolerate,  allow,  permit.  — 
patiens,  -entis,  p.  as  adj.,  patient, 
long-suffering. 

patria,  see  patrius. 

patriciuSy  -a,  -um  [patricS-  + 
ius],  adj.,  {of  the  Senate,  the  origi- 
nal nobility  of  Rome  as  opposed 
to  the  plebs ;  cf.  pater),  patrician 
(of  this  nobility).  —  I^ss  exactly, 
noble  (of  the  later  nobility). — 
Masc.  plur.  as  subst.,  the  nobles 
(not  necessarily  the  original  pa- 
tricians). 

patrimonium,  -T  [patri-  (as  if 
stem  of  pater)  -f  monium  (i.e.  m6 
-f  on  -f  ium)],  n.,  /z  paternal  estate, 
a  patrimony,  an  inheritance,  an 
ancestral  estate. 

patrius,  -a,  -um  [pater-  -f  ius], 
adj.,  of  a  father,  ancestral,  of  one's 
fathers,  paternal.  —  Esp.,  patria, 


-ae,  fem.  as  subst.,  one* s fatherland^ 
native  country,  country,  native  city 

patronus,  -1  [tpatro-  (as  if  stem 
of  t  patroo ;  cf .  coldnus,  aegrotus) 
-f  nus],  M.,  «  patron,  a  protector, 
an  advocate. 

patruus,  -1  [pat(e)r  -f  vus  ?],  m., 
an  uncle  (on  the  father's  side ;  cf. 
avunculus,  on  the  mother's). 

paucus,  -a,  -um  [pau-  (cf.  pau- 
lus  and  parvus)  +  cus],  adj., 
almost  always  in  ^\xx.,few,  a  few, 
some  few  (but  with  implied  only  in 
a  semi-negative  sense)  :  pauca 
dicere  (a  few  words,  briefly), 

paulisper  [paulis  (abl.  plur.  of 
paulus?)  -per],  adv.,  a  little  while, 
for  a  short  time. 

paululum  [ace.  of  paululus],  as 
adv.,  a  very  little. 

paulus,  -a,  -um  [pau  (cf.  pau- 
cus) -f  Ius  (  =  rus?)],  adj.,  little, 
slight,  small,  insigtiificant.  —  Esp., 
paulutn,  neut.  as  subst.  and  adv.,  a 
little,  little,  slightly.  —  paul5,  abl. 
as  adv.,  a  little,  slightly,  litUe:  panlo 
ante,  a  little  while  agnf^just  twwx 

Paulus,  -i  [paulus],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name. — Esp.:  i,L»j£mi7ms 
Paulus,  who  conquered  Perses  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  168;  2.L.^milius 
Paulus  (of  the  family  of  the  LefSdi), 
praetor  B.C.  $3,  a  partisan  of  the 
nobility. 

pax,  pacis  [pac,  as  stem],  F., 
(a  treaty?),  peace:  paee  aHoiiili, 
by  permission  of  etc.,  if  ome  wiU 
allow,  an  apology  for  somo 
sion  or  statement :  pftM 
dixerim,  pardon  mt^  w^ 
if  I  say  it. 
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peccatum,  -I  [neut.  of  p.p.  of  pec- 
co],  N.,  a  faulty  a  wrongs  a  misdeed^ 
an  offence. 

peccOy  -are,  -avT,  -atunis  [?], 
I.  V.  n-,  go  wrongs  commit  a  fault,, 
do  wrongs  err. 

pect5y  pectere,  pexT  (-ui),  pexus 
(pectitus)  [pec  +  to;  cf.  necto], 
3.  V.  a.,  comb:  pexo  capillo,  with 
well-combed  locks. 

pectus,  -oris  [perh.  pect  (as  root 
of  pecto)  +  us,  from  the  rounded 
shape  of  the  breast ;  cf.  pectinatus], 
N.,  the  breast.  —  Fig.,  the  hearty  the 
mind. 

pecuariuSy  -a,  -um  [pecu- + arius] , 
adj.,  of  cattle.  —  Masc.  as  subst.,  a 
grazier.  —  Fem.  as  subst.,  pastur- 
age y  grazing. 

peculatuSy  -us  [pecula-  +  tus], 
M.,  embezzlement. 

peciiiiia,  -ae  [tpecunS-  (pecu  + 
nus ;  cf.  Vacuna)  +  ia].  f.>  money 
(originally  cattle),  wealthy  capital y 
an  amount  of  money,  a  sum  of 
money :  ratio  pecuniarum,  the  mat- 
ter of  finance. 

pecuniosuSy  -a,  -um  [pecunia-  -f 
osus],  adj.,  rich. 

pecus,  -udis  [pecu-  -f  dus  (re- 
duced)], F.,  a  domestic  animal  (cf. 
pecus,  -oris,  a  herd  or  flock),  a 
brute  (as  opposed  to  man),  a  dumb 
beast. 

pedester,  -tris,  -tre  [pcdit-+tris], 
adj.,  of  infantry,  of  persons  on  foot : 
copiae  (foot,  infantry). 

I>edetemptim  (-tentim)  [pede 
ttemptim  (cf.  smaiiii)],  adv.,  (feel- 
ing one^s  way  with  the  feet)^  cau- 
tiously, graduaily* 


peditatuSy  -us  [pedit-  -f  atus ; 
cf.  cdnsulStus],  }A.,footy  infantry. 

peior,  compar.  of  malus. 

peiuSy  compar.  of  male. 

pell5y  pellere,  pepulT,  pulsus  [?], 
3.  V.  a.,  strike,  beat,  drive,  defeat, 
repulse,  drive  out. 

Penates,  -ium  [pen&-  (cf.  pena- 
tor  and  penus)  -f  tis  (reduced  ;  cf. 
Arpinas)],  m.  pi ur.,  (presiding  over 
the  household  supplies  }),the  house- 
hold gods  (usually  with  Di),  the 
Penates  (the  tutelary  divinities  of 
the  household  and  of  the  city  as 
a  household).  —  Esp.  as  a  symbol 
for  the  home. 

pendeOy  pendere,  pependT,  no 
p.p.  [tpendS-  (cf.  altipendus)],  2.  v. 
n.,  hang,  depend. 

pend5y  pendere,  pependi,  pensus 
[?],  3.  V.  a.,  hang,  weigh,  weigh  out, 
decide.  —  Hence  (since  money  was 
earlier  weighed,  not  counted), /<rj/, 
pay  out.  —  Esp.  with  words  of 
punishment,  pay  (a  penalty),  suffer 
(punishment  j  cf.  dare  and  capere). 

penes  [prob.  ace.  of  stem  in  -us 
akin  to  penitus],  prep,  with  ace,  in 
the  power  of,  in  the  control  of. 

penetrSy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tpene- 
tr6-,  from  pane-  (in  penitus,  etc.) 
+  terus  (cf.  inter,  Intro)],  i.-v.  a. 
and  n.,  (go  in  deeper),  enter,  pene- 
trate, force  one  V  way  in. 

penitus  [stem  akin  to  penes, 
penus,  etc.,  -f  tus;  cf.  divinitus], 
adv.,  far  within,  deeply,  entirely, 
utterly,  deep  within. 

pensito,-are,  -avT,  -atus  [tpensitS- 
(as  if  p.p.  of  penso;  cf .  dictito)],  i .  v. 
9l.,  weigh. — MeviCQ,  pay  (cf.  pendo). 
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^per  [unc.  case-form  of  stem 
akin  to  irepQ,  adv.  (in  comp.),  and 
prep,  with  ace,  through.  —  Fig., 
through,  by  means  of  (cf.  ab,  by, 
directly),  by  the  agency  of:  per  me, 
etc.,  by  myself  without  other  aid ; 
per  se  {of  itself).  —  Often  accom- 
panied by  the  idea  of  hindrance : 
per  anni  tempus  potuit,  the  time 
of  the  year  would  allow ;  per  vos 
licere,  you  do  not  prevent,  you 
allow,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
etc. ;  per  aetatem  non  audere  {on 
account  of).  —  Of  time,  through, 
for:  per  triennium.  —  In  adjura- 
tions, by,  for  the  sake  of. 

2  per  [perh.  a  different  case  of 
same  stem  as  ^per],  adv.  in  comp., 
very,  exceedingly. 

peradulescens,  -entis  [?,  2per- 
adulescens],  adj.,  very  young. 

perag5y  -agere,  -egT,  -actus  [^  per- 
ago],  3.  V.  a.,  conduct  through,  fin- 
ish, accomplish,  carry  through. 

peragro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [^per- 
agro],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  traverse,  travel 
over,  go  07.) er,  travel. — Fig.,  spread. 

perangustus,  -a,  -urn  [^per-an- 
gustus],  adj.,  very  narrow. 

perbrevis,  -e  [2per-brevis],  adj., 
very  short,  very  brief 

percallesc5,  -escere,  -uT,  no  p.p. 
[2  per-callesco] ,  3.  v.  n.,  become 
thoroughly  hardened. 

perceleriter  [^  per-celeriter], 
adv.,  very  quickly,  very  speedily, 
very  soon. 

percellOy   -cellere,  -cull,  -culsus 
Pper-tcello   (cf.   celer)],    3.   v.  a., 
knock  over,  strike  down,  overturn, 
c/as/i  to  the  ground. 


percipidy  -cipere,  -cepi,  -ceptus 
[*per-capio],  3.  v.  a.,  take  in  (com- 
pletely), learn^  acquire,  hear. — Esp. 
of  harvests,  gather. —  Hence,  fig., 
reap,  win,  gain,  feel,  experience 
(luctus,  dolores)  (but  in  Latin  the 
figure  is  retained). 

percituSy  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  percieo], 
as  adj.,  excited,  incensed. 

percommode  [^  per-commode] , 
adv.,  very  conveniently,  very  oppor- 
tunely. 

percrebresco  (-besc5),  -brescere 
(bescere),  -brui  (-bui),  no  p.p. 
[2pei>crebre8Co],  3.  v.  n.,  become 
very  frequent,  become  very  common, 
spread  very  widely, 

percutiOy  -cutere,  -cussi,  -cussus 
'  [^pcr-quatio],  3.  v^a.  and  n.,  hit, 
strike,  run  through,  stab,  strike  a 
blow.  —  Fig.,  strike  with  fear. 

perdOy  perdere,  perdidi,  perditus 
[^per-do],  3.  V.  a.,  destroy  (cf.  in- 
terficio),  ruin,  lose.  —  perditus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  ruined,  des- 
perate, abandoi^ed,  lost,  over- 
whelmed. 

perdiic5y  -ducere,  -duxi,  -ductus 
[iper-duco],  3.  v.  2i.,  lead  through, 
lead  along,  bring  over,  carry  along, 
introduce. 

perduelli5,  -onis  [perduelli-  -f  0], 
F.,  treason  (technical,  and  not 
strictly  conforming  to  either  our 
high  or  petit  treason). 

peregrinor,  -arl,  -atus  [peregri- 
ns-], I.  V.  dep.,  travel  abroad  {^^o 
fig.,  stadia);  also,  be  abroad  (out 
of  sight  or  hearing). 

peregrinusy  -a,  -um  [peregra-  -f 
YBXi^^,  ^dy,  foreign,  outlandish. 
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perenniSy  -e  [^per-annus  (weak- 
ened)], adj.,  (lasting for  the  year  ?), 
perennial^  unfailing^  eternal. 

pered|  -Ire,  -il,  -itiirus  [^per-eo], 
irr.  V.  n.,  perish,  be  killed,  die,  be 
lost. 

perexiguus,  -a,  -um  Pper-exi- 
guus],  adj.,  very  small,  very 
short. 

perfaciliSy -e  pper-facilis],  adj., 
very  easy.  —  Neut.  as  adv.,  very 
easily. 

perfamiliariSy  -e  [^per-familia- 
ris],  adj.,  very  intimate.  —  Masc. 
as  subst.,  a  very  intimate  friend,  a 
close  friend. 

perfectio, -onis  [^per-f actio;  cf. 
perficio],  F.,  the  accomplishment,  the 
completion. 

perferd,  -ferre,  -tulT,  -latus  [^per- 
fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  carry  through  (or 
<yuer),  bring  over,  bring,  bear,  carry. 
—  Also,  bear  through  (to  the  end), 
endure,  suffer,  submit  to. 

perficidy  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus 
[^per-facio],  3.  v.  a.,  accomplish, 
effect,  complete,  finish,  make  (com- 
plete).—With  ut  (uti),  bring  it 
about,  succeed  in  (doing  or  having 
done  or  getting  done),  accomplish, 
make  (some  one  do  something,  or 
the  like). 

perfidia,  -ae  [perfid5-  -f  la],  f., 
perfidy,  treachery,  faithlessness* 

perford,  -are,  -avi,  -atus   [^per- 
foro],    I.   V.  a.,  bore  through,   cut. 
through.  *  . 

perfringS,  -fringere,  -fregi,  -f rac- 
tus  [iper-frango],  3.  v.  a.,  break 
through,  break  down,  break  the 
barriers  of 


perfruor,  -frui,  -fructus  (-f ruitus) 
[^per-fruor],  3.  v.  dep.,  enjoy  to  the 
full,  enjoy  without  alloy,  continue 
to  enjoy,  enjoy. 

perfugiOy  -fugere,  -fugi,  no  p.p. 
[^per-fugio],  3.  v.  n.,  run  away, 
flee  (to  a  place),  escape  to,  take 
refuge  in  (ad  portum). 

perfugium,  -T  [^per-tfuglum ;  cf. 
refugium],  N.,  a  place  of  refuge, 
refuge. 

perfungor,  -fungi,  -functus  [iper- 
fungor],  3.  V.  dep.,  fulfil,  perform 
(to  the  end).  —  Hence,  have  done 
with,  finish  (and  get  rid  of). 

pergOy  pergere,  perrexT,  perrec- 
tus  (.?)  pper-rego],  3.  v.  n.,  {keep 
one's  direction  ?),  keep  on,  con- 
tinue to  advance,  advance,  go  on, 
proceed. 

perhorrescOy  -horrescere,  -horrui, 
no  p.p.  [iper-horresco],  3.  v.  n. 
and  a.,  shudder  all  over,  shudder 
at. 

periclitory  -arl,  -atus  [tpericIitS- 
(as  if  p.p.  of  periculor)],  i.  v.  dep., 
try,  make  a  trial,  be  exposed,  be  put 
in  peril,  imperil. 

periclum,  see  periculum. 

pericul5se  [old  abl.  of  pericu- 
losus],  adv.,  with  peril. 

pericul58USy  -a,  -um  [periculS- 
-f  osus],  adj.,  dangerous,  perilous, 
hazardous,  full  of  danger. 

periculum  (-clum),  -1  [tperi-  (cf. 
experior)  +  culum],  n.,  a  trial.  — 
Hence,  peril,  danger,  risk.  —  Esp. 
of  the  defendant  in  a  prosecution, 
jeopardy,  prosecution  (in  reference 
to  the  accused),  defence,  trial  (in 
court),  accu^aXion. 
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perimOy  -imere,  -emi,  -emptus 
[ipcr-emo  {take)'\f  3.  v.  a.,  destroy y 
put  g,n  end  to. 

perinde  [^per-inde],  adv., 
(straight  through  /*),  justy  exactly. 

periniquusy  -a,  -um  [^per-ini- 
quus],  adj.,  very  unfair  y  very  unjust. 

perituSy  -a,  -um  [tperi-  (cf.  ex- 
perior)+  tus],  p.p.  as  adj.,  (tried)y 
experiencedy  skilledy  skilful y  of  great 
experience. 

periurium, -1  [prob.  tperius,  adj., 
from  per  (perh.  a  different  case  from 
I  and  2)  iu8  +  ium  (cf.  iniurius). 
But  possibly  these  are  all  abnormal 
formations],  N.,  perjury y  false 
swearing. 

permagnusy  -a,  -um  [2per-mag- 
nas],  adj.,  very  great y  very  large. 

perinane6,-manere,-mansi,-man- 
surus  [iper-maneo],  2.  v.  n.,  remain 
(to  the  end),  continue y  hold  outy 
persisty  stay. 

permitto,  -mittere,  -misi,  -missus 
[^per-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  {give  over)y 
granty  allow,  give  uPy  entrusty  hand 
overy  put  into  the  hands  of. 

permodestuSy  -a,  -um  [2per-mo- 
destus],  adj.,  excessively  modest. 

permoveo,  -movere,  -movl,  -mo- 
tus  pper-moveo],  2.  v.  a.,  move 
(thoroughly),  influcncey  affect.  — 
permdtus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
much  affectedy  influencedy  07'ercome. 

permultus,-a,-um  pper-multus], 
adj.,  very  much,  very  many,  a  great 
many:  permultum  yalere,  be  very 
strong. 

permutatidy  -onis  [permuta-  + 
tio],  F.,  a  change:  rerum  {revolu- 
fioHy  upheaval). 


pernecessariusy  -a,  -um  [^per 
necessarius],  adj.,  very  necessary y 
very  intimate.  —  Masc.  as  subst., 
a  very  intimate  friend. 

pernicieSy  -ei  \)y  akin  to  nez], 
F.,  destruction,  ruin,  injury, 
harmy  mischief  a  plague  (used  of 
Verres). 

pemicidsuSy  -a,  -um  [peinicie- 
+  osus],  adj.,  destructive^  ruinous, 
mischievous. 

pern5biliSy  -e  [^per-nobili8],adj., 
very  noblcy  most  nobUy  very  famous. 

pemoctOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [^per- 
noctol,  I.  V.  n.  (and  a.),  pass  the 
night. 

peroro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  \}  per-oro], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.y  finish  arguingy  con- 
clude (a  case). 

perparyuSy  -a,-um  [^per-parvus], 
adj.,  very  small y  very  little. 

perpaucus/-a, -um  [^per-paacas], 
adj.  —  Plur.,  very  few  y  but  very  fro) , 
only  a  very  few. 

perpetior,  -peti,  -pessus  [^per- 
patior],  3.  V.  dep.,  suffer y  endure. 

perpetuus,  -a,  -um  [iper-tpe- 
tuus  (pet  -f  vus)],  adj.,  (keeping 
on  through) y  continuingy  continual, 
continuedy  continuousy  without  in- 
ter ruptiony  lastingy  permanent,  ei'er- 
lasting:  in  perpetuum,yi?r^vrr. 

perpolitusy  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  pcr- 
polio],  as  adj.,  refinedy  highly  cul- 
tivated. 

perrard  [^per-raro],  adv.,  very 
rarely y  almost  never. 

Persa  (Parses),  -ae  [Il^pinys],  m., 
a  Persian.  —  Plur.,  the  Persians. 

persaepe  [^per-saepe],  adv.,  very 
o^tcHy  many  timc-t. 


persapienter 
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persapienter  [^  per-sapienter] , 
adv.,  very  wisely^  with  great  wis- 
dom, 

perscribOy  -scribere,  -scrips!, 
scriptus  [iper-scribo],  3.  v.  a., 
ivrite  out. 

persequor, -sequi, -seciitus  [^per- 
sequor],  3.  v.  dep.,  follow  up,  pur- 
sue. —  Hence,  avenge,  punish.  — 
Also,  follow  out  (a  series  of  points), 
take  up  (in  detail). 

Perses  (Persa),  -ae  [Il^ptnjs],  m. 
(cf.  Persa,  the  same  word),  king  of 
Macedonia,  son  of  Philip  V.  He 
was  conquered  in  the  third  Mace- 
donian war  by  i^milius  Paul  us. 

perseverantia,  -ae  [perseyerant- 
-f-  ia],  F.,  persistence,  perseverance. 

persolvOy  -solvere,  -solvl,  -solu- 
tus  [per-solvo],  3.  v.  2u,  pay  in  full, 
pay :  poenas  {pay,  suffer"). 

^persona,  -ae  [^per-tsona;  cf. 
dissonus],  f.,  a  mask.  —  Hence,  a 
part,  a  rdle,  a  character,  a  person- 
^g^y  ^  party  (in  a  suit).  —  Also,  a 
person  (who  plays  some  part  in 
the  world). 

perspiciOy  -spicere,  -spexT,  -spec- 
tus  pper-t specie],  3.  v.  a.,  see 
through,  see,  inspect,  examine.  — 
Also,  see  thoroughly.  —  Fig.,  see 
clearly,  see,  understand,  learn, 
observe,  find,  discover. 

perspicu§  [old  abl.  of  perspi- 
cuus],  adv.,  clearly,  plainly. 

perspicuusy  -a,  -um  [^pcr-tspe- 
CUU8  (SPEC  +  Yus ;  cf.  conspicuus)], 
adj.,  obvious,  plain,  clear. 

persuaded,  -suadere,  -suasT,  -sua- 
sus  [iper-soadeo],  2.  v.  n.  (and  a.), 
persuadet  induce. 


pertenuiSy  -e  [^per-tenuis],  adj., 
very  thin,  very  slight. 

perterreOy  -terrere,  -terrui,  -terri-     ^ 
tus  [^per-terreo],  2.  v.  a.,  terrify, 
alarm. 

pertimesc5y  -timescere,  -timuT, 
no  p.p.  [^per-time  4-  sco],  3.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  fear  much,  fear  greatly, 
dread,  be  alarmed. 

pertinacia,  -ae  [pertinac-  +  ia], 
F.,  obstinacy  (in  a  bad  sense ;  cf . 
constantia,  firmness). 

pertinaXy  -acis  [^per-tenax;  cf. 
pertineo],  adj.,  pertinacious,  ob- 
stinate. 

pertineo,  -tinere,  -tinui,  no  p.p. 
[^per-teneo],  2.  v.  n.,  {hold  a 
course  towards),  tend,  extend.  — 
Fig.,  have  to  do  with,  concern, 
tend:  ad  quem  maleficium  {belongs, 
whose  is,  etc.);  ad  te  non  pertinere, 
to  have  no  concern  for  you. 

perturbOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [^per-  , 
turbo],  I.  V.  a.,  disturb,  throw  into 
confusion,  confuse,  throw  into  dis- 
order, alarm,  terrify,  agitate,  make 
anxious:  turbata  tempera,  times 
of  disorder. 

pervado,  -vadere,  -vasT,  -vasus 
[iper-vado],  3.  v.  n.  and  a.,  {pro- 
ceed to),  reach,  spread  to,  extend  to, 
enter,  fill  (of  an  idea). 

pervagor,  -arl,  -atus  [^  pcr-vagor], 
I.  V.  dep.,  roam,  scatter,  diffuse 
itself  —  So,  pervagatus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  wide-spread. 

pervenio,  -venire,  -venl,  -ventum 
(n.  impers.)  [iper-venio],  4.  v.  n., 
{come  through  to),  arrive  at,  get 
as  far  as,  reach,  come,  arrive:  ad 
eum  locum,  {^oimt  io   this    j>oint^\ 
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regnum  (come^  f^^^)\  ad  laudem 
(attain  f  equal), 

pervolgo  (-vulgo),  -are,  -avi, 
-atus  ppcr-volgo],  i.  v.  2^,,  spread 
abroad :  pervolgatus  honos  {trite ^ 
common). 

pervolo,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  \}  per- 
volo],  I.  V.  v\.yfly  through y  fly  o7fery 
hurry  oi>er. 

pes,  pedis  [pad  as  stem],  u.^the 
foot.  —  Also,  as  a  measure,  a  foot. 

pessime,  superl.  of  male. 

pestifer,  -era,  -erum  [pesti-tfer ; 
cf.  Lucifer],  adj.,  pestilent. 

pestilentia,  -ae  [pestilent-  -f  ia], 
an  infectious  disease ^  a  plague ,  a 
pestilence. 

pestiSy  -is  [?,  perh.  pes  (in  pes- 
sum,  pe8simus)-f  tis],  Y.y  plague ^ 
pestilence.  —  Esp.  fig.  of  persons 
and  things,  a  plague ,  a  pest,  a  bane^ 
a  scourge,  a  curse,  a  cursed  thing. 

—  Less  exactly,  ruin,  destruction  : 
una  reipublicae  pestis  (convulsion). 

Petilius,  -I  [petilS  (akin  to  peto) 
-f  ius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name. 

—  Esp.,  Q.  Petilius,  one  of  the  jury 
in  the  case  against  Milo. 

petitio,  -onis  [peti-  (as  a  stem 
of  peto)  -f  tio],  F.,  a  thrust,  an 
attack.  —  Also,  a  seeking,  a  canvass 
(for  office;  cf.  peto),  a  campaign 
(in  politics). 

peto,  petere,  petTvi  (-ii),  petitus 
[pat],  3.  V.  a.  and  w,,  (fall? fly  1), 
aim  at,  attack,  make  for,  try  to  get,  be 
aimed  at,  seek,  go  to  get,  go  to.  — 
Hence,  ask,  request,  look  for,  get.  — 
Esp.  of  office,  be  a  candidate  for. 

petulant  ia,  -ae  [petulant-  +  ia], 
v.f  wantonness^  impudence. 


PharnaceSy  -is  \f^apv6.Ki\{\y  m.,  a 
son  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus 
conquered  by  Caesar,  B.C.  47. 

Phars&lia,  -ae  [PharsalS-  +  ia], 
F.,  the  region  about  Pharsalus  in 
Thessaly,  where  the  decisive  battle 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  was 
foftght,  B.C.  48. 

PharsalicuSy  -a,  -um  [Pharsal5- 
-H  cus],  adj.,  of  Pharsalia. 

PharsaliuSy  -a,  -um  [PharsalS- 
-f  ius],  adj.,  of  Pharsalia. 

Philippus,  -1  [^/Xtiriroy],  M.,  a 
common  Greek  and  Roman  proper 
name.  —  Esp.:  i.  Philip  K,  king 
of  Macedonia,  defeated  at  Cyno- 
scephalae,  B.C.  197 ;  2.  Z.  Philippus, 
consul  B.C.  91. 

philosophia,  -ae  \ipCKii<rwl>la\,  f., 
philosophy, philosophical  principles. 

philosophus,  -1  [0iX6<ro^;],  m., 
a  philosopher. 

Picenus,  -a,  -um  [tpice-  (as  a 
kindred  stem  to  picus)  +  nu8],adj., 
(of  the  woodpecker  ?\  —  Also,  of 
Picenum  (a  region  in  eastern  Italy, 
north  of  Rome).  —  Picenum,  -T,  N., 
the  region  itself.  ^ 

pictor,  -oris  [pig  +  tor],  m.,  a 
painter. 

pictiira,  -ae  [tpictu  (pig  +  tus) 
+  ra;  cf.  figura],  f.,  painting,  a 
painting. 

pie  [old  abl.  of  pius],  adv.,  duti- 
fully, religiously,  with  dutiful  affec- 
tion. 

pietas,  -atis  [pi6-  +  tas],  f., 
fllial  affection,  affection  (for  the 
gods  or  one's  country,  etc.),  pa- 
triotism, religion  (as  a  sentiment), 
pitiy ,  dutiful  affection. 
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pIgnerSy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [pig- 
ner-],  i.  \%  2^.,  pledge.  —  Pass,  as 
dep.y  take  as  a  pledge^  claim  as 
one's  own, 

pignus,  -oris  (ens)  [tpign-  (as 
stem  of  pango  or  tpagino)  +  us ; 
cf.  f acinus],  n.,  a  pledge ^  a  security. 

—  Fig.,  a  hostage  (rei  publicae). 
pila,  -ae  [?,  but  cf.  pello],  f.,  a 

bally  ball  (as  a  game). 

pilum,  -i  [?],  N.,  a  pestle.  —  Also, 
a  javelin  (the  peculiar  weapon  of 
the  Roman  legion,  with  a  heavy 
shaft  2  or  3  in.  thick  and  4  ft. 
long,  and  an  iron  head,  making  a 
missile  more  than  6  ft.  long,  and 
weighing  over  10  lbs.). 

pingSy  pingere,  pinxi,  pictus 
[pig,  cf.  TofictXos],  3.  V.  n.,  (daub 
with  a  greasy  substance  .?),  paint. 

pinguiSy  -e  [.^  possibly  ping-  (as 
root  of  pingo)  +  as  (with  inserted 
i  as  in  levis;  cf.  the  early  meth- 
ods of  painting  with  wax)],  adj., 
fat.  —  Hence,  stupid ^  clumsy^ 
coarse, 

pirata,  -ae  [TctpaTiJy,  an  ad- 
venturer]f  M.,  a  sea-rover  (perhaps 
like  the  ancient  Northmen^  cf. 
praedo,  a  pirate^  more  in  the 
modern  sense),  a  corsair y  a  free- 
bootery  a  pirate  (without  the  above 
distinction). 

pisciSy  -is  [?],  M.,  rt  Jish.  —  Col- 
lectively, y?J^. 

Pis5y  -onis  [pisS-  +  0],  m.,  (a 
man  with  a  wart  like  a  pea  ?  cf. 
Cicero),   a    Roman    family  name. 

—  Esp.,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Cceso- 
niuSf  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  consul 
B.C.  58  with  Gabinius. 


PiuSy  -1  [pius],  M.,  a  name  of 
Q.  Metellus,  given  him  for  his 
dutiful  conduct  to  his  father. 

placed,  -ere,  -uT,  -itus  [tplacS-  (cf . 
Viriplaca,  placo,  and  placidus)], 
2.  V.  n.,  please y  be  agreeable.  —  Esp. 
in  third  person,  //  pleases  (one), 
one  likesy  one  approves^  it  is  thought 
be  sty  one  thinks  be  sty  one  determinesy 
it  is  one^s  pleasurcy  one^s  vote  is, 

placo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tplaca- 
(cf .  Viriplaca)  .^,  or  plac5-  (cf .  pla- 
cidus)], I.  V.  a.,  pacify y  appease y 
reconciUy  win  one's  favor. 

plaga,  -ae  [flag  (in  plango)  -f 
a],  F.,  a  bloWy  a  stroke y  a  lashy  a 
stripe. 

PlanciuSy  -1  [Planed-  -f  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
Cn.  Planciusy  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  defended  by  him  in  a  charge 
of  bribery. 

plane  [old  abl.  of  planus],  adv., 
flatly y  clearly y  plainly y  distinctly y 
utterly y  absolutely. 

planus,  -a,  -um  [unc.  root  -f 
nus],  adj.,yfrt/,  level. —  Fig.yplai?ty 
clear. 

plausus,  -us  [plaud-  (as  root  of 
plaudo)  +  tus],  M.,  a  clappingy 
applause. 

plebeius,  -a,  -um  [plebe-  -f  ius], 
adj.,  of  the  common  people,  plebe- 
ian :  ludi  (a  festival  held  Novem- 
ber 16,  17,  and  18,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plebeian  aediles,  in 
honor  of  some  uncertain  advance- 
ment of  the  plebs) ;  purpura  (a 
dark,  dull  red  of  a  poorer  quality 
than  that  worn  by  the  magistrates 
and  senatoTsV 
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plebs  (plebes),  -is  (-el)  [pie-  (in 
plenus)  +  unc.  term.  ;  cf.  tX^^os], 
F.,  the  plebs y  the  common  people  (as 
opposed  to  the  upper  classes  at 
Rome),  the  populace^  the  people ^ 
the  commons. 

plenuSy  -a,  -um  [pie-  (in  tpleo) 
+  nus],  adj.,  full:  plena  consen- 
sionis,  in  perfect  agreement. 

plenimque,  see  plerusque. 

plerusque,  -aque,  -umque  [ple 
(in  pleo)  +  ru8  +  que  (cf.  -pletus, 
plenas)],  adj.  only  in  plur.,  most 
of  very  many.  —  plerutnque,  ace. 
sing,  as  adv.,  generally,  usually,  for 
the  most  part,  very  often. 

Plotius,  -T  [.^  PlautS-  +  ius], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
Z.  Plotius,  a  Roman  teacher  of 
rhetoric 

Pldtius,  -a,  -um  [same  word  as 
preceding],  adj.,  of  Plotius,  Plo- 
tian  :  lex  (a  law  of  M.  Plotius  or 
Plautius  Silvanus  in  relation  to 
assault  and  battery  or  breach  of 
the  peace). 

plurimus,  superb  of  multus. 

pliis,  compar.  of  multus. 

poena,  -ae  [perh.  tpovi-  (pu)  + 
na  (cf.  punio)],  F.,  a  penalty. — 
Hence,  a  punishment  (see  persolvo, 
repeto,  constituo). 

poeniO)  see  punio. 

poenitet,  see  paenitet. 

poenitor,  see  punitor. 

Poenus,  -a,  -um  [borrowed  from 
a  stem  akin  to  ^OLviK€o%\,  adj., 
Carthaginian.  —  Masc.  plur.  as 
subst.,  the  Carthaginians. 

poeta,     -ae     [irotiyrijs],     M.,     a 
/>oet. 


polio,  -Ire,  -ivi  (-ii),  -itus  [?], 
4.  V.  a.,  smooth,  poltsj^  (also  fig.). 

—  Also,  adorn,  beautify.  — poHtQS, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  accomplished^ 
cultivated,  refined. 

polliceor,  -liceri,  -licitus  [tpor- 
(=  Tp6% ;  cf.  portendo)  -liceor],  2.  v. 
dep.,  offer,  promise  (voluntarily; 
cf.  promitto,  by  request,  etc.),  make 
an  offer,  propose. 

PoUio,  -onis  ]y\,  M.,  a  Roman 
family  name.. —  Esp.,  C.  Asinius 
Pollio,  a  distinguished  orator, 
statesman,  and  author. 

polludy  -uere,  -ul,  -utus  [tpor- 
luo] ,  3.  V.  a.,  (stain  as  by  water  ?), 
pollute,  defile,  desecrate,  violate. 

pOApa,  -ae  [xo^txij],  p.,  a  pro- 
cession (esp.  of  a  funeral). 

PompeiuSy  -1  [tpompe-  (dia- 
lectic form  of  quinque)  -f  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  or  family  name. 

—  Esp.,  Cneius  Pompeius,  the  great 
rival  of  Caesar. 

Pompeius,  -a,  -um  [same  word 
as  preceding],  as  adj.,  of  Pompey: 
via  Pompeia  (a  street  at  Syracuse). 

Pomptinus  (Pont-),  -I  [cf.  Pom- 
peius], M.,  a  Roman  familyname.— 
Esp.,  C.  Pomptinus,  praetor  B.C.  (^y 

pondus,  -eris  [pend  (in  pendo) 
-f  us],  N.,  weight. 

p5n5,  ponere,  posuT,  positus 
[prob.  tpor-sino  (cf.  polliceor)]. 
3.  V.  a.,  lay  down,  place,  put,  set, 
class,  set  before,  station,  lay.  —  Fig-, 
place,  lay,  make  depend  on,  base, 
rest,  found.  —  positus,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  situated,  lying,  depenJinil 
on,  dependent  upon. 

pons,  pontis  [?],  m.,  a  bridge. 
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pontifeXy  -icis  [in  form  ponti- 
(stem  of  pons)  tfex  (fac  as  stem) ; 
connection  uncertain,  but  perhaps 
from  railings  in  temples,  etc.],  M., 
a  pontifex  (a  kind  of  high  priest, 
of  which  several  formed  a  board, 
having  in  charge  most  religious 
matters) :  mazimus  (the  chief  of 
these). 

PontuSy  -1  [n6vros],  M.,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Black  Sea.  — 
Less  exactly,  of  the  region  around. 

—  Esp.,  PontuSf  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates,  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  sea. 

popa,  -ae  [.?],  m.,  an  inferior 
priest. 

PopiliuSy  T  [?,  cf.  popa],  M.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  C. 
Popiiiusy  a  senator,  convicted  of 
receiving  money  illegally. 

popina,  -ae  [popa-  -f  ina  (fem.  of 
-inus),  butchery's  shop  .^],  F.,  a  tavern 
(of  a  low  order),  a  cookshop,  a 
brothel. 

popular  is,  -e  [populS-  +  aris], 
adj.,  of  the  (a)  people^  of  the  popu- 
lace y  popular.  —  Esp.,  popular 
(favoring  the  people),  democratic. 

—  Also,  agreeable  to  the  people. 
populor,  -ari,-atus  [populS-],  i.  v. 

dep.,  (strip  of  people  ?  cf.  Eng. 
skin^  shell,  bark  a  tree),  ravage, 
devastate. — populatus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  pass.,  ravaged,  devastated. 

populuSy  -1  [pal?  (in  pleo),  redu- 
plicated +  us],  M.,  (the full  number, 
the  mass),  a  people  (in  its  collective 
capacity),  the  people  (the  state),  a 
nation,  a  tribe  (as  opposed  to 
individuals) :  popnlu  Bwnmniii  (the 


official  designation  of  the  Roman 
state).  —  Esp.,  the  people  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  classes, 
no  longer  opposed  to  plebs),  the 
citizens  (including  all). 

PorciuSy  -T  [tPorcS-  (porous)  -f 
ius],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  — 
Esp. :  I.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
Censor,  aedile  B.C.  199;  2.  M. 
Porcius  Laca^  tribune  B.C.  199. 

Porcius,  -a,  -um  [same  word  as 
preceding],  adj.,  of  Porcius  (one 
of  the  two  above  mentioned),  Por- 
cian:  lex  (a  law  by  one  of  the 
above,  securing  the  freedom  of 
Roman  citizens  from  stripes  and 
death  except  by  judgment  of  their 
peers). 

porrigo,  -rigere,  -rexi,  -rectus 
[tpor-  (cf.  polliceor)  -rego],  3.  v.  a., 
stretch  forth,  hold  out  to  one, put  in 
one's  hand. 

porro  [••*,  akin  to  tpor  (cf.  por- 
rigo)],  adv.,  furthermore,  further, 
moreover,  then  again. 

porta,  -ae  [por  (cf.  ir6/3os)-f  ta], 
F.,  (rivay  of  traffic  F),  a  gate. 

portentum,  -i  [p.p.  of  portendo], 
N.,  a  portent.  —  Hence,  a  monster, 
a  prodigy  (of  crime  or  the  like). 

porticus,  -us  [porta-  -f  cus,  the 
declension  prob.  a  blunder;  cf. 
senati,  etc.],  F.,  a  colonnade,  a  por- 
tico,  an  arcade. 

ports,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [porta-?], 
I.  V.  a.,  carry  (perh.  orig.  by  way 
of  traffic),  bring. 

portus,  -us  [por  (cf.  porta)  -f 
tus],  M.,  (a  place  of  access),  a  har- 
bor, a  haven,  a  porf:  ex  portu, 
from  customs. 
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p08c5y  poscere,  poposcl,  no  p.p. 
[perh.  akin  to  prex],  3.  v.  a.,  de- 
mand (with  some  idea  of  claim, 
stronger  than  peto,  weaker  than 
flagito),  require,  claim,  call  for, 
ask  for, 

possessiOy  -onis  [tpor-tsessio; 
cf.  obsessio],  f.,  possession,  occupa- 
tion.—  Concretely  (as  in  Eng.), 
possessions,  lands  (possessed),  es- 
tcUes :  de  possessione  detrahere 
(lands  in  possession) ;  libertatis 
(enjoyment). 

possided,  -sidere,  -sedi,  -sessus 
[tpor-sedeo],  2.  v.  a.,  (settle  farther 
on  ?),  occupy,  possess,  hold  posses- 
sion of,  enjoy, 

possum,  posse,  potuT  [pote,  no 
p.p.(forpotis)  -sum],irr.v.  n.,  be  able, 
can  (^io,.), be  strong,  havepoaver,  have 
weight,  ca7i  do,  etc.  :  plurimum  po- 
test, is  very  strong,  is  very  able, 
has  the  greatest  advantage  ;  si  fieri 
potest,  if  it  is  possible  ;  neque  po- 
test is,  etc.,  //  is  impossible  that  he 
(changing  construction  to  keep 
emphasis) ;  supra  potest,  go  be- 
yond, surpass,  be  superior. 

post  [?,  prob.  abl.  of  stem  akin 
to  postis  (cf.  ante,  antes,  rows,  and 
antae,  pilaster s)^  adv.,  and  prep, 
with  ace,  behind,  after,  later  than, 
afterwards,  later,  since:  post  diem 
tertium,  three  days  after ;  post  me- 
moriam  hominum  (since);  post  condi- 
tam  Messanam  (since  the  building  of, 
etc.).  —  post  quam,  see  postquam. 

postea  [post  ea  (prob.  abl.  or 
instr.)],  adv.,  afterwards,  later, 
hereafter,  by  and  by.  —  pOStea 
guam,  see  posteaquam. 


posteaquam  (often  separate) 
[postea  quam],  conjunctive  adv., 
(later  than),  after  (only  with 
clause). 

posteritas,  -atis  [posters- +ta8], 
F.,  afterHmes,  future  ages  :  in  poa- 
teritatem,  for  the  future,  in  the 
future,  hereafter. 

posteruSy  -a,  -um  [post-  (or  stem 
akin)  +  rus  (orig.  compar. ;  cf. 
superus)],  adj.,  the  next,  later: 
posteii,  posterity ;  postero  die,  the  » 
next  day ;  in  posterum,  for  the 
future.  —  postremuSy  -a,  -um, 
superl.,  Ictst,  the  lowest. — pos- 
tretnOy  abl.  as  adv.,  lastly,  finally. 

posthac  [post  hac  (prob.  abl.  or 
instr.)],  adv.,  hereafter. 

postquam  [post  quam],  con- 
junctive adv.,  (later  than),  after. 

postremdy  see  posterus. 

postremuSy  superl.  of  posterus. 

postridie  [tposteri-  (loc.  of  pos- 
terus) -die],  adv.,  the  next  day. 

postulatid,  onis  [po8tula-+tio], 
F.,  a  demand,  a  request. 

pOstul5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?], 
I.  V.  a.,  claim  (with  idea  of  right, 
less  urgent  than  posco),  ask,  request, 
require,  call  for,  demand,  expect: 
postulante  nescio  quo,  at  somebody 
or  other'' s  request;  nuUo  postulante, 
without  any  one^s  asking  it. 

potens,  -entis  [p.  of  possum  as 
adj.],  adj.,  powerful,  influential, 
of  influence :  potentiores,  compar. 
masc.  as  subst.,  men  of  influence. 

potentia,  -ae  [potent-  +  ia],  f., 
power  (political  influence),  at/M^^r- 
ity  (not  official  6r  legal),  domina- 
tion,  domineering. 


HUL 


potestas,  -i=2£ 

F.,  power  (ofirisL  i 
civil,  not   milharT.   :f 

control y  ah»2ir.  cT;j'f*':im^.  mcr*.:*.. 
permission  (from  &  dE*r»ar  ii:mc 
of  view),  prrzi^rjrr :  '"f  ""'  cc 
potestas,  military  erne  m-L  r  rwr^. 
power  and  autheritr  : 
{the  power ^  the  k&nd:  \. 

potior,  poiin.  poTfntt 
potis],  4.  V.  dep^  heerme  itcszr^  tf. 
possess  one's  self  ef.  rtt  iL<  srrS'ii 
of:  renim  ygain  sMpremu  ct'KtriC\. 

potior,  -us,  -oris  'cT-inpir.  '.if 
potis],  adj.,  preferable.  — 
neut.  ace.  as  adv.,  raiker* — | 
mum,  neat.  ace.  of  saperi.  as  adr^ 
rather  than  any  one  {anythin;^  \  else^ 
particularly,  especially^  most  cf  2IL 
by  preference  (over  aO  others  I. 
better  than  any  other,  best. 

potus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  tpoo ;  ef. 
potiojt  p.p.,  having  drunken,  full 
of  wine. 

prae  [une.  case-form  of  same 
stem  as  pro],  adv.  (in  eomp.),  and 
prep,  with  abl.,  before,  in  compari- 
son with.  —  Esp.  with  words  im- 
plying hindrance,  for,  oft  account 
of  (some  obstacle).  —  In  eomp., 
before  others,  very,  before,  at  the 
head  of 

praebeO,  praebere,  praebuT,  prae- 
bitus  [prae-habeo],  2.  v.  a.,  (hold 
before  one).,  ^ff'^*  present^  furnish, 
afford:  cnid^tati  sangtiis  prae- 
bitus  (sacrificed).  —  With  reflex., 
show,  display,  act  (in  any  manner). 

praecepfl,  -cipiUs  [prae-caput], 
adj.,  head-first,  headlong,  in  haste. 


L  r- ■..■•7\   .-/.j-T-i* T^ff.    n  Till" 

.    '.    "     i.   aui    I..    :;./.• 
cr*     frzfi    .T...-:*-i. -ZitT..     /":     L.'t:- 

pmu  ■    b.C  '  .    .' :Tf .' ^- . -I 

-.j-.ji   .f^si:     bic  ]B:acicp==.   ''..-. 

pracclare  'oJc  abj.  -f  praecla- 
rns'.  i-dv..  m'i.r.  yJcu-u.-r. .  finf.',-. 

V  ^  ^        V  « 

'cry    tcv//. 

praeclams,   -a,   -uttj    'prae-cla- 

ms].  adj.,  lery  noble.  .'..  r.  ./<j. 
very  famoMi,  excellent.  m-iji^nir..<.  ni. 
preeminent,  z-ery  fine,  ler;  it  mti- 
ful,  very  strii'tnj^'.  if  Undid :  omnia 
praeclara  sentire,  have  all  the 
noblest  sentiments. 

praecliidd,  -cludere,  -clusT,  -clu- 
sus  [prae-claodo],  3.  v.  a.,  {clos^' 
some  one  or  something  in  front  )^ 
shut  off,  barricade,  cut  off. 

praeco,  -onis  [?],  m.,  a  herald. 

praeconius,  -a,  -um  [praecon-  ■\- 
ius],  adj.,  of  a  herald.  Neut.  as 
subst.,  heralding. 

praecurr5,      -currere,       ciucuni 
(-curri),     -cursurus      [prae-curro), 
3.  V.  n.  and  a.,  run  on  bt'Jon\  has 
ten  on  before,   hasten  in    ud{>,imt, 
hurry  on  before,  outrun,  imf\tu/' 
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praeda,  -ae  [prob.  prae-thida 
(root  of  -hendo  +  a)],  F.,  booty^ 
preyt  plunder. 

praedatoty  -oris  [praeda-  -f  tor], 
M.,  a  plunderer^  a  robber. 

praedicatidy  -onis  [praedica-  + 
tio],  F.,  a  proclaimings  an  assertion y 
a  statement,  commendation,  celebrity 
(talk  of  people  about  one). 

praedicdy  -dlcere,  -dlxi,  -dictus 
[prae-dico],  3.  v.  2i,,  foretell,  proph- 
esy, tell  beforehand,  state  first. 

praedico,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tprae- 
dic6-  (or  similar  stem  from  prae 
with  Die,  tell  before  the  world  or 
one's  self  ;  cf.  praedico,  tell  before 
the  event)],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  make 
known  (before  one),  proclaim, 
describe,  boast,  vaunt  one^s  self, 
celebrate,  report,  say,  tell  us,  state, 
declare :  praedicari  de  se  volunt  {to 
be  talked  about), 

praeditus,  -a,  -um  [prae-datus  ; 
cf.  praebeo],  p.p.,  endowed,  fur- 
nished, supplied,  possessing,  enjoy- 
ing. 

praedium,  -I  [praed-  (praes)  + 
ium],  N.,  an  estate  (orig.  as  a 
security). 

praedd,  -onis  [praeda-  -f  0],  m., 
a  robber,  a  freebooter,  a  pirate  (cf . 
pirata). 

praeed,  -ire,  -il,  no  p.p.  [prae- 
eo],  irr.  v.  n.  and  a.,  go  before,  pre- 
cede. —  Esp.,  of  formulas,  dictate. 
—  Hence,  prescribe,  dictate  (gen- 
erally). 

praefectiira,   -ae    [praefec-    (as 

stem  of  praeficio)  +  tura;  cf.  pic- 

turaj,  v.,  the  office  of  p  reef  edits  (see 

next  word),  a  prefecture  ^^. — A\so, 


the  city  governed  by  a  prefect,  a 
prefecture  (as  opposed  to  muni- 
cipium  and  colonia,  which  see). 

praefectuSy  -I  [p.p.  of  prae- 
ficio, as  subst.],  M.,  a  captain  (of 
auxiliary  troops).  —  Also,  a  gov- 
ernor (sent  from  Rome  to  govern 
a  city  of  the  allies). 

praef  erOy  -ferre,  -tulT,  -latus  [prae- 
fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  place  before,  hand 
to,  place  in  one^s  hands,  esteem 
above,  prefer  to  (with  dat.  or  qnam). 

praeficidy  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus 
[prae-facio],  3.  v.  a.,  put  before, 
place  in  command  of,  set  over. 

praefiniOy  -Ire,  -IvI  (-il),  -Itus 
[prae-finio],  4.  v.  a.,  {set  a  limit 
before),  limit,  fix  (as  a  limit). 

praemittOy  -mittere,  -misl,  -mis- 
sus [prae-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  send  for- 
ward, send  on. 

praemiutxiy  -I  [?,  perh.  prae- 
temium  (em,  in  emo,  +  ium)]. 
(taken  before  the  general  distribu- 
tion or  disposal  of  booty  ?),  n.,  a 
reward,  a  prize. 

praetnonedy  -ere,  -ul,  -itus  [prae- 
moneo],  2.  v.  a.,  warn  beforehand, 
forewarn. 

PraenestCy  -is  [.?],  n.  and  f.,  a 
city  of  Latium  about  twenty  miles 
from  Rome,  strongly  fortified,  now 
Palestrina. 

praepar5y  -are,  -avi,  -atiis  [prae- 
paro],  I.  v.  2l., prepare  beforehand, 
provide  for,  provide,  prepare. 

praepdnOy  -ponere,  -posul,  -posi- 
tus  [prae-pono],  3.  v.  a.,  put  in 
command,  put  in  charge,  place 
over:  praepositus  est,  presides 
ovtr. 
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praeripi5,  -ripere,  -ripui,  -reptus 
[prae-rapio],  3.  v.  a.,  snatch  away^ 
seize  in  advance^  forestall. 

praerogativusy  -a,  -um  [prae- 
roga- +  tivus],  adj.,  {asked  first) ^ 
voting  first.  —  Fem.  as  subst.,  the 
first  century  (in  voting).  —  Hence, 
a  decisive  vote  (given  first  and  so 
an  omen  of  the  result),  an  indica- 
tiony  an  earnest. 

praescribOy  -scrlbere,  -scrips!, 
-scriptus  [prae-scribo],  3.  v.  a., 
{write  down  beforehand),  prescribe^ 
order,  direct,  ordain :  hoc  beluis 
natura  (impress  upon). 

praesenSy  -entis,  p.  of  praesnm. 

praesentia, -ae  [praesent-  +  ia], 
F.,  presence,  the  present  moment: 
in  praesentiai  for  the  moment,  at 
the  moment,  at  present.  . 

praesentiOi  -sentlre,  -sens!,  -sen- 
sus  [prae-sentio],  4.  v.  a.,  see  be- 
forehand, find  out  in  time,  find  out 
(beforehand),  look  forward  to. 

praesertim  [as  if  ace.  of  tprae- 
sertis  (ser,  in  sero,  +  tis)],  adv., 
(at  the  head  of  the  row  'i),  especially, 
particularly. 

praesidedy  -sidere,  -sedi,  no  p.p. 
[prae-sedeo],  2.  v.  n.  (and  a.),  {sit 
in  front  of),  preside  over,  guard. 

praesidiuniy  -1  [prae-tsidium 
(SED  +  ium) ;  cf.  obsidium],  n.,  {a 
sitting  down  before),  a  guard,  a 
garrison,  a  force  (detached  for  oc- 
cupation or  guard),  an  armed  force, 
a  defence.  —  Fig.,  protection,  assist- 
ance, support,  a  defence,  a  safeguard, 
a  bulwark,  a  stronghold,  a  reliance. 

praestabiliSy  -e  [praesta-+bilis], 
adj.,  excellent f  desirable. 


praestanSy  -antis,  p.  of  praesto. 

praestd  [?,  perh.  "  praesto,"  / 
am  here  (as  if  quoted)],  adv.,  on 
hand,  ready,  waiting  for :  praesto 
esse,  be  waiting  for,  meet. 

praesto,  -stare,  -stiti,  -status 
(-stitus)  [prae-sto],  i.  v.  a.  and  n., 
stand  before,  be  at  the  head,  excel, 
be  superior  '  praestat,  /'/  is  better. — 
Also,  causatively,  {bring  before), 
furnish,  display,  give  assurance 
of,  vouch  for,  maintain,  assure, 
make  good,  show.  —  Esp.  with 
predicate  ace,  guarantee,  insure, 
maintain.  —  praestans,  -antis,  p. 
as  adj.,  excellent,  superior,  sur- 
passing. 

praestdlor,  -arl,  -atus  [.^  but  cf. 
stolidus  and  stolo],  i.  v.  dep.,  wait 
for,  attend  upon. 

praesum,  -esse,  -fui,  -futurus 
[prae-sum],irr.  v.n.,  be  in  front,  beat 
the  head  of,  be  in  command,  preside 
over,  command  (an  army,  etc.).  — 
praesenSy  -entis,  p.  as  2Ay,  present, 
immediate,  in  person,  here  present, 
present  in  person,  with  immediate 
action,  acting  directly,  direct  (of 
the  interposition  of  the  gods):  ani- 
mus {ready,  or  together,  presence 
of  mind). 

praeter  [cbmpar.  of  prae  (cf. 
inter)],  adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace, 
along  by,  past,  beyond.  —  Fig.,  ex- 
cept, beside,  contrary  to,  more  than, 
beyond. 

praeterea   [praeter-ea    (abl. .?)], 
adv.,  furthermore,  besides,  and  be- 
sides, and  also:    nemo   praeterea, 
no  one  else  ;  neque  ^laet^x^^^  ^vc- 
quam,  and  nothing  else. 
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praeteredy  -Ire,  -if,  -itus  [praeter- 
eo],  irr.  v.  a.  and  n.,  go  by ^  pass  by, 
pass  over,  overlook. — praeteritus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  past.  —  Esp. : 
praeterita,  -omm,  n.  plur.  as  subst., 
the  past  (cf.  "  bygones  "). 

praetermitto,  -mittere,  -mlsi, 
-missus  [praeter-mitto],  3.  v.  a., 
let  go  by,  let  slipt  omit,  neglect,  pass 
over. 

praeterquam  [praeter-quam], 
conjunctive  adv.,  except,  further 
than. 

praetervectiOy  -onis  [praeter- 
vectio],  F.,  a  sailing  by,  a  course 
(where  one  sails  by). 

praetextatusy  -a,  -um  [praetex- 
ta-  -f  tus],  adj.,  clad  in  the  pra- 
texta,  in  one^s  childhood. 

praetextus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of 
praetexo],  p.p.,  bordered :  in  prae- 
texta  (the  bordered  toga  worn  by 
children  and  magistrates,  a  sym- 
bol for  childhood). 

praetor,  -oris  [prae-titor  (i  -f 
tor)],  M.,  {a  leader)^  a  commander. 
—  Esp.,  a  pnetor,  one  of  a  class  of 
magistrates  at  Rome.  In  early 
times  two  had  judicial  powers, 
and  the  others  regular  commands 
abroad.  Later,  all,  during  their 
year  of  office,  had  judicial  powers, 
but,  like  the  consuls  (who  were 
originally  called  praetors),  they 
had  a  year  abroad  as  propraetors  : 
urbanus  (the  judge  of  the  court 
for  cases  between  citizens). 

praetorius,  -a,  -um  [praetor-  -f 
ius],  adj.,  of  a  prcetor  (in   all  its 
senses):  praetoria  cohors,  the  body 
^uard  (pi    the    commander,    see 


praetor) ;  comitia  (for  the  electiw 
of  prcetors) ;  homo  (an  ex-prator). 

—  praetorium,  -i,  neut.  as  subst, 
the  general ' j  tent,  headquarters,  tkt 
prcetor*s  house. 

praetura,  -ae  [prae-titan  ? 
(itu  +  ra ;  -cf.  pictura)],  f.,  (agoii^ 
before),  the  office  of  prator,  the  pro- 
torship. 

prandeOy  prandere,  prandi,  prin- 
sus  [.?},  2.  V.  n.,  breakfast,  —  Esp., 
pransuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  pass., 
satiated. 

pravitas,  -atis  [pravd-  +  taa], 
F.,  (crookedness).  —  Hence,  wicked- 
ness, depravity,  evil  intent. 

pravuSy  -a,  -um  [.?],  adj.,  crooked. 

—  Hquqq,  perverse,  vicious, 
precor,  -arl,  -atus  [preo-],  i.  v. 

dep.,  pray,  supplicate,  entreat. 

premOy  premere,  press!,  pres- 
sus  [.?],  3.  V.  a.,  press,  burden, 
press  hard,  harass,  overwhelm, 
oppress. 

pretium,  -1  [.^  cf.  xp/o/xac],  N.,  a 
price,  money,  7taluCx.jaJl2zibe :  in 
pretio  esse^/<?  bflit^klv  esteemhi  ; 
operae  pfetium,  worth  one's  while. 

tprex,  tprecis  [.>],  f.,  a  prayer. 

pridem  [prae-  (or  stem  akin) 
-dem;  cf.  idem],  adv.,  for  some 
time:  iam  pridem,  long  ago,  for 
some  time,  for  a  long  time. 

pridie  [pri-  (prae  or  case  of 
same  stem)  die  (loc.  of  dies)],  adv., 
the  day  before.  —  Esp.  in  dates, 
pridie  Kalendas,  the  day  before  the 
Calends,  etc. 

Prilius  (Pre-),  -1  [.^  masc.  of 
adj.],    M.,    with   lacus,   a   lake  in 
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primarius,  -a,  -um  [prim5-  + 
arias],  adj.,  of  the  firsts  superior ^ 
excellent  J  of  the  first  class. 

primus,  -a,  -um,  see  prior. 

princeps,  -ipis  [primS-ceps  (cap 
as  stem;  cf.  manceps)],  adj.,  m. 
and  F.,  first,  chief  a  man  of  the 
first  rank,  a  chief  a  chief  man,  a 
principal  man,  a  leader,  a  prime 
mover :  princeps  esse  and  the  like 
(take  the  lead). 

principatus,  -us  [priocip-  + 
atos;  cf^  senatus],  m.,  the  first 
place,  the  position  of  leader,  the  pre- 
eminence. 

principium,  -1  [princip-  +  ium], 
N.,  a  beginning:  principio,  in  the 
first  place. 

prior,  -us  [stem  akin  to  pro  + 
ior],  compar.,  former,  before :  noz 
(last  night,  night  before  last).  — 
Ace.  neut.  as  adv.,  before,  earlier, 
first.  —  Esp.  with  quam,  before, 
first .  .  .  before,  sooner  .  .  .  than,  — 
primns,  -a,  -um  [prae  (?)  +  mus 
(cf.  summus)],  superl.,^rj/,  of  the 
first  class,  superior :  decern  prim! ; 
the  ten  select  men  (a  board  of  ten 
magistrates  in  many  ancient  cities) ; 
inprimis  (see  imprimis). — primum, 
neut.  ace,  as  adv.,  in  the  first 
plctce  (opiX)sed  to  turn,  deinde), 
first,  the  first  time:  cum  primum, 
'  when  first,  as  soon  as  ;  at  primum, 
as  soon  as.  —  primO|  neut.  abl.  as 
adv.,  at  first  (opposed  to  postea, 
etc.). 

pristinus,  -a,  -um  [prius-tinus; 
cf.  diutinus],  adj.,  former  (previ- 
ously existing),  old,  of  old,  old- 
time,  time-honored. 


prius,  see  prior. 

priusquam,  see  prior. 

privS,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [priv6-], 
I.  V.  a.,  (set  apart?),  deprive. — 
Esp. :  privatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
(set  apart  from  the  general  com- 
munity), private,  separate,  indi- 
vidual, domestic  (as  opposed  to 
public).  —  Masc.  as  subst.,  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  a  private  individual, 
an  individual,  a  private  person. 

pr5  [for  pr5d,  abl.  of  stem  akin 
to  prae,  prior,  etc.],  adv.  (in  comp.), 
and  prep,  with  abl.,  in  front  of,  be- 
fore (in  place,  time,  or  circum- 
stance).—  Hence,  in  place  of  for, 
on  behalf  of,  in  return  for,  in  view 
of,  on  account  of  in  proportion  to, 
in  accordance  with,  according  to. — 
Esp.  with  names  of  officers,  as, 
acting  as,  ex-.  —  Often  rendered  by 
transference,  proconsul,  proprcetor. 
—  In  comp.  as  adv.,  before,  forth, 
away,  for,  down  (as  falling  for- 
ward). 

pr5"  [.^],  interj.,  oh!  (of  sur- 
prise, grief,  or  indignation). 

proavus,  -I  [pro-avus],  m.,  a 
great-grandfather. 

probe  [old  abl.  of  probus],  adv., 
honestly^  virtuously,  with  integrity, 
well,  very  well. 

probitas,  -atis  [probS-  -f  tas],  F., 
honesty,  integrity. 

probd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [probS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  make  good,  find  good, 
approve,  prove,  show,  make  clear, 
be  satisfied  with,  make  acceptable 
(pass.,  be  acceptable).  —  Esp.:  pro- 
batuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  ad\.,  a;^- 
proved,  acceptable^  tsUfnitd.. 
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probus,  -a,  -um  [pro  +  bus ; 
cf.  morbus],  adj.,  superior  (perh. 
mercantile  word),  excellent^  good^ 
honest. 

procella,  -ae  [pro-tcella,  akin  to 
cello],  F.,  a  tearing,  rushing  storm, 
a  tempest,  a  storm,  a  hurricane. 

prdcessidy  -onis  [pro-cessio;  cf. 
procedo],  f.,  an  advance. 

proclin5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [pro- 
clino],  I.  V.  a.,  {bend  forward), 
throw  down:  res  proclinata  (fall- 
ing, ruined). 

prdcrastino,  -are,  -avT,  -atus 
[procrastinS-  (as  if,  perh.  really, 
pro-crastino)],  i.  v.  a.,  put  off  till 
to-morrow,  postpone,  procrastinate. 

prdcreo,  -are,  -aVi,  -atus  [pro- 
creo],  I.  V.  a.,  generate,  produce, 
give  birth  to :  procreatus,  born. 

procul  [?,  tprocS-  (pro  -f  cus, 
cf.  reciprocus)  -f  lus  (reduced;  cf. 
simul)],  adv.,  at  a  distance  (not 
necessarily  great),  away,  far  away. 

pr5ciirati5y  -onis  fprocura-  + 
tio],  F.,  a  caring  for,  management, 
superintendence. 

prociirator,  oris  [procura-  f 
tor],  M.,  rt-  manager,  a  steward. 

pr5deOy  -ire,  -ii,  -iturus  [prod-eo], 
irr.  V.  n.,  go  forth ^  appear  abroad, 
appear  (in  the  streets)  :  proditum 
est  (impers.),/^^//^'  came  out. 

prodigium,  -I  [tprodigS-  (pro- 
dicus  ?)  -f  ium],  n.,  an  omen,  a 
portent.  —  Hence,  a  prodigy,  a 
monster. 

prodigusy   -a,   -um    [prod-tagus 
(ag  4-  us ;    cf.    agilis    and    Xoxa- 
ybs)'],  adj.,  wasteful  (cf.   prodigo), 
prodigal^  a  spendthrift. 


prdditor,  -oris  [pro-dator;  cf. 
prodo],  M.,  rt  betrayer,  a  traitor. 

prodd,  -dere,  -didi,  -ditus  [pro- 
do],  3.  V.  2L.,give  or  put  forth,  give 
away,  betray.  —  Also,  publish,  ap- 
point, hand  down,  transmit. 

prdducdy  -ducere,  -duxl,  -ductus 
[pro-duco],  3.  V.  a.,  lead  fortJi, 
bring  out,  produce,  bring  forward, 
introduce. 

proelium,  -I  ]y\,  n.,  a  battle,  a 
fight. 

profanuSy  -a,  -um  [pro-fanum, 
decl.  as  adj.],  adj.,  {outside  the 
temple),  not  sacred,  secular,  com- 
mon. 

profectid,  -onis  [pro-factio ;  cf. 
proficiscor],  f.,  a  departure,  a  start- 
ing, a  setting  out. 

profecto  [pro-facto],  adv.,  {for 
a  fact),  certainly,  surely,  doubtless, 
undoubtedly,  no  doubt,  Ptn  sure. 

prdfer5y  -ferre,  -tulT,  -latus  [pro- 
fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  bring  forth,  carry 
forward,  bring  out,  publish,  bring 
forward,  introduce,  produce,  ad- 
duce. 

pr5fessiOy  -onis  [pro-tfassio ;  cf. 
profiteor],  f.,  a  declaration. 

proficidy  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus  (or 
-urus)  (N.)[pro-facio],  3.  v.  n.  and  a., 
go  forward,  gain,  make  progress.  — 
Fig.,  effect,  accomplish. 

proficiscor,  -ficIscT,  -fectus  [pro- 
tfaciscor  (facio)],  3.  v.  dep.,  set  out, 
start,  depart,  proceed,  begin,  arise: 
ratio  profecta  {proceeding). 

profiteor,   -fiterl,    -fessus    [pro- 
fateor],  2.  v.  dep.,  profess,  declare^ 
offer, proffer, promise,  make  a  decla 
ration. 
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prOflig5,  -ire,  -2vi,  -at us   [pro- 
I     fligo],    I.  V.  a.,  dash  t/tnvtt^  inrr- 
whelm t  iay  prostratty  prostraU,  — 
Esp.:  prOflisittW,  -a.  -urn,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  abandoned^  corrupt^  unpriH- 
fipUd,  prffJligaU, 

profngU,  -fugere.  -fugl,  -fugi- 
turus  [pr»-fDgio],  3.  v.  n.,  jief 
away^  escape^  flte^  take  to  fliiiht. 

proflUld5y  -funderc,  -fudi,  -{fisus 
[pro-fnndo],  j.  v.  a.,  pour  forth ^ 
pour  outt  sktd^  waste. 

profundus,  -a,  -um  [pro-fun- 
dot],  adj.,  deep.  —  Neut.  as  sulist., 
an  abyss. 

pr5gredior,  -gredi,  -gressus  |  pro- 
gxmdior],  3.  v.  dep.,  adT'anir,  p»o- 
ceed,  j(o  :  niUl  piognditnr,  takes  no 
step:  quo  tandem  progretsunis, 
how  far  he  would  .i,v ;  quern  in 
locum  progxoMua,  how  far  yon 
have  gone^  how  much  yon  a»e 
implicated. 

pr5gre8tU8,  -us  [pro-gressus ;  v  f . 
pfogredior],  M.,  a  x^^ini^  fof  uhtrJ^ 
an  advance. 

prollibed,  -ere,  -uT,  -it us  [pro- 
habeo],  2.  V.  a.,  hold  oJf\  hindt-r^ 
forbid,  prevent,  shut  out,  cut  off. 
With  a  change  of  rclution,  keep 
(from  some  calamity,  etc.),  protect ^ 
f^uard. 

prOicidy  -icere,  -iecT.  -iertus  fpro- 
iado],  3.  V.  a.,  cast  forth,  throw 
away,  expose:  foras  {thriKv  out, 
get  rid  of) ;  insula  proiecta  est 
(projects^  runs  out). 

proinde  [pro-inde].  lulv..  («/;/</  so 
an/),  fust  the  sanit\  Just.  .Also, 
therefore,  hence :  proinde  quasi, ///j/' 
asifforsooik  (ironical). 


pr51at5|  -arc,  -avT,  -at us  [pro- 
lat6-j.  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  extend,  put 
off,  shillyshally,  procrastinate. 

prdmissum,  -I  [p.p.  of  promitto], 
N..  a  profnise. 

prdmitt5,  niittcre,  -misi,  -missus 
[pro-mttto],  y  v.  a.,  set  in  7'ie7u, 
hold  out,  ;'/7r  hope  of  promise. 

pr5mptu8,  -a,  -urn  [p.p.  of  pro- 
mo), as  adj..  (taken  out  of  the  i^en- 
ctal  .\tore),  on  hand,  ready,  acti7'e. 

prdmulgd,  are.  -avi,  -.ntus  [?, 
prob.  promulg6-  (pro-mulgus,  akin 
to  mulgeo,  multo)J,  i.  v.  a.  and  n., 
{foit  a  fine  .').  i,7rr  notice  of  (as  a 
law),  publish.  Absolutely,  ^ii'c 
notice  of'  a  hill. 

prdnuntidy  are,  -avI,  -atus  [pro- 
nuntioj,  i.  v.  -d.,  proclaim,  publish, 
declare,  speak  out. 

propagdy  are,  avT,  -atus  [pro- 
pag6-  (^tem  of  propagus).  or  kin- 
ilifd  slt'ni].  I.  \.  a.,  (peg  down,  of 
plants. /"/(y^i/i^'ti/f-  by  layers),  p ropa- 
,i,iitc,  extend,  prolonjr,  preserz'c : 
subolem  {rear). 

prope  [pro-tpe;  cf.  quippe],  adv., 
aiul  pri'p.  with  ace,  near,  nearly, 
ahno.\t.  —  C'ompar.  propius, superl. 
prozime,  as  prep.:  proximo  deos, 
T'tv  I'  nciir  the  gods. 

propediem  [prope  diem],  adv., 
at  </;/  early  day,  very  soon. 

propemodum  [prope  modum], 
adv.,  (often  separate),  nearly,  very 
nearly,  pretty  nearly :  prope  modum 
errare,  copne  near  making  a  mistake. 

properdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [pro- 
per5-],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  hasten  :  pro- 
perato  opus  est,  there  is  need  oj 
haste. 
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plebs  (pl5b€8),  -is  (-ei)  [pl6-  (in 
plenus)  -f  unc.  term.  ;  cf.  irX^^oj], 
F.,  the  plebs,  the  common  people  (as 
opposed  to  the  upper  classes  at 
Rome),  the  populace,  the  people, 
the  commons. 

plSnuSy  -a,  -um  [pl6-  (in  tpleo) 
+  nus],  adj.,  full:  plena  consen- 
sioniSy  in  perfect  agreement. 

plenimque,  see  plerusque. 

plerusque,  -aque,  -umque  [plk 
(in  pleo)  +  rus  +  que  (cf.  -pletus, 
plenus)],  adj.  only  in  plur.,  most 
of  very  many.  —  plerumque,  ace. 
sing,  as  adv.,  generally,  usually, for 
the  most  part,  very  often. 

P15tius,  -I  [.?,  PlautS-  +  ius], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp., 
L.  riotius,  a  Roman  teacher  of 
rhetoric. 

Pldtius,  -a,  -um  [same  word  as 
preceding],  adj.,  of  Plotius,  Plo- 
tian  :  lex  (a  law  of  M.  IMotius  or 
Plautius  Silvanus  in  relation  to 
as.sault  and  battery  or  breach  of 
the  peace). 

plurimus,  superl.  of  multus. 

plus,  compar.  of  multus. 

poena,  -ae  [perh.  tpovi-  (pu)  + 
na  (cf.  punio)],  f.,  a  penalty. — 
Hence,  a  punishment  (see  persolvo, 
repetOy  constituo). 

poenio,  see  punio. 

poenitet,  see  paenitet. 

poenitor,  see  punitor. 

PoenuSy  -a,  -um  [borrowed  from 
a  stem  akin  to  4>ot»'kcos],  adj., 
Carthaginian.  —  Masc.  plur.  as 
subst.,  the  Carthaginians. 

poeta,  -ae  [iro«;Ti^s],  M.,  a 
poet. 


polidy  -Ire,  -Tvi  (-if),  -itus  [.?], 
4.  V.  a.,  smootky  polisi  (also  fig.). 

—  Also,  adorn,  beautify.  — poHtus, 
-a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  accomplished, 
cultivated,  refined. 

polliceor,  -liceri,  -lidtus  [tpor- 
(=  irp6$ ;  cf.  portendo)  -liceor],  2.  v. 
dep.,  offer,  promise  (voluntarily ; 
cf .  promitto,  by  request,  etc.),  make 
an  offer,  propose. 

PoUid,  -5nis  [.^],  M.,  a  Roman 
family  name.. —  Esp.,  C.  Asinius 
Pollio,  2l  distinguished  orator, 
statesman,  and  author. 

pollud,  -uere,  -uT,  -utus  [tpor- 
luo],  3.  V.  a.,  {stain  as  by  water?), 
pollute,  defile,  desecrate,  violate, 

pompa,  -ae  [iro/iinJ],  F.,  a  pro- 
cession (esp.  of  a  funeral). 

Pompeius,  -1  [tpompe-  (dia- 
lectic form  of  quinque)  -f  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  or  family  name. 

—  Esp.,  Cneius  Pompeius,  the  great 
rival  of  Caesar. 

Pompeius,  -a,  -um  [same  word 
as  preceding],  as  adj.,  of  Pompey : 
via  Pompeia  (a  street  at  Syracuse). 

Pomptinus  (Pont-),  -I  [cf.  Pom- 
peius], M.,  a  Roman  family  name. — 
Esp.,  C.  Pomptinus,  proetor  B.C.  63. 

pondus,  -eris  [fend  (in  pendo) 
+  us],  N.,  weight. 

pono,  ponere,  posuT,  positus 
[prob.  tpor-sino  (cf.  polliceor)], 
3.  V.  a.,  lay  down,  place,  put,  set, 
class,  set  before,  station,  lay.  —  Fig., 
place,  lay,  make  depend  on,  base, 
rest,  found.  —  pOsitus,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  situated,  lying,  depending 
on,  dependent  upon. 

pdnSy  pontis  [i*],  m.,  a  bridge. 
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pontifeZy  -icis  [in  form  ponti- 
(stem  of  pons)  tfez  (fac  as  stem) ; 
connection  uncertain,  but  perhaps 
from  railings  in  temples,  etc.],  M., 
a  pontifex  (a  kind  of  high  priest, 
of  which  several  formed  a  board, 
having  in  charge  most  religious 
matters) :  mazimus  (the  chief  of 
these). 

PontuSy  -I  [n6rros],  M.,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Black  Sea.  — 
Less  ezactly,  of  the  region  around. 

—  £sp.,  Pontus,  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates,  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  sea. 

popa,  -ae  [.'],  M.,  an  inferior 
priest, 

PopilinSy  -T  [?,  cf.  popa],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  C. 
Popilius^  a  senator,  convicted  of 
receiving  money  illegally. 

popiDAy  -ae  [popa-  +  ina  (fern,  of 
-inns),  butcher* s  shop .?],  f.,  a  tavern 
(of  a  low  order),  a  coohshop,  a 
broiheL 

popul&ris,  -e  [popul5-  +  aria], 
adj.,  of  the  {a)  people^  of  the  popu- 
lace^ popular.  —  Esp.,  popular 
(favoring  the  people),  democratic. 

—  Also,  agreeable  to  the  fcople. 
populory  -ari,  -atus  [popul6-],  i.  v. 

dep.,  (strip  of  people  t  cf.  Eng. 
skin^  shelly  bark  a  tree)y  ravage ^ 
devastate,  —  populatus,  -a,  -urn, 
p.p.  as  pass.,  ravaged^  dci'astatcd. 

pOpoluSi  -1  [PAL.^  (in  pleo),  redu- 
plicated+Q8]»  M.,  (the full  number y 
the  mass),  a  people  (in  its  collective 
cxpSiKMy),  the  people  (the  state),  a 
nati^n^  a  tribe  (as  opposed  to 
'-wKvidiiak) :  popolas  Romanus  (the 


official  designation  of  the  Roman 
state).  —  Esp.,  the  people  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  classes, 
no  longer  opposed  to  plebs)^  the 
citizens  (including  all). 

Porcius,  -I  [tPorcd-  (porous)  -f 
las],  M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name.  — 
Esp. :  I.  M.  Porcius  CatOj  the 
Censor,  aedile  B.C.  199;  2.  M. 
Porcius  Laca^  tribune  B.C.  199. 

Porcius,  -a,  -um  [same  word  as 
preceding],  adj.,  of  Porcius  (one 
of  the  two  above  mentioned),  Por- 
cian:  lez  (a  law  by  one  of  the 
above,  securing  the  freedom  of 
Roman  citizens  from  stripes  and 
death  except  by  judgment  of  their 
peers). 

porrigd,  -rigere,  -rexT,  -rectus 
[tpor-  (cf.  poUiceor)  -rego],  3.  v.  a., 
stretch  forth  f  hold  out  to  on e^  put  in 
one's  hand. 

porrd  [.^,  akin  to  tpor  (cf.  por- 
rigo)],  adv.,  furthermore^  further^ 
moreover^  then  again. 

porta,  -ae  [for  (cf.  vbpoi)-\-  ta], 
F.,  {;way  of  traffic  ?)y  a  gate. 

portentum,  -i  [p.p.  of  portendo], 
N.,  a  portent.  —  Hence,  a  monster^ 
a  prodigy  (of  crime  or  the  like). 

porticus,  -us  [porta-  -f  cus,  the 
declension  prob.  a  blunder;  cf. 
senati,  etc.],  F.,  a  colonnade^  a  por- 
tico,, an  arcade. 

ports,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [porta-?], 
I.  V.  a.,  carry  (perh.  orig.  by  way 
of  traffic),  bring. 

portus,  -us  [poR  (cf.  porta)  -f 
tus],  M.,  {a  place  of  access),  a  har- 
bor, a  haven,  a  port:  ez  portu, 
from  customs. 
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propinquus,  -a,*  -um  [case  of 
prope  +  cas;  cf.  longinquus],  adj., 
near, — £sp.,  nearly  r elate d^  related, 
—  As  subst.,  a  relative,  a  kinsman, 

propior,  -ius  [compar.  of  stem 
of  prope],  adj.,  nearer y  closer. — 
prozimuSy  -a,  -um  [tproc5-+ timus ; 
cf.  reciprocus],  superl.,  nearest, 
very  near,  last,  next,  following.  — 
As  subst.,  a  relative.  —  In  plur., 
those  nearest  one,  one  'j  kindred. 

pr5pdnO|  -p5nere,  -posui,  -positus 
[pro-pono],  3.  V.  a.,  place  before,  set 
before,  set  forth,  set  up,  propose, 
purpose,  imagine,  conceive,  set  be- 
fore as  a  model,  offer,  offer  for  sale, 
threaten,  determine  upon,  present, 
bring  forward :  mihi  erat  proposi- 
tum,  my  purpose  was. 

propraetor,  -5ris  [pro-praetor 
(corrupted  from  pro  praetore  and 
declined)],  M.,  a  proprcetor  (one 
holding  over  in  a  province  after 
the  year  of  his  praetorship). 

proprie  [old  abl.  of  proprius], 
adv.,  properly,  peculiarly,  strictly, 
solely. 

proprius,  -a,  -um  [?,  perh.  akin 
to  prope],  adj., one^s own, peculiar, 
characteristic,  indefeasible,  perma- 
nent, appropriate,  proper.  —  Often 
rendered  by  an  adv.,  peculiarly: 
proprius  est,  peculiarly  belongs; 
noster  proprius,  peculiarly  ours; 
populi  Romani  (the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of,  etc.). 

propter  [prope  +  ter ;  cf.  alitor], 
adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace,  near,  near 
at  hand.  —  Hence,  on  account  of,  on 
behalf  of,  for  the  sake  of,  by  means 
of,  through  (the  agency  of). 


propterea  [propter  eft  (abl.?)], 
adv.,  on  this  account.  I 

propudiuxn,  -I  [pro-tpadiom 
(tpud6-,  of.  pudet,  +  ium) ;  cf.  re- 
pudium],  N.,  shameful  conduct,  a 
disgrace.  —  Also,  of  persons,  a  dis- 
grace (one  who  causes  shame). 

prdpiignaculum,  -I  [propugna- 
-f  culom],  N.,  a  defence,  a  bulwark, 
outworks. 

prdpiignator,  -oris  [pro-pog- 
nator],  m.,  a  champion, 

propulsd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [pro- 
pulso;  cf.  propello],  i.  v.  a.,  repel, 
ward  off,  avert:  vim  a  vita  (defend 
one  V  life  against,  etc.). 

proripio,  -ripere,  -ripui,  -reptus 
[pro-rapio],  3.  v.  a.,  snatch  away, 
drag  forth,  drag  off, 

prdscribo,  -scribere,  -scrips!,^ 
-scriptus  [pnHBcribo],  3.  v.  a.,  ad- 
vertise, publish  (in  writing).  — 
Esp.,  proscribe  (in  a  list  of  per- 
sons forfeiting  their  estates),  out- 
law. 

* 

proscriptio,  -onis  [pro-scriptio ; 
cf.  proscribo],  f.,  an  advertising,  a 
sale  (on  execution).  —  Hence,  a 
proscription,  outlawry,  forfeiture 
of  goods. 

prosequor,  -sequi,  -secutus  [pro- 
sequor],  3.  v.  dep.,  follow  forth, 
accompany  out,  escort,  honor,  pay 
respect. 

pr5spere  [old  abl.  of  prospe- 
rus],  adv.,  successfully,  prosper- 
ously, with  success, 

prdspicio,  -spicere,  -spexi,  -spec- 
tus  [ pro- 1 specie],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
look  forward,  see  afar,  look  out  for, 
provide  for. 
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potettis,  -itis  [potent-  +  tat], 
F.,  pcwtr  (official,  cf .  potentia ;  and 
civil,  not  military,  cf.  imperinm), 
office^  authority^  power  (generally), 
controls  ability^  opportunity ^  chance^ 
permission  (from  a  different  point 
of  view),  priviUx^ :  imperiam  et 
potestas,  military  and  cit'il  power ^ 
power  and  authority ;  praedonnm 
{fhe  power^  the  hands). 

potior,  potTrT,  potTtus  [poti-,  cf. 
potia],  4.  V.  dep.,  become  master  of^ 
possess  one*s  self  of.,  get  the  control 
of:  remm  (gain  supreme  control). 

potior,  -us,  -oris  [compar.  of 
potia],  adj.,  preferable.  —  potins, 
neut.  ace.  as  adv.,  rather. — potissi- 
mum,  neut.  ace.  of  superl.  as  adv., 
rather  than  any  one  {anythinf^)  else^ 
partUtilarly^  especially^  most  of  all ^ 
by  preference  (over  all  others), 
better  than  any  other ^  best. 

pOtna,  -a,  -urn  [p.p.  of  fpoo ;  cf. 
potio],  P'Pm  hat'inji^  drunketty  full 
of  wine. 

prae  [unc.  case-form  of  same 
stem  as  pro],  adv.  (in  comp.),  and 
prep,  with  abl.,  before^  in  compari- 
son with,  —  Esp.  with  words  im- 
plying hindrance,  for^  on  account 
of  (some  obstacle).  —  In  comp., 
before  others^  very^  before^  at  the 
head  of  . 

prmebeO,  praebere,  praebuT,  prae- 
faitus  [prae-habeo],  2.  v.  a.,  {hold 
before  one),  offer ^  present^  furnish^ 
afford:  cmdolitati  sanguis  prae- 
bitiis  {sacrificed).  -With  reflex., 
skaw^  display^  act  (in  any  manner). 

pTMOepa^  <ipit\s  [prse-caput], 
skdj^  jUoi/^rs/,  Aeac//oft£;  in  Aasfe, 


hasty^  inconsiderate^   driven  head- 
long. 

praeceptum,  -I  [p.p.  of  prae- 
dpio],  N.,  an  inslrS^/ion,  an  order y 
a  precept y  instruction  (in  plur.). 

praecipi5,  -cipere,  '^^opI,  -ceptus 
[prae-capio],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  take 
beforehand^  anticipate.  —  Also,  or- 
der ^  give  instructions^  give  direc- 
tions. 

praecipue  [old.  abl.  of  praeci- 
puus],  adv.,  especially. 

praecipuus,  -a,  -um  [prae- 
tcapuus  (cap  -f  tub)],  adj.,  {tak- 
ing the  first  place)\  special y  particu- 
larly great:  hoc  praecipuum,  this 
special  advantage. 

praeclarS  [old  abl.  of  praecla- 
rus],  adv.,  nobly ^  gloriously ,  finely ^ 
in  a  fine  condition ^  handsomely^ 
very  well. 

praeclanis,  -a,  -um  [prae-cla- 
rus],  adj.,  very  noble ^  glorious ^ 
very  famous y  excellent ^  magnificent^ 
preeminent^  very  fine,  very  beauti- 
ful ^  very  striking,  splendid :  omnia 
praeclara  sentire,  have  all  the 
noblest  sentiments. 

praecludd,  -cliidere,  -clusT,  -clu- 
sus  [prae-claudo],  3.  v.  a.,  (close 
some  one  or  something  in  front), 
shut  off,  barricade,  cut  off. 

praeco,  -on is  [.'],  m.,  a  herald. 

praecdnius,  -a,  -um  [praecon-  -f 
ius],  adj.,  of  a  herald. —  Neut.  as 
subst.,  heralding. 

praecurr5,      -currere,     -cucurri 
(-currT),     -cursurus      [prae-curro], 
3.  V.  n.  and  a.,  run  on  before,  has- 
ten on  beforCy  hasten  in   advance^ 
hurry  on  before^  ottfrwn,  outstrip). 
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publicuSy  -a,  -um  [populS-  + 
cus],  adj.,  of  the  people  (as  a  state), 
of  the  state,  public,  official  (as  op- 
posed to  individual).  —  In  many 
phrases,  esp.  res  publica,  the  com- 
monwealth, the  public  business, 
politics,  control  of  the  state,  form 
of  government,  the  affairs  of  state, 
the  interests  of  the  state;  consilium 
{a  state  measure,  the  council  of  state, 
the  official  council) ;  publico  consilio, 
officially,  as  a  state  measure ;  con- 
sensus {the  general  agreement,  the 
united  voice  of  the  people) ;  litte- 
rae  {official  communications,  de- 
spatches); tabulae  {public  or  offi- 
cial records).  —  piiblicum,  -I,  neut. 
as  subst.,  the  public  revenue. — 
Also,  the  streets,  public  appear- 
ance (going  abroad,  as  opposed 
to  seclusion),  the  sight  of  the 
people. 

Piiblius,  -T  [prob.  populS-  +  ius  ; 
cf.  publicus],  M.,  a  Roman  prae- 
nomen. 

pudet,  pudere,  puduit  (pudi- 
tum  est)  [?,  cf.  propudium],  2.  v. 
impers.,  (//  shames),  one  is  (etc.) 
ashamed  (translating  the  accusa- 
tive as  subject). 

pudicitia,  -ae  [pudicfi-  -f  tia], 
F.,  chastity y  modesty  (as  a  quality  ; 
cf.  pudor,  modesty  in  general  or  as 
a  feeling). 

pudor,  -oris  [pud  (in  pudet)-f 
or],  M.,  shame,  a  sense  of  shame, 
sense  of  honor,  modesty,  self-respect. 

puer,  -erl  [i*],  m.,  a  boy.  —  Plur., 
boys,  children  (of  either  sex):  ex 
pueris,  from  childhood.  —  Also,  a 
slave. 


puerilis,  -e  [puerfi-  (reduced)! 
ills],  adj.,  of  a  child:  aetas  {oj 
childhood). 

pueritia,  -ae  [joerS-  -f  tia],  f., 
boyhood,  childhood, 

piigna,  -ae  [ruG  (in  pugno)+ 
na],  F.,  a  fight  (less  formal  than 
proelium). 

pugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [pugna-], 
I.  V.  Xi.,  fight,  engage.  —  Fig.,  fight, 
contend.  —  Often  impers.  in  pass., 
pugnatum  est,  etc.,  an  engagement 
took  place,  they  fought,  the  fighting 
continued,  the  battle  was  fought: 
hostes  pugnantes  (while  fighting, 
in  battle);  pugnaii  yidere,  to  see 
a  fight  going  on. 

pulcher,  -chra,  -chnim  [.>],  adj., 
beautiful,  handsome,  fine,  attrac- 
tive. —  Less  exactly,  glorious, 
noble. 

pulchre  [old  abl.  of  pulcher], 
adv.,  beautifully,  honorably,  success- 
fully. 

pulchritiiddy  -inis  [pulchiS-  -\- 
tudo],  v.,  beauty :  haec  pulchritudo, 
all  this  beauty. 

pulsus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  pello. 

pulvinar,  -aris  [pulvinS-  -f-  aris], 
N.,  a  couch  of  the  gods  (where  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  feasted 
on  solemn  occasions). 

ptinctum,  -1  [p.p.  of  pungo],  n., 
a  prick,  a  point.  —  Hence,  an 
instant  (temporis). 

pungo,  pungere,  pupugT,  piinctus 
[pug,  cf.  pugnus],  3.  V.  a.,  punch, 
stab,  pierce,  prick. 

PunicuSy  -a,  -um  [Poen5-  -f  cus], 
adj.,  Carthaginian,  Punic:  bellom 
(ol  tVvQ  wars  with  Carthage). 
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punio  (poenid),  -Ire,  -Ivl  (-ii),  -itus 
[poena-  or  kindred  i-stem ;  cf .  im- 
punis],  4.  V.  2i.f  punish. — Also  pass. 
as  deponent  in  same  sense. 

punitor  (poen-))  -oris  [puni-  + 
tor],  M.,  a  punisher,  an  avenger. 

purgd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tpurigS- 
(pur5  -f  tagus ;  cf.  prodigus)],  i.  v. 
a.,  clean,  cleanse,  clear.  —  Fig., 
excuse,  exonerate,  free  from  suspi- 
cion, exculpate,  absolve. 

purpura,  -ae  [irop^iJpa],  y., purple 
(the  dye,  really  a  dark  red).  — 
K^o, purple  cloth, purple  garments, 
purple  (in  the  same  sense). 

purpuratus,  -a,  -um  [purpura-  + 
tus],  adj.,  clad  in  purple. —  Masc.  as 
subst.,  a  courtier,  a  prime  minister. 


purus,  -a,  -um  [pu  {clean)  -f 
rus;  cf.  plerus],  adj.,  clean,  pure, 
unsullied,  unstained.  —  Also  fig. : 
mens  {honest,  pure,  unselfish). 

puteal,  -alis  [puteS-  +  alls],  n., 
a  well-curb.  —  Esp.,  the  Puteal  Li- 
bonis,  an  enclosure  in  the  Forum 
like  a  well-curb.  The  vicinity  served 
as  a  kind  of  Exchange. 

puto,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [put6-  (stem 
of  putus,  clean)^  i.  v.  a.,  clean  up, 
clear  up.  —  Esp. :  rationes  {clear 
up  accounts). — Hence,  reckon,  think, 
suppose,  imagine. 

Pyrrhus,  -1  [ITiJ/Jpos],  m.,  a  com- 
mon Greek  name.  —  Esp.,  the 
king  of  Epirus,  who  invaded  Italy 
in  B.C.  280. 


Q.,  abbreviation  for  Quintus. 

qua  [abl.  or  instr.  (?)  of  qui], 
rel.  adv.,  by  which  (way),  where. 

quadraginta  [quadra  (akin  to 
quattuor)  -f  ginta  (.^)],  indecl.  num. 
^A).,  forty. 

quadriduum,  -T  [quadra- tduum 
(akin  to  dies)],  t^.,  four  day s^  time. 

quadringenti,  -ae,  -a  [unc.  form 
(akin  to  quattuor)  -f  genti  (for 
^enti)],  iTum.  2L.di].,four  hundred. 

quadringentiens  (-ies)  [cf.  to- 
ti&s],  num.  adv.,  four  hundred 
times.  —  Hence,  (sc.  centena  millia), 
forty  million. 

q'uaerd,  quaerere,  quaesivi  (-ii), 
quaesltus[.^  with  rfor  original  s],  3. 
V.  a.  and  n.,  search  for,  seek  for,  look 
for,  inquire  about,  inquire,  ask,  try 
to  get,  get,  find,  desire,  investigate. 


conduct  investigations,  preside  over 
trials,  hold  an  investigation,  be 
president  of  a  court:  ex  eis  quaeritur, 
they  are  examined ;  quid  quaeris 
amplius  ?  what  more  do  you  want  ? 
invidia  quaeritur,  one  tries  to  ex- 
cite odium  ;  in  quaerendo,  in  or  on 
investigation. 

quaesitor,  -oris  [quaes!-  (as  stem 
of  quaere,  in  fourth  conj.)  -ftor],  M., 
an  investigator.  —  Esp.,  a  president 
(of  a  court,  who  conducted  the  trial). 

quaeso  (orig.  form  of  quaere, 
petrified  in  a  particular  sense^, 
only  pres.  stem,  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  beg, 
pray :  quaeso,  I  beg  you,  pray  tell 


me. 


quaestio,  -onis  [quaes  (as  root 
of  quaero)  -f  tio],  F.,  an  investiga- 
tion, an  examination  (of  a  case,  or 
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of  witnesses,  especially  by  torture), 
a  trial y  a  court ^  a  question  (on  trial). 

quaestor,  -oris  [quaes-  (as  root 
of  quaero)  +  tor],  m.,  (investigatory 
or  acquirer^  perh.  both),  a  qutestor^ 
2L  class  of  officers  at  Rome  or  on 
the  staff  of  a  commander,  who  had 
charge  of  money  affairs  and  public 
records.  They  also  had  charge  of 
some  investigations,  and  perhaps 
originally  collected  fines  and  the 
like  :  ^^Toqaaeatoiey  acting  quastor. 

quaestdrius,  -a,  -um  [quaestor- 
-f  ius],  adj.,  0/  a  qucestory  of  one^s 
qucestoyship. 

quaestuosus,  -a,  -um  [quaestu- 
-F  osus],  adj.,  lucrative. 

quaestura,  -ae  [quaestu-  +  ra ; 
cf.  figura],  F.,  (investigation  or  ac- 
quisition ;  cf.  quaestor),  a  quas tor- 
ship,  the  office  of  qtuestor. 

quaestus,  -us  [quaes  (as  root 
of  quaero)  +  tus],  m.,  acquisition^ 
gain^  profit,  business  (for  profit), 
earnings :  pecuniam  in  quaestu  re- 
linquere  (profitably  employed^  at 
interest  or  used  in  business). 

qualis,  -e  [qu6-  (stem  of  quis) 
-f-  alls],  a.  Interr.  adj.,  of  what 
sort  ?  of  what  nature  ?  what  kind 
of  a?  what  sort  of?  quae  qualia 
sint,  the  character  of  which,  etc.  — 
b.  Rel.  adj.,  of  which  sort,  as 
(correlative  with  talis),  such  as 
(with  talis  omitted). 

quam  [case-form  of  quis  and 
qui;  cf.  tam,  nam],  adv.  and  conj. 
a.  Interr.,  how  ?  how  much  ?  — 
1>.  Rel.,  as,  as  .  .  .  as,  than :  malle 
quam  (rather  than).  —  Often  with 
superlatives,  as  much  as  possible, 


the  utmost:  quam  ma-rimag^  Uu 
greatest  possible ;  quam  maxiffle, 
very  much,  —  See  also  postquam, 
priusquam,  which  are  often  sepa- 
rated, but  are  best  represented  in 
Eng.  together. 

quamdiu  [quam  diu],  adv.  (see 
the  parts),  how  long,  as  long,  as 
long  as. 

quam  ob  rem  (often  found  to- 
gether), adv.  phrase:  a.  Interr., 
why  ?  —  b.  Rel.,  on  which  account, 
for  which  reason. 

quamquam  (quanquam)  [qoam 
quam ;  cf.  quisquis],  rel.  adv.,  (how- 
ever)j  although,  though.  —  Often 
corrective,  though,  yet  (where  Eng. 
takes  a  different  view),  yet  after 
all. 

quamvis  [quam  yis],  adv.,  as 
you  please,  however,  no  matter  how. 

—  Also,  however  much,  although. 
quand5  [quam  -{-  unc.  case-form 

akin  to  de],  adv.  a.  Indef.,  <//j//y 
time :  si  quando,  if  ever ^  whenez'er. 

-  -b.  Interr.,  when? — c.  KeX.yWhen. 

quanddquidem  (often  separate) 
[quando  quidem],  phrase  as  adv., 
(when  at  least  ?),  sitice. 

quantdy  see  quantus. 

quantopere,  see  opus. 

quantus,  -a,  -um  [prob.  for  ka- 
(root  of  qua)  +  vant  -f  us],  adj. 
a.  Interr.,  how  great?  ho7v  much? 
what?  —  b.  Rel.,  as  great,  as  much, 
as-  (correlative  to  tantus),  as  great 
.  .  .  as  (with  tantus  omitted),  sue  A 
. . .  as  y  however  great,  however  much. 
— quantum,  neut.  ace.  as  adv.,  how 
much  (see  above),  as.  —  quantd, 
neut.  abl.,  as,  as  much  .  ,  ,  as. 
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quantuscumque,  quanta-,  quan- 
tum- [quantus-cumque],  rel.  adj., 
however  great 

qiiapropter  [qua  (abl.  or  instr. 
of  qui)  -propter],  adv.,  on  which 
ctccountj  wherefore^  therefore, 

qiiare  (often  separate)  [qua-re], 
adv.,  rel.  and  interr.,  by  which 
things  wherefore^  therefore^  on  ac- 
count of  which  (circumstance,  etc.), 
why,  —  The  relative  and  interrog- 
ative senses  are  not  always  dis- 
tinguishable. 

qiiartanuSy  -a,  -um  [quarts-  -f 
anus],  adj.,  recurring  on  the  fourth 
day,  —  Fern,  as  subst.  (sc.  febris), 
the  quartan  ague. 

qiiartus,  -a,  -um  [quattuor-  (re- 
duced) +  tus],  2i6\.^  fourth  :  quar- 
tos ^^ixoxxs^  fourteenth. 

quasi  [quam  (or  qua)  -si],  conj., 
as  if:  quasi  vero,  as  if  forsooth 
(ironical). — Also,  about,  say,  a  kind 
of  as  it  were,  like. 

quasso,-are,  -avi,  -atus  [quassS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  shake  violently ,  shatter. 

quatenus  [qua  tenus],  adv.,  how 
far,  how  long. 

quattuor  [?,  reduced  plur.],  in- 
decl.  num.  2i6].,four. 

-qu«  (always  appended  to  the 
word  or  to  some  part  of  the 
phrase  which  it  connects)  [unc. 
case-form  of  qui],  conj.,  and.  — 
Sometimes  connecting  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general,  and  in  genera! y 
and  other. 

quern  ad  modum,  phrase  as 
adv.,  how,  Just  as,  as. 

queSy  -ire,  -ivT  (-il),  -it us  [?], 
4.  V.  n.  def.,  be  able,  can. 


querela,  -ae  [unc.  stem  (akin  to 
queror)  -f  la ;  cf.  candela],  F.,  a 
complaint,  a  cause  of  complaint. 

querimonia,  -ae  [tquerS-  (cf. 
querulus)-f  monia  (cf.  parcimonia)], 
F.,  a  complaining,  a  complaint. 

queror,  queri,  questus  [.^  with  r 
for  original  s],  3.  v.  dep.,  complain, 
make  a  complaint,  complain  of  find 
fault,  fnd fault  with,  bewail. 

qui,  quae,  quod,  cuius  [prob. 
qu6--fi  (demonstrative)],  rel.pron., 
7vho,  which,  that.  —  Often  where  a 
demonstrative  is  used  in  Eng.,  this, 
that.  —  Often  implying  an  antece- 
dent, he  who,  etc.,  whoever,  what- 
ever, one  who,  a  thing  which.  — 
Often  expressing  some  relation 
otherwise  denoted  in  English,  /;/ 
that,  as,  to  (see  grammar).  —  quo, 
abl.  of  degree  of  difference,  the 
(more,  less,  etc.).  —  See  also  quia, 
quod,  ^  quo,  ^  quo,  ^  quo. 

qui  [old  abl.  or  instr.  of  quis], 
interr.  adv.,  how  ? 

quia  [?,  case-form  of  qui,  perh. 
neuter  plur.  of  i-stem],  conj.,  be- 
cause, inasmuch  as. 

quicumque  (quicunque),  quae-, 
quod-  [qui-cumque  (cf.  quisque)], 
indef.  rel.  pron.,  whoever,  which- 
ever, whatever,  e^/ery  possible,  all 
who,  etc. 

quidam,  quae-,  quod-  (quid-) 
[qui-dam  (case  of  da  ;  cf.  nam, 
tam)],  indef.  pron.,  a  (possibly 
known,  but  not  identified),  one, 
some,  a  certain,  certain,  a  kind  of 
(referred  to  as  belonging  to  the 
class  but  not  exactly  the  thing 
spoken  ofy.  divmo  <\\iQdAsxL  %\^s)X.nx 
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{a  kind  of  divine.,  etc.);  alia  quae- 
dam,  a  somewhat  different, —  Often 
as  subst.,  a  man,  something,  a 
thing,  etc. 

quidem  [unc.  case-form  of  qui 
+  dem  (from  da  ;  cf.  tandem, 
idem)],  conj.,  giving  emphasis  to 
a  word  or  strength  to  an  asser- 
tion, but  with  no  regular  English 
equivalent,  certainly,  most  cer- 
tainly, and  certainly,  at  least,  at 
any  rate,  assuredly,  I^m  sure,  let 
me  say,  I  may  say,  by  the  way,  you 
know. — Often  only  concessive,  fol- 
lowed by  an  adversative,  to  be  sure, 
doubtless,  no  doubt. —  Often  empha- 
sizing a  single  word :  mea  quidem 
sententia,  in  my  opinion ;  mihi 
quidem  ipsi,  for  my  own  part ; 
quae  quidem,  and  these  things; 
nam  e  lege  quidem,  for  by  law.  — 
Esp. :  si  quidem,  if  really,  since ; 
ne  .  .  .  quidem,  not  even,  not  .  .  . 
either. 

quies,  -etis  [quie-  (stem  of  qui- 
esco,  etc.)+  tis  (reduced)],  v.,  rest, 
sleep,  repose. 

quiesc5,  -escere,  -evT,  -etus 
[tquie-  (cf.  old  abl.  quie)  +  sco ; 
cf.  quies],  3.  v.  n.,  go  to  rest,  rest, 
sleep,  be  quiet,  do  nothing,  keep 
quiet:  quiescens,  while  at  rest, 
asleep.  —  quietus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as 
adj.,  quiet,  at  rest,  at  peace,  undis- 
turbed, in  quiet,  inactive,  un- 
troubled,   cahn . 

quilibet,  quae-,  quod-  [qui-libet], 
indef.  pron.,  who  you  please,  any 
one  whatever,  what  you  please,  etc. : 
alius  quilibet,  any  other  you  please, 
arty  one  whatever. 


quin  [qui  (abl.  or  instr.  of  qui) 
-f  ne],  conj.,  intern,  how  not! 
nay,  why  !  and  rel.,  by  which  not: 
quin  etiam,  nay  even,  in  fact. 
—  After  negative  verbs  of  hin- 
drance and  doubt,  so  but  what, 
but  what,  but  that,  that,  from  (do- 
ing a  thing),  to  (do  a  thing):  noi 
dubito  quin,  /  doubt  not  that,  also 
rarely,  do  not  hesitate  to  ;  nemo  est 
quin,  there  is  no  one  but,  etc ;  BW 
fuit  recusandum  quin,  etc.,  /'/  vas 
not  to  be  avoided  that ;  ne  se  quidem 
servare  potuit  quin  {^without,  etc); 
non  quin,  not  that .  .  .  not,,  not  but 
what;  quin  sic  attendite(<:^xw^,etc). 

quinam,  see  quisnam. 

Quinctilis  (Quint-)  [quints-  -f 
ilis],  adj.  u.,  of  the  fifth  (month), 
i.e.  fuly. 

qumdecim  [quinque-decem],  in- 
decl.  num.  adj.,  fifteen, 

qumgenti,  -ae,  -a  [quinque-cen- 
tum],  num  2A\.,Jive  hundred. 

quinquaginta  [quinque  -f  unc. 
stem],  indecl.  num.  adj.,  fifty. 

quinque  [?],  indecl.  num.  adj., 
five. 

quintus,  -a,  -um  [quinque  -f  tus], 
adj.,  fifth,  V.  —  Esp.  as  a  Roman 
praenomen  (orig.  the  fifth-born  t),  (?• 

Quintus,  -I,  see  quintus. 

quippe  [quid  (?)  +  pe ;  cf .  nempe], 
adv.,  (prob.  what  in  truth .'),  truly, 
of  course,  no  doubt.  —  Often  iron- 
ical, forsooth. 

Quiris,  -Itis  [?,  perh.  Curi-  -f  tis, 
but  in  the  orig.  meaning  of  the 
name  of  the  town;  cf.  curia],  M.,</ 
Roman  citizen. —  V\\xx.,  fellow-citi- 
%tn%  (addressed  by  a  Roman). 
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qaU  (qui),  quae,  quid  (r|uo(l), 
cuius  [stem  qui-  ami  qa6].  pron. 

a.  Int«rr.,  who.'  wkiik  *  what.* 
—  As  adj.  (qui  and  quod).  'ivh,it 
sort  of?  what  /  qui  esMt  ignorabaa 
{what  he  w^ts^  etc.).  —  Ksp.  nL*ut. 
nom.  and  ace,  what,  why:  quid 
Mt  quod,  why  i*  it  that  (what  is 
there  as  to  which);  quid,  quid  quod, 
quid  TWO,  what!  tell  me,  morein-er, 
and  agatMt  then  a^iin ;  quid  tiU 
obito  {yohereiH)\  quid  oppugnaa 
\yahy)\  quid  si,  what  if,  k^nc  if.    - 

b.  Indef.,  one,  any  otie,  any  thiUi^, 
tome,  some  one,  —  See  nequia,  num- 
qnis,  acquis. 

qoisnam  (qid-).  quae-.  (}ui(l- 
(quod-),  c&ius-  [qnia-nam],  iniL-rr. 
pron.,  who,f*ray'f  who  f  (with  em- 
phasis), what(\n  the  world)?  ti'hat  f 

qoispiam,  quae-,  quid-  (r|uod  ), 
ciiius-  [qnio-plam  (pe-iam ;  cf. 
quippe,  nempe)],  indcf.  proii., 
tir^,  any  one,  any  thittj^,  some  one 
(perhaps). 

qnitqnam,  no  fern.,  quid-  (quic-), 
cOius-  [quio-qnam],  indef.  pron. 
used  substantively  (cf.  ullus).  only 
with  negatives  and  words  imply- 
ing a  negative,  making  a  universal 
negative,  any  one,  tuty  thin^^  any 
man  :  taaixior  qnam  quisquam,  ct< ., 
{than^  etc,  implying  a  nt^^ativc 
idea);  quam  diu  qniaquam,  ,i^  loni; 
tfxaitytfi»^(i.e.  until  nohndy):  neque 
■eivns  qulsqnam  neque  liber,  no  one, 
\  either  slave  or  freeman  :  neque  vir 
bouns  qulsquam,  no  Aonrst  tnan. 

qfffpqB^,  quae-,  (juid-  ((jiiod  ), 
ciiius-  [qois-qne].  indcf.  pron.  (dis- 
tributive universal),  c'l/c//.  ^tiih  oni. 
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ftJiA  miin,  rrrry,  all  (individually). 
l!>p.  with  Mip«'ilativc'«,  implying 
that  things  arc  taken  in  the  onlcr 
(»f  their  (itiality:  nobilissimus  quis- 
que,  I///  the  nohUit  (oni*  after  the 
other  in  the  order  of  their  nobility) ; 
prime  quoque  tempore,  tlu-  very  fust 
o/'fortunity,  —  With  two  superla- 
tives, nften  with  ut  and  ita,  a  pro- 
portion is  indicated,  in  proportion 
as  .  .  .  so,  the  more  .  .  .  the  wore, 
most . . .  the  most,  the  most . . .  most. 

—  I"!sp.  with  unuB,  eoeh  one,  each. 
quisquis,     quaequae,    quidcjuid 

(i|uic(]uid),  I  uiu.scfiius  [quis,  dou- 
bled], indef.  rel.  pron.,  zvlioe'rer, 
whatever,  er'ery  one  who,  alt  who : 
quoquo  mode,  henvei'er,  in  any  ease. 

quivis,  quae-,  quid-  (quod-),  cu- 
ius- [qui-vis],  indef.  pron.,  7aho 
yon  please,  any  one,  any  whatever 
(attirmative),  any  (whatever),  any 
possthle,  any  man  (no  matter  who). 

^  qu6,  abl.  of  degree  of  differ- 
ence, see  qui. 

-qu6  [abl.  of  cause,  etc.],  as 
conj.,  ly  whieh,  on  which  account, 
wherefore.  —  Ksp.  with  negatives, 
not  that,  not  as  if.  —  Also,  in  order 
that  (esp.  with  comparatives), //////. 

—  Ksp.:  quominus,  that  not,  so 
that  not. 

■'  quo  [old  dat.  of  qui],  adv. 
a.  Interr.,  whither?  hoio  far.' 
quo  usque,  hmv  lont^?  ho^o  far.* 
to  what  extent  f  —  b.  Rel.,  7vhither, 
70  he  re  (in  sense  of  whither),  into 
zohieh,  as  far  as  (i.e.  to  what  end) : 
quo  intendit,  what  he  is  aimint;"  at  ; 
habere  quo,  haj/e  a  place  to  ;'«»  to 
(or  the  like).  —  See  also  quoad 
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quoad     quo   adj.   conj.,    {up  to 
'rh:   ';  /.'//;/).  a-  Jar  ii.^^  untU,  as 
'■  *'■>'  •'■•  ■'  quoad  loDgissime,  just  as 
t.ir  ./•■- 

qudcumque  (-cunque)  [quo-cam- 
que  ,  a'l  v..  -chithersoevcr^  whcrd.'cr^ 
ii'hichn  er  iv.iy. 

quod  uc  .  iwiit.  f>f  qui],  conj.,  (</j 
/.  wh:  '-.),  r-f,- just\  inasmuch  as,  in 
/v.;/,  .;.>  /ir  t'.r  fact  t/iat^  the  fact 
that,  that,  as  for  (with  clause  ex- 
prf-^^iii:^  the  action)  :  quod  si,  new 
if  but  :/ :  quod  sciam,  so  far  as 
I  <»,\ ':<■*. 

quom,  ^re  cum. 

qu5minus,  >ce  ^  quo. 

qu5modo,  >'e(-  quis  and  modus. 

quondam  \  quom  (cum)  -dam  ( i >a  ; 
y:{.  tarn)],  adv.,  o*:cc,  fcrmer'.y. 

quoiiiam  [quom  (cum)  -iam^  conj., 
\'vhc*:  »/i':r),  /»;;>///;/. ^*i^,  since,  as. 

quoque  [?'.  c<iu^.,  fallowing  the 
Word  it  attevts,  ('m'  .:.'.'  means/), 
.;.'».',  too,  iis  7oc.'.\  ('7cn.  C'f.  etiam 
(uMially  prcci'ilini;^. 

qu5rsus  (qu5rsum)  'quo- versus], 
'\\\\v\\.\\\\\.,to7i'hat Jiace\'  -whither  ^ 

quot  [qu6-  +  ti  (unc.  form 
fioni  T.\  ;  cf.  tarn?)],  pron.  indccl. 


■3 
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a.  Interr.,  how  many?  —  b. ReU  j 
as  many^  as  many  as  (with  implied  ^ 
antecedent). 

qaotanniSy  often  separate  [qaot 
annis],   adv.,    {as  many  years  as  ' 
there  are),  every  year,  yearly.  ' 

quotidiinns    (cotid-),   -a,    urn 
[quotidie  (reduced)  -h  anas],  adj 
daily. 

qaotidi§  (ootid-)  [qaot  dies  fm  j 
unc.  form)],  adv.,  daily, 

quotiens  (quoties)  [quot  +  iens;  j 
cf.    qoinqniens],    adv.    a.  Intenr.,  f 
how  often?   how   many  times?-' i 

b.  Rel.,  as  often,  as  often  as  (with  . 
implied  antecedent).  .! 

quotienscumque  (quotiescns-j 
que)  [qaotiens-cmnque],  adv.,  km-] 
errr  often,  just  as  often  as,  everjf^ 
time  that. 

quotus,  -a,  -um  [quo-  (stem  ol 
qui)  +  tu8 ;  cf.  qointus], interr.  adj^ 
li'hich  in  number  (cf .  fifth)  ?  — 
Ksp.,  qaotus  quisqae,  how  manyt 
{e7'ery  ''  how  manieth  "),  whatpr(t- 
portion  (of  men)  ? 

quousque,  see  ^quo  and  usqae. 

quovis  [^quo  vis],  adv.,  whithef 
you  please,  anywhere  (cf.  qulvis). 
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radix,  u  is  |?|,  k..  ,7  root. — 
IMiii.,  the  loots  (of  a  tree),  the  foot 
(of  a  mountain).  --  I''ig.,  stock, 
stem . 

Raeciua,  i  I.-*],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentih"  name.  Only  /..  /Cteeius,  a 
knight  in  business  at  Palermo. 

raeda,  -arius,  see  rhe-. 


rapina,  -ae  [trap!-  (stem  akin 
to  rapio)  +  na  (fem.  of  -nus)],  F., 
plunder,  robbery,  rapine,    ' 

rapid,  rape  re,  rapui,  rapt  us  [cf. 
rapidus,  apTrafw],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
seize,  drag  off,  drag.  —  Less  ex- 
actly, hurry  on,  hurry.  —  Pass., 
hurry. 
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,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [raptS-], 
drag  away,  drag  as  a  cap- 
tsd,  maltreat. 

^abl.  of  rarus],  adv.,  rarely. 

-onis  [trati-  (ra,  in  reor, 

0],  F.,  a  reckonings  an  ac- 

-A  mercantile  word  shad- 

in   many   directions   like 

isiness  and   affair.  —  Esp. 

beo  or  duco  (cf.  account), 

count  of,   have   regard  to, 

0  consideration.  —  Less  ex- 

calculation,  a  plan,  a  design, 

of  action,   a   method,   an 

ment,   a   way,  a   course,  a 

business,  business  relations, 

'eration  (a  thing  to  be  con- 

,  manner  ;  qua  ratione,  on 

inciple,  in  what  way,  how  ; 

{plan,    hope) ;     criminum 

;    omni   ratione,   in   eifery 

every  means ;  eadem   ra- 

f  the  same   tenor ;  fori  et 

he  business,  what  is  to  be 

bere) ;     ratio    pecuniarum, 

fairs,  state  of  the  finances  ; 

tiones  (plans, plan) ;  studi- 

ourse) ;  ratio  honorum,  the 

f  ambition;  commoda    ac 

,  plans  of  life,  interests  ;  in 

ratione,  in  different  direc- 

More    remotely,    science, 

'Stem,  reason,  a  course  of 

g,   sound  reason,  a   view, 

al  knowledge :  bona  ratio, 

rinciples ;    facti  et  consili 

le,  principles). 

inor,    -ari,   -atus    [tratio- 

ition-  A-  cinus  ;   cf.   sermo- 

I.  V.  dep.,  reckon,  reason, 


re-,  red-  [abl.  of  unc.  stem,  perh. 
akin  to  -rus],  insep.  prep.,  back, 
again,  away,  out,  un-.  —  Esp.  im- 
plying a  giving  or  taking  some- 
thing which  is  due,  or  which 
creates  an  obligation  by  the  tak- 
ing ;  see  recipio. 

rea,  -ae  [fem.  of  reus],  f.,  a  de- 
fendant (female,  or  conceived  as 
such). 

Reatinus, -a, -um  [Reati-  -f  nus], 
adj.,  of  Reate,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines  about  forty  miles  northeast 
of  Rome. 

recedOy  -cedere,  -cessT,  -cessurus 
[re-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  make  way  back, 
retire,  withdraw :  recessum  est  (re- 
cessimus)  ab  armis,  the  war  ceased, 
we  laid  down  our  arms. 

recens,  -entis  [prob.  p.  of  lost 
verb  treceo  (formed  from  rec5- ;  cf. 
recipero)],  adj.,  (?,  just  coming 
back  ?),  new,  fresh,  late,  still  fresh, 
still  recent. 

recens i5,  -onis  [re-censio ;  cf. 
recenseo],  f.,  the  census  (as  taken 
and  recorded). 

receptdr,  -oris  [re-captor ;  cf .  re- 
cipio], M.,  a  receiver. — Fig.,  a  haunt, 

receptriz,  -Tcis  [fem.  of  preced- 
ing], F.,  a  receiver  (female). 

recessuSy  -us  [re-tcessus;  cf. 
recedo],  m.,  a  retreat,  a  recess  (a 
place  that  withdraws). 

recidOy  -cidere,  -cidi,  -casurus 
[re-cado],  3.  v.  n.,  fall  again,  fall 
back,  fall  upon,  fall  away,  fall,  be 
reduced. 

recipero,  see  recupero. 

recipid,  -cipere,  -cepT,  -ceptus 
[re-capio^,  3.  \.  a..,  lake  back,   get 
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back^  recover^  take  in^  receive ^  adtniU 
take  upon  (one's  self),  take  up^  un- 
dertake y  promise.  —  With  reflexive, 
retreatf  fly,  return,  retire,  get  off, 
withdraw,  resort. 

recitOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re-cito], 
I .  V.  a.,  read  (aloud). 

reclamitOy  -are,  no  perf.,  no 
p.p.  [re-clamito],  i.  v.  n.,  cry  out 
against. 

reclamo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  (im- 
pers.)  [re-clamo],  i.  v.  n.  (and  a.), 
cry  out  against  (a  thing). 

recognoscOy  -noscere,  -novi, 
-nit us  [re-cognosco],  3.  v.  a.,  review, 
go  over  again,  recognize. 

recolOy  -colere,  -coluT,  -cultus 
[re-colo],  3.  V.  a.,  cultivate  again.  — 
Less  exactly,  renew,  review. 

reconciliation  -onis  [reconcilia- 
+  tio],  F.,  reconciliation,  renewal 
(concordiae). 

reconcilio,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re- 
concilioj,  I.  v.  a.,  reconcile,  regain, 
win  anew,  restore  (gratiam). 

recondOy  -dere,  -didi,  -ditus  [re- 
condo],  3.  V.  a.,  put  away  again, 
put  away,  sheathe  (a  sword). — re- 
conditus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  con- 
cealed, laid  away,  hidden,  secret. 

recordatio,  -onis  [recorda-+  tio], 
F.,  a  recalling  to  mind,  a  recollec- 
tion. 

recordor,  -arl,  -atus  [trecord- 
(cf.  concors),  but  perhaps  made 
immediately  from  re  and  cor  on 
analogy  of  concors],  i.  v.  dep., 
recall  to  mind  (cor),  recollect,  re- 
member {oi  a  single  act  of  memory ; 
cf.  memini,  which  is  more  perma- 
nent), recall* 


recre5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [le-aeo], 
I.  V.  a.,  re-create.  —  Hence,  revive, 
restore,  refreshy  recover  (esp.  ?dtli 
reflex,  or  in  pass.). 

recte  [old  abl.  of  rectos],  adv^ 
rightly,  properly,  truly,  with  jus- 
tice: recte  factum,  a  right  action, 
a  good  deed,  a  stable  action. 

rectus,  see  rego. 

recuperd  (-ciperd),  -are,  -avi, 
-atus  [trecipeiO-,  from  rec6-  (cf. 
recens,  reciprocns)  -f  paras  (cf. 
opiparus)],  i.  v.  a.,^^/  back,  recover, 
regain. 

recurro,  -currere,  -currT,  no  p.p. 
[re-curro],  3.  v.  n.,  run  back.— 
Fig.,  return,  revert. 

reciisatiOi  -5nis  [recusi-  +  tio]. 
F.,  a  refusal. 

recuso,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re- 
tcauso;  cf.  excuse],  i.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  {give  an  excuse  for  drawing 
back),  refuse,  reject,  repudiate,  ob- 
ject, object  to :  de  transf  erendis  io- 
diciis  {object  to,  etc.) ;  quia  {refuse 
to) ;  quominus  (refuse  to) ;  peri- 
culum  (refuse  to  incur) ;  non  fuit 
recusandum,  //  was  to  be  expecUd, 
it  was  not  to  be  avoided. 

redactusy  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  redi- 
go],  as  adj.,  brought  back,  reduced. 

redargue,  -uere,  -ul,  -utus  [red- 
argue], 3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  disprcrt'e. 

reddOy  -dere,  -didi,  -ditus  [re- 
(red-)do],  3.  v.  2^.,  give  back,  restore, 
repay,  pay  (something  due  ;  cf .  re), 
render,  return :  bene  reddita  vita, 
a  life  nobly  lost.  —  Hence  (as  tak- 
ing a  thing  and  restoring  in  an- 
other condition),  render,  make, 
cause  to  be. 
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radSmptiOi  -on is  [red-emptio ; 
cf.  redimo],  K.,  a  huvtHf^  «/,  a 
f*atrckasf,  a  bargain  /or^  a  lOfitnut 
for. 

redSmptnt,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  re- 
diinO' 

red«6y  -Ire,  -il,  -ittirus  [re-  (red-) 
eo],  irr.  v.  n.,  jpw  back,  return,  fome 
bttcky  be  retHrned,  be  entered  (in  a 
record),  be  restored, 

redimi5y  -Ire,  -IvT  (-ii),  -It us  [.>, 
prob.  denom.],  4.  v.  a.,  bind  up, 
wreathe, 

redimdi  -imere,  -vmi,  -cmptus 
[re-  (red-)  emo],  3.  v.  a.,  buy  hatk, 
redeem,  purchase^  buy.  —  Ksp..  con- 
tract for^  bid  for  (on  contract), 
farm,  iettser^"   ' 

redituSi  -us  [re-  (red-)  f  itus ;  cf. 
redeo],  M^  a  return. 

redolaSy  -olere,  -olui,  no  p.p. 
[led-oleo],  2.  V.  a.  and  n.,  smelly 
smell  0/,  be  exhaled  (of  the  od<»r 

itself). 

red&06|  -ducere,  kIuxT,  -ductus 
[le-daco],  3.  V.  a.,  lead  baik,  brifig 
back<t  draw  back, escort  hiuk. 

redlllld6|  -ftre,  -avT.  -at us  [red- 
■]ido]t  I-  V.  n.,flow  hticl',  <^v;;/riTi». 
—  Also,  overflow  tvithyjlaiv  (with), 
reek  (with  blood) :  acervis  et  san- 
piine  {be  filled  with).  —  Fig., 
sprimg  uPf  flov}^  copier  (as  with  a 
flood). 

rednriAy  -ae  [red  +  unc.  stem; 
cf.  cziitIm],  K.,  a  hang-nail. 

redoZy  -vds  [re-dux],  adj.,  lead- 
ing heuk, —  Also  passive,  rt-turn- 
ingf  restored  (to  one's  city,  ttc). 

lefriKy  -fellere,  -fell!,  no  p.p. 
[le-iiJto],  3.  V.  a.,  refute. 


refercid,  -fercTre,  -fersl,  -fertus 
[re-farcio],  4.  v.  a.,  stuff  u/*^  stuff, 
cram  full.,  cram,  crowd  fully  cro^ud. 

referd,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latus  [re- 
fero),  irr.  v.  a.,  bring  bticJi\  return, 
bring  (where  something  belongs), 
re/'orty  record  (as  an  account),  set 
dtKcn  (in  a  record  or  to  an  account). 
— Ksp. :  ad  senatum  (or  absolutely), 
lay  before  (the  Senate  for  action), 
consult  (the  Senate) ^  propose  ;  de  re 
publica  (consult  the  Senate  in  regard 
to,  etc.) ;  gratiam  {niahe  a  return, 
repay,  shoiv  ottt'^s  gratitude). 

refert,  -fcrre,  -tulit,  no  p.p.  [res 
or  r*(?)fert],  irr.  v.  impers.  (cf.  e  re 
and  natura  fert),  //  is  one's  interest, 
it  is  important,  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence^ it  is  of  account. 

reficidy  -ficere,  -feci,  -fectus  [re- 
facio],  irr.  v.  a.,  repair,  refresh,  re- 
cruit, relit'7'e,  re7'i7*e. 

reformiddy  -are,  no  perf.,  no  p.p. 
[re-formido],  i.  v.  a.  and  n.,  dread, 
shrink  from :  non  reformido  {be 
free  from  alarm). 

refrigerS,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re- 
frigero],  i.  v.  a.,  chill,  cool  down. 

refugid,  -fugere,  -fugi,  -fugiturus 
[re-fugio],  3.  v.  n.  and  a., ;-////  away, 
escape,  avoid.  —  Fig.,  recoil,  shrink 
from. 

refutd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re-tfuto ; 
cf.  confute],  i.  v.  a.,  check,  repel. 
—  Hence,  refute,  disprove. 

regalis,  -e  [reg-  +  alls],  adj.,  of 
or  like  a  king:  nomen  {pf  king). 

regia,  see  regius. 

regie  [old  abl.  of  regius],  adv., 
royally,  in  a  regal  manner,  tyran 
nicaliy  (like  a  rex). 
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regidy  -onis  [reg  +  io,  but  cf. 
ratio],  F.,  direction.  —  Hence,  a 
direction^  a  line,  position^  place^  a 
part  (of  the  country,  etC;),  a  bound- 
ary ^  a  region^  a  country^  a  district 
(esp.  in  plur.):  regio  atque  ora 
maritima,  maritime  region  and 
coast.  —  In  plur.,  bounds ^  bounda- 
ries ^  limits^  regions i  a  country y  a 
quarter. 

Regiuniy  Regmi,  see  Rhe-. 

regiuSy  -a,  -um  [reg-  +  ius],  adj., 
of  a  king^  regain  royal ^  of  the  king. 
—  Esp.:  regia  (sc.  domus),  apalace^ 
the  palace  {the  Regia^  the  ancient 
house  of  Numa,  on  the  Forum, 
kept  for  religious  purposes). 

regndy  -are,  -avT,  -aturus  [regnft-], 
I.  V.  n.,  rulcy  be  in  power y  beaking, 
hold  a  regal  power. 

regnum,  -i  [REG  +  num  (neut.  of 
-nus)],  N.,  rt;  kingdom y  royal  power y 
regal  power y  a  throne,  tyranny.  — 
Plur.,  the  royal  power  (of  several 
cases),  thrones. 

rego,  regere,  rexT,  rectus  [same 
root  as  rex],  3.  v.  a.,  direct y  manage^ 
rulcy  have  control  of,  contiol.  — 
Esp. :  rectus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
(directed)y  straighty  righty  Just: 
recta  {straightway) y  directly. 

regredior,  -gredi,  -gressus  [re- 
gradior],  3.  v.  dep.,  go  backy  return. 

reicidy  -icere,  -ieci,  -iectus  [re- 
iacio],  3.  V.  a.,  throw  backy  hurl 
backy  drive  backy  throw  offy  throw 
away,  drive  offy  repel,  spurn.  — 
Fig.,  repel y  rejecty  put  away  :  iudices 
{challenge). 

reiectio,  -onis  [re-iactio ;  cf.  re- 
icioli  F.,  a  throwing  away.  —  Esp., 


a  challenge  (of  jurymen),  empanel- 
ling. 

relaxOi  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [ze-lazo], 
I.  V.  a.,  relax :  me  relazare,  take  a 
respite. 

relego,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re-lego], 
I.  V.  a.,  remove^  separatCy  banish, 
exile. 

relevo,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [re-levo], 
I.  V.  a.,  raise  up  again^  lift  up.— 
Fig.,  relieve. 

religiOy  -onis  [.?,  re-legio,  cf. 
relego],  f.,  (the  original  meaning 
uncertain,  see  Cic.  N.  D.,  2,  28),  a 
religious  scruple y  a  religious  observ- 
ance y  the  service  of  the  godsy  a  super- 
stitiony  a  superstitious  terrory  reii- 
giony  sacrednessy  sanctity  ^:hanging 
the  i>oint  of  view),  religious  rever- 
encey  religious  duty.  —  Esp.,  regard 
for  an  oathy  conscientiousnessy  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath.  —  Plur.,  sacred 
objectSy  sanctuaries y  affairs  of  reli- 
giony  religion  (abstractly). 

religiose  [old  abl.  of  religiosus], 
adv.,  scrupulous lyy  cotiscientiously, 
with  regard  to  one's  oath. 

religiosus,  -a,  -um  [perh.  reli- 
gion- (more  prob.  freligid-)  -f-osus], 
adj.,  religious  (with  much  religio 
in  its  several  senses),  conscientious 
(with  regard  for  an  oath).  —  Also 
(in  the  other  sense  of  religio), 
sacredy  holyy  reveredy  held  in  reli- 
gious reverencCy  veneratedy  vener- 
able. 

relinquo,  -linquere,  -liqui,  -lictus 
[re-linquo],  3.  v.  a.,  leave  behind, 
leave y  abandoUy  leave  out,  omity  leave 
alone,  leave  undone,  leave  un- 
avengedy  disregard. 
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reliquus,  -a,  -urn  [re-tUquut 
(liq  +  ut)],  adj.,  /<?/"/,  remaining^ 
the  rest  of,  the  resty  the  other y  other 
(meaning  all  other),  the  other Sy  all 
othery  future  (of  time  remaining), 
subsequent y  after y  intenrttint^  (be- 
fore some  other  time) :  res  (which 
remain  for  the  futurey  future) ;  reli- 
quut est  {is  lefty  reniainsy  etc.); 
reliqua,  the  future ;  nihil  reliqui, 
nothing;  left;  nihil  reliqui  (reli- 
quum)  facere,  leave  nothing. 

remaned,  -mane  re,  -mansi,  man- 
siirus  [re-maneo],  2.  v.  n.,  remain 
behindy  remainy  stay'y  residey  bey  con- 
tinuey  last. 

remansid,  -onis  [re-mansio;  cf. 
remaneo],  F.,  a  remaining. 

rSmeXy  -igis  [rem5-  with  unc. 
term.  (perh.  tagus)],  M.,  an  oars- 
many  a  roiuer. 

reminiscoiy  -minlsci  [re-tminia- 
cor  (man,  in  memini,  +  isco)],  3.  v. 
dep.y  remember^  bear  in  mind. 

remiasidy  -onis  [re-missio;  cf. 
remitto],  f.,  a  sending  backy  a 
relaxationy  a  diminutiony  a  remis- 
sion. 

remittd,  -mitture,  -misT,  -missus 
[re-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  let  go  backy  send 
backy  throw  back.  —  Fig.,  relax y  re- 
mity  give  up.  —  remissus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  slack y  laxy  remiss. 

remoror,  -arl,  -atus  [re-moror], 
I.  V.  dep.,  stay  behindy  delay  (trans. 
andintrans.),r^/<7r</.'  aliquem poena 
(keep  one  waitingy  give  one  a  res- 
piU). 

removeo,  -movere,  -movT,  -motus 
[re-moveo],  2.  v.  a.,  move  backy  move 
away,  send  away,   remove,   draw 


awayy  get  out  of  the  wayy  separate, 
leave  out  of  the  question  :  poenam 
(set  aside y  take  offy  remove) ;  remote 
Catilina,  with  C.  out  of  the  way; 
remotos,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  re- 
motey  far  removed,  apart. 

remusy  -1  [?],  m.,  an  oar. 

renovd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re-novo], 
I .  V.  a.,  renew. 

reniintidy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re- 
nuntio],  i.  v.  a.,  bring  back  wordy 
bring  newSy  report,  proclaim.  — 
Also,  renouncey  abandon. 

repelldy  -pellere,  -pulT,  -pulsus 
[re-pello],  3.  v.  a.,  drive  backy  repel y 
repulse y  ward  offy  avert :  te  a  con- 
sulatu  (foil  your  attempt  to  gainy 
etc.);  furores  a  cervicibus  (defend 
one"  s  throat  from,  etc.,  rescue  one^s 
life  from  y  etc.). 

repente  [abl.  of  repens?],  adv., 
(creeping  on  so  as  to  appear  sud- 
denly?), suddenly. 

repentinOy  see  repentinus. 

repentlnus,  -a,  -um  [repent-  + 
inus],  adj.,  sudden,  hasty y  unex- 
pected: speculator  (transienty  non- 
resident)) pecuniae  (suddenly  ac- 
quired). —  repentino,  abl.  as  adv., 
suddenly. 

reperio,  reperire,  repperi,  reper- 
tus  [re-(red-)pario],  4.  v.  a.,  find 
outy  discover,  find  (by  inquiry ;  cf. 
invenio,  accidentally,  and  compe- 
rio,  in  reference  to  the  complete 
result),  learn. 

repet5,  -petere,  -petivi  (-il),  -peti- 
tus  [re-peto],  3.  v.  a.,  try  to  get  back, 
demand  back,  ask  foTy  try  againy 
look  back  (at  something  past),  claim 
(as    one's  due):    poenam,   poenas 
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(demand  a  penalty,  inflict  punish- 
ment, wreak  vengeance). —  Esp.  of 
money  got  by  extortion,  demand 
(restitution).  —  Hence,  repetundae 
(with  or  without  pecuniae),  the  suit 
forextortioni^  process  used  against 
any  official  for  property  unlawfully 
acquired  in  his  office),  extortion 
(where  the  suit  is  implied  in  other 
words). 

repleOy  -plere,  -plevi,  -pletus  [re- 
pleo], 2.  V.  2i.yflll  upj  supply.  —  re- 
pletus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  /«//, 
crowded. 

reports,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re- 
porto],  I.  V.  a.,  carry  back^  bring 
back. 

reposcOy  -poscere,  no  perf.,  no 
p.p.  [re-posco],  3.  v.  a.,  demand 
back  J  demand  (something  due). 

reprehendo,  -hendere,  -hendi, 
-hensus  [re-prehendo],  3.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  drag-  back^  seize  hold  of^  find 
fault  withy  blamCj  censure^  find 
faulty  object. 

reprehensiOy  -onis  [re-prehen- 
sio ;  cf.  reprehendo],  F.,  a  finding 
fault,  censure y  criticism. 

repressbr,  -oris  [re-pressor;  cf. 
reprimo],  m.,  «  re  strainer. 

reprimo,  -primere,  -pressT,  -pres- 
sus  [re-premo],  3.  v.  a.,  cheeky 
thwarty  foil :  reprimi  sad  non  com- 
primi,  ////  back  but  not  put  down. 

repudio,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re- 
pudiS-],  I.  V.  a.,  {spurn  with  a 
stroke ;  cf.  tripudium),  spumy  re- 
fuscy  reject. 

repiignOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re- 
pugno],  I.  V.  n.,  resist.  —  Fig.,  be  in 
opposition* 


reputOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re-poto], 
I .  V.  a.,  reckon  up,  think  over. 

requies,  -etis  (-ei)  [re-qaies],  f., 
resty  repose. 

requiesco,  -escere,  -evi,  -etus  [le- 
quiesco],  3.  v.  n.,  resty  repose. 
.  requirOy  -qulrere,  -quisivi  (-ii), 
-quisitus  [re-quaero],  3.  v.  a.  and 
n.,  search  out,  enquire  for.  — 
Hence,  asky  ask  fory  requesty  re- 
quircy  demandy  needy  missy  be  in 
want  of. 

res,  rei  [akin  to  reor],  f.,  prop- 
erty{})y  business,  an  affairy  a  mattery 
a  thing  (in  the  most  general  sense). 

—  Hence  determined  by  the  con- 
text, afacty  an  occurrencey  an  eveniy 
a  casey  an  actiony  an  acty  a  measnrey 
an  object  (aimed  at),  one^s  inter  est, 
an  arty  a  sciencey  a  pointy  a  lawsuity 
a  case  (at  law).  —  Esp.  where  no 
word  corresponding  to  the  English 
idea  exists  in  Latin  :  red  quae  ez- 
portantur,  exports.  —  Often  where 
a  pronoun  is  avoided  :  qua  in  re, 
in  whaty  in  which  ;  eam  in  rem, 
for  that ;  ei  quoque  ttiyfor  this  also. 

—  Esp.  of  public  matters,  with  pub- 
lica  (also  without),  see  publicus: 
res  maximae,  power y  glory y  career; 
novae  res,  revolutiony  a  change  of 
government ;  summa  potestas  om- 
nium rerum  (of  the  whole  state).— 
Also,  rem,  res  gerere,  perform  ex- 
ploits y  carry  on  wary  act,  operatiy 
conduct  affairs  ;  res  populi  Romani 
(deeds  y  exploits  y  hi  story  y  career)] 
res  gestae,  exploits y  acts  ;  ipsa  res, 
the  case  itself  the  circumstances  of 
the  casey  the  facts ;  re  yera,  in 
fact ;  re,  by  actions  (as  opposed  to 
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words),  in  fact ;  in  snam  rem  con- 
yertit  {to  his  own  use);  haec  acta 
res  est,  tAis  was  the  object  aimed  at^ 
this  is  what  was  accomplished  ;  res 
omnis  tecum  erit,  all  my  business 
will  be^  etc.,  I  shall  have  only  to  deal 
with  youy  etc. ;  in  rebus  iudicandis, 
in  trials ;  ob  rem  iudicandam,  for 
deciding  a  case  ;  res  magnae  agun- 
tur  {great  interests^  etc.);  multa- 
rum  rerum  societas,  many  asso- 
ciations;  res  militaris,  the  art  of 
war  J  war;  privatarum  rerum  de- 
decns  {private  conduct) ;  ita  se 
res  habet,  the  case  is  suchy  it  is  so  ; 
e  re,  to  the  pointy  timelyy  worth 
while* 

rescinds,  -scindere,  -scidi,  -scis- 
sus  [re-scindo],  3.  v.  al,  cut  awayy 
tear  downy  break  dowuy  destroy.  — 
Hence,  rescindy  annul. 

reseco,  -are,  -ui,  -tus  [re-seco], 
I.  V.  a.,  cut  offy  cut  away. 

reserv5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re- 
servo],  I.  V.  a.,  keep  backy  reserve y 
hold  in  reservCy  keep. 

resided,  -sidere,  -sedT,  no  p.p. 
[re-sedeo],    2.  v.   n.,   sit  backy  sit 

downy  remain  behindy  remaiuy  resty 

* 

stop. 

resigno,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re- 
signo],  I.  V.  a.,  unsealy  annuly  de- 
stroy. 

resisto,  -sistere,  -stiti,  no  p.p. 
[re-sisto],  3.  v.  n.,  stand  backy  stopy 
remain,  survive,  withstandy  make  a 
standy  resist. 

respicid,  -spicere,  -spexi,  -spectus 
[re-tspecio],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  look 
backy  look  back  aty  look  behind  onCy 
see  behind  oney  review. 


respiro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re- 
spiro],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  breathe  oiity 
exhaUy  breathe  again,  breathcy  draw 
one^s  breath. 

responded,  -spondere,  -spondT, 
-sponsurus  [re-spondeo],  2.  v.  n., 
reply y  answery  make  an  answering 
argument  or  reply;  esp.  of  an 
oracle  or  seer.  —  Fig.,  correspondy 
match. 

responsum,  -1  [neut.  p.p.  of  re- 
spondeo],  N.,  a  reply,  a  response. 
—  Plur.,  a  reply  (of  several  parts), 
advice. 

respublica,  see  res  and  publicus. 

respuo,  -spuere,  -spul,  no  p.p. 
[re-spuo],  3.  V.  a.,  spit  out.  —  Fig., 
spurny  reject. 

restinguo,  -stinguere,  -stlnxT, 
-stinctus  [re-stinguo],  3.  v.  a., 
extinguish.  —  Less  exactly,  destroy y 
annihilate. 

restituo,-stituere,-stituI,-stitutus 
[re-statuo],  3.  v.  a.,  set  up  againy 
replacCy  restorcy  make  aneWy  reestab- 
lish y  revivcy  recall  (one  from  exile). 

restitutor,  -oris  [restitu-  (as 
stem  of  restituo)  +  tor]^  m.,  a  re- 
storer. 

resto,  -stare,  -stitT  (in  common 
with  resisto),  no  p.p.  [re-sto],  i.  v. 
n.,  remaiUy  be  left. 

retards,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [re- 
tardo],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  retard y  cheeky 
delay y  keep  back :  non  sopita  sed 
retardata  consuetude  {not  put  to 
sleep  but  dozingy  or  not  lost  but  re- 
laxedy  abandoning  the  figure  of 
dullness;  cf.  tardus). 

reticentia,  -ae  [reticent-  +  ia], 
F.,  silence. 
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reticedy  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [re- 
taceo],  2.  V.  n.  and  a.,  keep  silence ^ 
be  silent y  say  nothing. 

retinedy  -tinere,  -tinui,  -tentus 
[re-teneo],  2.  v.  a.,  hold  back,  re- 
strain (quin,  from  doing  some- 
thing), detain  y  retain  ypreserve^  keep, 
maintain  (by  not  losing) :  iura 
{observe^  maintain^ ;  id  memoria 
{keepy  bear  in  mind). 

retorqueS,  -torquere,  -torsi,  -tor- 
tus [re-torqueo] ,  2.  v.  a.,  twist  back, 
hurl  backy  roll  back,  turn  back. 

retractatio,  -on  is  [retracta-  -f 
tio],  F.,  a  drawing  back:  sine  ulla 
retractatione,  without  any  shrink- 
ing or  hesitation. 

retrahOy  -trahere,  -traxT,  -tractus 
[re-traho],  3.  v.  a.,  drag  back^  bring 
back  (a  person),  draw  away. 

retundo,  -tundere,  -tudl,  -tusus 
[re-tundo],  3.  v.  a.,  beat  backy  blunt, 
turn  the  edge  of. 

reus,  -1  [re  (as  stem  of  res)  -f 
ius],  M.,  (w/'M  a  case  in  courtly  a 
party  (to  a  case).  —  Esp.,  a  de- 
fendanty  an  accused  persony  the  ac- 
cused. —  Often  to  be  rendered  by  a 
phrase,  under  accusation :  reum 
facere,  bring  to  trial. 

revello,  -vellere,  -veil!,  -volsus 
[re-vello],  3.  v.  a.,  tear  awayy  pull 
awayy  pull  off. 

reverto,  -vertere,  -verti,  -versus 
[re-verto],  3.  v.  n.,  act.  in  perf. 
tenses,  return  (turn  about  and  go 
back ;  cf .  redeo,  get  backy  come  back). 
—  Pass,  as  deponent  in  pres.  tenses, 
return  y  go  backy  revert. 

revinco,  -vincere,  -vici,  -victus 
fre-yinco],  3.  v.  a.  and  tv.,  subdue. 


—  Fig.,  refute y  confute y  put  in  tke 
wrong. 

revivisco  (-esc6),-vivTscere,-vm, 
no  p.p.  [re-vivisco],  3.  v.  n.,  come 
to  life  againy  revive. 

revoco,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [re-voco], 
I.  V.  a.,  call  back  (either  from  or  to 
something),  call  away,  call  offy  re- 
cally  draw  backy  withdraw,  try  to 
withdraw y  restore  (call  back  to). 

reXy  regis  [reg  as  stem],  m.,  a 
king  (esp.  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  ty- 
rant). 

rheda  (raeda,  reda),  -ae  [perh. 
Celtic  or  Oscan  form  akin  to  rota], 
F.,  a  wagon  (with  four  wheels). 

rhedarius  (red-,  raed-)»  -1  [rhe- 
da- +  arius],  m.,  driver  of  rheda. 

Rhegini  (Reg-),  -omm  [Rhegio- 
-f-  inus],  u.i^\ur.y  people  of  Rhegium. 

Rhegium  (Reg-),  -1  \^V-fn^ov\y  n., 
a  city  of  Bruttium,  now  Reggio. 

Rhenus,  -I  [.^],  m,,  the  Rhine. 

Rhodius,  -a,  -um  [Rhod&--|-ia8], 
adj.,  of  Rhodes.  —  Masc.  plur,  as 
subst.,  the  Rhodiansy  the  people  of 
Rhodes. 

Rhodus,  -T  ['P65os],  f.,  Rhodes, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  famous  for  its  commerce 
and  navigation. 

ridiculuSy  -a,  -um  [tridS-  (whence 
rideo)  +  cuius ;  cf.molliculus],adj-, 
laughablcy  ridiculousy  absurd. 

ripa,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  bank. 

rivus,  -T  [akin  to  ^«],  m.,  a  brook 
a  stream  (not  so  large  as  flamen). 

robur,  -oris  [.^],  n.,  oaky  tough 
wood.  —  Fig.,  strength  (as  resisting; 
cf.  vis),  vigor y  endurance,  vitality- 
— ^?»^.,  tKt  ficwer^  the  sttength. 
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rObustnt,  -a,  -uiii  [robot-  (orig. 
stem  of  lobar)  +  tut],  adj.,  endowed 
with  strength^  vigorous y  strong, 

rog&ti5,  -onis  [rogi-  +  tio],  F., 
an  askings  a  request.  —  Ksp.,  {an 
asking  of  the  people  in  assembly)  ^  a 
bill,  a  law  (as  proposed  but  not 
yet  enacted). 

rosfttiui,  -us  [rogi-  +  tut],  m.,  a 
request. 

rogdy  -ire,  -avi,  -atus  [?j,  i.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  ask,  request,  ask  for.  — 
£sp.,  ask  of  the  people,  propose  (a 
law,  etc.),  pass  (a  bill,  as  the  result 
of  the  asking). 

Rdma,  -ae  [?,  perh.  akin  to  ^w, 
the  river  city],  ¥.,  Rome. 

ROminnt,  -a,  -urn  [Roma-  + 
not],  adj.,  Roman.  —  As  subst.,  a 
Roman :  ludi  Romani  (also  magni  ? 
a  great  festival  of  the  Romans, 
beginning  September  4  and  last- 
ing some  fifteen  days). 

R5miliu8  (also  RSmuleus),  -a, 
-um  [RomulS-  +  iu8],adj.,  of  Romu- 
lus, Romilian.  —  £sp. :  Rdmilia, 
-ae,  F.,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Rome,  Romilian  (so.  tribe). 

R5inultt8y-i  [prob.  manufactured 

from  Roma],   m.,  the   eponymous 

.hero,    the   founder   of    Rome. — 

Also  of  a  statue  of  him   as   an 

infant 

R58CiuSy  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp. :  i.  Sex.  Ros- 
csus  of  Ameria,  killed  in  the  SuUan 
proscription;  2.  Another  of  the 
same  name,  the  person  defended 
against  the  charge  of  this  murder 
in  one  of  Cicero's  orations;  3.  Q. 
Rosdus  Gallus,  a  famous  actor  and 


friend  of  Cicero,  also  defended  by 
him  in  an  extant  oration ;  4.  T, 
Roscius  Capita,  a  kinsman  of  Sex. 
Roscius ;  5.  T.  Roscius  Magnus, 
another  kinsman  of  the  same. 

rdstnim,  -1  [rod-  (in  rodo)  + 
tram],  n.,  a  beak.  —  Esp.  of  a  ship, 
the  beak,  the  ram  (used  as  in  mod- 
em naval  fighting). — Esp. :  rostra, 
plur.,  the  rostra  or  rostrum  ^  a  stage 
in  the  Forum  from  which  the  peo- 
ple were  addressed,  ornamented 
with  the  beaks  of  ships. 

Rttdiae,  -arum  [?],  f.  plur.,  a 
town  of  Calabria,  where  the  poet 
Ennius  was  born. 

Rudinus,  -a,  -um  [Rudia-  -|- 
inus],  adj.,  of  Rudia. 

nidiSy  -e  [.'*],  adj.,  rude,  rough. 
—  Fig.,  uheducated,  unpolished, 
ignorant. 

RiifiOy  -onis  [tRufid-  ■\-  0],  m.,  a 
slave's  name. 

RufuSy  -1  [prob.  dialectic  form 
of  rubus,  red'\,  M.,  a  Roman  sur- 
name.— Esp.,  L.  Mescinius  Rufus, 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  his 
quaestors  in  his  Cilician  province. 

niinay  -ae  [prob.  tru6-  (ru  in 
ruo)  -f  na  (fem.  of  -nus) ;  cf.  rues, 
ruidus],  F.,  a  fallings  an  under- 
mining.— Fig.,  a  downfall,  a  crash, 
a  ruin. 

rumor,  -oris  [rum  (cf.  rumito), 
as  if  root  -f  or],  m.,  a  rumor,  a 
story  (confused  report),  report, 
reputation  (talk  about  one). 

rumpo,  rumpere,  rupT,  ruptus 
[rup  (in  rupee?)],  3.  v.  a.,  break 
(as  a  door;  cf,  frango,  as  a  stick), 
burst. 
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ru5,  mere,  rui,  nitus  (ruiturus) 
[ru  (cf.  ruina)],  3.  v.  a.  and  n., 
cause  to  /ally  fall^  go  to  ruiriy  be 
ruined y  go  to  destruction. — Also  (cf . 
fall  upon),  rusk  headlong,  rush. 

rursus  [for  reversus,  petrified  as 
adv.;  cf.  versus],  adv.,  back  again, 
back,  again,  on  the  other  hand. 


rus,  ruris  [.^],  n.,  the  country. 
ruri,  in  the  country. 

rusticor,  -arl,  -atus  [ru8tic5-], 
I .  V.  dep.,  go  to  the  country. 

rusticus,  -a,  -um  [rus-  +  ticus], 
adj.,  rural,  rustic,  country.— 
Masc.  as  subst.,  a  countryman,  a 
rustic. 


SabinuSy  -a,  -um  [unc.  stem  (cf. 
sabulum,  sand)-\-  inus],  M.,  Sabine. 
— Masc.  plur.  as  subst., M^  Sabines. 

sacer,  sacra,  sacrum  [sac  (in 
8ancio)+  rus],  adj.,  sacred. — Neut. 
plur.  as  subst.,  sacred  rites,  sacred 
objects,  things  sacred. 

sacerdos,  -dotis  [sacr5-dos  (da 
-f-  tis)],  M.  and  F.,  (arranger  of 
sacred  rites  ?),  a  priest. 

sacramentum,  -I  [sacra-  +  men- 
tum],  N.,  a  deposit  (to  secure  an 
oath,  orig.  in  a  bargain),  an  oath. — 
Hence,  a  suit  at  law  (of  a  peculiar 
form  in  use  at  Rome). 

sacrarium,  -I  [neut.  of  sacrarius 
(sacrS-  4-  arius)],  n.,  «  shrine. 

sHcrificium,  -I  [tsacrlficS-  (sacrS- 
tfacus  ;  cf.  beneficus)  +  ium],  N.,  a 
sacrifice. 

sacro,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [sacrS-], 
I.  V.  2..,  cottsecrate :  leges  sacratae 
{inviolable). 

sacrosanctus,  -a,  -um  (sometimes 
separate)  [sacr5  sanctus],adj., /^«/- 
lowed  by  religious  rites,  sacred, 
inviolable. 

saeculum  (seculum,  saeclum), 
-I  [prob.  sec6-  (or  other  stem  akin 
to  secus,  sex)  +  Ium  (cf.  Lucr.  4, 


1223,  no  doubt  SA  in  sero)],  n., 
a  generation  (orig.  a  family  of  off- 
spring), an  age.  —  Esp.  of  future 
ages. 

saepe  [neut.  of  tsaepis  (perh. 
same  as  saepes)],  adv.,  often:  mi- 
nime  saepe,  most  rarely.  —  saepios, 
compar.,  many  times,  repeatedly, 
again  and  again,  so  many  times: 
semel  et  saepius,  once  and  again ; 
iterum  et  saepius,  many  many 
times. 

saepid  (sep-),  -Ire,  -si  (-il),  -tus 
[saepi-  (cf.  saepes,  saepe)],  4.  v.  a., 
hedge  in,  enclose,  surround,  protect. 

saeptum  (sep-),  -i  [neut.  p.p.  of 
saepio],  N.,  an  enclosure,  a  railing 
(esp.  of  the  voting  places  at  Rome). 

sagatu's,  -a,  -um  [sag$-  +  atus], 
adj.,  clad  in  the  sagum,  in  the  garb 
of  war,  in  arms. 

sagax,  -acis  [sag  (root  of  sagio) 
-f  ax],  adj.,  keen-scented,  acute. 

sagino,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [sagina-], 
I.  V.  a.,  fatten,  feed.  —  Pass., gorge 
one's  self,  fatten  (one's  self). 

sagum,  -I  [prob.  borrowed],  .n., 
a  military  cloak  (of  coarse  wool): 
ad  saga  ire,  put  on  the  garb  of  war 
(as  was  done  at  Rome  in  times  of 
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public  danger);  tomere  Mga  (same 
meaning). 

Sal.y  see  talat. 

Salaminii,  -omm  [Salamin-  + 
iua],  M.  plur.,  the  people  0/  Salami s 
(the  island  off  A  ttica,-f  amous  for  the 
battle  with  the  Persians,  B.C.  480). 

saltern  [?],  adv.,  at  least ^  at  any 
rate. 

salts,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [as  if  saltS- 
after  analogy  of  rapto,  etc.],  i.  v.  n., 
dance,  leap. 

saJtoSy  -us  [.^  perh.  sal  (in 
lalio)  +  tot],  M.,  a  wooded  height, 
a  glade,  a  pass  (in  the  mountains), 
a  pasture, 

salus,  -utis  [salvO  (?)  +  tis  (cf. 
yiitos,  Carmentis)],  v.,  healthy  well- 
being,  welfare,  safety,  preservation, 
relief,  deliverance,  life  (as  saved  or 
lost),  escape  (safety  in  danger), 
acquittal  (on  a  trial,  the  regular 
word),  restoration  (to  citizenship) : 
latiQ  salutis,  means  of  safety  ^  chances 
of  acquittal.  —  In  the  addresses  of 
letters,  abbreviated  to  sal.  or  s., 
greeting,  salutation.  —  As  a  divin- 
ity. Health  (implying  also  deliver- 
ance), who  had  a  temple  at  Rome. 

salttt&riSy  -e  [saint-  -f  aris],  adj., 
healthful,  wholesome,  beneficial, 
salutary,  saving:  civis  (7'aluable, 
as  aiding  the  welfare  of  the  state); 
salataribus  rebus  tuis  {prosperous, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
state). 

saltttOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [salut-], 
I.  v.  a.,  salute  (wishing  salus  to 
one;  cf.  salve).  —  Esp.,  visit,  call 
upon,  a  regular  morning  custom 
among  the  Romans. 


salTus,  -a,  -um  [sar  (sal)  +  rus, 
cf.  5Xos],  adj.,  safe,  whole,  sound, 
saved,  unharmed,  uninjured.  —  In 
many  phrases:  nisi  te  salvo,  etc., 
unless  all  is  well  with  you  ;  salvus 
esse,  survive,  avoid  ruin,  flourish  ; 
salva  oibe,  so  long  as  the  city  stands, 
in  the  city  still  standing ;  salva  re- 
pablica,  without  detriment  to  ;  sal- 
vos i^T9iestaje,guarantee  the  safety  of. 

Samnium,  -1  [for  Sabinium, 
Sabind-  H-  ium  (neut.  of  -ius)],  n., 
a  country  of  central  Italy  east  of 
I^tium. 

Samos  (-us),  -1  [Sd/Aos],  f.,  a 
famous  city  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  off  the  coast  of  Ionia. 

sancidy  sanclre,  sanxl,  sanctus 
(-It us)  [sac  (in  sacer)],  4.  v.  a., 
bind  (in  some  religious  manner), 
make  sacred,  solemnly  establish  (by 
law),  ordain.  —  sanctus,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.  as  adj.,  holy,  sacred,  solemn, 
inviolable,  pure,  venerable,  invio- 
late, revered,  conscientious. 

sancte  [old  abl.  of  sanctus], 
adv.,  piously,  conscientiously. 

sanctitaSy  -atis  [sanct5-  +  tas], 
F.,  sacredness,  sanctity,  inviolabil- 
ity.—  Also,  piety,  purity,  conscien- 
tiousness. 

sanctus,  p.p.  of  sancio. 

sane  [old  abl.  of  sanus],  adv., 
soundly,  discreetly.  —  Usually,  as 
weakened  particle,  no  doubt,  with- 
out question,  certainly.  —  Oftener 
giving  a  light  tone  to  the  idea,  by 
all  means,  at  any  rate,  I*m  sure, 
enough,  if  you  I i he  :  sane  ne  haec 
quidem  mihi  res  placebat  (very 
much);  sane  benevolo  animo  (/*m 
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sure)\  Siculi  sane  liberi  (pretty 
independent) ;  dicatur  sane  (if  he 
likes) ;  sane  yariuSi  motley  enough  ; 
pereant  sane  (for  all  me) ;  fines 
exigui  sane  (none  too  wide) ;  quae- 
sierit  sane  {if  you  like) ;  augeamus 
sane  (by  all  means). 

sanguis  (-en),  -inis  [?],  m., 
blood  (as  the  vital  fluid,  generally 
in  the  body;,  cf.  cruor),  the  life- 
blood  (also  as  just  shed).  —  So 
also,  bloods hedy  bloody  murder. 

sanitas,  -atis  [sand-  •\-  tas],  f., 
soundness^  sound  mindy  ordinary 
discretion. 

sano,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [sand-], 
I.  V.  a.,  make  sound y  make  goody 
repairy  curey  heal. 

sanuSy  -a,  -um  [sa-  (akin  to 
salvus)  +  nus],  adj.,  sound  (in 
body  or  mind),  saney  discreet :  bene 
sanus,  really  wise. 

sapiens,  -entis  [p.  of  sapio],  as 
adj.,  wisCy  discreety  of  discretion. — 
Esp.  as  subst,,  a  philosopher. 

sapienter  [sapient-  +  ter],  adv., 
wisely y  with  wisdom. 

sapientia,  -ae  [sapient-  +  ia], 
Y.y  wisdom. 

sapio,  -ere,  -ivi  (-ii),  no  p.p.  [.^ 
SAP  (akin  to  (ro06$)],  3.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  taste  (actively  or  pas- 
sively). —  Hence,  be  wisCy  have 
intelligence. 

Sappho,  -iis  [2a7r0t6],  F.,  the 
famous  poetess  of  Mytilene  in 
I-«sbos.  —  Of  a  famous  statue  of 
her  at  Syracuse,  stolen  by  Verres. 

Sardinia,  -ae  [?],  f.,  the  island 
still  called  by  that  name  in  the 
7'uscan  Sea. 


satelles,  -itis  [.^],  m.  or  p.,  an  at- 
tendant y  a  toolf  a  minister i  a  mimo%. 

satietas,  -atis  [fsatid-  (cf.  satio) 
+  tas;  cf.  pietas],  f.,  scOietyy  ap- 
petite (as  satisfied). 

satio,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [tsatiS- 
(akin  to  satis)  ;  cf .  satietas],  i.  v.a., 
satiatey  satisfy,  sate,  gltUy  feast. 

satis  [?],  adv.,  enoughy  suffi- 
ciently y  adequately.  —  Often  with 
partitive,  equivalent  to  a  noun  or 
adj.,  ^«^w^-*,  sufficient:  satis  late, 
pretty  widely ;  satis  habere,  con- 
sider sufficient,  be  satisfied;  satifl 
facere,  see  below. 

satisfacid,  -facere,  -feci,  -facto- 
rus  [satis  facio],  3.  v.  n.,  do  enough 
fory  satisfy. 

satius  [prob.  compar.  of  satis], 
adj.  and  adv.,  better,  preferable. 

Saturnalia,  -ium  and  -ionim 
[Satumd-  -f  alis],  n.  plur.,  the  Sat- 
urnaliay  the  great  feast  of  Saturn 
in  December,  beginning  the  17th, 
during  which  the  freedom  of  the 
golden  age  was  imitated  by  all 
classes. 

Saturninus,  -1  [prob.  Satunii- 
•f  inus],  M.,  a  Roman  family  name. 
—  Esp.,  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
killed  as  a  demagogue  by  Marius, 
B.C.  100. 

Satyrus,  -i  [Sdrupos],  M.,  a  satyr, 
a  half-human  deity  of  the  forests, 
personating  the  vital  forceof  nature, 
a  frequent  subject  for  works  of  art. 

saucius,  -a,  -um  [.!*],  adj., 
wounded. 

Saza,  -ae  [.?],  m.,  a  Roman  fam- 
ily name.  —  Esp.,  L.  Decidiui 
Saxay  a  friend  of  Antony. 
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MXam,  -I  [?],  N.,  a  rock. 

scaeaa  (sc^),  -ae  [vKfirti]^  f.,  (a 
dower),  a  stage  (from  the  arched 
proscenium  and  background). 

scaenicni  (tc^).  -a,  -um  [scae- 
aa-  +  cot],  adj.,  of  the  stagey  scenic. 

ScaeroUy  -ae  [acaevft-  +  la,  sc. 
manna]!  m.,  a  Roman  family  name. 
— Esp.,  P.  Mucins  Scavoia,  consul 
B.C.  133. 

scftlaey  -&rum  [scad  (in  scan- 
do)  +  la],  F.  plur.,  a  flight  0/ stairs, 
stairs,  steps, 

Scantia,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  Roman 
woman  of  the  gens  of  that  name, 
in  some  way  wronged  by  Clodius. 

Scannia,  -T  [acaurus,  *'  club- 
foot *'],  M.,  a  Roman  family  name. 

—  Esp.,  M,  yEmilius  Scaurus, 
consul  B.C.  116,  long  famous  as 
princeps  senatus,  consul  a  second 
time,  and  censor,  lie  was  father- 
in-law  of  M*.  Glabrio. 

scelerftti  [old  abl.  of  sceleratus], 
adv.,  criminallyy  wickcdiVi  im- 
piously. 

•celerfttus,  -a,  -um  [as  if  (perh. 
really)  p.p.  of  scelero  {stain  with 
crime  .^)],  adj.,  villa inaus^  accursed. 

—  As  subst.,  a  scoundrel,  a  villain. 
•celeattts,    -a,    -um    [scelus-  + 

tos],  adj.,  (of  acts),  criminal,  im- 
pious, wicked  (cf.  sceleratus,  of 
persons). 

•celttSy  -eris  [?,  cf.  <r<c^Xos,  perh. 
orig.  "  crookedness  " ;  cf .  pravus 
and  wrong\,  n.,  crime,  villa ny, 
wickedness,  a  heinous  crime :  tan- 
tom  scelus,  such  monstrous  wicked- 
ness. 

see  scaena. 


scSnicnii  see  acaenicnt. 

Schola,  -ae  [schola],  m.,  a  Ro~ 
man  name,  see  Cauainint. 

scientia,  -ae  [sclent-  -f  ia],  f., 
knowledge,  acquaintancewith  (thing 
in  the  genitive,  or  clause). 

scilicet  [prob.  sci  (imperative) 
licet],  adv.,  you  may  know,  of 
course,  that  is  to  say,  in  fact.  — 
Often  \xovL\zi\,  forsooth. 

8ci5,  scire,  scIvT  (-ii),  scitus  [?], 
4.  V.  a.,  (separate?),  distinguish, 
know  (a  fact ;  cf.  nosco),  be  aware : 
certo  scio,  /  am  very  sure  ;  scitote, 
you  must  know,  be  assured,  you  may 
be  sure.  —  sciens,  -entis,  p.  as  adj., 
having  knowledge,  well-informed, 
experienced,  skilful:  prudens  et 
•Ciens,  with  full  knowledge,  and 
with  one  *j  eyes  open  ;  nec  imperante 
nee  sciente  nec  praesente  domino, 
without  the  order  or  knowledge  or 
presence  of,  etc. 

Scipid,  -onis  [scipio,  staff '\,  m., 
a  Roman  family  name.  —  Esp.: 
I.  See  Afticanus-;  2.  See  Nasica; 
3.  P.  {Cornelius)  Scipio  {Nasica), 
an  influential,  but  not  famous, 
member  of  the  family,  active  on 
the  side  of  Sex.  Roscius. 

sciscitor,  -ari,  -at  us  [as  if  sci- 
scitS-,  p.p.  of  scisco],  i.  v.  dep., 
learn,  ask,  examine,  make  enquiries. 

scortum,  -I  \}],  n.,  a  hide. — 
Also,  a  harlot,  a  debauchee. 

scriba,  -ae  [scrib  +  a],  m.,  a 
clerk. 

scribo,  scribere,  scripsT,  scriptus 

[•'*]'  3*  v-  ^-  ^"d  ^M  'ivrite,  give  an 
account  (in  writing),  inscribe,  set 
down,  draw  up  (of  a  law),  write 
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abauU  compose^  record^  appoint  (in 
a  written  instrument),  make  (in 
writing); 

scriptor,  -oris  [scRiB  -\-  tor],  m., 
a  wrttery  an  author. 

scriptura,  -ae  [scrib  +  tura,  but 
cf.  pictura],  f.,  a  writing.  —  Also 
(from  the  registering  of  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  pastured  on  the  public 
lands),  the  public  pastures,  the 
pasture  tax. 

scriitory  -arl,  -at us  [scruta,  rub- 
bish],  I.  V.  dep.,  rummage,  search^ 
pry  into. 

scutum^  -1  [?],  N.,  a  shield,  of 
the  Roman  legion,  made  of  wood, 
convex,  oblong  (2^  by  4  ft.),  cov- 
ered with  leather. 

ScyllaeuSy  -a,  -um  [SKuXXatos], 
adj.,  of  Scylla  (the  famous  rock  in 
the  Strait  of  Messina  on  the  Italian 
side,  corresponding  to  Charybdis 
on  the  side  of  Sicily,  dangerous  to 
mariners),  Scylltean. 

se-  (sed-)  [same  word  as  sed  (?)], 
insep.  prep.,  apart,  aside,  away,  etc. 

secedo,  -cedere,  -cessi,  -cessum 
(impers.)  [se-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  with- 
draw, retire,  go  away. 

secerno,  -cernere,  -crevi,  -cretus 
[se-cemoj,  3.  v.  a.,  sepa7'ate.  —  Less 
exactly,  distinguish.  —  Also,  set 
aside,  reject. 

secessio,  onis  [se-cessio ;  cf.  se- 
cedo],  F.,  a  withdrawal,  a  secession 
(a  withdrawal  for  political  reasons). 


secius,  see  secus. 


seco,  secare,  secul,  sectus  [prob. 
causative  of  sec],  i.  v.  a.,  cut,  reap. 
—  There  is  possibly  another  mean- 
iwg,  follow. 


sector,  -oris  [sec  (follow or cut^. 
possibly  two  words)  -|-  tor],  M.,  a 
cutter,  —  Also,  a  purchaser  of  con- 
fiscated estates  (or  of  booty  taken 
in  war) :  de  manibas  sectomni  (of 
the  confiscation,  harpiesY,  sectores 
ac  sicarii  {sharpers  and  cut-throat^. 

sector,  -ari,  -at  us  '[prob.  secta- 
(SEQU-fta;  cf.  moneta)],  i.  v. 
dep.,  pursue,  chcLse  after,  be  in  one*i 
train. 

secundum,  see  secundus. 

secundus,  -a,  -um  [p.  in  -dus, 
of  sequor] ,  2A\.,following. — Hence, 
second.  —  Also  (as  not  opposing), 
fcnjorable,  successful :  res  secondae, 
prosperity.  — secundum,  neut.acc 
as  prep.with  ace,  along,  in  the  direc- 
tion of,  in  accordance  with,  after. 

securis,  -is  [sec  -f  unc.  term], 
F.,  an  axe.  —  Esp.,  the  axe  of  the 
lictor  (as  a  symbol  of  the  power 
of  life  and  death) :  duodecim  se- 
cures (i.e.  two  praetors). 

secus  [SEQ  (in  sequor)  +  unc. 
term.],  adv.,  (inferior),  otherwise, 
less.  —  Compar.,  secius  (setius), 
less:  nihilo  secius,  none  the  less, 
nevertheless. 

sed  [abl.  of  unc.  stem ;  cf.  re], 
conj.,  (apart)  (cf.  seditio  and  se- 
curus),  but  (stronger  than  autem 
or  at). 

sede5,  sedere,  sedi,  sessum  (su- 
pine) [tsedS-  (sED  +  us;  cf.  domi- 
seda  and  sedo)],  2.  v.  n.,sit,  sit  still, 
remain  seated,  sit  (here,  there,  etc.), 
sit  by:  ad  portas  imperator  (be  hi 
arms,  be). 

sedes,  -is  [sed  ■\-  es  (masc.  and 
fem.  term,  corresponding  to  neut. 
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)],  F.,  a  uat. —  Hence,  an  abode 
(both  in  sing,  and  plur.),  an  abid- 
ing-placit  a  place  of  abode^  a  homey 

a  seai^  (fig*)< 

•Sditi9,-onis  [•ed-titio(i  +  tio)], 
F.,  a  secession y  a  mutiny^  an  upris- 
ings a  civil  disturbance y  an  insur- 
recHoHt  a  riot, 

■SditltaS  [old  abl.  of  teditiosut], 
adv.»  treasonably y  with  seditious 
purpose^  to  excite  a  riot. 

8Sditi5sfit,  -a,  -urn  [sedition-  + 
osiit  (poss.  as  if  tseditiS  +  osus ;  cf. 
iBitiiim)]»  adj.,  seditious  y  factious. 

■SdSy  -are,  -&vl,  -at us  [causative 
of  SBD,  or  perhaps  denominative 
of  tedtt- ;  cf.  domiseda],  i .  v.  a.,  set- 
tUy  quiety  allayy  appeasCy  represSy 
cheeky  stop, 

aMnlitfts,  -atis  [sedul6-  +  tas], 
F.,  eusiduityy  diligent  attentiouy  zcal^ 
earnest  endeavor y  painstaking. 

segeSi  -etis  [unc.  stem  (cf.  seco?) 
+  tie],  F.,tf  crop  of  grain  (growing), 
a  field  (of  grain) :  segetem  ac  mate- 
xiem  glorias  (the  fertile  source  and 
raw  material). 

•Sgnity  -e  [?],  adj.,  slowy  inactive. 
—  Compar.,  sSgnior  {less  active). 

sSgniter  [segni-  -f  ter],  adv., 
slowlyy  sluggishly:  nihilo  segnius, 
no  less  energetically. 

aigregO,  -are,  -avi,  -at us  [segreg- 
(se-giez,  apart  front  the  hcrd)\ 
I.  V.  a.,  separate y  exclude. 

aiinngdy  -iungere,  -iunxl,  -iunc- 
tus  [se-iongo],  3.  v.  a.,  disjoin^ 
separate. 

sella,  -ae  [sed  -f  la;  cf.  ?5pa], 
F.,  a  seaty  a  bench  y  a  stool y  a  work- 
bench   (probably    only    a    stool) ; 


cornlis  (the  curule  chairy  a  camp- 
stool  with  ivory  legs,  used  by 
magistrates). 

semel  [prob.  neut.  of  adj.,  akin 
to  similis],  adv.,  oncCy  once  only: 
semel  et  saepius,  more  than  oncCy 
again  and  again  ;  at  semel,  when 
oncCy  as  soon  as. 

semen,  -inis  [se  (in  sero)  -f  men], 
N.,  seed.  —  Also  figuratively. 

semin&rium,  -1  [semin-  -f  arius], 
N.  (of  adj.),  a  nursery.  —  Also  figu- 
ratively. 

semisonmus,  -a,  -um  [semi-som- 
nus,  decl.  as  adj.],  adj.,  half  asleep y 
drowsy y  listless. 

semiiistilatus  (semus-),  -a,  -um 
[p.p.  of  semiustilo],  as  adj.,  half- 
burned. 

semper  [tsemd-  (?)  (ii\  semel) 
-per  (cf.  parumper)],  adv.,  through 
all  timcy  all  the  timCy  alwaysy  every 
time. 

sempitemuSy  -a,  -um  [semper 
(weakened,  for  a  stem)  -f  temus ;  cf . 
hestemus],  2A).y  eternal y  forever. 

SemprOniuSy  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  of 
the  gens  Sempronia  (itself  the  fern, 
of  the  adj.).  —  Esp.  of  C.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus  (see  Gracchus):  lex 
Sempronia,  Sempronian  law  (of 
Gracchus,  securing  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens). 

senator,  -oris  [tsena-  (as  if  verb- 
stem  akin  to  senex,  perh.  really  so; 
cf.  senatus)  -f  tor],  M.,  {an  elder). — 
Hence,  a  senator  (esp.  of  Rome),<7 
member  of  the  Senate. 

senatdriusy  -a,  -um  [senator-  4- 
ius],  adj.,  of  the  senators y  of  the 
Senate y  of  a  senator y  senatorial. 
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•enituSy  -us  [tsenft-  (as  if,  f>erh. 
really,  verb-stem  akin  to  senex)], 
M.,a  Senate  (council  of  old  men). — 
Esp.,  the  Senate  (of  Rome,  the  great 
body  of  nobles  acting  as  an  admin- 
istrative council).  The  word  ex- 
presses the  body  as  an  order  in 
the  state,  or  as  a  council,  and  also 
a  meeting  of  the  body. 

senectus,  -utis  [senec-  (as  stem 
of  senex)  +  tus  ;  cf.  virtus],  F., 
age  (advanced),  old  age^  riper 
years  (not  necessarily  age  in  Eng. 
sense). 

•  senex  [seni-  (stem  of  oblique 
cases)  +  cus  (reduced)],  gen.  senis 
[?,  cf.  seneschal\  adj.  (only  masc), 
old,  —  Esp.  as  subst.,  an  old  man 
(above  forty-five),  the  elder  (of  two 
of  the  same  name),  senior. 

senilis,  -e  [seni-  (see  senex)  -f 
lis  (or  -ills)],  adj.,  of  an  old  man  : 
corpus  (aged). 

senium,  -T  [seni-  (see  senex)  -f 
ium],  N,,  age  (as  a  decline),  senil- 
ity. —  Less  exactly,  weakness,  sad- 
ness, torpor. 

sensim  [as  if  ace.  of  tsensis, 
verbal  of  sentio;  cf.  partim],  adv., 
(perceptibly).  —  Hence  (cf.  subito 
and  repente,  its  opposites),  gradu- 
ally, by  degrees. 

sensus,  -us  [sent-  (as  root  of 
sentio)-}-  tus],  m.,  feeling  (as  he- 
longing  to  humanity,  etc.),  sensa- 
tion, a  feeling,  feelings  (in  both 
sing,  and  plur.),  the  senses  (in  both 
sing,  and  plur.),  consciousness,  the 
power  of  sense,  a  sentiment  (a  way 
of  feeling). —  Hence,  a  sense,  a 
meaning. 


sententia,  -ae  [fsentent-  (p.  of 
simpler  pres.  of  sentio)  -|-  ia],  F., 
(feeling,  thinking). — Hence,  ^  wo/ 
of  thinking,  an  opinion^  a  view,  a 
determination,  a  sentiment^  a  feel- 
ing, a  purpose^  a  design.  —  Esp., 
officially,  a  judgment,  an  opinion,  a 
sentence,  a  vote,  a  eUcision,  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  a  hallot  {^wcii- 
ten  expression  of  opinion). — Esp.: 
verba  atque  sententiae,  words  and 
ideas  or  expressions ;  divisa  est 
sententia,  the  vote  was  divided;  in 
eandem  sententiam,  to  the  same  pur- 
port;  de  sententia  amicorum  {jfy 
the  advice,  etc.) ;  in  eadem  senten- 
tia, <7/'M^  same  mind. — sententiae, 
plur.,  a  verdict,  votes  of  a  jury, 

sentina,  -ae  \T\,  f.,  bilge  water. 
—  Fig.,  the  dregs,  a  cesspool. 

senti5,  sentire,  sens!,  sensus  [i*], 
4.  v.  a.,  perceive  (by  the  senses), 
feel,  know,  see,  think  (of  an  opinion 
made  up),  learn  about,  learn,  find 
(by  experience).  —  Hence,  hold  an 
opinion,  take  sides,  side,  hold  a  view 
(of  some  kind) :  cf .  sententia. — Also 
absolutely,  possess  sensation,  feel. 

separOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [se-  (sed-) 
paro],  I.  V.  a.,  (get  apart?),  sepa- 
rate.— Esp.:  separatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p. 
as  adj.,  separate. 

sepelidy  -Ire,  -ivi  (-ii),  sepultus 
[.?],  4.  V.  a.,  bury.  —  Less  exactly 
and  fig.,  put  to  rest,  destroy,  end, 
ruin,  bury  in  ruins.  ■ 

sepeSy  see  saepes. 

sepio,  see  saepio.  x 

Seplasia,  -ae  [i*],  f.,  a  place  in 
Capua  where  ointments  (i.e.  per- 
fumes) were  sold. 
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aeptem  [?» cf.i<^^M],indecl.  num. 
adj.,  seven, 

Septimius,  -I  [teptimd-  +  iaa], 
M.,  a  Roman  gentile  name;  cf. 
OctATiiu.  —  Esp.,  P.  Stftimiust  an 
obscure  senator,  condemned  for 
extortion. 

Septimus,  -a,  -um  [septem  + 
mos;  cf.  primas],  num.  adj.,  the 
seventh, 

aSptum,  see  taeptimi. 

aepttlcrum  (sepalchnim),  -I  [tse- 
pul  (as  if  root  of  sepelio,  or  a  kin- 
dred stem)+  cram  (cf.  iayacrum)], 
N.,  a  tambt  a  grave,  a  burial  place, 

■epult&ra,  -ae  [tsepaitu  (sepel, 
in  sepelio,  prob.  compound,  +  tns) 
+  IS  (fem.  of  -rus)],  F.,  burial, 
burying,  burial  rites,  funeral  rites 
(even  in  cremation). 

seqnester,  -tris  [akin  to  seqaor, 
prob.  tscquit-  (cf.  comes,  eques)  + 
tris  (cf.  equester)],  m.,  (a  deposi- 
tary in  a  suit  at  law  of  the  property 
in  dispute).  —  I^ss  exactly,  a  de- 
positary (of  money  for  bribery). 

seqaor,  sequi,  secutus  [se^)u], 
3.  V.  dep.,  follow,  ajccompany.  — 
Fig.,  follow  the  dictates  of,  obey,  be 
guided  bv,  follow,  adopt  (an  opin- 
ion), side  withy  aim  at. 

Ser.,  abbreviation  for  Servius. 

Sergius,  -I  [perh.  Sabine],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name,  see  Catilina. 
—  Also,  T.  Sergius  Callus  (perh. 
Sextius  or  Sestius),  an  unknown 
person  who  had  an  estate  at 
Bovillse. 

serm5,  -onis  [skr  (in  sero, 
twine)  -f-  mo  (prob.  -m5  +  0)],  M., 
(series?).  —  Hence,     conversation 


(continuous  series  of  sp>eech),  talk, 
intercourse,  conversation  with,  com- 
mon talk,  speech,  —  Also,  language. 

ser5  [abl.  of  seras],  adv.,  too  late, 
—  Compar.  serias,  later,  too  late. 

serpd,  serpere,  serpsi,  no  p.p. 
[sERP;  cf.  ifnr<a\,  3.  v.  n.,  creep. — 
Fig.,  wind  its  way,  spread, 

Sertdrianas,  -a,  -um  [Sertorio- 
-f  anas],  adj.,  of  Sertorius,  esp. 
the  one  mentioned  below. 

Sertdrius,  -i  [sartor  (?)  +  ius], 
M.,  {garland-maker?),  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Q.  Sertorius, 
a  partisan  of  Marius,  who  held. a 
command  in  Spain  against  the 
party  of  Sulla  from  B.C.  80  to 
K.c.  72. 

sertum,  -I  [p.p.  of  sero,  twine"] 
N.,  a  garland,  a  wreath. 

serus,  -a,  -um  [perh.  akin  to 
sero],  adj.,  late^  long  delayed. 

servHis,  -e  [servi  (as  if  stem  of 
servas  or  akin ;  cf.  servio)  4-  lis], 
adj.,  of  slaves,  of  a  slave,  servile: 
in  servilem  modum,  like  slaves ; 
bellum  (the  servile  war^  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  under  Spartacus  in 
B.C.  73). 

Servilius,  -T  [servili-  -f  ius],  m., 
a  Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp. : 
I .  P.  Servili  us  Vatia  Isanicus,  con- 
sul B.C.  79;  2.  C.  Servilius  Ahala^ 
see  Ahala ;  3.  C.  Servilius  Glaucia, 
see  Glaucia ;  4.  P.  Servilius  Vatia, 
son  of  No.  I,  consul  B.C.  48  with 
Caesar;  5.  P.  Servilius  Casca,  one 
of  Caesar's  assassins. 

servio,  -Ire,  -ivi  (-il),  -Iturus 
[servi-  (as  if  stem  of  servus  or 
akin ;  cf.  servilis)],  4.  v.  n.,  be  a 
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slave  (to  some  one  or  something), 
be  in  subjection.  —  Less  exactly, 
devote  one^s  self  to^  cater  tOy  be 
influenced  by^  consult  for^  be  sub- 
servient tOy  do  a  service  to. 

servitium,  -i  [servS-  4-  tium  (cf. 
amicitia)],  N.,  (slavery).  —  Hence 
(cf.  iuventus),  a  body  of  slaves ^ 
slaves  (esp.  in  plural). 

servitus,  -utis  [as  if  fservitu- 
(servfi  +  tus)  +  tis ;  cf .  iuyentus, 
sementis ;  perh.  immediately  servS 
+  tus,  -tutis],  F.,  slavery y  servitude. 

Servius,  -I  [serv6-  +  ius],  m.,  a 
Roman  praenomen. 

servo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [servS-], 
I .  V.  a.,  watch  y  guardy  keep  y  pre  serve  y 
maintain.  —  Esp.  in  language  of 
augury,  watch  (for  omens)  :  de  caelo 
{see  an  omeny  a  process  used  to 
stop  proceedings  by  one  colleague 
against  another). 

servolus  (-ulus),  -I  [serv6-  +  Ius], 
M.,  a  little  slavey  a  slave  (with  a 
suggestion  of  disparagement). 

servus,  -T  [unc.  root  (skr,  bind?) 
+  vus],  M.,  a  slave. 

sescenti  (sex-),  -ae,  -a  [sex- 
centum],  num.  adj.,  six  hundred. 


sese,  see  sui. 


sestertius,  T  [semis-tertius  (two 
whole  ones  and)  the  third  a 
halfl\  M.  of  adj.,  (with  nummus), 
two  and  a  half  asses y  a  sesterce 
(a  sum  of  money,  about  five 
cents). 

Sestius  (Sext-),  -T,  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  P.  Sestiusy  a 
Roman  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant. 

setius,  see  secus. 


sen,  see  sive. 

severe  [old  abl.  of  seyeros], 
adv.,  witA  strictness,  with  severity, 
harshly. 

severitasy  -atis  [severS- +  taa], 
F.,  strictnessy  harshnessy  severity. 

severusy  -a,  -urn  [?],  adj.,  stern, 
stricty  severCy  harsh.  —  Also,  seriousy 
sober y  grave. 

Sex.,  abbreviation  for  Sextos. 

sexaginta  [sex  +  unc.  term. ;  cf. 
^^ij^corro],  indecl.  num.  adj.,  sixty. 

sextiliSy  -e  [sextS-  +  ills],  adj., 
{of  the  sixth).  —  Hence,  of  August. 

Sextias,  see  Sestias. 

sextus,  -a,  -um  [sex  +  tas],  num. 
adj.,  sixth. 

Sextus,  -1  [preceding  word  as 
proper  name  (orig.  the  sixth  born)], 
M.,  a  Roman  praenomen. 

si  [locative,  prob.  akin  to  se], 
conj.,  (in  this  way y  in  this  casCySo; 
cf.  sic),  if  in  casey  on  condition 
thaty  supposing  ;  si  quando,  if  every 
whenever  ;  si  quidem,  if  at  least, 
in  so  far  asy  since  ;  si  quis,  tf  any. 
—  Esp.,  to  see  if  whether. 

sibilus,  -T  (plur.  -a,  -orum)  [perh. 
imitative],  M.  and  N.,  </  hissing,  a 
hiss. 

Sibyllinus,  -a,  -um  [Sibylla- + 
inus],  adj.,  of  the  Sibyl y  Sibylline: 
fata  {the  Sibylline  booksy  a  collection 
of  prophecies  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome). 

sic  [si-ce;  cf.  hie],  adv.,  sOy  in 
this  manner y  in  such  a  manner,  in 
this  way,  thus :  sic  .  .  .  ut,  so  .  . . 
that,  so  well . . .  that ;  sic  accepimus 
(this).  —  sicuti,  sicut,  as  conj.yjust 
aSy  just  as  if  as. 
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sica,  -ae  [prob.  akin  to  seco],  f., 
a  dagger. 

sicariuSy  -1  [sica-  +  arius],  m.,  an 
assassin,,  a  cut-throat,  a  hired  ruffian 
(one  who  commits  murder  for 
money). 

Sicilia,  -ae  [Zt/ceXfa],  f.,  Sicily. 

Siciliensis,  -e  [Sicilia-  +  ensis], 
adj.,  of  Sicily,  Sicilian,  —  Masc.  as 
subst.,  a  Sicilian. 

Sicalas,  -a,  -um  [Z(KeX6s],  adj., 
Sicilian^  of  Sicily.  —  Masc.  plur.  as 
subst.y  the  Sicilians. 

sicut  (sicuti),  see  sic. 

Sicyonius,  -a,  -um  [St<cuc6wo$], 
adj.,  of  Sicyon  (a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus), AV^^waw. — Masc.assubst., 
a  Sicyonian. 

Sidicinas,  -a,  -um  [.?],  adj.,  Sidi- 
cinian,  of  the  Sidicini,  a  people  of 
Campania. 

Sigeum,  -i  [S^Yctoi'],  n.,  a  prom- 
ontory near  Troy,  where  was  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Achilles. 

signifer,  -eri  [signo-fer  (per  + 
us)],  M.,  a  standard-bearer. 

significatio,  -onis  [significa-  + 
tio],  F.,  a  making  of  signs y  a  signal, 
a  sign,  an  intimation,  a  warning, 
an  iftdication,  signal. 

Signified,  -are,  -avi,  -at us  [t  sig- 
nified- (signS-ficus)],  I.  V.  n.  and  a., 
make  sigtts,  indicate,  make  known, 
spread  news,  give  an  intimation, 
give  information,  intimate,  hint  at, 
give  an  indication,  show  signs  of 

signum,  -T  [unc.  root  +  num 
'(neut.  of  -nus)],  n.,  (orig.  a  cut  tally- 
mark  ?  a  device),  a  sign,  a  mark,  a 
signal.  —  Esp.,  a  standard  (for  mili- 
tary purposes,  carried  by  each  body 


of  men,  consisting  of  some  device  in 
metal  on  a  pole). —  So  often,  signs 
militaria  (to  distinguish  this  mean- 
ing). —  In  phrases :  conlatis  signis, 
in  a  regular  battle  ;  signis  inferen- 
dis,  in  battle  array,  with  an  armed 
force ;  see  military  expressions  in 
Vocab.  to  Caesar.  —  Also,  a  statue, 
a  seal,  a  constellation. 

Silanion  (-io),  -5nis  [.^^J,  m.,  a 
famous  Greek  sculptor  of  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Silanus,  -1  [i^],  m.,  a  Roman 
family  name.  —  Esp.,  D.  funius 
Silanus,  consul  B.C.  62,  who  voted 
in  the  Senate  for  the  death  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators. 

silentium,  -i  [silent-  -f  ium],  n., 
silence,  quiet.  —  silentio,  abl.  as 
adv.,  in  silence,  silently. 

sileo,  -ere,  -uT,  no  p.p.  \}\  2.  v. 
n.  and  a.,  be  silent,  say  nothing,  be 
silent  about,  pass  over  in  silence. 

silva,  -ae  [.^],  p.,  a  forest,  woods, 
forests.  —  Plur.  in  same  sense. 

Silvanus,  -I  [silva-  4-  nus],  m., 
(of  the  woods).  —  A  Roman  family 
n  ame. — Esp.,  M.  Plautius  Silvanus, 
tribune  B.C.  89,  author  of  the  Plau- 
tian  Papirian  law,  see  Plotius. 

Silvester  (-tris),  -tris,  -tre  [silva- 
(as  if  silves- ;  cf.  palustris)  +  tris], 
adj.,  woody,  wooded. 

similis,  -e  [tsimS-  (cf.  simplex, 
semper,  simitu)  -f  lis],  adj.,  like, 
similar,  almost  equal. 

similiter  [simili-  +  ter],  adv.,  in 
like  manner,  likewise,  in  like  degree, 
in  the  same  way. 

similitiidd,  -inis  [simili-  +  tudo], 
F.,/«^^Mess,r«s6mblanccVto,%«KS&NOy 
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simplex,  -ids  [aim-  (in  similis, 
etc.),  -plex  (PLic,  as  stem)],  adj., 
simpUy  without  complication, 

simpliciter  [simplici-  (as  stem 
of  simplex)  +  ter],  adv.,  simply ^ 
with  simplicity. 

simul  [neut.  of  similis ;  cf.  facul], 
adv.,  at  the  same  timcj  as  soon  as: 
simul  atque,  as  soon  as. 

simulacrum,  -I  [simula-H-crnm], 
N.,  an  image  J  a  statue  ^  a  representa- 
tiony  a  likeness. 

simulatio,  -onis  [simula-  +  tio], 
F.,  a  pretence y  a  show, 

simul5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [simili- 
(as  if,  perh.  orig.,  tsimulfi)],  i.  v.  a., 
pretendy  make  a  show  of  (some- 
thing). 

simultas,  -atls  [simili-  (cf.  simul) 
+  tas],  F.,  {likeness  ?  equality  .^, 
rivalry.  —  Hence,  a  grudge  ^  a  quar- 
rel ^  an  enmity. 

sin  [si-ne],  conj.,  {if  not) ^  but  if. 

since rus,  -a,  -um  [?],  adj.,  pure^ 
unmixed^  unadulterated ^  uncon- 
taminated. 

sine  [?],  prep,  with  abl.,  without^ 
free  from. 

singularis,  -e  [singula-  +  aris], 
adj.,  solitary  y  single.  —  Hence, 
unique y  peculiar^  special y  extra- 
ordinary,  unparalleled,  ma^-vellous. 

singuli,  -ae,  -a  [sim-  (in  similis) 
+  unc.  term.],  adj.,  one  at  a  timCy 
single y  eachy  one  by  onCy  several 
{severally),  every  y  individually  y 
separately. 

sino,  sinere,  sivi,  situs  [si  (of 
unc.  meaning)],  3.  v.  a.,  {lay  down  ; 
cf.  pono),  leave.  —  Hence,  permit, 
a//ow,  suffer,  —  In  orig.  meamtv^, 


situs,  lying:    quantum  est  8itBm 
in  nobis,  so  far  as  in  me  lies. 

Sindpe,  -es  [Ztvc^iri;],  f.,  a  city 
in  Paphlagonia. 

sinus,  -us  [i*],  M.,  a/old. — Hence, 
a  bay^  an  inlet. — Esp.,  a/old  {oi  the 
toga  across  the  bosom),  the  bosom. 

sis  [si  vis],  phrase,  if  you  please, 
will  you :  cave  sis,  look  out  now. 

sisto,  sistere,  stiti,  status  [sta, 
reduplic^ed],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.^  place, 
set,  stand,  stop.  —  status,  -a,  -um, 
p.p.,  set,  appointed. 

Sitis,  -is  [?],  p.,  thirst. 

situs,  -us  [si  (in  sino)  -f-  tos], 
M.,  {a  laying,  a  leaving),  situation, 
position. 

sive,  seu  [si-ve],  conj.,  if  either, 
or  if:  sive  .  .  .  sive,  either  .  .  .  ofy 
whether  .  .  .  or. 

Smyrnaeus,  -a,  -um  [S/iuprotbs], 
adj.,  of  Smyrna  (a  city  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor).  —  Masc.  plur.  as 
subst.,  the  people  of  Smyrna. 

sobrius,  -a,  -um  [.>,  cf.  ebiios], 
adj.,  sober. 

socer,  -eri  [.?],  m.,  a  father-in-law. 

socia,  -ae  [fem.  of  socius],  F.,  a 
sharer,  an  associate. 

societas,  -atis  [soci5-  -f-  tas],  f., 
a  sharing,  an  alliance,  an  associa- 
tion, a  partnership. — Esp.,  a  joint- 
stock  company  (for  great  enterprises, 
as  in  modern  times),  a  company: 
multarum  rerum  societas  {many 
associations);  in  societatem  venire, 
se  offerre  {to  share,  etc.).  —  Also, 
fellowship. 

socius,  -I  [sEQU  -f  ius],  M.,  a 
companion,  an  ally,  a  sharer,  an 
associate,  a  ^Q.rtntr. 
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SOdllUy  4s  [?],  M.  and  K.,  a  com- 
panion^ a  comrade t  a  crony ^  a  boon 
compaMton. 

i51y  solis  [?],  M.,  the  sun.  —  See 
also  ocinu,  ocddmis,  and  ortos. 

fSlicinm,  see  soUtiam. 

aftUtinm  (a5Uo-).  -T  [toUtS-  + 
inm],  N.t  a  consolation^  a  solace, 

sSlennit,  see  toUenmis. 

soleSy  solere,  solitus  sum  [?], 
2.  V.  n.,  hi  toontt  be  accMsiomctlt  Jo 
commonly  (with  Kng.  verb,  as  in 
context),  be  in  the  habits  etc.,  use 
{to,  etc.) :  sicfleii  solet,  is  commoptiy 
the  case ;  tkat  poetae  solent,  as  is 
the  habit  of  poets. 

a5Ut&d5y  -inis  [sold-  +  tadoj,  p., 
loneliness.  —  Hence,  a  wilderMcss^  a 
desert,  solitude^  seclusion^  a  lonely 
place, 

aoUemnia  (i51eii-,  sollen-),  -e 
[tsoUos-  (every)  annas],  adj.,  an- 
nual, yearly^  stated^  established.  — 
Hence,  (established  by  religious 
sanction),  solemn ^  reli^ousy  sacred. 

aoUiciUltid,  -onis  [solUciM-  + 
tio],  F.,  (actively),  a  tamperiftf^ 
with.  —  Also  (passively),  anxiety. 

aoUicit5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [solli- 
cit5-],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  stir  up^  rouse ^ 
instigate,  make  ot'crtures  to,  tamper 
with,  approach  (with  money,  etc.), 
offer  bribes  to. — Also,  disturb^  make 
anxious^  trouble. 

aollicit&d5,  -inis  [as  if,  perh. 
really,  tsollicitu-  (stem  akin  to 
i<dUcitlls)+do],  F.,  anxiety y  solici- 
tude. 

aollicttus,  -a,  -um  [tsoI15-citus, 
wholly  roused],  adj.,  agitated,  anx- 
ious, uMeeuyt  troubled. 


851am,  see  solos. 

solum,  •!  [?],  N.,  the  soil^  the 
foundation. 

851u8,  -a,  -um,  gen.  -lus  [.'],  adj., 
aloncy  onlvy  the  only. — sOlum,  neut. 
ace.  as  adv.,  alone ^  only. 

80liiti5,  -onis  [soIyI-  (as  stem  of 
soIyo)  +  tio;  cf.  solutos],  k.,  a  set- 
ting free. —  Esp.  (cf.  soIyo),  a  pay- 
ment^ payment. 

solutus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  solvo. 

80ly5,  solvere,  solvi,  solutus 
[prob.  se-luo],  3.  v.  a.,  unbind,  loose. 

—  Fig.,  set  free  ^  exempt,  acquit,  ab- 
solve. —  Also,  pay  (release  an  obli- 
gation), perform  (a  due).  —  Esp.: 
solatas,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  set 
free,  unrestrained,  unembarrassed, 
remiss. 

somnus,  -1  [somp-  (as  if  root  of 
sopio,  etc.,  with  intrusive  n,  as  in 
pingo)  +  nusj,  m.,  sleep,  slumber. 

80n5,  -are,  -ui,  -aturus  [partly 
son5-,  partly  root  verb],  i.  v.  n.  and 
2i.,sound. — With  cognate  ace,  Jf^/^W 
with,  have  a  sound  (of  a  certain 
character),  sound :  pingue  quiddam 
(sound  somewhat  coarse). 

sonus,  -T  [son  +  us],  M.,  a  sound. 

85pi5,  -Ire,  -Tvi  (-il),  -itus  [causa- 
tive of  sop  (cf.  somnus),  or  denomi- 
native of  kindred  stem],  4.  v.  a., 
put  to  sleep:  sopita  consuetudo 
(put  to  sleep t  asleep). 

sordes,  -is  [sord-  (cf.  swart)  + 
es],  F.,  dirt,  filth.  —  Fig.,  mean- 
ness, dirty  tricks,  mean  dishonesty. 

—  Also,  wretchedness  (of  apparel  in 
mourning),  dust  and  ctshes  (.^). 

sordidatus,  -a,  -um  [sordidd-  4- 
atus;    cf.   candidatus,    perh.    real 
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p.p.],  adj.,  filthy,  —  Esp.  of  clothes 
(in  mourning  and  otherwise),  clad 
in  mourning  (cf.  "  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes"). 

SOror,  -oris  [.?,  cf.  sister\  f.^  a  sis- 
ter :  soror  ex  matre,  a  half-sister. 

sors,  sortis  [perh.  ser  (in  sero) 
+  tis,  but  the  orig.  sense  is  unc], 
F.,  a  lot  (for  divination),  a  designa- 
tion by  loty  a  choice  by  lot,  a  drawing 
(of  a  jury),  an  allotment. 

sortior,  -Irl,  -Itus  [sorti-],  4.  v. 
dep.,  cast  lots^  draw  lots^  draw  a 
jury  (by  lot).  —  Hence,  obtain  by 
lot. 

sortitio,  -onis  [sorti-  +  tio],  f., 
a  drawing  by  lot^  an  allotment^  a 
division  by  loty  a  drawing  (of  a 
jury  by  lot). 

sortitus,  -us  [sorti-  +  tus],  m., 
an  allotment^  an  assignmenti^y  lot). 

Sp.,  abbreviation  for  Spurius. 

sparg5,  spargere,  sparsi,  sparsus 
[sparg],  3.  V.  a.,  scatter^  fling  about. 
—  Fig«>  spread^  extend. 

Spartacus,  -1  [.''],  m.,  a  famous 
gladiator,  who  roused^  servile  war 
in  Italy,  B.C.  73. 

spatium,  -1  \t\  n.,  space,  extent, 
a  space,  a  distance. —  Transf.,  time, 
space  of  time,  lapse  of  time,  a  period. 

species,  -el  [spec  4-  ies  (akin  to 
-ia)],  F.,  {a  sight,  prob.  both  act. 
and  pass.).  —  Passively,  a  sight,  a 
show,  an  appearance,  a  spectacle, 
{a  splendid  action"). 

spectaculum,  -1  [specta-  -f  cu- 
lum],  N.,  a  sight,  a  show,  a  spectacle. 

specta  tio,  -onis  [specta-  +  tio], 
F.,  a  looking,  a  sight,  a  view,  a 
contemplation. 


spectdy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [spectS-], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  look  at,  regard,  gaze.  A 
upon,  have  regard  to^  look  towards, 
aim  at,  be  aimed  at,  tend.  —  spec- 
tatuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  tried^ 
proved,  esteemed,  estimable. 

Specula,  -ae  [tspeca-  (spec  +  a ; 
cf.  conspicor)  -f  la],  f.,  a  wcttch- 
to^.oer,  a  lookout:  in  speculis,  on 
the  lookout. 

Speculator, -oris  [specula-  +  tor], 
M.,  rt  Spy,  a  scout. 

speculor,  -ari,  -atus  [specul5-], 
I.  v.  dep.,  spy,  reconnoitre,  watch  : 
speculandi  causa,  as  a  spy. 

spero,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [spes- 
(prob.  orig.  stem  of  spes)  with  r 
for  s],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  hope,  hope 
for,  expect,  have  hope  for:  bene 
sperare,  have  good  hope. 

spes,  -ei  [?],  F.,  hope,  expecta- 
tion, hopes. 

spiritus,  -us  [spiri-  (as  stem  of 
spiro)  4-  tus],  M.,  breath,  the  air 
we  breathe.  —  Also,  spirit,  inspira- 
tion. —  Hence  in  plur.,  pride,  ar- 
rogance. 

spiro,  -are,  -avT,  -aturus  [?],  i.  v. 
n.  and  a.,  breathe,  blow:  spirante 
republica  {still  breathing).  —  spi- 
rans,  -antis,  p.  as  adj.,  alive. 

splendidus,  -a,  -um  [prob.  tsplen- 
d5-  +  dus ;  cf.  splendeo,  splendico], 
ad j . ,  brigh t,  sh ining,  brilliant :  causa 
splendidior  fiet  i^gain  in  lustre).  — 
Esp.  as  epithet  of  the  middle  class, 
distinguished  (by  wealth  and  char- 
acter; cf.  amplus),  conspicuous, 
prominent. 

splendor,  -oris  [splend  (as  if 
root  of  splendeo)  -f  or  (for  -os)]. 
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11^  krillianey^  lustre,  —  Hence, 
promtHifue^  brUtiant  p^sition^  brit- 
liamt  ekarmeUr* 

•poUItiA,  -5nli  [tpoUI- +  tio]. 
Ft  a  despaUmgt  a  robbery ^  spolia- 
ttoitt  unlawful  deprivation, 

spoUS,  -ire,  -ivl,  itus  [spoli6-], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  despoil^  strip,  — 
Fig^  rcbr  deprive^  despoil^  plunder, 

—  Absolately.  despoil  one*s  enemvt 
take  the  spoil, 

•polinm,  -f  [unc;  cf.  o^cOXor],  n., 
(hide  /).  —  Hence,  spoil  (<>f  a  slain 
enemy,  also  fig.). 

•pOiida5y  spondere,  spopondl, 
sponsus  [prob.  formed  from  hox- 
rowed0vop84,/(A^faf^],  2.v.a.andn., 
promise  (solemnly), pledge  one*s  self. 

sponi^y  -ae  [rvorytd],  f.,  a 
sponge  (used,  as  now,  for  cleaning). 

■pontis  (gen.),  sponte  (abl.) 
[prob.  akin  to  spondeo],  k.,  only 
with  pers.  pron.  or  (])oetic)  gen., 
of  one* s  own  accord^  voluntarily. 

aporoSy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [sparc5-], 
I.  V.  a.,  defile, 

SpnriaSy  -I  [sporias,  bastard \, 
II.,  a  Roman  praenomen. 

■qilUeSy  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [tsqua- 
le-;  of.  aqnales,  squalidas],  2.  v.  n., 
be  filthy,  —  Esp.,  of  mourning  (cf. 
sortMua),  be  in  mournings  be  in  sor- 
row (in  the  garb  of  sorrow). 

■qnJUor,  -dris  [squal-  (as  root  of 
sqtialeo)-|-or  (for-os)],  m.,  squalor. 

—  £sp.,  for  mourning,  mournin^^ 
wretched  apparel. 

StabULnns,  -a,  -um  [Stabia-  + 
Ibbs],  adj.,  of  S/a/'itr,  a  town  of 
Campania.  —  Ksp.  neut.  as  subst., 
a  villa  at  Stabiw,  a  Stabian  villa. 


ttabiliO,  -Ire,  -ivl  (-ii),  -itus  [sta- 
bili-],  4.  V.  a.,  makefrnty  establish^ 
secure^  firmly  establish. 

stabilis,  -e  [sta  +  bills,  perh. 
through  intermediate  stem],  adj., 
standing  firmly^  stable ^  enduring. 

—  Fig.,  constant^  consistent^  unwa- 
vering. 

stabilitis,  -atis  [stabili-  +  tas], 
K.,  steadiness t  firmness ^  firm  foun- 
dations. 

StatiliuB,  -I  [akin  to  sto],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  L. 
Statiiiuss  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators. 

statim  [aoc.  of  tstatis  (sta-  + 
tis)],  adv.,  (<7J  one  stand s^  on  the 
spot)^atonce^forthwithJmmediately, 

Stater,  -oris  [sta  +  tor],  m.,  the 
Stayevy  a  name  of  Jove  as  stayer  of 
flight ;  also,  the  Stay,  Supporter. 

status,  -ae  [statu- +  a  (or  -va)], 
K.,  a  statue  (usually  of  men ;  cf. 
signum,  effigies  of  gods  as  well). 

Statu5,  -uere,  -uT,  -utus  [statu-], 
3.  V.  a.,  sef  up.  —  Hence,  establish^ 
resolve  upon^  determine^  decide y  con- 
sidery  make  up  one*s  mindy  take 
measuresy  set  up  aSy  rei^ard  as: 
modum  {set  a  limit) ;  aliquid  severe 
{take  any  se7'cre  measures) ;  in  ali- 
quem  {deal  with  one). 

status,  -us  [sTA  +  tus],  M.,  {a 
standing  or  setting  w/),  a  positiony 
a  condition  y  a  state, 

status,  -a,  -um,  see  sisto. 

stemd,  sternere,  stravi,  stratus 
[siKR;  cf.  strages],  3.  v.  a.,  scatter y 
strew.  —  Hence,  lay  loWy  prostrate. 

—  stratus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj., 
prostratCy  lying  low,  grovelling. 
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stimulaSy  -I  [tstigmS-  (stig  + 
mus)  +  lus],  M.,  a  goad,  a  spur.  — 
Fig.,  a  stimulus^  a  spur,  an  incen- 
tive. 

stipendiariuSy  -a,  -um  [stipen- 
di6-H- alius],  adj.,  tributary ,  under 
tribute,  subject  to  tribute  (paying  a 
fixed  sum ;  cf.  vectigalis). 

stipendium,  -i  [stipi-  and  stem 
akin  to  pendo  (perh.  tpendus ;  cf . 
pendulus)  +  ium],  n.,  «  tribute.  — 
Also,  pay  (for  military  service), 
serviccy  a  campaign  (as  served  and 
paid  for). 

stipo,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tstipS- 
(cf.  obstipus),  akin  to  stipes],  i. 
V.  a.,  crowd.  —  Hence,  surround 
with  a  crowd,  surround. 

stirps,  stirpis  [.^],  m.  and  f.,  a 
stock.  —  Fig.,  a  race,  a  stock,  the 
root  (malorum). 

sto,  stare,  steti,  staturus  [sta], 

1.  V.  n.,  (active  meanings  usually 
referred  to  sisto,  the  reduplicated 
form),  stand,  stand  up:  stans 
{standing,  not  overthrown). 

stomachus,  -I  [<rT6/Aaxo$],  m.,  the 
stomach.  —  Fig.,  taste,  liking. 

strepitus,  -us  [strepi-  (as  stem 
of  strepo)  +  tus],  M.,  a  noise,  a 
rattling,  a  murmur  (of  approval 
or  otherwise),  a  din. 

studeo,  studere,  studul,  no  p.p. 
[tstudS- (or  tstuda-);  cf.  studium], 

2.  v.  n.,  be  eager  for  or  to,  be  devoted 
to,  fay  attention  to,  attend  to,  desire, 
be  bent  on  (doing  something),  airti 
at,  be  anxious  (to,  etc.). 

studidse  [old  abl.  of  studiosus], 
adv.,  eagerly,  with  care,  with 
pains. 


iltndiSsas,  -a,  -um  [studiS-  -f 
osus],  adj.,  zealous,  fond  of,  devoted. 

studiam,-!  [prob.  tstud5--f  ium; 
cf.  studeo],  N.,  eagerness,  zeal^  in- 
terest, desire,  devotion,  fondness  (for 
a  thing),  enthusiasm.  —  Hence,  a 
pursuit  (to  which  one  is  devoted), 
a  profession,  an  occupation,  a  taste 
(for  anything),  a  study.  —  Esp.,  a 
party,  partisan  zeal,  party  feeling, 
partisan  favor :  in  eo  studio  par- 
tium,  in  favor  of  that  party  ;  con- 
silia  studia,  measures  and  party 
spirit ;  studiis  piosequemur  {accla- 
mations). 

stulte  [old  abl.  of  stultus],  adv., 
foolishly. 

stultitia,  -ae  [stultS-  +  tia],  f., 
folly,  stupidity. 

stultus,  -a,  -um  [stul  (in  stolidus) 
+  tus],   adj.,   {stupefied?),  foolish, 
stupid,  silly.  —  Often  rendered  by   .1 
a  noun,  a  fool,  utter  folly,  etc. 

stuprum,  -T  [perh.  akin  to  stu- 
peo],  N.,  rape,  lewdness,  de- 
bauchery. 

suadeo,  suadere,  suasi,  suasus 
[causative  of  svad  (cf.  suayis),  but 
perh.  partly  denominative;  cf. 
suadus],  2.  V.  n.  and  a.,  {make 
agreeable  toF),  advise,  persuade 
(without  effect ;  cf.  persuadeo), 
convince.  —  Esp.,  of  laws,  favor,  " 
support. 

suavis, -e  [svad + us;  cf.  levis], 
adj.,  sweet,  agreeable,  pleasant. 

sub  (in  comp.  subs)  [unc.  case, 
prob.  abl.  (cf.  subs),  akin  to  super], 
adv.  (in  comp.),  and  prep.  a.  With 
abl.  (of  rest  in  a  place),  under.  — 
Also,  just  by.  —  b.  With  ace.  (of 
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motion  towards  a  place),  under ^ 
close  to,  —  Of  time,  just  at^  just  be- 
fore. —  c.  In  comp.,  under^  up 
(from  under),  away  (from  beneath), 
secretly  (underhand),  in  succession^ 
a  tittte,  slightly, 

sabftctns,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  snbigo. 

sabc-y  see  sacc-. 

8abe5,  -ire,  -ii,  -itus  [sab-eo], 
irr.  V.  a.,  go  under ^  undergo <>  en- 
counter, 

sabf-y  see  raff-. 

sabborridns,  -a,  -um  [sub-hor- 
iidiM]f  adj.,  rather  rough. 

sabiciOy  -icere,  -ieci,  -iectus  [sub- 
iadd],  3.  V.  a.,  throw  under ^  place 
Mow,  plate  under^  subject^  expose 
to.  —  Esp.  of  fire,  set^  use  to  light. 

—  Also,  palm  off  upon^  f<^^g^  (of 
wills).  —  Also,  throw  up,  hand  up, 

sabiactor,  -oris  [as  if  sub-tiac- 
t«r;  cf.  saUdo],  m.,  a  forger. 

mbigd,  -igere,  -egi,  -actus  [sub- 
ago],  3.  V.  a.,  bring  under,  subjat^ 
subdue,  crush. 

subillTideO,  -ere,  no  perf.,  no 
p.p.  [sab-inTideo],  2.  v.  n.,  epivy 
siightiy,  be  a  little  envious  of 

mbinyitdy  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p. 
[sob-inTito],  I.  V.  a.,  suggest,  hint. 

rabitSy  see  subitus. 

snbitiis,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  subeo], 
adj.,  (coming  up  secretly  from  un- 
der), sudden,  suddenly  (as  if  adv. 
taken  mth  the  verb),  quick,  hasty. 

—  Sitbitdy  abl.  as  adv.,  suddenly, 
pfa  sudden,  all  at  once. 

•nbUtns,  -a,  -um  [8ab-(t)latus], 
p.p.  of  toUo. 

0llbleT5|  -are,  -avi,  -at us  fsub- 
l0TO]»  I.  V-  a.,  lighten  up,  lighten, 


reliri'e,  raise,  raise  up,  assist,  ren- 
der assistance. 

subolSs  (sob-),  -is  [snb-toles  (ol 
-f  es ;  cf.  oletco)],  f.,  offspring. 

snbp-y  see  supp-. 

subscribd,  -scribere,  -scrips!, 
-script us  [snb-scribo],  3.  v.  a.,  write 
underneath,  write  down. 

subsellium,  -1  [sub-tsellium 
(sella  +  ium)],  n.,  a  bench,  a  seat 
(esp.  in  the  senate  house  or  court). 

sabsidiam,  -1  [sub-tsedium  (.skd  ^ 
4-  ium)].  N.,  (a  sitting  in  reserve), 
a  reserve,  a  reinforcement,  help, 
relief,  support,  assistance,  means, 
resources,  a  source  of  supplies  (of 
any  kind) :  patriae  (stay). 

sabsiddy  -side re,  -sedi,  -sessurus 
[sub-sido],  3.  v.  n.,  sit  down,  remain 
behind,  stop,  stay. 

subsortior,  -Tri,  -Ttus  [sub-sor- 
tior],  4.  v.  dep.,  draw  in  place  of 
some  one,  have  a  substitute  (drawn 
by  lot). 

sabstriictio,  -onis  [sub-structio ; 
cf.  substruo],  F.,  a  foundation,  a 
substruction. 

subsum,  -esse,  -f ui,  -f uturus  [sub- 
sum],  irr.  V.  n.,  he  under,  be  under- 
neath, be  near,  be  close  by  {3.  certam 
distance  off),  be  near  at  hand,  ap- 
proach. 

subterfugid,  -fugere,  -fugi,  no 
p.p.  [subter-fugio],  3.  v.  n.  and  a., 
escape  (from  under  something  that 
impends). 

subtilis,  -e  [akin  to  sub  and 
tela],  z.6.\.,fine,  subtle. 

subtiliter  [subtili-  -|-  ter],  adv., 
finely,  acutely,  minutely,  in  detail: 
iudicare  (be  a  shrewd  judge). 
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suburbanuSy  -a»  -um  [8ub-urbe+ 
anus],  adj.,  suburban.  —  Esp.  neut. 
as  subst.,  a  suburban  estate,  a  villa. 

succedo,  -cedere,  -cessi,  -cessurus 
[snb-cedo],  3.  v.  n.,  come  up,  ad- 
vance, come  in  pierce  of,  succeed  to, 
take  the  plcu:e  of,  come  next. — Also, 
be  successful,  prosper. 

8UCC§n8e5y  see  suscenseo. 

succurr6,-currere,-curri,-cursurus 
[sub-curro],  3.  v.  n.,  rush  to  support, 
rush  to  one's  rescue,  relieve,  succor. 

suffers,  sufferre,  sustuli,  sublatus 
(referred  to  toUb)  [sub-fero],  irr. 
V.  a.,  bear,  suffer. 

suffragatidy  -onis  [suffrag&-  + 
tio],  F.,  a  support  (for  an  office). — 
Less  exactly,  a  recommendation,  a 
supporter. 

suffr&gator,  -5ris  [suffraga-  + 
tor],  M.,  a  supporter  (for  an  office). 

stiffragium,  -1  [sub-tfragium,  i.e. 
prob.  suffrag5-  +  ium  (cf.  ^ffragor 
and  suffringo)],  N.,  {a  pastern 
bone,  cf .  suffrago ;  or  a  potsherd, 
cf .  6(TTpaKov ;  either  used  as  a  bal- 
lot), a  ballot,  vote, 

sui  (prop.  gen.  neut.  of  suus), 
sibi,  se  [sva],  reflex,  pron.,  himself, 
etc.  —  Often  to  be  translated  by 
the  personal,  he,  she,  it,  etc.,  also 
each  other. —  Esp. :  inter  Bt,from, 
withy  by,  etc.,  each  other ;  per  se, 
of  himself,  etc.  (without  outside 
influence  or  excitement);  ipse  per 
se,  in  and  of  himself 

Siilla,  -ae  [?],  m.,  a  Roman  fam- 
ily name.  —  Esp.,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla,  the  great  partisan  of  the 
nobility,  and  opponent  of  Marius, 
called  the  Dictator  Sulla. 


Sulpicitts,  -1  [.^],  M.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.:  i.  P.  Sul- 
picius  Galba,  prob.  aedile  B.C.  69, 
one  of  the  jury  against  Verres; 
2.  C.  Sulpicius  Galba,  praetor  B.C. 
63 ;  3.  /*.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  tribune 
B.C.  88,  a  partisan  of  Marius; 
4.  Ser,  Sulpicius  Rufus,  consul 
B.c  51,  a  celebrated  jurist,  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Cicero. 

sum,  esse,  fui,  futurus  [as;  cf. 
am,  /j],  irr.  v.  n.,  be  (exist).  —  Also, 
with  weakened  force,  be  (as  a  mere 
copula).  —  With  many  renderings 
according  to  the  context :  est  de 
prosciiptione  {relates  to)\  est  in 
lege  {is prescribed);  est  alicoi,  one 
has ;  quid  alicui  cum  aliquo  est? 
what  has  one  to  do  with  ?  etc. ;  quid 
de  aliquo  f  uturnm  est  ?  {^hat  will 
become  of?);  qui  nunc  sunt  (now 
living) ;  quae  est  ciyium  (consists 
of);  est  alicuius,  /'/  is  one*  s  part,  it 
is  one*s  place,  it  belongs  to  one,  and 
the  like ;  meliore  esse  sensu  (to 
have,  etc.);  esse  vests  mutata,  to 
put  on  mourning ;  esse  cum  telo, 
to  go  armed  ;  faerat  ille  annas  (had 
passed) ;  esto,  be  it  so,  well ;  fSrTj 
uti,  that  the  result  will  be.  J 

summa,  -ae  [fem.  of  summas  as 
noun],  F.,  (the  top),  the  highest place^ 
the  sum,  the  total,  the  main  part: 
belli  {fhe  general  management,  the 
chief  control) :  ad  unam  somnuun 
referri,  be  set  down  to  one  account ; 
ad  summam,  on  the  whole,  in  short, 
in  a  word. 

summus,  see  superas. 

siim5,  sumere,  sump>si,  sumptus 
[sub-emo  (take)"],  3.  v.  a.,  take  arofay, 
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take,  gety  assume:  sapplicium  {in- 
Jlict;  cf.  capere);  XsHoowtel  {spend)\ 
anna  (fake  up);  mihi  (^ke  upon); 
ezempla  (draw) ;  suscepto  bello, 
ivhen  the  war  was  begun;  saga 
(put  on);  nullis  armis  sumptiSy 
when  there  was  no  war, 

8umptn58€  [old  abl.  of  sump- 
tuosus],  adv.,  expensively y  extrava- 
gantly: Bvanftnosins,  wtth  too  much 
magnificence, 

sumptuosas,  -a,  -um  [8umpta-+ 
ostts],  adj.,  expensive y  costly. 

sumptuSy  -us  [sub-temptas ;  cf. 
sumo],  M.,  (a  taking  out  of  the  stock 
on  hand),  expense:  sumptibus, 
extravagant  expenditure,  extrava- 
gance, 

snperbe  [old  abl.  of  superbus], 
adv.,  haughtily,  arrogantly,  with 
arrogance,  with  insolence. 

superbia  [superbo-  4-  ia],  -ae,  f., 
pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  in- 
solence. 

snperbus,  -a,  -um  [super  +  bus ; 
cf.  morbus],  adj.,  arrogant^  haughty^ 
proud,  insolent. 

supercilium,  -I  [super-cilium 
(eyelid)'\,  N.,  eyebrow,  brow  (as  ex- 
pressing emotions). 

superior,  see  superus. 

8uper5y  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [superS-], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  overtop, —  Hence, 
get  the  upper  hand  of,  overcome, 
conquer,  defeat,  be  superior  to,  pre- 
^ail,  overmatch,  survive  (vita),  sur- 
pass, 

supersaniy  -esse,  -fuT,  -futurus 
[super-sum],  irr.  v.  n.,  be  over  and 
above,  remain,  survive:  satietati 
{remain  in  excess  of). 


superus,  -a,  -um  [tsupe-  (stem 
akin  to  sub,  perh.  same)  +  rus;  cf. 
inferus],  adj.,  higher,  being  above. 

—  Compar.,  superior,  -ius,  higher, 
upper,  preceding  (of  time),  past,  be- 
fore, superior,  earlier,  former,  elder: 

superiora  ilia,  those  former  acts ; 
superior  esse,  have  the  advantage. — 
Super].,  supremus,  -a,  -um  [supra- (?) 
-f  imus(?)],  highest,  last:  dies  (last, 
of  a  funeral).  —  Also,  summus  [sup 
+  mus],  highest^  the  highest  part 
df  the  top  of.  —  Fig.,  greatest,  most 
important,  very  great,  most  perfect, 
perfect,  supreme,  most  violent,  pre- 
eminent, in  the  highest  degree,  most 
severe,  of  the  utmost  importance: 
summa  omnia,  all  the  highest  quali- 
ties ;  summa  hieme,  the  depth  of 
winter;  tempus  (fnost  critical)  \ 
vir  {;very  superior);  quattuor  aut 
summum  quinque  (at  the  most) ; 
summa  res  publica,  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  state,  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  state. 

suppedit5,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [?, 
cf.  suppeto],  I.  v.  n.  and  a.,  suffice. 

—  Also,  supply. 

suppeto,  -petere,  -petlvi  (-il),  -pe- 
titfirus  [sub-peto],  3.  v.  n.,  (?,  but 
cf.  sufficio  and  subvenio),  be  on 
hand,  be  supplied,  be  to  be  found : 
suppetit  nobis,  we  have  a  store. 

supplex,  -icis  [sub-tplex  (plic 
as  stem;  cf.  duplex)],  M.  and  F.,  a 
suppliant. 

supplicatio,  -onis  [supplies-  -f 
tio],  F.,  a  supplication.  —  Esp.,  a 
thanksgiving  (prayer  to  the  gods 
upon  any  signal  success,  decreed 
by  the  Senate). 
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supplicium,  -1  [aupplic-  (stem 
of  supplex)  +  ium],  N.»  (a  kneeling), 
—  Hence,  a  supplication.  —  Also, 
a  punishment  (usually  of  death). 

supplico,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [sup- 
plic-],  I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  supplicate ^ 
entreaty  pray  for  mercy. 

sappono,  -ponere,  -posui,  -posi- 
tus  [sub-pono],  3.  V.  a.,  put  under^ 
fraudulently  introduce^  introduce 
under  cover  of  something. 

supra  [instr.  (?)  of  superus], 
adv.,  and  prep,  with  ace,  above^ 
before.     See  possum. 

supremus,  see  superus. 

sUrgo,  surgere,  surrexT,  surrectus 
[sub-rego],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  raise.  — 
Also,  rise. 

surripio  (subr-),  -ripere,  -ripuT, 
-reptus  [sub-rapio],  3.  v.  a.  (and 
n.),  snatch  privately^  steals  take  by 
treachery. 

suscenseo  (suae-),  -censere,  -cen- 
sui,  -censurus  [subs-(sub-)censeo], 
2.  V.  n.,  be  incensed^  be  slightly 
angry^  be  offended.  -,%;.i— 

suscipio,  -cipere,  -cepT,  -ceptus 
[subs-capio],  3.  v.  a.,  take  up^  take 
upon  one^s  j^^ (voluntarily;  cf.  re- 
cipio,  as  a  duty),  engage  in,  adopt, 
take  in  hand,  undertake.  —  Also, 
undergo,  suffer,  experience  (of  feel- 
ings), bring  upon  one^s  self. 

suspicio,  -spicere,  -spexl,  -spectus 
[sub-tspecio],  3.  v.  a.  and  n.,  look 
up,  look  up  at,  look  askance  at.  — 
Hence,  suspect:  suspectus,  an  object 
of  suspicion. 

suspicio  (-spitio),  on  is  [sub- 
tspecio;  cf.  suspicio,  -ere],  f.,  sus- 
picion. 


suspiciose  (suspit-)  [old  abL 
of  suspiciosus],  adv.,  in  a  way  to 
excite  suspicion. 

suspiciosus  (suspit-),  -a,  -urn 
[prob.  tsuspicid-  (sub-tspedom; 
cf.  extispicium)  +  osus],  adj.,  sus- 
picious. 

suspicor,  -arl,  -atus  [tsaspic- 
(cf.  auspex)],  i.  v.  dep.,  suspect, 
have  a  suspicion. 

suspiro,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [sob- 
spiro],  I.  v.  n.,  sigh. 

sustentOy  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [sobs- 
tento  (cf.  sustineo)],  i.  v.  a.  and  n^ 
maintain^  sustain,  hold  out,  endure, 
support :  sustentando,'  by  patiemc. 

sustineo,  -tinere,  -tinui,  -tentus 
[subs-teneo],  2.  v.  a.  and  n.,  hold 
up  under,  withstand,  endure,  hold 
out,  sustain,  support,  bear,  stop. 

SUU8,   -a,   -um    [sva   (in  8e)-f- 
ius],  poss.  pron.  (referring  back  to 
subject),  his,  hers,  its,  theirs,  etc.— 
Sometimes  emphatic,  his  own,  etc.     I 
—  Often   without  subst.,  sui,  M.     ' 
plur.,  his  (their)  men,  countrymen,     ( 
friends,  etc.;  sua,  neut.  plur.,  his 
(their)  possessions,  property,  etc: 
omnia  sua,  all  he  had.  \ 

symphdniacus,-a,-um  [(rv/i^wa- 
ic6s],adj.,  musical:  piieTi(musicians). 

Ssrraciisae,  -arum   [LvpdKvffai], 
F.  plur.,  Syracuse,  the  famous  city      \ 
in  Sicily. 

S3rracusanus,  -a,  -um  [Syracosa- 
-f-  anus],  adj.,  of  Syracuse,  Syra- 
cusan.  —  Masc.  plur.  as  subst.,  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  the  Syracusans. 

Syria,  -ae  [Supfa],  f.,  the  coun- 
try lying  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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T.,  abbreviation  for  Titus. 

tabelU,  -ae  [UbuU-  +  la],  f., 
(a  little  baarii),  a  tablet^  a  ballot.  — 
In  plur.,  tablets  (as  two  were  used 
together),  a  document^  a  letter^  a 
writing. 

tabelUriuSy  -T  [tabella-  4-  arius], 
M.,  a  letter-carrier^  a  messent^er. 

tabema,  -ae  [?,  cf.  tabella],  f., 
a  hut  (of  boards),  a  booths  a  shop^ 
an  inn.  -  -  Ksp. :  Ties  Tabcmae,  tlie 
Thrt*r  Taverns^  a  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  in  l^itium. 

tabescdy  -bt-sv-t.-ie,  Iml,  no  04). 
[tab^  (in  tabeo)  f  scoj,  3.  v.  n., 
waste  a7vayt  pine. 

tabula,  -ae  [ttab6-  (ia  4-  bus? 
cf.  tabema)  -f- la],  f.,  a  hoard. — 
Hence,  a  raord  (written  on  a 
board  covered  with  wax>,  a  list,  a 
d0cument.  —  Also,  a  panel  (on 
which  pictures  were  painted),  a 
picture^  a  paintitu^ :  novae  tabulae, 
a  reduction  of  debt's,  a  settlement  of 
debts  (by  le![»i^lati»>n)  ;  duodecim 
tabulae,  the  liivs  of  the  T'weh'e 
Tables  (th»:  carlit-st  collection  of 
Roman  laws). 

tabularius,  -a.  -nm  |  tabula-  + 
arius  (-rius?)],  adj..  {of  reeordxy 
etc. ;  see  tabula).  —  Ksp.,  neut.  us 
STibst.,  a  re  CO  id  office,  a  rci^istry^ 
arehives. 

taceo,  ti.i.t"; ■•.  t.ic  ;i.  taritiis 
[ttacfi-  (I  \«"  -»  US!  .  :.  V.  a.  :muI 
n.,  be  siitvJ.  i-.  v.'//.'  .;.'"•.'.'.'/,  l-.c.^ 
secret,     he     .»..■•;  .-.    .'n  cn\    s.^v 


ftotliinj^  {lib.  iti).     ■  tacitus,  -a,  -uni, 
p.p.    as    adj..    Silent,    silently,    in 


silence:  illis  tacentibns,  7vitk  their 
connivance. 

tacite  [old  abl.  of  tacitus],  adv., 
silently^  in  silence. 

taciturnitas,  -atis  [tacitumS-  -f 
tas],  F.,  silence. 

taciturnus,  -a,  -um  [tacitS-  + 
umus  ;  cf.  diurnus],  adj%,  silent  (as 
a  personal  quality),  taciturn. 

taedet,  -ere,  -uit  (pertaesum  est) 
[ttaedC-  (cf.  taedium,  taedulum)], 
2.  V.  inipers.,  it  disgusts:  aliquem 
{.one  is  disgusted). 

taeter  (teter),  -tra,  -trum  [akin 
to  taedet?],  adj.,  disgusting^  hor- 
rible, loathsome^  fouly  abominable^ 
shameful. 

talaris,  -e  [tal6-  4-  aria],  adj.,  of 
the  ankles. — Esp.,  with  tunica,  r<?flf^- 
ing  to  the  heels  (a  sign  of  dandyism ; 
cf.  the  modem  "box-coat"). 

talis,  -e  [ta  -f  alis],  adj.  pron., 
suchy  so  great. 

tam  [unc.  case  of  ta  (cf.  quam, 
nam)],  adv.,  so  (as  indicated  in  the 
context),  so  much.  —  Often  equal 
to  thisy  thaty  etc. 

tamen  [unc.  case-form  of  ta 
(l'>cat  ?,  cf.  Sk.  tasmin?)],  adv., 
(introducing  a  thought  opposed  to 
some  preceding  concession  ex- 
pressed or  implied),  yety  neverthe- 
less y  stilly  howez'ery  for  all  thaty 
iiotwithstandingy  after  ally  at  least. 

tametsi  [tam?  (but  cf.  tamen- 
etsi)  -etsi],  adv.,  {still although,  an- 
ticipating the  thought  to  which 
tam  properly  belongs),  althoughy 
t hough y  after  all. 
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tamquam  (tanquam)  [tam 
quam],  adv.,  as  much  as,  as,  just 
as,  like,  just  like.  —  Also,  just  as  if, 
as  if. 

tandem  [tam-dem ;  cf.  idem], 
adv.,  {Just  so,  even  so  T),  at  last, 
finally.  —  In  questions,  to  add  em- 
phasis, pray,  tell  me,  or  translated 
only  by  emphasis  :  quo  tandem  ? 
where  in  the  world? 

tangd,  tangere,  tetigi,  tactus 
[tag],  3.  V.  a.,  touch,  border  on,  be 
close  to,  reach,  find.  —  Esp.  of  light- 
ning :  tactus  (de  caelo),  struck  (by 
lightning), 

tanquam,  see  tamquam. 

tanto,  see  tantus. 

tantopere,  see  opus. 

tantulus,  -a,  -um  [tantS-  -f-  lus], 
adj.,  so  small,  so  little,  so  trifling: 
tantulo,  at  so  small  a  price, 

tantum,  see  tantus. 

tantummodo  [tantum  modo], 
adv.,  {so  much  only),  only,  merely, 
only  just. 

tantus,  -a,  -um  [prob.  ta  + 
VANT  -f  us],  adj.,  soffiuch,  so  great, 
so  important,  so  large,  this  great, 
that  great,  great,  like  this,  like  that, 
such  (of  magnitude) :  tanti  est,  is 
of  so  much  importance,  is  of  so  much 
weight,  it  is  worth  the  price,  it  is 
worth  7uhile  ;  tanta  gratulatio  {so 
warm)  ;  tantum  civium,  so  many 
citizens ;  in  tantum  aes  alienum, 
so  deeply  in  debt ;  pro  tantis  rebus, 
for  such  important,  etc.  —  Also, 
so  much  (and  no  more),  only  so 
much. —  tantum,  neut.  ace.  as  adv., 
only,  merely.  —  tant5,  abl.  as  adv., 
so  much. 


tantusdem,  tantadem,  tantum- 
dem  (tantundem)  [tantos-dem;d 
idem],  adj.,  Just  so  great,  just  as 
great,  —  Neut.  as  subst,  just  5» 
much,  just  as  much, 

tarde  [old  abl.  of  tardus],  adv., 
slowly,  tardily,  with  delay,  late, 

tarditaSy  -atis  [tardS-  +  tas],  f., 
slowness,  delay. 

tardOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [taidS-], 
I.  V.  a.,  retard,  cheeky  hinder,  delay. 

tardus,  -a,  -um  \f\,  adj.,  slow. 

Tarentini,  -orum  [Tarent»'  + 
inus],  M.  plur.,  the  people  of  Tarn- 
turn  (an  old  Greek  city  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum),  the  Tarentines. 

Tarracinensis,  -e  [Tarradna-  + 
ensis],  adj.,  of  Tarracina  (a  dty 
of  the  Volsci  on  the  borders  of 
Latium).  —  Masc.  as  subst.,  aman 
of  Tarracina. 

Tauromenitanus,  -a,  -um  [Tait- 
romeniS-  -f-  tanus  (i.e.  Toupo/xewTV 
-f  anus)],  adj.,  of  Tauromenium  (a 
city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
now  Taormina). 

taurus,  -i  [perh.  STAV-  +  rn8, 
akin  to  steer],  m.,  a  bull. 

Teanum,  -1  [?],  n.,  the  name  of 
two  towns  in  Italy. — Esp. :  Teanom 
Sidicinum,  a  town  in  Campania, 
now  Teano. 

tectum,  -1  [p.p.  of  tego],  n.,  a 
roof,  a  house,  a  dwelling. 

tego,  tegere,  texi,  tectus  [teo], 
3.  V.  a.,  cover,  thatch,  hide,  protect: 
nocte  tectus,  under  cover  of  night. 

telum,  -1  [?],  N.,  a  weapon  (of 
offence),  a  missile,  a  javelin.— 
Also,  a  weapon  (generally),  a 
deadly  weapon  :  cum  telo,  armed. 
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Temenites,  -is  [Te/AcWriys],  m., 
an  epithet  of  Apollo  at  Syracuse. 

temerarius,  -a,  -um  [ttemerS- 
+  arius],  adj.,  reckless^  rash,,  hasty. 

temere  [old  abl.  of  ttemerus], 
adv.,  blindly^  without  reason^  with- 
out cause.  —  Hence,  recklessly,  has- 
tily. 

temeritaSy  -atis  [ttemerS-  (perh. 
akin  to  temulentus)  +  tas],  f., 
blindness^  thoughtlessness^  reckless- 
ness, heedlessness,  hasty  temper. 

temperantia,  -ae  [temperant-  + 
ia],  F.,  self-control,  prudence. 

temperOy  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [temper- 
(stem  of  tempus)],  i.  v.  a.  and  n., 
{divide),  mix  properly.  —  Hence, 
control,  control  one's  self,  refrain, 
moderate. 

tempestaSy  -atis  [tempes-  (stem 
of  tempus)  +  tas],  f.,  a  season, 
weather.  —  Esp.,  bad  weather,  a 
storm,  a  tempest.  —  Also  fig.,  a 
storm,  a  blast. 

tempestivuSy  -a,  -um  [tempest5- 
(cf.  intempestus)  +  ivus],  adj., 
early,  timely,  seasonable,  suitable: 
conyivium  {a  daylight  banquet). 

templum,  -1  [akin  to  tempus, 
prob.  ttem5-  (tem  +  us)  +  lum, 
cf.  riyjtvoi\,  N.,  (in  augury),  a  conse- 
crated spot,  a  temple. 

tempto  (tento),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[tents-,  p.p.  of  teneo],  i.  v.  a., 
handle. — Hence,  try,  make  attempts 
upon,  attack,  assail,  sound  (try  a 
man's  sentiments),  attempt. 

tempuSy  -oris  [tem  {cut,  with 
root  determinative  or  accidental  p) 
-f  us],  N.,  {a  cutting).  —  Esp.,  a  di- 
vision of  time,  a  time,  the  times  ^  time 


(in  general),  a  season,  an  occasion, 
an  exigency,  an  emergency,  a  crisis, 
circumstances,  a  necessity  {pi  the 
time),  needs,  the  times,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time :  omni  tempore, 
at  all  times ;  ante  tempus,  before 
the  time,  prematurely  ;  meum  tem- 
pus, my  appointed  time ;  summo 
tempore  reipublicae  {the  most  im- 
portant crisis);  procella  temporis, 
the  storm  of  the  times  ;  0  tempora ! 
what  a  time!  ex  tempore,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  cederem  tem- 
pori  {to  the  exigencies  of  the  time) ; 
motus  communium  temporum,  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  times ; 
uno  tempore,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  at  once. 

temulentus,  -a,  -um  [ttemS-  (?, 
cf.  abstemius)  +  lentus],  adj., 
drunken,  in  a  tipsy  state. 

tendo,  tendere,  tetendi,  tensus 
(tentus)  [ten  +  do  (of  unc.  ori- 
gin)], 3.  V.  a.,  stretch,  stretch  out. 

tenebrae,  -arum  \},  perh.  akin  to 
temere],  f.  plur.,  darkness,  obscurity. 

Tenedos  (-us),  -1  [T-^i'cSos],  f.,  an 
island  in  the  ^^gean,  near  Troy. 

teneo,  tenere,  tenui,  tentus 
[ttenS-  (ten  +  us)],  2.  v.  a.,  hold, 
hold  fast,  hold  on  to,  retain,  keep, 
possess,  occupy,  hold  bound,  bind : 
circuitus  railia  (occupy,  extend).  — 
Also,  restrain,  detain,  understand, 
get  at :  legibus  {bind) ;  lacrimas 
{keep  back).  —  Pass.,  be  caught,  be 
in  custody,  be  detected,  be  possessed 
(by  a  feeling). 

tener,  -era,  -enim  [ten  -f  rus], 
adj.,  {stretched,  thin),  delicate  ten- 
der, young,  sensitive. 
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tento,  see  tempto. 

tenuis,  -e  [tkn  +  us,  with  acci- 
dental i;  cf.  gravis],  adj.,  ///;'//, 
delicate^  f£cbli\  vicagre,  poor^  slight^ 
humble  (in  position),  insignificant. 

tenuiter  [tenui-  +  ter],  adv., 
thinly,  slightly. 

ter  [prob.  mutilated  case  of  tres], 
num.  adv.,  three  times. 

Terentia, -ae  [fem.  of  Terentius], 
F.,  Cicero's  wife. 

tergiversatio,  -onis  [tergiversa- 
+  tio],  F.,  shiifili?ig,  a  subterfuge,  a 
false  prctt-ncc. 

tergum,  -i  [?],  n.,  the  back:  a 
tergo,  in  the  rear,  behind  one. 

termino,  -arc,  -avi,  -at us  [ter- 
min6-],  i.  v.  a.,  bonnd^  limit,  end^ 
finish.  Sit  (limits). 

terminus,  T  [i  fr  (?,  cf.  trans) 
-f  minus  (cf.  -/xe^of)],  vi.,  a  bonnd- 
a?y,  a  limi/. 

terra,  ;i'.'  [tkks  (.>)-}- a ;  cf.  tor- 
reo],  v..  [tilt-  i/rv  land ),  the  earth,  the 
laJid.  —  Also,  a  land,  a  region.  — 
Wso,  the  ground. —  V\ur..  the  world: 
orbis  terrarum,  the  whole  world ; 
terra  marique,  oji  land  and  sea. 

terreo,  tcnert,',  tt'rruT,  territus 
[tterro-  (1)\,  2.  v.  a.,  frighten, 
alarm,    r,ryify. 

terrestris,  -t*  [terra-  (as  if  ter- 
ret-;  cf.  equestris) -j-  trisj,  adj.,  of 
the  land,  earthly  (as  opposed  to 
heavenly). 

terribilis,  -i  [terri-  (as  if  stem 
of  terreo)  -:  biiusj.  udj.,  dreadful, 
yrriblc. 

terror.  ■  •!-  ter  (as  if  r(.><>r  ci 
t.erreo)  t  or!.  M.,  fright,  alarm 
tt.rmr,  dread,   fanic. 


tertius,   -a,    -um    [prob.  tri-  -I-     ] 
tius],  num.  adj.,  third  (in  order).        . 

testamentum,  -1  [testa-  +  men-    .- 
turn],  N.,  rt  will.  I 

testimonium,  -1  [testi-  -f  mo- 
nium],  N.,  proof,  evidence,  testi- 
mony, a  testifnonial. 

testis,  -is  [.!*],  c,  a  witness. 

testor,  -ari,  -atus  [testi-],  i.  v. 
dep.,  call  to  tvitness,  appeal  to, 
assert  (solemnly).  —  testatus,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  in  pass,  sense,  proied, 
substantiated. 

tetrarches,  -ae  [rer^d^x'?*]'  ^-> 
a  tetrarch,  a  prince. 

Teutones,  -um  (Teutoni,  -omm) 
[Teutonic],  M.  plur.,  a  great  (icr- 
man  people  in  Jutland  who,  along 
with  the  Cimbri,  overran  Gaul  in 
B.C.  T13.  Thoy  were  defeated  by 
Marius  in  B.<'.  102  at  Aquai  Sex- 
tiat  {^Aix^. 

theatrum,  -T  [^^ar/jov],  n..  .j 
theatre. 

Themistocles,  -T  (-is)  \^(\ki<no- 
kX^s],  m.,  a  famous  Athenian  com- 
mander in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  the  founder  of  the  Athenian 
naval  power. 

Theophanes,  -is  [Hto^ai'^sJ,  m., 
a  Cxreek  historian  of  Mytilene.  who 
wrote  the  exploits  of  Pompey. 

Thespiae,  -arum  [9c<nrtaf],  f. 
plur.,  a  city  of  Bceotia. 

Thespiensis,  -<;  [Thespia-  -f  en- 
sis],  adj.,  of  Thespia". —  Plur.,///' 
feof/e  of  77ie>pia-. 

Thraex  (Threx,  Thrax).  -ci^ 
^^<J/.'at'.  adj..  7 i:>a.  ia >/.  --  M;i-.«'.  a.^ 
sub.-" ..  <'    I  'iraeian. 

Ti.,  abbrexiation  for  Tiberius. 
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Tiberinus,  -a,  -um  [Tiberi-  -f 
inus],  adj.,  of  the  Tiber. 

Tiberis,  -is  [?],  m.,  the  Tiber. 

Tigranes,  -is  [Persian,  through 
Greek],  M.,  king  of  Armenia,  son- 
in-law  of  Mithridates. 

timeo,  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [ttim5- 
(cf.  timidus)],  2.  v.  a.  and  n.,  be 
afraid^  fear^  be  alarmed.  —  With 
dat.,  be  attxiotis  for^  be  anxious 
about :  nihil  timere,  have  nothing  to 
feary  be  in  no  danger  ;  non  timere, 
be  free  from  fear  ^  be  7vith  oaf  fear. 

timide  [old  abl.  of  ■'■imidus], 
adv.,  with  timuiily :  non  timide, 
fearlessly. 

timiditas,  -atis  [timidfi-  -f  tas], 
F.,  timidilVy  faint-heartcaness.  — 
Plur.  same  (of  several  cases). 

timidus,  -a,  -um  [ttimS-  (cf. 
timeo)],  adj.,  cowardly^  timid. 

timor,  -oris  [tim-  (as  root  of 
timeo)  -f  or],  M.,  alarm ^  fear, 
apprehension. 

tiro,  -onis  [?].  m.,  a  raw  recruit, 
a  beginner,  a  tiro. 

Tiro,  -onis,  m.,  a  Roman  family 
name.  —  Plsp.,  (J/.  Tullius)  Tiro, 
the  freedman  and  literary  assistant 
of  C^.icero. 

Titus,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman  prai- 
nomen. 

toga,  -ae  [tkg  -f  a],  f.,  a  toga 
(the  voluminous  wrap  worn  by  the 
Romans  in  their  civil  life) :  ad  togas 
redire,  resume  the  toga,  as  in  peace  ; 
virilis  {the  virile  toga,  the  garb  of 
manhood) ;  praetexta  {the  toga  pm- 
texta,  the  garb  of  childhood,  the  robe 
of  office  ;  see  praetextus). — Hence, 
civil  life  (as  opposed  to  war). 


togatus,  -a,  -um  [toga-  -f  tus], 
^6.].,  clad  in  the  toga  (as  an  emblem 
of  citizenship  or  of  peace).  — 
Hence,  unarmed,  in  the  garb  of 
peace,  in  peace:  mihi  togato  con- 
tigit  {a  civil  magistrate)',  togati, 
peaceable  citizens. 

tolerabilis,  -e  [tolera-  +  bilis], 
adj.,  endurable,  tolerable. 

tolero,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ttoler- 
(tol  4-  us)],  I.  V.  a.  and  n., 
{raise  7/^).  bear,  endure,  hold 
out.  —  tolerandus,  -a,  -am,  gerun- 
dive as  adj.,  endurable,  toler- 
able. 

tollo,  tollere,  sustull,  sublatus 
[tol  (with  ya)],  3.  V.  a.,  raise, 
caj'ry,  elevate,  cxtrl :  in  crucem 
{hafjg,  nail). —  Hence,  carry  off, 
remove,  take  away,  destroy,  put  an 
end  to,  abolish,  baiiish,  get  out  of  the 
way,  put  to  death. 

Tongilius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Only  an  obscure 
friend  of  Catiline. 

tormentum,  -1  [torqu  +  men- 
tum],  N.,  {means  of  tiuisting),  tor- 
ture, the  rack.  —  Also,  an  engifte 
(for  throwing  missiles  by  twisted 
ropes).  —  Hence,  a  shot  from,  an 
engine,  a  ju  is  site. 

Torquatus,  -i  [torqui-  -|-  atus], 
^^.,  {7uearing  a  collar),  a  Roman 
family  name. —  Esp.,  Z.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  consul  B.C.  70. 

tortor,  -oris  [torq  (in  torqueo) 
+  tor],  M.,  a  torturer. 

tot  [ta  (in  tarn,  etc.)  -f  ti], 
indccl.  adj.,  so  maiiy. 

totiens  (toties)  [tot  -f  lens], 
adv.,  so  many  times,  so  often. 
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tStus,  -a,  -um,  gen.  -Tus  [ta  + 
tus],  adj.,  the  whole ^  the  whole  of, 
all  (as  entire),  entire.  —  Often 
translated  by  an  adverb,  entirelyy 
throughout^  wholly. 

tracto,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [tracts-], 
I.  V.  a.,  handle.,  treaty  conduct^  man- 
age:  in  periculis  tractatus  (en- 
gaged in^  exercised  in^  drawn  into). 

trado,  -dere,  -did!,  -ditus  [trans- 
do],  3.  V.  a.,  hand  over,  give  up, 
give  ffver,  deliver  up,  surrender. 
—  Also,  pass  along,  hand  down, 
teach,  communicate. 

traduc5y  see  transduce. 

traductio  (trans-),  -onis  [trans- 
ductio;  cf .  transduce],  f.,  a  transfer. 

tragoedia,  -ae  [rpaYotSia],  f., 
tragedy.  —  Fig.  (in  plur.),  a  com- 
motion, a  "  to-doT 

traho,  trahere,  traxT,  tractus 
[tRAH  (for  tTRAGH)],  3.  V.  a., 
drag,  drag  along,  drag  in,  draw.  — 
Fig.,  captivate,  drag  out,  protract. 

tranquillitaSy  -atis  [tranquillS- 
+  tas],  F.,  stilhiess,  calm,  fair 
weather,  a  quiet  state,  a  peaceable 
conditiofi,  tranquillity,  peace. 

tranquillus,  -a,  -um  [prob.  akin 
to  trans  and  connected  with  navi- 
gation], adj.,  calm,  quiet, peaceable, 
undistttrbed. 

trans  \),  akin  to  terminus,  te- 
rebra],  adv.  (in  comp.),  and  prep, 
with  ace,  across,  over.  —  Hence, 
on  the  other  side  of:  ripam  {on  the 
bank  opposite).  —  In  comp.,  over, 
across,  through. 

Transalpinus,  -a,  -um  [trans- 
Alpes  +  inus],  adj..  Transalpine 
(beyond  the  Alps  from  Rome). 


transcends,  -scendere,  -scendi, 
-scensiirus  [trans-scando],  3.  v.  a., 
climb  across,  cross  (mountains). 

transducS  (traduco),  -ducere, 
-duxi,  -ductus  [trans-duco],  3.  v.  a., 
lead  over  (with  two  accusatives), 
lead  across,  bring  over,  lead  through, 
transport,  draw  over,  win  over, 
transfer. 

transed,  -Tre,  -il,  -it us  [trans-eo], 
irr.  V.  a.  and  n.,  go  across,  cross, 
pass  over,  go  over,  pass  through, 
pass,  migrate,  pass  by. 

transfero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latus 
[trans-fero],  irr.  v.  a.,  carry  over, 
transfer,  change  the  place  of,  take 
(and  put  somewhere  else) :  sese  in 
prozimum  annum  {transfer  his  can- 
vass, etc.). 

transfundd,  -fundere,  -fudi,  no 
p.p.  [trans-fundo],  3.  v.  2i.,  pour  out 
from  one  vessel  to  another.— 
Hence,  fig.,  transfer. 

transigOy  -igere,  -egl,  -actus 
[trans-ago],  3.  v.  2i.,  carry  through, 
accomplish,  manage,  do,  finish, 
carry  out. 

transitus,  -us  [trans-itus;  cf. 
transeo],  ^.,a  going  over,  a  passage, 
a  passing  away  (tempestatis). 

transmarinus,  -a,  -um  [trans- 
mare  -f  inus],  adj.,  across  the  sea, 
foreign. 

transmittd,  -mittere,  -misi,  -mis- 
sus [trans-mitto],  3.  v.  a.,  send 
over,  send  across.  —  Fig.,  transfer, 
devote,  give  over,  hand  over,  en- 
trust. 

transverbero,  -are,  -avl,  -atus 
[trans-verbero],  i.  v.  a.,  strike 
through,  pierce  through,  transfix. 
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trifluiTeniu  (-Torsus),  -a,  -um 
[p.p.  of  trmnsTerto],  as  adj.,  across^ 
aihvHirU  transverse^  cross. 

Tremellius,  -i  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  Cn,  Tremel- 
lius^ one  of  the  jury  against  Ver- 
res. 

trem5,  -ere,  -ui,  no  p.p.  [trem  ?, 
cf.  rp^/bua],  3.  V.  n.,  tremble^  waver. 

tris,  tria  [stem  tri-],  num.  adj., 
three. 

tribunal,  -alis  [tribunft-  +  aUs], 
N.,  (place  of  a  tribune^  in  some 
early  sense  of  the  word),  a  tri- 
hinal  (a  raised  platform  where 
magistrates  sat  or  generals  ad- 
dressed their  troops). 

tribunatus,  -us  [triban&-+attts ; 
cf.  consolattts],  m.,  a  tribuneship^ 
the  office  of  tribune. 

tribunicius  (-itius),  -a,  -um 
[tribonft-  +  cius  (-tius)],  adj.,  of  a 
tribune^  of  the  tribunes  (esp.  of  the 
people),  tribunicial. 

tribunusy  -l  [trilm-  +  nos],  m.,  (a 
chit/  of  a  tribe).  —  With  or  with- 
out plebis,  a  tribune  (one  of  sev- 
eral magistrates  elected  in  the 
assembly  of  the  plebs  voting  by 
tribes,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  commons).  —  With  militum 
or  militaris,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers^ a  military  tribune  (one  of 
six  officers  of  each  legion  who  had 
charge  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  legion,  and  were  also 
employed  in  various  staff  duties 
by  the  commander).  —  With 
aerarios,  a  dean  of  a  tribe  (?,  one 
of  certain  officers  of  the  treasury, 
orig.  no  doubt  presiding  officers  of 


the   tribes   at  Rome),  a  treasury 
warden  (.^),  a  tribunus  aerarius. 

tribuO,  -uere^  -ui,  -utus  [tribu-], 
3.  V.  a.,  (distribute  by  tribes) ^  dis- 
tribute. —  Hence,  grants  render^ 
payt  assi^f  attribute,  pay  a  tribute 
(of  respect,  etc.),  confer, give,  bestow. 

tribus,  -us  [tri  (cf.  tres)  -f  unc. 
term.  (perh.  akin  to  fui?)],  F.,  (a 
third  part.'),  a  tribe  (a  division, 
originally  local,  of  the  Roman 
people),  a  ward  (.'). 

tributum,  -i  [neut.  p.p.  of  tribuo], 
N .,  dE /r/^i//'^(a  Stat  ed  sum ;  cf.  vectigal). 

tricensimus  (-esimus),  -a,  -um 
[triginta  +  ensimus],  num.  adj., 
thirtieth. 

triciens  (-ies)  [triginta  +  iens], 
num.  adv.,  thirty  times :  H.  S.  tri- 
ciens (sc.  centena  milia),  three 
million  sesterces. 

triduum,  -1  [tri-  +  stem  akin  to 
dies;  cf.  biduom],  n.,  three  days* 
time,  three  days. 

triennium,  -1  [trienni-  (triannus) 
-f  ium],  N.,  three years^  time^  three 
years. 

tripudi5|  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [tri- 
pudi5-],  I.  V.  n.,  dance  (in  a  solemn 
rite).  —  Less  exactly,  dance  for  joy. 

tristis,  -e  [unc.  root  -f  tis],  adj., 
sad,  gloomy^  dejected,  stern.  —  Also 
as  bringing  sadness,  melancholy, 
unfortunate,  sad  (as  in  Eng.) : 
litera  (dismal,  cruel,  of  the  vote 
for  conviction). 

triumphd,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [tri- 
omphft-],  I.  V.  n.  and  a.,  have  a  tri- 
umph, enjoy  a  triumph,  triumph 
(also  fig.) :  triumphans,  in  a  tri- 
umphal procession^  in  triumph. 
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triumphus,  -I  [prob.  Oplafipoif  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  perh. 
a  name  of  the  godj,  m.,  a  triumph 
(the  entry  of  a  general  returning 
after  a  victory,  celebrated  with 
sacred  rites).  — Also,  less  exactly, 
almost  as  in  Eng.  even,  but  with  a 
livelier  figure. 

Troianus,  -a,  -um  [Troia-  + 
anus],  adj.,  of  Troy,  Trojan,  See 
eqous. 

tropaeum  (troph-),  -1  \rpiyKa.i,ov\ 
N.,  a  trophy. 

trucidd,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?,  akin 
to  trux],  I.  V.  a.,  butcher,  slaugh- 
ter in  cold  blood,  massacre,  cut 
down  without  mercy,  slay  without 
mercy. 

truculentuSy  -a,  -um  [true-  (as 
if  trucu-)  -V  lentus],  adj.,  grim, 
savage,  morose,  churlish. 

tu,  tui  [tva],  plur.  vos  [va], 
pron.  2d  person,  you  (sing.),  you 
(plur.),  y 02/ r self.  —  Esp.,  tibi,  in  a 
loose  connection  with  the  sen- 
tence, for  you  (as  in  Eng.),  often 
untranslatable. -L  tute,  you  your- 
self, you. 

tuba,  -ae  [.>*],  f.,  a  trumpet  (a 
straight  instrument  for  infantry). 

Tiibero,  -onis  [tuber-  +  0],  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Esp. :  i . 
L.  ^lius  Tuber o,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  a  legatus  of  Q.  Cicero  in 
Asia;  2.  Q.  y^lius  Tuber o,  son 
of  No.  I,  complainant  against 
Ligarius. 

tueor,  tuerl,  tutus  (tuitus)  [.?], 
2.  V.  dep.,  watch,  guard,  protect, 
defend.  —  Also,  preserve,  maintain, 
^eepi  care  for. 


Tulliola,  -ae  [Tullia-  -f  ola],  f., 
little  Tullia,  ^Cicero's  pet  name 
for  his  daughter. 

TuUius,  -I  [TullS-  -f  ius],  m.,  a 
Roman  gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  M. 
Tullius  Cicero,  see  Cicero. 

Tullus,  -1  [?],  M.,  a  Roman  fam- 
ily name.  —  Esp.,  L.  Volcatius  Tul- 
Ius,  consul  B.C.  66. 

turn  [prob.  ace.  of  ta],  adv., 
then  (at  a  time  indicated  by  the 
context),  at  that  time,  in  that  case: 
cum  .  .  .  tum,  see  cum ;  turn  vero, 
then  (with  emphasis,  of  the  de- 
cisive point  of  a  narrative  or  of 
an  important  condition) ;  tum 
maxime,  just  then,  but  especially ; 
tum  .  .  .  cum,  at  a  time  when, 
when :  quid  tum  ?  what  then  ? 

tumultus,  -us  [tumult-  (perh. 
reduced)  -f  tus],  M.,  {a  swelling, 
an  uprising?),  an  uproar,  confu- 
sion, a  commotion.  —  Esp.,  an  up- 
rising ^  a  commotion  (of  a  revolt, 
or  a  war  not  regularly  declared) : 
servilis  [the  servile  war ;  see  ser- 
vilis). 

tumulus,  -1  [ttumS-  (whence  tu- 
meo)  -f  Ius],  M.,  {a  sxvelling ^),  a 
hill,  a  mound.  —  Hence,  a  tomb. 

tunc  [tum-ce;  cf.  hie],  adv., 
just  then,  then,  by  and  by  (with 
cum),  in  that  case. 

tunica,  -ae  \f\,  v.,  a  tunic  (the 
Roman  undergarment,  like  a  loose 
shirt,  but  usually  of  wool). 

turba,  -ae  [tur  (cf.  turma  and 
66pv(3os)  -f  ba(cf.  morbus  and  rvpfir})], 
F,,  (J  throng  (as  in  confused  motion ; 
cf.  turbo,  -inis),  a  crowd,  a  mob,  a 
riot. 
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tarbulentus,  -a,  -um  [turba-  (as 
if  turbd-,  perh.  really)  +  lentus], 
adj.,  disorderly y  disorganized^  bois- 
terouSy  stormy. 

turma,  -ae  [tur  (cf.  turba, 
turbo)  +  ma],  f.,  {a  throng?),  a 
squadron  (of  horse,  consisting  of 
thirty  men),  a  troop  of  cavalry, 

turpis,  -e  [?],  adj.,  ugly  (in  ap- 
pearance). —  Hence,  unbecoming, 
disgraceful,  base,  scandalous,  vile. 

turpiter  [turpi-  +  ter],  adv.,  dis- 
honorably, with  dishonor. 

turpitudo,  -inis  [turpi-  +  tudo], 
F.,  baseness,  base  conduct,  turpitude. 
—  Hence,  disgrace,  dishonor,  in- 
famy. 

Tusculanus,  -a,  -um  [TusculS-  -f 
anus],  adj.,  of  Tusculum  (a  town  of 
Latium).  —  Esp.  neut.  as  subst., 
villa  at  Tusculum,  a  Tusculan  villa. 


tute,  see  tu. 

tuto,  see  tutus. 

tutor,  -arl,  -atus  [tutfi-],  i.  v. 
dep.,  guard,  defend,  protect. 

tutus,  -a,  -um  [p.p.  of  tueor],  as 
adj.,  protected,  safe,  secure,  well 
fortified:  victis  nihil  tutum,  no 
safety  for  the  conquered ;  in  tuto, 
in  safety,  safe.  — tutO,  abl.  as  adv., 
in  safety,  safely. 

tuns,  -a,  -um  [tva  -f  ius],  poss. 
adj.  pron.,  your,  yours,  of  yours : 
omnes  tui,  all  your  friends. 

Tycha,  -ae  [Ti/xi?],  f.,  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  so  called 
from  a  temple  of  Fortune  in  the 
neighborhood. 

tyrannus,  -I  [ri^pacvos],  m.,  a 
tyrant  (a  usurping  king),  a  ty- 
rant (generally,  in  the  modern 
sense). 


u 


uber,  -eris  [perh.  orig.  subst. ;  cf. 
o^Oap  and  vetus],  ^.d].,  fertile,  rich, 
productive. 

uber,  -eris  \^,  cf.  o^Bap],  n.,  a 
pap,  a  dug,  a  breast. 

ubertas,  -atis  [uber-  -f  tas],  f., 
fertility,  productiveness. 

ubi  [supposed  to  be  quo-  -f  bi, 
dat.  of  qu6-],  adv.,  interr.  and 
rel.,  where,  in  which,  wherein  :  ibi 
ubi,  in  the  place  where.  —  Also,  of 
time,  when :  ubi  primum,  as  soon 
as.  —  Without  antecedent,  a  place 
where. 

ubinam  [ubi-nam],  interr.  adv., 
where  in  the  world  ?  where  ?  (em- 
phatic). 


ubique  [ubi-que;  cf.  quisque], 
adv.,  everywhere. 

ulciscor,  ulcisci,  ultus  [?],  3.  v. 
dep.,  punish  (an  injury,  or  the 
doer),  avenge  (an  injury  or  the 
person  wronged). 

iillus,  -a,  -um,  gen.  -Ius  [un6-  -f 
lus],  Sid].,  a  single  (with  negatives), 
any.  —  As  subst.  (less  common), 
anybody. 

ulterior, -ius  [compar.  of  tulterS-; 
cf.  ultra],  adj.,  further.  —  Superl., 
ultimus,  -a,  -um  [ul  (cf.  uls)  -f 
timus  (cf.  va\^mvLs)'\,  farthest,  fnost 
remote,  last. 

ultor,  -oris  [ui.c  (in  ulciscor)  -^ 
tor],  M.,  an  avenger. 
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ultra  [unc.  case,  perh.  instr.,  of 
tultcr],  adv.  and  prep.,  beyond, 

ultrS  [dat.  of  tulter(u8)],  adv., 
to  the  farther  side,  beyond:  ultro 
citroque,  this  way  and  that,  back 
and  forth.  —  Esp.  beyond  what  is 
expected  or  required,  voluntarily, 
without  provocation :  bellum  inferre 
(maMe  an  offensive  war,  make  war 
with  out  provocation) . 

Umbrenus,  -i  \},  akin  to  Umbria], 
M.,  a  Roman  family  name.  —  Only 
P.  UmbrenuSy  a  freedman  in  'the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy. 

umerus  (humerus),  -I  [?,  cf. 
w/tos],  M.,  the  shoulder. 

umquam  (un-)  [supposed  to  be 
for  cum-quam  (cf.  quisquam)],  adv., 
(with  negatives ;  cf.  quando,  all- 
quando),  ever :  neque  .  .  .  umquam, 
and  never. 

una  [instr.  (or  abl.  ?)  of  unus], 
2A\ ..to^ether^  alonff.  alon^with  one^ 
■'tVtmJa.ny  one),  also. 

unde  [supposed  to  be  for  tcunde 
(cum,  cf.  umquam,  +  de,  cf.  inde)], 
rel.  and  interr.  adv.,  whence,  from 
which,  where:  unde  dare  {through 
whom,  as  a  banker  from  whom 
money  is  drawn). 

undecimus,  -a,  -um  [unus-deci- 
mus],  num.  adj.,  eleventh. 

iindequmquagesimus,  -a,  -um 
[undequinquaginta  +  esimus],num. 
adj.,  the  forty-ninth. 

undique  [unde-que ;  cf.  quisque], 
adv.,  from  every  side,  from  all 
quarters.  —  Also  (cf.  ab),  on  every 
side. 

unguentum,  -I  [akin   to  ungo, 
exact  form  unc],  N.,  an  ointment^ 


a  perfume  (as  the  perfumes  were 
used  in  oils  instead  of  spirits). 

unguiculus,  -i  [ungui-  +  cuius], 
Hi.,  a  finger  nail:  a  teneiis  ungui- 
culls, /r^w»  infancy. 

iinice  [old  abl.  of  unicus],  adv., 
especially. 

iinicus,  -a,-um  [unS-  +  cus],  adj., 
sole,  only,  unique. 

iiniyersuSy  -a,  -um  [unS-versus], 
adj.,  all  together,  cUl  (in  a  mass), 
entire,  in  a  body,  in  general,  united, 
taken  together. 

unquam,  see  umquam. 

unuSy  -a,  -um,  gen.  -ius  \),  old 
oenus],  adj.,  one,  a  single,  the  same, 
one  only,  only,  alone :  unus  quisque, 
each  one. 

urbanus,  -a,  -um  [urbi-  (reduced) 
-}-  anus],  adj.,  of  a  city.  —  Esp.,  of 
the  city  (Rome),  in  the  city  :  praetor 
(the  officer  who  had  jurisdiction 
of  suits  between  citizens) ;  praetura 
{city  prcctor ship,  the  office  of  this 
magistrate);  praedo  iuris  urbani, 
the  plufiderer  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens (of  malfeasance  in  the  above 
office);  quaestor  (city,  as  opposed 
to  those  who  were  on  the  staff  of 
some  commander) ;  opes  {domestic, 
in  the  city,  as  opposed  to  prov- 
inces) ;  lites  {quarrels  between  citi- 
zens, settled  in  courts  of  law). 

urbs,  urbis  [?],  f.,  a  city. — Esp., 
the  city  (Rome):  ad  urbem,  near 
the  city. 

urgeo  (urgueo),  urge  re,  ursT,  no 
p.p.  [VARG;  cf.  volgus],  2.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  press,  press  hard,  urge, 
press  closely,  beset,  burden,  be 
urgent. 
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usitor,  -an,  -atus  [tusitft-  (as  if 
p.p.  of  tuso),  freq.  of  utor ;  cf .  dic- 
tito],  I.  V.  dep.,  practise.  —  usita- 
tuSy  -a,  -um,  p.p.  in  pass,  sense, 
used-t  practised,  customary,  much 
practised,  usual. 

usquam  [unc.  case  of  qu5-  (cf. 
U8que)-quam],adv.,a/y/w^^r^  (with 
negatives). 

usque  [unc.  case  of  qud  (cf.  ubi 
and  usquam)  -que  (cf.  quisque)], 
adv.,  (everywhere),  all  the  way, 
even  to,  all  the  time,  till,  even  till, 
even  to  that  degree,  to  that  degree : 
usque  ad  eum  finem  {even  up  to, 
etc.) ;  quo  usque  ?  to  what  point  ? 
how  far  ?  usque  eo,  to  that  degree, 
so. 

ustor,  -oris  [us  (of  uro)  +  tor], 
M.,  (a  burner).  —  Esp.,  an  attend- 
ant at  a  funeral  pile. 

usura,  -ae  [usu-  +  ra ;  cf .  pic- 
tura],  F.,  use,  enjoyment.  —  Esp., 
use  (of  money).  —  Hence,  interest, 
interest  on  a  debt. 

usiirpatid,  -onis  [usurpa-  +  tie], 
F.,  a  taking  by  use,  a  rising :  civita- 
tis  (claim). 

usurpo,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [tusurpft- 
(usu-trapus,  rap  -f  us,  cf.  busti- 
rapus)],  I.  V.  a.,  (appropriate),  make 
use  of,  employ,  use,  practise,  speak  ■ 
of,  talk  of 

iisus,  -us  [UT  (in  utor)-ftu8],  m., 
use,  experience,  exercise,  practice, 
intimacy.  —  Hence,  advantage, 
service.  —  Esp.:  usus  est,  it  is 
necessary,  there  is  need. 

ut  (uti)  [supposed  to  be  for 
quoti  (quo  +  ti?)],  adv.  and  conj. 
a.   Interr.,   how?   yidere  ut,    see 


how.  —  b.  Rel.,  as,  so  as,  when, 
whenever,  inasmuch  as:  ut  piimum, 
when  first,  as  soon  as.  —  Esp.  with 
subj.  (expressing  purpose  or  result), 
that,  in  order  that,  to,  so  that,  so  as 
to,  as  to. — Often  with  object  clause, 
compressed  in  Eng.  into  some  other 
form  of  speech.  —  Esp. :  id  facere 
ut,  do  this  (to  wit,  without "  that "), 
see  to  it  that,  take  care  that ;  faciam 
hoc  ut  utar  (/  will  do  this,  use,  etc.) ; 
committere  ut  mutetur  (allow  to 
be);  ut  non  trahant  (so  but  what 
they,  etc.,  without  dragging)-,  vereri 
Mt,  fear  that  not.  —  Also,  though, 
although. 

uter,  -tra,  -trum,  gen.  -trius  [qu6 
(cf.  ubi)  4-terus  (reduced);  cf.  al- 
ter], adj.  a.  Intern,  which  (of 
two) :  uterutii,  which  to  the  other. 
—  b.  Rel.,  whichever  (of  two), 
the  one  who  (of  two).  —  utrum, 
neut.  as  adv.,  (which  of  the  two), 
whether. 

uterque,  utra-,  utrum-,  -utrTus- 
[uter-que,  cf.  quisque],  adj.,  both, 
each  (of  two) :  utrumque  laetor,  / 
am  glad  on  both  accounts.  —  Plur., 
of  sets :  utraque  castra,  both  camps  ; 
utrique,  both  classes,  both  parties. 

utervis,  utra-,  utrum-  [uter  vis], 
adj.,  which  you  please  (of  two), 
either  of  the  two,  either. 

uti,  see  ut. 

Utica,  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  town  in 
Africa  near  Carthage,  capital  of 
the  Roman  province. 

utilis,  -e  [tuti-  (stem  akin  to 
utor)  -}-  lis],  adj.,  useful,  of  use, 
advantageous,  of  advantage :  utile 
est,  it  is  a  benefit. 
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utilitas,  -atis  [utili-  +  tas],  f., 
advantage^  profit^  expediency,  ad- 
vantages (things  valuable,  both  in 
sing,  and  plur.):  utilitatem  adf erre, 
do  a  service. 

utinam  [uti-nam;  cf.  quisnam], 
adv.,  {Iiow,  pray  ?),  would  that  1  O 
that!  I  wish. 

utor,  utT,  usus  [?,  old  oetor 
(akin  to  aveo  ?)],  3.  v.  Ak:\).,  a^aii 
one^s  seifof,  use,  exercise^  practise, 
enjoy,  adopts  employ,  havf  (in  sense 


of  enjoy),  possess,  show  (qualities 
which  one  exercises),  occupy  (a 
town),  navigate  (a  sea),  be  intimate 
with :  testibus  (present) ;  proeliis 
(fight) ;  studiis  (pursue) ;  qua 
usus  erat  plurimum,  whose  especial 
friendship  he  had  enjoyed.  —  Esp. 
with  two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and 
adj.,  emrloy  as,  Jind  in  ojie,  find 
one. 

utrum,  see  uter. 

uxor,  -oris  [?],  K.,  a  wife. 


vacillOy  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [.^], 
i.  V.  n.,  totter,  waver,  stagger. 

vac5,  -are,  -avi,  -aturus  [prob. 
tvac6-  (cf.  vacuus  and  Vaciina)], 
I.  V.  n.,  he  vacant,  be  fr^  from,  be 
unoccupied,  lie  waste. 

vacuefacio,  -facere,  -feci,  -fact  us 
[tvacue-  (^tem  akin  to  vacuus) 
-facio],  3.  V.  a.,  make  "t'acant,  7'fi,  'ife. 

vacuus,  -a,  -uia  [prob.  vac  ('f. 
vaco)  -f  vusj,  aflj.,y/tr,  unoccupied, 
vacant,  destittcte  of  (ab  or  dA'A.),free 
from  :  gladius  vagina  (stripped  of, 
out  of). 

vadimonium,  -T  [vad-  (as  if  vadi) 
+  monium ;  cf.  testimonium],  n., 
/'(///,  security,  a  surety. 

vagina,  -:.f^  ["?],  t-..  '/  she.ilh.  a 
scabh,:)-,!. 

vnf!:or,     ra'i,    ■■l[i.^    |"vac.()-"i,      .    ' 
dep.,  r  am   ..■'i,>/t.\  t''..'/.'/.- /  .    iiomeu 
(spread  ahr-'  >•/ ). 

vagus,  -a,  -uin  [v.\(;  (?)  -f-  us], 
adj.,  roviu;:^,  fickle. 

valde  [  I'l  al)l  of  validus],  adv., 
s/rof:  /:',  f.'  ,•:  01:  'Jilv.  vri'h. 


valeo,    valere,    valui,    valiturus 
\},   prob.   denominative ;    cf.   vali- 

• 

dus],  2.  V.  n.,  be  strong,  be  in 
good  health,  have  weight,  have 
influence,  be  powerful,  assail.  — 
Often  with  neut.  pron.  or  adj.  as 
cognate  ace:  plurimum  valet,  be 
strong,  have  great  7Viii;ht,  have  very 
i;-'  eat  iuflueuce  :  valere  ad,  be  jV -v;;/;' 
oiough  to,  have  /-  loei-  to,  amount 
to  ;  milii  valet  ad  gloriam  (count  to 
7ne  for,  etc.)  ;  ad  laudem  doctrina 
valuit  (be  sufficiefit  for\  \  pocta 
natura  valet  (h.i^  nis  power  from 
nature) ;  auspiria  [be  in  force,  have 
effect).  —  I.sp.  t; ;  ;iii;>.  cr  m  J  .j  )  a> 
a  pa  rt i  n  '.^  \vi  ^  ii .  /<'.'  -•  ::>,  //.  / >  < '.v/  er  ( >o 
also  fac  v^ie-ir:..  - -- vaJ-»ns,  -er.tis. 
p.  n. >  'i '  i ' .    .« /;  •  "/s"'-  "  /.;■''•■"•,  sti  'ift. 

Valerius,  -I  laki:-i  r;  valeo".  ^!  . 
1  K'-irpaii  g'-ntile  i..'. nu-.  —  j  .>..p.  ;  i . 
/..  J  ale/ ius  /-'lar.us,  consul  V,.(\ 
100  ;  2.  Another  of  tlie  sunie  name, 
interrex,  n.t  .  82.  liy  whom  the  law 
was  broufrht  forward  which  madr 
Sulla  pcTiit'tr.al  (j.^Mn.-- 
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Valerius,  -a,  -um  [same  word  as 
preceding],  adj.,  of  Valerius  (esp. 
No.  2),  Valerian. 

valetudd,  -inis  [valetu-  (vale  + 
tus)  +  do],  F.,  health  (good  or 
bad).  —  Esp.,  ///  health. 

yall5,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [valid-], 
I.  V.  a.,  intrench^  fortify. 

valva,  -ae  [.^],  f.,  a  fold  of 
a  door.  —  Usually  plur.,  folding- 
doors^  doors. 

yanuSy  -a,  -um  [vac  (in  vaco)  + 
nus],  adj.,  efnpty.  —  Hence,  un- 
founded^ false. 

varietas,  -atis  [vario-  -f  tas],  f., 
diversity,  variety^  variation. 

vario,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [vari5-], 
[.  v.  a.  and  n.,  va?y,  change.  —  va- 
riatus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  as  adj.,  varied^ 
varying^  diverse. 

varius,  -a,  -um  [prob.  akin  to 
varus],  adj.,  various,  diverse. 

Varro,  -onis   [?],  m.,   a   Roman 

family  name.  —  Esp.,  M.  Terentius 

Varro,  a  celebrated  Roman  wiiter, 

contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero. 

Varus,  -1  [varus,  knock-kneed\ 
M.,  a  Roman  family  name.  —  Ksp., 
P.  Attiw:  Varus,  propraet.r  in 
Africa  B.C.  50  (?). 

vas,  vadis  [vadii,  cf.  iucddiHg\, 
M.,  {a  pledge),  security  (a  person 
going  bail),  a  voucher,  bail. 

vas,  vasis,  plur.  -a,  -orum  [?], 
M.,  a  vessel.  —  Hence,  a  utensil  (of 
any  kind,  for  household  or  camp 
use). 

vastatio,  -Hnis  [vasta-  -f  tio].  f., 
devastation  Cthe  act),  layina^  waste. 

vastitas, -"iti-  I  vastS-  +  tas].  r.. 
desolation  (the  state),  deva.\tation. 


vasto,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [vastS-], 
I .  V.  a.,  lay  waste,  devastate,  ravage. 

vastus,  -a,  -um  \f\,  adj.,  waste, 
desolate,  vacant. 

vates,  -is  [.-*],  m.  or  f.,  a  sooth- 
sayer, a  seer. 

vaticinor,  -arl,  -atus  [vaticinS- 
(vati-  -1-  cinus  ;  cf.  ratiocinor)],  i.  v. 
dep.,  prophesy.  —  Hence,  rave 
(from  the  wildness  of  prophecy). 

-ve  [.^  cf.  Sk.  va],  conj.  enclitic, 
or  (less  exclusive  than  aut). 

vectigal,  -alis  [neut.  of  vectiga- 
lis],  N.,  a  tax  (in  kind,  or  depend- 
ing on  products;  cf.  tributum),  ^ 
revenue. 

vectigalis,  e  [tvectigS-  (vecti 
-f  igus,  cf.  castigo)  -f  alis],  adj., 
{of  a  tollgatherer,  fvectigus,  perh. 
orig.  of  t»>11^  for  transportation), 
of  the  r even 21c. — Esp.,  payiiig  taxes, 
a  taxpayer,  tributary. 

vector,  -oris  [vac  11  -f  tor],  M., 
a  carrier.  —  Also  (cf.  vehor),  a 
passenger. 

vehemens,  -entis  [.^  prob.  akin 
to  veho],  adj.,  violent,  impetuous, 
forcible,  acti7>e. 

vehementer  [vehement-  -f  ter], 
adv.,  violently,  severely,  strongly, 
hotly,  exceedingly,  very  ?nuch,  ur 
gently,  earnestly. 

vehiculum,  -1  [perh.  vehi  (as 
stem  of  veho)  +  culum,  but  as  if 
tvehicS  -f  lum],  n.,  a  vehicle,  a 
carriage. 

veho,  vehere,  vexi,  vectus 
[vach],  3.  V.  a.,  carry.  —  Pass., 
ride. 

vel  [^;>rr^h.  im])erative  of  volo], 
o>\\].,or  (U;ss  exclusive  than  aut): 
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vel  .  .  .  vel,  either  .  .  .  or,  —  Also, 
even  {if  you  like  f),  often  emphasiz- 
ing superlatives  (the  very). 

velox,  -ocis  [stem  akin  to  volo 
(cf.  colonus)  +  cus  (reduced?)], 
adj.,  swift. 

velum,  -1  [?,  cf.  vexillom],  N.,  a 
curtaifty  a  veil.  —  Also,  a  sail. 

velut  (veluti)  [vel-ut],  adv., 
{even  as)y  just  as:  velut  si,  fust 
as  if. 

vena,  -ae  [!*],  f.,  a  vein^  an 
artery   (also   fig.). 

venabulum,  -I  [vena-  +  bulum], 
N.,  a  hunting  spear. 

venatio,  -onis  [vena-  +  tio],  f., 
huntings  the  chase. — Plur.,  hunting 
excursions^  hunting  spectacles. 

veiiditi5,  -onis  [venum-datio ;  cf . 
vendo],  f.,  a  sale. 

vendito,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [ven- 
dit5-],  I.  V.  a.,  try  to  sell^  offer  for 
sale^  offer  to  sell^  recommend. 

vendo,  -dere,  -didi,  -ditus  [venum 
do],  3.  V.  a.,  put  to  sale^  sell. 

veneficus,  -a,  -um  [tvene-  (stem 
akin  to  venenum)  -ficus],  adj.,  poi- 
sonous.— Masc.  as  subst.,  a  poisoner. 

venenum,  -1  [tvene-  (of  unc. 
origin)  +  num  (cf.  egenus)],  n.,  a 
drug.  —  Esp.,  a  poison. 

veneo,  -Ire,  -ivT  (-ii),  -iturus  [ve- 
num eo],  4.  v.  n.,  go  to  sale  (cf. 
pereo),  be  sold. 

veneror,  -arl,  -atus  [vener-  (stem 
of  Venus)],  i.  v.  dep.,  (sometimes 
venero,  active),  {seek  favor  ?)y  wor- 
ship,  reverence,  supplicate. 

venia,  -ae  [?],  p.,  indulgence, 
favor,  pardon,  a  privilege  (as  ac- 
corded or  asked). 


venio,  venire,  veni,  ventums  [for 
gvenio,  gam],  4.  v.  n.,  come,  go,  fall 
(into  the  hands  of);  in  disciimen 
venire,  incur  the  danger  ;  tibi  legia 
in  mentem  veniat  {call  to  mind, 
remember). 

Ventidius,  -1  [?],  m.,  a  Roman 
gentile  name.  —  Esp.,  P.  Ventidius 
Bassus,  an  officer  and  partisan  of 
Antony. 

ventus,  -1  [?],  M.,  the  wind. 

Venus,  -eris  [van  (?)  -f  us;  cf. 
venustas,  venerox],  F.,  (perh.  orig. 
neut.),  grace  (?). — Esp.,  personified, 
Venus,  as  goddess  of  love,  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  Aphrodite. 

venustas,  -atis  [venus-  -f  tas], 
F.,  grace. 

ver,  veris  [prob.  vas,  for  t vasar ; 
cf.  €ap],  N.,  the  spring. 

tverber,  -eris  [?],  n.  (usually 
plur.),  stripes,  blows,  Ictshes,  flog- 
gtng. 

verbero,  -are,  -avT,  -atus  [verber-], 
I.  v.  a.,  whip,  scourge,  beat,  flog. 

verbum,  -I  [?,  cf.  morbus],  n., 
a  word,  an  expression. — Esp. :  ver- 
bum, verba  facere,  say  much  or 
little,  say  anything,  speak  ;  his  ver- 
bis, in  these  words,  in  this  form  ; 
verbis  amplissimis,  in  the  strongest 
terms  ;  verbo,  in  words,  in  form  ; 
verbi  causa,  for  example. 

vere  [old  abl.  of  verus],  adv., 
with  truth  (cf.  vero,  in  truth,  etc.), 
truly,  rightly,  justly,  honestly^ 
really,  with  justice. 

verecundia,  -ae  [verecundS-  -f 
ia],  F.,  modesty. 

vereor,  -erl,  -itus  [prob  tver6- 
(akin  to  wary)"],  2.  v.  dep.,  fear^ 
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b€  afraidt  respect.  —  yeritttS,  -a, 
-um,  p.p.  in  pres.  sense,  fearing. 

yerisimilis  (often  separate),  -e, 
[veri  similis],  adj.,  {like  the  truth) , 
probable,  likely. 

ySritaSy  -atis  [ver&-  +  tas],  f., 
tn4tk. 

ver5  [abl.  of  yerus],  adv.,  in 
trutht  in  fact.  —  With  weakened 
force,  but,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  now,  and.  —  Often  untrans- 
latable, expressing  an  intensive 
(emphatic)  opposition,  or  pointing 
to  the  main  time,  circumstance, 
fact,  or  agent  in  a  narrative ;  tum 
yero,  then  ;  nunc  vero,  but  now,  and 
now,  now ;  quasi  yero,  as  if  for- 
sooth;  an  vero,  or  is  it  possible 
that?  or  tell  me;  iam  vero,  now 
finally,  but  further ;  immo  vero, 
nay  in  fact;  deum  vero  nullum 
yiolavit  {and  as  to  divinities,  etc.); 
quid  yero  ?  and  then  finally,  and 
further ;  est  vero,  it  is,  you  see,  it 
is,  in  fact;  ego  vero,  why,  /,  in 
fact,  for  my  part,  I ;  at  vero,  but 
then,  but  on  the  other  hand,  but ; 
minime  vero,  no,  not  in  the  least ; 
si  yero,  if  however,  if  now. 

Verres,  -is  [verres,  boar^  m.,  a 
Roman  family  name.  —  Only  C. 
Cornelius  Verres,  propraetor  in 
Sicily  in  B.C.  73  and  after,  accused 
of  extortion  in  the  famous  orations 
against  Verres. 

yersiculus,  -1  [versu-  +  cuius], 
M.,  ^  short  line,  a  verse. 

versS,  -are,  -avT,  -at  us  [yersfi-], 
I.  v.  a.,  turn  (this  way  and  that), 
deal  with  (some  one  or  some  thing). 
—  Esp.  in  pass,  as  dep.,  turn  one^s 


self,  engage  in,  be  busy,  be,  live,  exist, 
be  employed,  show  itself,  appear, 
conduct  one^s  self,  be  found,  find 
itself,  be  used,  be  engaged,  be  at 
work,  be  concerned :  in  severitate 
{show,  exhibit,  act  with) ;  versatus, 
experienced,  practised ;  bellum  in 
multa  varietate  versatum,  war  car- 
ried on  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances;  in  laude  versatus 
{accustomed  to). 

versus,  -a,  -um,  p.p.  of  verto. 

versus  (versum)  [orig.  p.p.  of 
verto],  adv.,  and  prep,  after  ace, 
towards,  in  the  direction  of. 

versus,  -us  [vert  -f  tus],  m.,  a 
turning.  —  Esp.,  a  verse  (of  poetry, 
where  the  rhythm  turns  and  begins 
anew),  a  line.  —  Plur.,  poctiy,  verse. 

verto,  vertere,  vertl,  versus 
[vert],  3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  turn. — 
Pass,  and  with  reflex.,  turn,  re- 
volve, depend. 

verum  [neut.  of  verus],  adv.,  but. 

yerumtamen  [verum  tamen], 
adv.,  but  still. 

verus,  -a,  -um  [.^  ver  (in  vereor) 
H-  us],  adj.,  (?,  seen,  visible),  true, 
real,  well  grounded.  —  Neut.  as 
subst.,  the  truth :  repperit  esse 
vera,  found  the  truth  to  he.  —  Also, 
just,  right.  —  See  also  vero  and 
verum.  —  verius,  neut.  compar., 
nearer  the  truth  ;  re  vera,  in  fact,  in 
reality,  in  truth;  sententia  {sound). 

vesper, -eri  (-eris)  [?,  cf  ."Eo-irc/ws], 
M.,  the  evening:  vesperi  (loc),  in 
the  evening. 

yespera,  -ae  [.?,  cf.  vesper],  f., 
the  evening:  ad  vesperam,  at  even- 
ing, by  evening. 
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vilitas,  -atis  [vili-  +  tas],  f., 
cheapness^  low  price. 

Vlllai  -ae  [?],  f.,  a  farm-house^  a 
country  house ^  a  villa. 

vinciOi  vincire,  vinxi,  vine  t  us 
[perh.  akin  to  vinco],  4.  v.  a.,  bind^ 
fetter i  put  in  chains^  restrain. 

vmclum,  see  vincultim. 

vinco,  vincere,  vici,  victus  [vie], 
3.  V.  a.  and  n.,  conquer^  defeat^  pre- 
vail^ be  victorious^  prevail  over^ 
overcome y  surpass ^  outdo. 

vinculum  (vinclum),  -1  [tvinc5- 
(stem  akin  to  vincio,  perh.  primi- 
tive of  it)  +  lum  (neut.  of  -lus)], 
N.,  a  chain.  —  Plur.,  chains^  im- 
prisonment^ prison.  —  Fig.,  a  bond^ 
a  connection. 

vindex,  -ids  [some  forms  of  vis 
and  dico,  perh.  wrongly  formed 
like  iudex],  m.  and  F.,  a  claimant. 
—  Hence,  from  technical  use  in 
law,  a  protector^  a  defender^  an 
avenger. 

vindiciae,  -arum  [vindic-  +  ia], 
F.  plur.,  a  claim  (technical  in  law), 
an  action  (of  a  peculiar  sort). 

vindico,  -are,-avT,  -atus  [vindic-], 
I.  V.  a.,  claim ^  claim  one^s  rights 
against^  defend  (cf .  Galliam  in  liber- 
tatem,  establish  the  liberty  of  a 
phrase  derived  from  the  formal  de- 
fence of  freedom  in  a  Roman 
court),  rescue.  —  Also,  punish^ 
avenge^  seek  redress  for  ^  seek  redress. 

vinum,  -T  [?,  cf.  (^vo%\  n.,  wine. 

viol5,  -are, -avi, -atus  [?],  i.  v.  a., 
abuse,  violate  (a  sacred  object), 
profane,  injure  (a  thing  held 
sacred),  outrage  :  si  quid  violatum 
est  {any  prof  aviation  done). 


vir,  viri  [.?],  M.,  a  man^  a  hus- 
band. \ 


vires,  see  vis. 


virga,  -ae,  f.,  a  twig,  a  rod. — 
Y\mx.,  flogging,  stripes. 

virgO,  -inis  [?],  f.,  a  maiden,  a 
maid,  a  virgin,  a  girl.  —  Esp.,  a 
vestal  virgin  (see  Vestalis). 

virilis,  -e  [vir6-  -f  ills],  adj., 
manly,  of  a  fuafi :  toga  (the  garb 
of  manhood,  the  pure  white  toga 
assumed  by  Romans  as  a  sign  of 
manhood  and  citizenship). 

virtiis,  -utis  [vir6-  (reduced)  -f 
tus],  F.,  manliness,  valor,  prowess, 
courage.  — Also,  merit  (generally), 
noble  conduct,  virtue.  —  Plur.,  vir- 
tues, merits,  good  qualities.  —  Also, 
a  sense  of  virtue,  a  love  of  virtue. 

vis,  vis  (?)  [.^],  F.,  force,  might, 
power,  violeftce,  energy,  vigor,  se- 
verity, a  quantity,  a  supply:  vim 
et  manus,  violent  hands.  —  Also, 
force,  effect,  validity.  —  Technic- 
ally, breach  of  the  peace,  violence 
(for  which  a  special  remedy  at  law 
was  established).  —  Plur.,  strength, 
force,  powers,  bodily  vigor. 

viscus,  -eris,  also  plur.  viscera, 
-um  [?],  N.,  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body,  the  flesh,  the  entrails.  —  Fig., 
the  vitals,  the  bowels,  the  entrails. 

viso,  vTsere,  visT,  vTsus  [prob. 
old  desiderative  of  video],  3.  v.  a. 
and  n.,  {desire  to  see),  go  to  see, 
visit,  see  (in  reference  to  a  sight  or 
spectacle). 

vita,  -ae  [root  of  vivo  -}-  ta],  k., 
life,  the  course  of  life. 

vitium,  -1  \f\,  N.,  a  flaw,  a  blem- 
ish.,a  defect,  a  fault,  a  vice. 
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vit6,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [?,  vita-], 
I.  V.  a.,  {escape  with  life^  live 
through  /*),  escape^  avoids  dodge , 
shun. 

vituperatio,  -onis  [vitupera-  + 
tio],  F.,  abuse ^  fault-findings  an  ac- 
cusatioHy  a  charge. 

vitupero,  -are,  -avI,  -atus  [tvitu- 
perfi-  (vitifi-  -|-  tparus  ;  cf.  opipa- 
rus)],  I.  V.  a.,  censure^  find  fault 
•with, 

vivo,  vTvere,  vixi,  victus  [viG 
(vigor?) ;  cf.  victus],  3.  v.  n.,  livcy 
pass  one's  life. 

vivus,  -a,  -um  [vig  (?)-|-u8], 
adj.,  alive  J  living. 

vix  [poss.  VIC  (in  vinco)],  adv., 
with  difficulty y  hardly ^  hardly  ever. 
—  Also,  of  time,  hardly  (  .  .  . 
when) :  vixdum  coetu  dimisso 
{when  .  .  .  scarcely  yet^  almost  be- 
fore ^  etc.). 

VOCO,  -are,  -avi,  -atus  [voc-  (stem 
of  vox)],  I.  v.  a.,  call  by  namcy  cally 
summon^  invite.  —  With  in,  ad, 
summon  to,  invite  to,  bring  {into), 
attempt  to  bring  {into)  :  in  integri- 
tatem  spe  {attribute  virtue  to  one 
in  hope). 

Volaterrae,  -arum  [.>],  f.  plur., 
a  town  of  Etruria,  now  Vol- 
terra. 

volgaris  (vulg-),  -e ,  [volgS-  -f 
aris],  adj.,  common,  ordinary. 

volgo,  see  volgus. 

VOlgUS  (vulgUS),  -1  [VOLG  -\-  Us], 
N.,  the  crowd,  the  common  people, 
the  mass:  in  volgus  emanate,  get 
abroad,  spread  abroad.  —  VOlgO, 
abl.  as  adv.,  commonly,  generally, 
ordinarily,  everywhere. 


volit5,  -are,  -avi,  no  p.p.  [as  if 
voIitS-,  p.p.  of  voloj  cf.  agito], 
I.  v.  n.,fiit  about,  hover  about. 

volner5  (vul-),  -are,  -avi,  -atus 
[volner-],  i.  v.  a.,  wound,  infiict  a 
wound.  —  Also  fig.,  wound,  harm, 
offend. 

volnus  (vulnus),  -eris  [prob. 
akin  to  vello],  N.,  a  wound. 

volo,  velle,  volui  [vol],  irr. 
V.  a.  and  n.,  wish,  be  willing,  want, 
desire,  choose  to  have,  choose,  would 
like,  mean,  signify.  —  With  perf. 
partic,  desire  to  have,  desire  to. 

Volturcius  (Vult-),  -1  [?],  m.,  one 
of  the  conspirators  with  Catiline. 

voltus  (vul-),  -us  [vol  -f  tus], 
M.,  expression  (of  countenance), 
the  countenance,  the  look,  the  face, 
the  expression  of  countenance,  the 
mien. 

volubilis,  -e  [prob.  volvi-  (as 
stem  of  volvo)  -f  bilis],  adj.,  whirl- 
itig.  —  Fig.,  changeable,  inconstant. 

voluntarius,  -a,  -um  [volent-  -f 
arius],  adj.,  voluntary.  —  Masc. 
as  subst.,  a  volunteer. 

voluntas,  -atis  [volent-  -\-  tas], 
F.,  willingness,  will,  good-will,  de- 
sire, approval,  consent,  an  inclina- 
tion, a  wish,  a  purpose,  plans, 
desires,  a  disposition. 

voluptas,  -atis  [volup-  (akin  to 
volo)  +  tas],  F.,  sensual  pleasure, 
pleasure,  {a  sensation  of  pleasure), 
enjoyment,  satisfaction. 

t  Volusenus,  -i  [.?,  cf.  Volusius], 
M.,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Caesar's  army  in  Gaul.  In  Phil, 
xiv.  7,  the  reading  is  uncertain, 
and  the  passage  is  ob?»03.\^. 
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V0lut5,  -are,  -avi, -atus  [volutS'], 
I.  V.  a.  and  n.,  roll^  grovel. 

vomo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itus  [vom,  akin 
to  ^/A^w,  Sk.  vam],  3.  V.  a.  and  n., 
voniitf  throw  up^  belch  forth^  send 
forth^  emit 

vosmet  [vo8-met  (akin  to  me)], 
intensive  of  vos,  you  yourselves^ 
you  (emphatic). 

v5tivus,  -a,  -um  [vot6-  +  ivus 
(cf.  captiyus)],  adj.,  votive:  ludi 
(a  festival  held  in  pursuance  of 
some  vow). 


yotum,  -1  [n.  p.p.  of  voveo],  n.. 
a  vow^  a  prayer. 

voveo,  vovere,  vovi,  votus  [?], 
2.  v.  a.  and  n.,  vowy  make  a  vow. 

y5x,  vocis  [voc  as  stem],  f.,  a 
voice^  a  word^  an  expression^  a  shout 
—  Collectively,  cries ^  words y  talk. 

vulgaris,  see  yolgaris. 

vulgo,  see  volgo. 

yulgus,  see  volgus. 

vulnero,  see  volnero. 

yulnus,  see  yolnus. 

yultus,  see  voltus. 
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